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CHAPTER L 
THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF GREECE. 


bas countries ae Oe ae cea 
reece, are represented in pture as 
at an earher period than any other ion of 
the western world. The country of ap- 
pears in ancient times to have been inkabited by 
two different racee—the Hellenes, who finally 
themselves of the whole country, and 
Sore: aves by. Swen? tecks; and the 
elasgians. 
According to some Greek writers, the whole 
set- 


comparatively late period—a od which fol- 
lowed the rise of i Titerature among the 
Greeks—-that 

under such marvellous circumstances, as ex 

the bounds, of tefief. Notwithstanding, it 1s 
probable tint geome and Pheenicians, 


and even Phrygiens, may Mave intermingled with 

the inhabitants of Greece at an early period, and 

that their knowledge may have had 2 

the natives; hat the ac- 
What the 


effect. the manners 





Bay re Sees So hens 


established—that the various tribes which com- 
races, peopled and cultivated 


THE PLLASGIANS. 


Homer, Herodotus, and Thucydides, speak of 
the Pelasgians as occupying only some insulated 
er in Crete and Asia Minor, where, m the 

rojan was, they took pert with the Trojans 
against the Greeks. Such may have been the 
case in the heroic age ; but that they were widely 
diffused in Greece itself in earlier times is a 
fact firmly established. Strabo says that the 
Pelasgians were an ancient race, prevailing 
thronghont all Greece, and especially by the side 

f the Kolians in 


0 ye i ne however, 

understood with some limitation, for 
the et enumerates & hist 
of races, whieh he considers as equally 
ancient sal equally foreign; be, mnt therefore 
mean, Ww s ys e 
tribe of the Pelasgians, before the rise of the 


habiting some districts usively ; as mingled, 
in some, with a crowd of other tribes; and in 
othe elie? Guten occupied by the Pejasgian 
e e ia 4 &, 
either in whole, or in a to have been 
the eastern side of Pi 
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ocenpied, is a matter of donbt. In the Ihad, 
Achilles 18 represented as invoking Jupiter as 
the Dodonzan, Pelasgiat. king , and 1t wasa dis- 
sre point among the ancients, whether the 

ona from which the god derived the epi- 
thet lay in Thessaly or Epirus. The most com- 
mon opinion, however, favoured the latter district , 
and that 1t was one of their most ancient seats, 
and that the Thesprotian Dodona belonged to 
them, is aniversally admitted. Notwithstanding, 
the Iliad testifies the existence of a Thessalian 
Dodona; and unless 1t could be proved, as some 
ancient writers maintained, that the oracle of 
Pelasgian Jupiter was transplanted from Thes- 
saly to the Thesprotian Dodona, the question 
must remain undecided. 

Whence the Pelasgians migrated into Greece, 
cannot be ascertained. The Greeks themselves 
were ignorant of their origin, and were not even 
tempted to inquire into the subject. The ne 
historians of the early ages deemed it sufhcient 
when they had ascended to the person whom 
they considered as the common ancestor of a 
nation, to describe him as the son of a god, or as 
the natural production of the earth, or, uniting 
both these views, as framed by the divine hand 
out of some brute matter Thus Plato observed 
of Attica, in a funeral oration “ The second 
praise due to our country 14, that at the time 
when the whole earth was sending forth animals 
of all kinds, wild and tame, this our land proved 
barren and free from wild beasts , and, excludinz 
all other animals, gave birth to man, the creature 
which excels the rest in understanding, and alone 
acknowledges justice and the gods ” ‘The gcnea- 
logical poet Asius of Samos, also, asserting the 
antiquity of the Arcadiuns, said of the Arcadian 
Pelasgus, that “the black earth sent him forth 
in the shady mountains, that the race of mortals 
might exist” The reader need not be re- 
minded that these popular notions among the 
Greeks were fallacious, it 18 not, however, too 


much to suppose that they originated from a, 
tradition of the creation of Adam, of whom ' 


Scripture says, “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of hie; and man be- 
came a living soul,” Gen n 7. Deprised of the 
book of revelation, that bnght and morning 
star to benighted man, they were left to ac- 
count for the orngin of the human race by 
the taper light of tradition and reason Hence 
the only question among the Gieehs concern- 
ing the trbe of the Pelasgians was, not from 
what foreign region it came, but from what 

of Greece it had issued! Whether from 
the “dast of Attica,” or “the black earth of Ar- 
cadia !” 

From thie it will be perceived, that all at- 
ene to discover the origin of the Pelasmans, 
or the country whence they came, from Grecian 
fable, is vain. Tuirlwall has strenuously endea- 
voured to throw hght on the subject, but his 
theories are based upon conjecture. He could 
discover no certain clue, either in tradition, their 
language, civilization, name, national features, 
manners, or religion: at every turn he 1s com- 
pelled to acknowledge himself baffled in the 
research All, therefore, that can be safely 


asserted 1s, that they migrated into Greece. | again, it is evident that the powers presiding 


i 
Reason and authority, as he observes, unite 
to convince us that the Pelasgians were a 
wandering people before they mngrated into 
Grvece, but neither supplies an answer to the , 
varied questions this fact suggests; nor, 11 
may be added, has this answer heen found 
elsewhere ' 

Compared with these uncertain annals, how | 
glorious docs the truth of Scripture appear! 
Events which transpired anterior to any 
found in the pages of Greek history, are there re- 
lated with a distinctness truly remarkable. And 
the great charm of the sacred historical writings 
is, the stamp of truth discerned im every part. 
But :t could not be otherwise: they were not 
written and composed by erring man, but by the 
Spit of God. “ All seripture ig given by in- 
spiration of God,” 2 Tim. 1 16 

The condition of the Pelasgsans 10 the earliest 
ages, 1s wrapped 10 the same obscurity as their 
ongin Some accounts represent them as httle 
better than savages; while others imply that 
they had, in the very earliest period of their 
settlement in Greece, attained a high state of 
eivihzation There 18 an important variation, 
also, in the history of their progress in ctvili- 
zation Qne account states, that it was gradual 
and native, while another ascribes it to foreign 
imfluence. In all this, tradition may be said to 
be but a blind guide. Thus a legend of Arcadia 
represents hing Pelasgus, the “earth’s first- 
born,” as teaching his people to bunid rade huts, 
to clothe themselves with skins, such as were 
worn In some parts of Greece down to the latest 
times, and to substitute the fruit of the oak for 
leaves and herbs, on which they had before sub- 
sisted The same legend reports that his son 
Lycaon founded the first city, Lycosura, and 
that it was not before the reign of Arcas, the 
fourth from Pelasgus, who gave his name to the 
country, that the Arcadians discovered the use 
of bread, and exchanged their boar-skins for 
woollen garments. All this bears evidence of 
a sketch of the order in which useful discovernes 
may be supposed to have succeeded each other in 
a primitive community, traced by the understand- 
ing. and fled up by the rmagination 

Other traditions, more worthy of credence, 
assign tillage and useful arts to the Pelasgians as 
their proper and original pursuits. The very 
fact of their having migrated from another coun- 
try would imply this If they came to Greece, 
as it 1s certain they did, from some part of the 
earth near to that where mankind first came into 
being, it 18 evident they must have had some 
knowledge of navigation , and the knowledge of 
agriculture takes the precedence of that of navi- 
gation, inasmuch as before man roves abroad he 
must provide tor his subsistence. 

Traditions of the above nature state, that the 
Pelasgians loved to settle on the rich soil of al- 
luvial plains, whence the name and legend of 
Piasus, who reigned over the Pelasgians m the 
valley of the Hermus, and who grew wanton 
fram the exuberant fertihty of the sol. In the 
same manner, P: is represented as has- 
tening to take possession of Thessaly, as soon as 
the waters were discharged by the earthquake 
which rent Ossa and Olympus asunder. en 
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over husbandry, the frints of the earth, and the 
oe of the flocks and herds, were the oldest 

elasgian deities, which evinces that they pos- 
sessed a knowledge of agriculture when they mui- 
grated into Greece. Hence st 1s that Thirlwall 
sup that the genuine and most ancient form 
of the national name, which 18 so difficult to be 
accounted for, was expressive of this character— 
Pelasqoi, from argos and pelo, whabitants or cul- 
tivators of the plain and this may explain how 
the tribe came to be so widely diffured, with- 
out superseding those which prevailed else- 
where. 

It must not be supposed. however, that the 
Pelasgans were solely addicted to agricultural} 
pursuits. Even if 1t were not certam that they 
onginally crossed the sea from the cradle of the 
human race, Asia, into Greece, 1t would be more 
than probable that the tnbes seated on the coast 
very early acquired the art of navigation. In 
accordance with this view, we find that the 
islands of the Egean were peopled by Pelan- 
giaos, that the piracies of the Leleges preceded 
the nee of the first mamtime power among the 
Greeks. and that the Tyrseman Pelasgians im- 
rested the seas after the tall of Troy. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the Pelasgians, 
on their first appearance in Greece, were not a 
horde of helpless savages , and that, long before 
they came into contact with any foreign people 
there, they tilled the ground, planted the vine, 
launched their boats, dwelt in walled towns, and 
honoured the gods with festive rites and sougs 
The whole tenor of ancient tradition, on which 
any reliance can be placed, tends to support this 
view It 1s confirmed, also, by the most ancient 
architectural monuments in Greece and other 
parts of the world, for those huge structures, 
called Cyclopean, remains of which are still 
visible 1n Epirus, Italy, and the western coast of 
Asia Minor, and which may perhaps outlast all 
that have been reared in later ages, might more 
properly be called Pelasgian than Cyclopean, 
from the Greek legend of the Cyclopes, that 
epithet, probably, expressing nothing more than 
the wonder excited by their appearance. They 
are calculated to remind the beholder of the 
tower of Babel, and this may be offered as an 
additional proof of Asiatic origin , and it may be 
reasonable to infer from this that the people mui- 
grated into Greece either at the time of, or soon 
after, “ the confusion of tongues” It 1s a weli- 
established fact, indeed, that the different por- 
tions of Greece Proper were peopled by the four 
sons of Javan, the fourth son of Japheth, in ac- 
cordance with the remarkable prediction of the 
patmiarch Noah ‘“ God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem , and Ca- 
naan shall be his servant,” Gen 1x. 27 

With this prediction Homer himself seems to 
have been acquamted, for he has well described 
oo of the earth among the families of 
Noah, in the following geographical allegory, 
whieh he puts into the mouth of Neptune, when 
provoked at Jove’s command to desist from as- 
sisting the Greeks in the Trojan war — 


‘“ What means the ty sovereign of the skies? 
(The hing of ocean thus incensed replies ,) 
Rue as he will bis portion'd realms on bigh, 
hho vassal god, nor of his train am I. 


\ 


Three brother dcitses from Saturn came, 

And aniient Rbca, earth's immartal dane 

Assign’d bs lot our tnple rule we know 

Iufernal Pluto swavs the shades below , 

O’er the wide clouds, and o'er the starry plain, 

Ethereal Jove extends his high domain. 

My court beneath the hoary waives I keep, 

And hush the roanngs of the sacred deep 

Olympus and this earth in common le 

What claim has here the tyrant of the ek) ? 

Far in the distant clouds let him control 

And awe the younger brothers of the pole, 

There to his children hia command be given, 

‘The trembling, servile, second race of aaret . 
LLaD 


In this passage, heaven, or the northern re- 
gions, Is assigned to Jupiter, or Jupheth, the sea, 
or middle regions, to Neptune, or Shem; and 
hell, or the southern, to Plato, or Ham. Hence 
Neptune 1s incensed with Jupiter, or Japheth, 
for interfering with his provinee. “ God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem,” which the poct assigns to Nep- 
tune, 

It would appear that there were many tribes of 
Pelasgic origin, who had difterent names from 
their progenitors, yust asthe twelve tribes of Israel 
from the twelve sons of Jacob ‘This may be the 
solution of the dithcult problem concerning the 
various famihes inhabiting Greece. Hence it is 
that Thirlwall suggests that the nume Pelnsgians 
was a general one, bhe that of Saxons, Franks, 
or Alemanni, but that each of the Pelaspian 
tribes had also one peculiar to ityelf. These were 
the Beotsan Hectencs, the Temmices, Aones, 
Hyantes, Cancones, Leleges, Taphians, Tele- 
boans, Curetes, Hell or Selly, Grivces, Chaones, 
and Thracians, a bnefaccount of whom wall now 
be given 

The Baotian Heetenes, Temmices, Aonea, and 
Hyantes. ‘These tribes are mentioned as among 
the most ancient inhabitants of Greeee, but our 
knowledge of them extends no farther than thor 
names ‘Tradition, according to Strabo, states 
that two of them had migrated from Sumum, 
in Attica, and that a third finally settled in Pho- 
eis and /Etoha, but no argument can be adduced 
tending to show that they were not of Pclasgic 
ongin. 

The Caucones This tmbe anciently occupied 
a great part of the western side of the Pelopon- 
nesus By ancient authors they were said to be 
a tribe of the Pelasgian race, and there 1s every 
reason to believe that their view 1s correct 
Pausanias reckoned Caucon their progenitor, 
among the suns of Lycaon, and Jegend-con- 
nects a person of the same name with the reli- 
gion of Eleusis, which he 1s said to have mtro- 
duced into Messenia during the reign of the first 


king. 

The Leleges. The Leleges are presented to 
our view under different aspects, but there is 
evidence of their being, like the Caucones, a 
tribe of the Pelasgians Homer representsthem, 
during the Troyan war, as being auxihanes of 
the Trojans, and their king Altes as father-in- 
law of Pnanr At that period they inhabited a 
town called Pedasus, at the foot of Ida; and 
Strabo rclates that they, together with the Ca- 
rians, with whom they are often confounded, 
once occupied the whole of Ionia. also 
resided in many parts of Caria, and occupied, 
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conjointly with the Canans, the territory of Mi- 
letus and Ephesus, from whence they were 
driven by a party of lourans, under Androclus 
Miletus contained many fortresses and sepul- 
chres of the Leleges , and Strabo says that the 
Canan town of Pedasa was founded by them. 
The Leleges, moreover, were the earliest known 
inhabitants of Samos, and Athenseus relates 
that they there founded the most ancient temple 
of Heré,a Pelasgian goddess, which indicates 
their origin. That they were a Pelasgian race 
is confirmed by Herodotus, who speaks of such 
inhabiting the islands of the /Egean before the 
Ionan migration; and it is a well-established 
fact that the Leleges and Canans were driven 
out from thence by the Ionians. 

It ws probable that this mtermixture of the 
Leleges and Carians gave nse to the Megarian 
tradition that, in the twelfth generation after 
Car, Lelex came over from Exypt to Megara, and 
gave name to the people The grandson of Le- 
lex, according to Pausanias, led a colony of the 
Megarian Leleges into Messenia, yhere they 
founded Pylus, and whence they were driven out 
by Neleus, and the Pelasgians from Ioleus That 
Messenia was inhabited by the Leleges appears 
evident from the name of the “ vine-cherishing 
Pedasus,” which occurs among the seven towns 
of Messenia, oftered hy Agamemnon to Achilles 
Laconan traditions, however, speak of a Lelex 
as the first native of the Laced.emonian sot, and 
as giving the name of Lelegia to the land, and 
Leleges to the mhabitants The son ot this 
Lelex 18 said to have been the first king of Mes- 
senia 

Thus, on the coast of Asta, in the islands, and 
in the south of Greece, the Leleges appear to 
have been almost identified with the Carans 
on the contrary, in the north of Greece, they 
present the aspect of an Helleme tribe Ari. 
totle enys that their original seat was on the 
western coast of Acarnania, or in the Leucadian 
peninsula, where Lelex, the “ first child of the 
soul,” reyrned over them = By Hesiod they were 
considered the first men that sprang fiom the 
stones with which Deucahon repeopled the earth 
after the deluge, and the subjects of Locrus 
This theory 1» adopted by Aristotle, and Dionv- 
sius of Halcarnassus, the latter of whom reck- 
ons the Leleges among the forces with which 
Deucahon expelled the Peluymans from Thes- 
saly. According to Aristotle, these western Le- 
leges were the same as occupied Megara, and 
when they drove the Pelasgians from Iolcus, it 
is said that the Pelasgians found another tribe of 
them in Pylus, where they took refuge This 
would seem to confirm the opinion of Strabo, 
that they were a wandering and mixed race, both 
in the north-west of Greece and the Augean , but 

et Hesiod, on whose verses he grounds his con- 
jecture, simply alluded to their high antiquity. 
The question of their ongin, therefore, 1s too 
difficult for solution , but 1t is probable that they 
were alhed, to some extent, either to the Pelas- 
gians or Hellenes, but more probably to the 
former 

The Taphians. ‘This people were connected 
with the Leleges of the n, and resembled 
them in their habits; but this 1s the extent of 
our knowledge of them. 


The Teleboans. The Teleboans are said to 
have descended from Lelex, in the Leucadian 
peninsula. They are celebrated in the Odyssey 
under the name of Taphians; but this appears to 
have arisen from the circumstance of their being 
intermingled with that tribe in Acarnama. Te- 
leboas, from whom they descended, 1s enume- 
rated among the posterity of the Areadian Pe- 
lasgus by Apollodorus. 

he Curetes ake the Taphans and Tele- 
boans, this tribe dwelt rn ‘Etolia and Acarnania, 
in common with the Leleges All these four 
tribes were, indeed, mtimately connected, either 
by their birth or fortunes, with each other, 
though oe may have differed in name and in 
character Probably they were so many different 
branches of one family, and their names may 
have been derived from their different an- 
cestors 

The Hell, or Sell: "Womer deseribes this race 
as dwelling around the sanctuary of the Thespro- 
tian Dodona, of which temple they were the m1- 
misters ‘They appear to have been a consider- 
able tribe, for they occupied a region named 
Hellopia, which was evidently called after their 
own name Ancient writers identify them 
with the Pelasgians, which 1s a proof of their 
origin. 

The Grec:. Aristotle places this people with 
the Hell, 1n the parts about Dodona and the 
Achelous It 1s from them that the Itahan 
name of the Hellenes has been transmitted 
through the Roman into the modern European 
languages. In Epirus the Pelasgians were called 
Grieei 

The Chaones The Chiones are said to have 
ruled over all Epiras, before it fell under the 
dominion of the Molossians They were dis- 
tinctly connected with the Pelasgians , and they 
are descmbed as interpreters of the oracle of 
Jupiter, lhe the Sell. Probably they were 
only a kind of priestly order among the Pelas- 
mans, for Chaonia 1s called Pelasgia by 
Straho 

The Thracrans This people are numbered 
among the barbarian inhabitants of Bwotia , and 
they are represented as sharing the country with 
the Pelasgians There appears, m truth, to have 
been a close affinity existmg between these two 
tribes, notwithstanding they were distinguished, 
by name and character, from the other Pelasgian 
famuhes. In after ages the name was applied to 
the mhabitants of Thrace, but whether the 
Bwotran Thracians were in any degree related 
to that people cannot be ascertained, as the po- 
pulation of Thrace underwent great changes 
during the period in which that of Greece was 
also changing . and even after that of the latter 
country had been settled They appear, how- 
ever, to nave been connected with the northern 
Pierians, and the worship of the muses, and the 
establishment of Greek oracles, are attributed 
to them. The Piernan Thracians are, indeed, 
the tribe which seems to have combined the 
various elements of the Greek mythology, and 
to have moulded them nearly into the form 
a which they are presented in the pages of 

omer. 


Such are the various aspects of the Pelasgian 
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race presented to our view, as far as they can be 


collected with any degree of certainty. They 
appear originally to have passed over from Asia 
—whether in a small or large body cannot be 
stated—and to have spread gradually over a 
large portion of Greece. Eventually, however, 
they had neighbours to contend with, who 
proved to> powerful for them Those neigh- 
bours were the Hellenes, or Greehs, by whom 
they were driven out, or with whom, perhaps, 
in some instances, they became united, a» will be 
seen in the succeeding section. 


THE HELLENES, 


The nation of the Hellenes, says Heeren, pre- 
served many traditions respecting their earlicst 
state, representing them to have been nearly 
on a level with the savage tmbes winch now 
wander 1n the forests of North America From 
these traditions 1t would seem that there was a 
time when they had no agriculture, but lived on 
the spontaneous produce of the woods, and when 
even fire was not appropriated to the service of 
man till it had been stolen from heaven ‘et, m 
the mean while, they gradually spread themselves 
over the country which they afterwards occu- 
pied, and all foreign races were either driven 
from the sail, or mingled with them Much 1s 
told of the emigration of individual tribes from 
the southern districts to the northern, and trom 
these bach again into the southern, but the 
pecuhar habits of nomades, as seen im the 
nations of central Asia, were as unknown to 
the Greeks as they were to the Germanic 
nations. The limited extent and the hilly cha- 
racter of their country, which afforded no pas- 
turage for large flocks, did not admit of that 
hind of lite 

Grech table relates—and historians generally 
have adopted the stutcments as historical facts— 
that the Hellenes, or Greeks, owed then orgin 
to Hellen, the son of Deucalion, in whose time a 

at flood happened, and a new race sprang up 
rom the stones which he and his wife, Pyirha, 
threw behind them on Mount Parnassus, to re- 
plenish the desolated earth The flood here 
alluded to, was, doubtless, that which happened 
in the days of the patriarch Noah, wherein all 
mankind, save eight souls, perished by reason of 
their miquities. Thus far, inasmuch as it tends 
to confirm the truth of Scripture, this account 
merits our attention. Beyond this, however, it 
appears to be but a tissue of romance Thurl- 
wall has ably shown, indeed, that no such person 
as Hellen ever existed, and that his immediate 
progeny are fictitious personages, created by the 
genius of Hesiod. He suggests, also, that Deu- 
cahon 1s probably a mere symbol of the flood 
itself There can be no doubt that the Hellenes 
knew of the flood which happened 1n the days of 
Noah, through tradition , whence it may be more 
reasonably inferred that Deucalion was another 
name among them for that patriarch, as 1s the 
generally recerved opinion. 

Avoiding the labyrinth into which this fable 
of the Greeks would lead if 1t were followed, we 
pass on to the most probable conjecture of the 
ongin of the Hellenes. And this ap to be 
—since their language was different from that of 


the Pelasgians, and they must, therefore, be 
considered as having had a different omgin or 
ancestor—that ticy, also, at some remote penod 
passed over from Asia mto Greece, 
knowledge of the flood would indicate this; for 
if they had not brought this from Asia, whence 
could it have been obtained? The whole world, 
elsewhere, had been destroyed, and the tradition 
of that event seems to have essentially belonged 
to them 
ongin It 1s, indeed, a well-estabhshed fact, that 
the different portions of Greece Proper were 
peopled by the fou: sons of Javan. Thus Elishah 
and Dodanim may be recognised m Ehs and 
Dodona, the oldest settlements of Greece , Aati- 
um may be discovered in the Citium of Mace- 
donia and Chittum, or maritime coasts of Greece 
aud [taly , and Tarshish im the Tarsus of Ciena, 
and Tartessus of Spam — By the prophet Dauiel, 
Greece itself 15 callud Javan, and the people are 
denonmnated Jaones —a name by which the 
descendants of Javan were distingushed—by 
Homer. 

This view of the wwhabitants of Grecee im the 
eatly periods 1s borne out by the dnect ard ine 
fallible testunony of Scripture Speaking of the 
tour sons of Javan—Elishah, Tarshish, Kittin, 
and Dodanim —the sacied histonan says“ By 
these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands, ¢vely one after hin tongue, after 
their families, in their nations,” Gen » 5 

At what period the migration of — these 
families took place cannot be determimed It 
must have been after the dispersion , for we read, 
Gen x1. 1, that, before that event, “the whole 
earth was of one language, and of one speech ” 
There ts good reason to beheve, however, that 
no long time elapsed after the language of men 
had been confounded betoae Greece reeeived 
these descendants of Javan, for the sacred hs- 
torian, speaking of the plain of Shinar, m which 
the tower of Babel was erccted, says distinctly, 
that “fiom thence did the Lord scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth,” Gen 
x1 9 It seems reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that so soon as mankind found themselver 
confounded, they who understood each othe 
would collect in fanuhes, or hodics, and, separat- 
ing from the mass, depart as Providence might 


Their very | 


Upon its results they founded their | 


guide to the various parts of the globe Some | 


would settle on the soil of Asia, while others 
would trust themselves in their frail barks, and 
seck lands unknown, where they might gain 
a subsistence, and establish themselves as na- 
tions 

Here it may be proper to notice a remarkable 
feature in the event of the confusion of tongues. 
In his judgments God remembered merry , for 
it seems clear that distinct familics were still 
united, and the bands of affection preserved by 
this merciful provision—that each family had a 
language assigned to them peculiar to them- 
selves The husband was not cut off from the 
wife, nor the wife from the husband nerxther 
were they separated from their offspring, by not 
being able to understand each other. The all- 
wise and all-gracious God never effects anything 
after a promiscuous or arbitrary manner. He 
had ordained that the descendants of Noah should 
each have their distinct portions of the earth, 


——— 
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united to 


4 


‘other, by being able to express t 

i to express their wants, 
gus in 2 known lan And 
rtf suggest the idea that the Pelasgians 


3 


a 
E 


were two distinct families descend- 
from one common ancestor, but who had 


a: 


this line of demarcation set between them, 
namely, an unknown tongue. Hence it was, 
that, h they migrated to the same shores, 


they lived there as strangers—that they divided 
the land, “every one after his tongue,” as the 
sacred historian represents. No other reasonable 
hypothesis can be adduced concerning the first 
inhabitants of Greece, Legend may occasionally 
bear some semblance of truth, but Scripture 
alone can give us any certain information on 
such a subject. It is from following the former, 
and neglecting the latter, that the accounts given 
hy histonans erally are as contradictory as 
they are fallacious. 

he ition which the Pelasgians held in 
Greece bag been seen in the preceding section 
When the Hellenes first migrated from Asia, if 
Thucydides may be credited, they settled in 
Thessaly. Tradition would seem to confirm 
this, for it states that when Deucahon brought 
his newly created people down from Parnassus, 
he crossed over from the adjacent regions into 
Thessaly. Afterwards they appear to have 
spread themselves about lodona and the Achel- 
ous, where, according to Aristotle, lay the an- 
cient Hellas. “For,” he says, “ the Selhans 
dwelt there, and the people who were then called 
Greci, but now Hellenes.” The country about 
Dodona was celebrated by Hesiod, also, for the 
richness of its pastures, uuder the name of Hel- 
lopia; and the sanctuary of Dodona itself was 
called Hella. Here, however, they were mixed 
with the Pelasgians, for they also inhabited 
these territories, as before related, So also were 
they mingled with that race in other purts at a 
very early period. Before, indeed, the name of 
Hellas had extended beyond the district of 
Mount Othrys, in the south of Thessaly, their 
earliest seat, the people appear to have gained a 
footing in almost every part of the country after- 
wards so called. 

All ancient authors agree in descmbing the 
diffusion of the Hellenes, as an event which 
changed the condition and character of the in- 
habitants of Greece ; they do not, however, re- 
late the nature and progress of the revolution. 
On this subject Heeren remarks, that the nation 
of the Pelasgians, who, with the Hellenes, were 
the first inhabitants of the country, was, perhaps, 
at an early period the most powerful; but 1t was 
constantly reduced to narrower limits, and either 
emigrated to Italy and other countries ; or, where 
it preserved its residence, as in Arcadia and 
Attica, was gradually mingled with the Hellenes, 
whose power, by ther skill in warfare, was 
constantly increasing, until every vestige of 
Pelasgic, as a separate race, was entirely 

ost. 


Whilst the Hellenes were thus spreading over 
Greece, the several tribes of their nation became 
more and more distinctly marked ; and this divi- 
#100 was £0 lasting, and so replete with rtant 
consequences, that on it the internal ory 
of the country chnefly turns, The most power- 


fal of these tribes were the olians, Dorians, 
Tonians, and Achzans: but there were others of 
minor importance, as the Bootians, Locrians, 
Thessahans, etc., whose histones will be found 
blended with the narrative, and therefore do not 
demand a separate notice. 


The Eohans.—The Greeks state that Hellen | 
had three sons —Zolus, Dorus, and Xuthus; and | 


that when he died he left his kingdom to olus. 
and sent his other two sons to make conquests in 
distant lands. This kingdom of olus 1s repre- 
sented as being bounded by the Asopus and 
Enipeus, which nearly corresponds with that 
division of Thessaly known im later times by 
the name of Phthiotis. There was, also, an- 
other part of Thessaly, which was included in 
the division afterwards called Thessaliotis, bear- 
ing the name of /Zolis , whence 1t bas been sup- 
posed, that this territory must likewise have been 
one of the earhest settlements of the A°ohans. 
This, however, does not appear to be clearly 
established , for the people which mhabited this 
district from the remotest known period, 18 
the same which afterwards gave its name to 
Beotia, and it 1s only the name of olis that 
attests the presence of the olians 1n this 
district. Notwithstanding, it 18 possible that 
these Baotian olians were related to those 
of Phthia, or Phthiotis, as 1t is certain that 
the Bwotians, in after ages, spoke the A®olian 
dialect 

Nothing is recorded, either 1n legend or his- 
tory, of the conquests and achievements of 
fEolus, but his sons and their descendants spread 
the AZoban and Hellemec name far and wide. 
By some authors, olus 1s said to have had ten 
sons, by others seven; but Hesiod names only 
five—Cretheus, Athamas, Sisyphus, Salmoneus, 
and Perieres. 

The principal settlements of the descendants 
of AZolus in Thessaly, lay round the shores of 
the Pagaseean gulf, and in the fruitful plains near 
the coast. On this coast Cretheus himself 1s said 
to have founded I[olcus, the port from whence 
the Argonauts steered, and Phere, adjacent to 
it, 18 thought to have been named after his son 
Pheres. In the same region lay Alus, where 
the memory of the sufferings of Athamas, whose 
family are said to have been destroyed by one 
of the furies commissioned by Juno, was pre- 
served for many generations by peculiar rites. 
In this region, also, was a tract called the Atha- 
mantian plain, and it 1s remarkable that on this 


side of Thessaly, towards the north, the plains 
round Jake Bebe were long inhabited by the 


Athamanes, who, in the lower ages, appear as 
one nae pe Vee renee 
e gulf of Pagasez, the lians appear 
identified with the Minyans, whvu were a mpi of 
t celebrity n the most ancient epic poetry. 
his may be accounted for by a tradition which 
describes Minyas, ray a of their race, 
as a descendant of lus. Thus Apollonius 
Rhodius, in his Argonautics, puts these words 
into the mouth of Jason their leader :-— 
* A land there is, that lofty hills surround, 
Where numerous flocks and fertile plains abound , 
Sprung from lupetus of heavenly fire, 
There dwelt Prometheus, good Deucalion’s sire. 
He first by laws o’er willing su reign’d, 
And towns for men, and fanesz for gods ordain’d. 
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“T is called Hawmonia® by the necighbourng race, 
There towers Ioleus, my paternal place, 

And various other stately cities smile, 

Nor e’en by name ia known Aci’s isle. 

From thence, ‘t is said, the noble Minyas went, 
Who drew from olus his proud descent, 

And built Orchomenus, a town that stands 

In neighbourhood with Theban bands.” 


It appears probable, however, that the ancient 
Minyans were Pelasgians, but that ng & were 
overpowered by, and blended with, the hans. 
This appears evident, indeed, by the names of 
the two Orchomenian tmbes—the Eteoclean and 
the Cephisian. The former of these, called after 
Eteocles, the son of Andreas, their first monarch, 
seems to have compmised the warlike chefs of a 
barbarous age; and the latter the industnous 
people which tilled the plains watered by the 
Cephisus—or, in other words, the Aolians. 

of the AZohans are discovered in the 
south of Beotia, where Tan 1s said to have 
received its name from a daughter of AZolus, and 
Hyna, from a hero of Minyan Iegend Another 
of their principal seats was Ephyra, which after- 
wards became more celebrated under the name 
of Corinth. It was here that the “ wily Sisy- 
hus,” son of /Zolus, 1s said to have established 
pimeclf ; and Thirlwall suggests that his legend- 
ary character may be connected with the causes 
which procured the epithet of “ wealthy ” for his 
city before the age of Homer Ornytion, the 
son of Sisyphus, was the father of Phocus, who 
gave his name to Phocis, which was evidently 
another /éolian settlement. This 18 intimated 
by a legend, which describes Deion, son of 
lus, as reigning there; and, perhaps, by the 
story of the strife of cunning between Sisyphus 
and the Phocian Autolycus, which states that 
Autolycus dwelt on Parnassus, and stole the 
cattle of Sisyphus, and changed their marks to 
deceive their owner. 

The descendants of Zolus seem to have spread 
the /Eolian name over the western side of the 
Peloponnesus. They peopled both Elis and Pylus, 
as 16 evident from many legends. Thus the 
Eleans ascribed the first celebration of games at 
Olympia to Endymion, the son of Athlius, by 

yce, a daughter of Molus, who, they said, 
first led a colony of Holians to Els. Other Ao- 
lian settlements on this side of the Peloponnesus, 
are connected with the name of Salmonens, who 
is said to have founded Salmone 1n the territory 
of Pisa. South of Elis, another £olian tribe, 
renowned both m epic song and history, owed 
its origin to Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. 
Her son Neleus founded a kingdom in Pylus, 
which was apparently the Tripbylian, there 
being three towns of that name on the western 
side of the Peloponnesus, one of which is de- 
scribed by Homer as the residence of Nestor An- 
other branch of the same family seems to have 
preceded the Neleids at Pylus, in the person of 
Amythaon, son of Cretheus, the uncle, and after- 
wards the husband of Tyro; this, however, can- 


not be clearly ascertained. ; 
Some writers represent that Messenia fell 
under the dominion of olian princes at this 


period. The first of these princes, they say, was 


* An ancient name of Thessaly. 


| ‘ermeres, whom Hesiod numbers among the sons 
| of Aolus, 


It would seem, however, to have 
been not from the south of Thessaly, the seat of 
the A®olians, that Messenia received its new 
inhabitants, who shared it with the Leleges and 
the Caucones, but from the north, or the upper 
of the valley of the Peneus. The towns of 
essenia and this part of Thessaly were called 
by the same names, which 1s an evidence of 
the truth of this supposition. Thus, as there 
was a Tricca in this upper part of the vale 
of Peneus, celebrated for the most ancient tem- 
re of Esculapius, so there was a Tricca in 
“pape a oo a ae oh sacred be 
the same e people who mi 
from thence may have been descendsna of 
fEolus, and the assertion that Messema fell 
under the AZolian princes at this pemod, would, 
if this can be i1magined, still bear the semblance 
of history. 

The tradition which ascribes the first cele- 
bration of games at Olympia to Endymion, in 
which his three sons, Pwon, Epeus, and tolus, 
contended for the succession to his throne, states 
that he decided in favour of Epeus, who reigned 
over Elis.* The two brothers are reported to 
have led colonies to foreign Janda. Thus Peon 
8 suid to have settled on the banks of the Axius, 
where he was supposed to have become the 
father of the Peeonian nation, while Atolus wan- 
dered to the land of the Curetes, which was 
thenceforth named /Etoha after him, as its two 
principal towns or districts were after his two 
sons, Calydon and Pleuron. These Hellenic 
settlements in £tolia, however, seem only to 
have comprised the maritime part of the country. 
The interior appears to have been occupied by 
other tribes till a late period, when they bowed 
before the influence of their more civilized 
neighbours. The Curetes are supposed to have 
retreated before /Etolus into Acarnania, and 
they are described in the Iliad as formidable 
enemies to the people of Calydon. The country 
round about Calydon once bore the name of 
/Eolis, but this seems to have been derived from 
an invasion of the Baotian ASolians, for, al 
though the name was obsolete in the time of 
Thucydides, yet Ephorus says distinctly that 
the Epean settlers in /Etolia were afterwards 
compelled to receive a colony of Acohans, who 
were driven out of Thessaly with the Boo- 
tians. 

Another portion of Greece in which the Ao- 
lians appear to have settled was Locris. This 
will be seen in a future account of the Locrians ; 
and it need be only remarked here, that a stron 
predilection for maritime situations 1s exhibi 
by the various Zolian settlements. [olcus, 
Corinth, Orchomenus, and Phocis were theirs ; 
and it 18, doubtless, from this cause, that Posei- 
don, and other deities connected with the sea, 
ad frequently occur in Aolian genealogies and 


The Dorwans. After observing that the Do- 
rians and Ionians were anciently distinguished 
from one another, and from the other branches 


©@ It was in the reign of Epeus, that is sald 
have arrived in Greece, nell g sap wantin gether 
of Pisa from the 


quit Hestiwotis, it dwelt on Mount Pindus, and 
was called the ian After this it 
ed to Dryopis ; and , from Dryopis 


by Thirlwall, whether this description of Hero- 
dotus exhibits the real course of the i 

of the Dorians; and, after much able reasoning 
on its various points, he concludes that they first 
entered Thessaly as an independent people from 


the nofth, on same side as the historian re- 
ts, namely, Phthfotis; that they spread 
Rous thenre to Hestisotis, at the foot of mounts 


Ossa and Olympus; that they were there called a 
Macedonian people from their vicinity to Mace- 
donia, instead of being driven into Pindus, which, 
however, may be but another name for Hestie- 
otis; that they were afterwards expelled from 
thence by the ssions of their northern 
neighbours, the fiercer hordes of Upper Mace- 
donia, or the hostility of the Lapith lowlanders, 
when they took up their abode at the opposite 
extremity of Thessaly, in the land of the Dry- 
) which henceforth retained the name of 
Doris; and that at a later period they issued 
from thence to effect the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The common genealogy of the race of Hellen 
represents Dorus as the ancestor of the Dorians, 
and as the brother of Molus. That the Do- 
rians and Molians, however, orginally inha- 
bited the same district, or were united by bonds 
of relationship, is exceedingly improbable. Le- 
gend neither mentions such a connexion, nor 
speaks of any alliance contracted between the 
mythical descendants of Dorus and olus; but, 
on the contrary, the friends and brothers of 
the Aolians are represented as the first and 
bitterest enemies of the Dorians. On this 

da Thirlwall supposes that they first issued 

the north, either by the defile of Tempe, 
or across the Cambunian range, or by the pass 
of Metzavo. All attempts, therefore, to dis- 
oover their immediate origin would be vain, 
it must suffice to know that they were of the 
race of Hellenes. 

The’ above two races are represented as deriv- 
ing their names from the immediate descendants 

Aeolus: those of the Ionians and A 
which will be next described, are said to have 

after Ion and Achseus, the 
the third son of Zolus. It may 
remarked, however, that Hellen, Aolus, Do- 
Ion, and Achseus, appear to be fictitious 


The Jonians. Unoertain as the early history 
of the Zolhans and Dorians is, that of the Ionians 
is still more obscure. This is to be regretted, as 
its relation to the ancient inatitations of Attica 


sankes it peculiarly interesting. 


: dim 


ponnesus, and 

ancient inhabitants. This name, it is said, they 
driven out from the pasrimony of Hellen, 

ven out patrimony 

he held 1n common with his brothers, Lolus and 
Dorus, took shelter first in Attica, where he 
founded what was called the Tetrapolis; and 
then, after having wedded Creusa, 
alge king of agg pleas 
two sons, Achseus, passed over with 
his children to Peloponnesus, to the then 
called i or “the coast ;” but which after- 
wards successively received the names of Ionia 
and Achaia. From this it will be perce:ved, that 
it 1s a question whether the conquerors brought 
the name of Ionians with them, or only assumed 
it im their new territones. From legend, the 
latter supposition seems to be the more correct, 
for in every it 8 
founder of the power of the Ionians; bat never 
of Ion himself as having migrated into Attica 
from the north. Stull it may be supposed that 
the people took the name of the son 
rather than that Xuthus himself. There 
seems good reason to believe, however, that the 
name was connected with the Peloponnesus 
anterior even to the appearance of the Hel- 
Jenes in Thessaly; and it 18 certain that no 
trace of the Ionian name is to be found in 
that country ; winch, 1f a son of Xuthus had 
given name to it, would certainly have been the 


case. 

On this subject, Thirlwall, after balancing the 
accounts of historians and legend, says: “ The 
result of the whole 18, that the Peloponnesian 
Tomans were at least of equal antiquity with 
those of Attica. And to this conclusion we are 
led by the i bai of the southern Ionia; for 
here the only king named before the arrival of 
Ion 18 a Selinus, who takes his name from one of 
the rivers of the country, which flowed near 
Helhiecé, the chief town of the Ionians; so called, 
it was said, from the Senger of Selinus, who 
became the wife of Ion. But, besides this settle- 
ment of the Jonians on the western side of the 
peninsula, it 1s clear that they once occupied a 
great ike of the eastern coast. The legends 
both of Sicyon and Corinth speak of a very an- 
client connexion between this region and Attica. 
Marathon, it was said, the son of Epopeus, one 
of the kings of Comnth, who reigned there before 
the arrival of the £olids, or descendants of 
J©olus, had first fled to the sea-coast of Attica; 
and afterwards, returning to his paternal domi- 
nions, divided his kingdom between his two sons, 
Sicyon and Corinthus: and hence the fall of the 
#Eohan d ; 
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before the Dorian conquest was 

of Ion ; and when driven 
people in Attica. The well-attested antiquity of 
the i genes seems to warrant the assumption, 
that name of the Ionians had, in very early 
times, prevailed still more widely on the eastern 
side of Pcloponnesus; and that it was signified 
the ancient 


: ithet of the lasian, 
which a cde to have 

frcms thie cheeans. 

perhaps, have confined the Ionians within 
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Their growing power may, 


of Moses as a general description of 
reece.” 

This latter inference an idea that the 
earher inhabitants, both of Attica and the Pelo- 
L panniers derived their name of Jonans from 

avan, the son of Japheth, himself. It 1s, indeed, 
a generally received opinion, that Javan was the 
father of the Javanians, or Jaones, or Ionians of 
the Greeks, as he was of the Yavanas of the 
Hindoos. Hence it appears clear, that one 
branch of his family settled 1n this part of the 
territories of Greece, while others settled in 
Thessaly and elsewhere. This hypothesis 1 
greatly confirmed by that pres :ously considered , 
namely, that at the dispersion the mass of man- 
kind were divided into ilies, and distinguished 
from each other by their languages. And it fol- 
lows from this, that the Pelasgians, as well as the 
Hellenes, had their origin in Javan, the son of 
Japheth , and that they divided the land, “eve 
one after his tongue, after their families.” It fol- 
lows, also, that the early Ionmians may have been 
Pelasgians, and that Attica and the Peloponnesus 
were among their first settlements. A passage 
in Herodotus, wherein he contrasts the Dormans, 
as an Hellenic race, with the lonians as Pelas- 
gians, confirms this view: so does another pas- 
sage, wherein he speaks of the Cynurians—a 
people inhabiting a little tract situate between 
Argolis and Laconia—as an aboriginal ple, 
and the only remnant of the genuine Ionians 
existing in his time. 

Still, it is certam that some foreign settlers 
established themselves, and became powerful in 
Attica, and that these settlers were of the Hel- 
lenic race. How, then, 1t may be asked, did 
they obtam the name of Ionians? The question 
is answered by Herodotus, for when he speaks 
of the Cynurians as the only genurne Ionians, 1t 
is evident the body of the people of Attica 
had name. And this a 
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some 
of the Peloponnesian Tonians, when dri 
by the Dostane, appear to Leve become finatiy | 


ed that derived?| 


blended with each other under the name of 


berms out by the cir- 
cumstance deciaive is recorded of an 
Hellenic conquest, either in Attica or the Pelo- 
ponnesian Ionia. 


Speaking of the Ionians and Dorians, the two 
most important tribes of Greece, Heeren ob- 
serves :—“ From the earliest times these two 
races were ished from each other by 
striking characteristics, which were never wholly 
obliterated by civilization or intercourse. On 
the Doric tribe, the character of severity is im- 
ptinted, which is observable in the full tone of 
its dialect, 1n its songs, its dances, the simplicity 
of its style of living, and in its political institu- 
tions, it was most strongly attached to ancient 
onege. From this its tions for private and 
public hfe took their origin, which were fixed by 
the prescriptive rules of its lawgivers. It re- 
spected the superionty of family and age. The 
governments of the Doric cities were originally 
more or leas in the hands of the rich and noble 
families; and this is one cause of the greater 
sohdity of their political institutions. Good 
counsel was drawn from the experience of age: 
wherever an old man appeared, the young aruse 
from their seats. Religion, among the Donans, 
was felt to be a matter of importance and neces- 
sity. What important transaction did they ever 
begin without first consulting the oracle? All 
this is true of the earhest times. When once 
the reverence for ancient usage was overcome, 
the Donans knew no bounds; and Tarentum 
exceeded all cities in luxury, #8 Syracuse did m 
internal dissensions. After this race had once 
emigrated to the Peloponnesus, not only the 
greater part of that peninsula, but also of the 
ie aaa mainland of Greece, was occupied 

y it. 

“The Ionians, on the contrary, were most dis- 
tinguished for their vivacity and proneness to 
excitement. Ancient usage restrained them 
much less than it did the Dorians. They were 
easily induced to change, if by change p re 
could be gained. They were bent on enjoyment, 
and seem to have been equally susceptible of the 
refined tifications of the mind and of the 
senses. ey lived amidst holidays, and nothing 
was pleasant to them without song and dance. 
Their soft dialect brings to mind the languages of 
the South Sea; but in both cases the remark 1 
found to be true, that a soft language is by no 
means a of deficiency in warlke spirit. 
In the constitution of their states, hereditary 
privileges were either rejected at once, or borue 
with only for a short time. The sovereign power 
resided in the people; and although it was re- 
strained by many institutions, the people still 
decided the character of the government. Any- 
thing could be expected of these states 
than domestic tranquillity : nothing was so 
that they did not believ e they could sttain it; and 
for that very reason eer were - 

As the history of Greece 
connected with the history 
Tonic states, the shore ee 
reader to understand why they were so frequent- 
ly at war with each other. This difference 
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races produced a deep-rooted hatred between 
Sparta and Athens, though that hatred may have 
been fomented by other causes, and have origi- 
nated, as it certainly did, sn the perverseness of 
human nature. 
It may be mentioned, that in the days of thar 
presi power, most of the Eubwan islands be- 
onged to the Iomans, that many of the small 
islands of the Archipelago were entirely occu- 
pied by them, and that while their colonies in 
Asia Minor were superior, those on the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily were but little inferior, to 
those of other Grecian tribes. At this time, how- 
ever, all had laid aside the name of Ionians, ex- 
cept their colomes in Asia Minor , and the parent 
stock was known in Attica by the name of Athe- 
nians. From this cause, the extent of this tribe 
cannot be accurately stated, and, as Heeren ob- 
serves, no attempt should be made to trace every 
httle Grecian tribe to its origin, and form a tree 
of descent for them all 
Acheuns —Concerning Achreus, said to be the 
founder of this race, and, hke Ion, the son of 
Xuthus, ancient authors differ widely 1n their 
statements Some relate that he was forced to 
quit Attica in consequence of accidental blood- 
shed, and that he led his followers to the eastern 
side of Peloponnesus, where they mingled with 
the inhabitants of Argolis and Lacon, or sub- 
dued them, whence arose the Peloponnesian 
Achieans, from whom the Peloponnesus was 
sometimes called the Achiran Argos, to distin- 
gush it from the Pelasgian Argos of Thessaly 
Others, however, relate that Achwus collectid a 
band of adventurers from /Egialus, and from 
Athens, and, bending his course to Thessaly, re- 
covered the patrimony of which AUuthus had been 
unjustly deprived by his brothers /Bolus and 
Dorus. Hence at was, they say, that the districts 
of Phthiotis and the ancient Hellas m Thessaly, 
were, at a later period, called Achaia, And, 1n- 
deed, Homer, though he usually terms the 
Greeks in general Achwans, more particularly 
thus designates the sulyects of the great Achilles, 
who reigned in Phthotis pe 
That there was, therefore, anciently a race of 
Achwans 10 Thessaly and on the eastern side of 
Peloponnesus, 1» evident. The question 1s, which 
race was the most ancient --the northern or the 
southern Achieans? Opinions are gmeatly di- 
vided on this subject; but the greater weight of 
evidence is in favour of the pnority of the north- 
ern, or Thessahan Achwans. If this be granted, 
however, the question still remains who these 
Achwans originally were, and whether they were 
related to the Helleme race in the nearness which 
the current genealogy indicates Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus says, that Achius, together with 
Phthius and Pelasgus, were the sons of Larissa 
and Poseidon, and that im the siath generation 
after the first Pe they led the Pelasgians 
from Argos into Thessaly, and taking possession 
of the dountry, divided it into three parts, 
namely, Achaia, Phthiotis, and Pelasgiotis This 
account, therefore, would lead to the conclusion 
that the Achseans were a branch of the Pelas- 
gian race, and this pt Paral to be confirmed by 
another genealogy, which states that Phthius, 
who was generally considered as belonging to 
the stock of Pelasgus, was the son of Achmxus. 
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Whether this be correct cannot be stated ; but it 
seems evident that a part of the tmbe, at some 
period or other, m from the north to the 
south, and established themselves in Argolis, 
where they found a kindred people, among whom ‘ 
they gained admission—more, it is true, by force 
than good-will, but still without effecting a total 
revolution. This appears to have taken place 
before the AZohans had become masters of 
Phthia, and had begun to be also called Ache- 
ans; whence Thirlwall imagines that the Ache- 
ans of Argos continued to be Pelasgian long after 


t the /Eohans had gained a footing in other parts 


of Peloponnesus , and he concludes that it must 
be with reference to the former that Strabo calls 
the Achwans an /Molian race, and that Eurt- 
pides, when he speaks of Xuthus as a son of 
zLolus, deserbes him as an Achran 

To these Kohan Achwans belong the Myr- 
midons, whose memory has been handed down 
to us through the fame of their leader, Achilles, 
and whose seat was in /Egina, for although the 
naine may have originated in the island, yet it 1s 
certain that an ASohan or Achmwan coleny from 
Phtlia settled there It may be about the same 
time that the Wolian chieftains established them- 
selxes in Argolis, and became blended with the 
Argive Achzrans, an event which scems to have 
contributed to bring the latter nearer in language 
and rehgion to those of Thessaly. It 1s proba- 
ble, also, that about the same period the Achaan 
name spread into Lacoma, though this cannot 
certainly be ascertained All the historian can 
do, 1n reference to these early times, 1s to present 
the reader with that view of them which appears 
most probable The same remark will apply 
to several succeeding chapters, for it was long 
before sober history supphed the place of fable. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HEROIC AGE 
Be 1300—1184. 


Tur Instory of the heroic age, or, in the lan- 
guarze of poetry, the history of * heroes,” extends 
from about the thirteenth to the eleventh cen- 
tury before the Christian era, at which period 
the Greehs arrived at a far Ingher degree of 
civilization than they possessed before. 

Our information concerning the Greeks of this 
period 1s derived from Homer, on whose merits 
as a poetical historian, Heeren remarks —* Ho- 
mer was regarded even by the ancients as of his- 
torical authority , and, to a certain point, deserved 
to be so regarded. Truth was his object in his 
accounts and descriptions, as far as can be the 
object of a poet, and even in a greater degree 
than was necessary, when he distinguishes the 
earlier and later times or ages. He 1s the best 
source of information respecting the heroic age , 
and while that source 1s so copious, we need not 
have recourse to any other authority.” 

Stull, the accounts of the wars, expeditions, 
and adventures of these heroes are conveyed mm 
the form of legend, and it requires much dis- 
crimination to distinguish which of these legends 
have reference to history, and which have not. 
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It 1s clear that some are based only upon ro- 
mance; we shall therefore only notice those 
statements that are most worthy of observation, 
or, in other words, those which appear to throw 
hight on the general character of the penod and 
ats historncal events. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BEILEROPHON AND 
PYRSEUS. 

The scene of the adventures of these heroes 
is lad im the East. Bellerophon, having stained 
his hands with the blood of a kinsman, fled to 
Argolis, where he excited the jealousy of Pre- 
tus, and was sent by him to Lycia, where Pre- 
tus himself had been hospitably entertained in 
his exile It was im the adjacent regions of Asia 
that Bellerophon proved his valour by vanquish- 
ing ferocious tnbes and termble monsters, as 
related in the history of the Assymans. Perseus, 
it 18 said, went over the sea in the same direc- 
tion by the command of his grandfather Acri- 
sius, where he also performed great achieve- 
ments. According to fable, he even took a wider 
range than Bellerophon, for he sailed along the 
coasts of Syria to Egypt, and to the unknown 
regions of the south 

As Thirlwall observes, there can be no doubt 
that these fables owed many of their leading fea- 
tures to Argive colomes, which were planted at 
a later period in Rhodes, and on the south-west 
coast of Asia, it 18, however, not improbable that 
the connexion implied by them betwcen Aigolis 
and the nearer parts of Asia, may be well 
founded. 


THE LABOURS OF HIRCULFY 


It would be vain for history to investigate the 
particulars of the life of this celebrated person 
age, since his actions have been so disguised 
with ornament as to bring hw existence imto 
question Yet, besides an abundant concurrence 
of other testimony, Homer leaves no room to 
doubt, either that there was such a Grecian 
prince, or who and what he was’ In his pages 
he 1s not described as a vagabond savage, whose 
only covering was a hon’s skin, ¥ hose only wea- 
pon was a club, and whose strength was equal to 
the discomfiture of hosts, or to the labours of a 
thousand hinds, but as a prince commanding 
armies which were the instruments of his famous 
exploits 

The hfeand adventures of Hercules are briefly 
these His reputed father was Ampbitryon, 
the son of Alceus, who is named first among the 
children born to Perseus at Mycene, and his 
mother, Alcemena, was the daughter of Electryon, 
another son of Perseus, who had succeeded 
to the kingdom. In the reign of Electryon 
the Taphians, a puiratical people, who mhabited 
the islands called Echinades, near the mouth 
of the Achelous, landed in Argolis, and carned 
off the king’s herds While Electryon was pre- 
paring to avenge himself by invading their land, 

thenelus, a third son of Perseus, compelled 
Amphitryon and Alemena to quit the country . 
they took refuge in Thebes; whence Hercules, 
though an Argive by descent, and by his mor- 
tal parentage legitimate heir to the throne of 
Mycene, was, as to his birth-place, a Theban, and 
Beeotia became the scene of his youthful exploits. 
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Hercules 1s said to have been bred up among 
the herdsmen of Cithrron. Hs first exploit 
was to deliver Thespix# from the hon which 
made havoc in its capital. He then freed Thebes 
from the yoke of its more powerful neyhbour 
Orchomenus It 1s sad that the king of Orcho- 
menus having been killed by a Theban in the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus, his successor, 
Erginus, imposed a tribute on Thebes, and sent 
heralds to exact it This aroused the choler of 
Hercules , he slew the heralds, and then, march- 
ing against Orchomenus, destroyed E:pinus, and 
forced the Minyans to pay twice the tribute 
which thev had received This account bears 
the resemblance of historical tradition; but it 13 
disfigured by a legend which states, that on this 
occasion Hercules stopped the subterranean out- 
let of the Cephisus, and thus formed the lake 
which covered the greater part of the plain of 
Orchomenus 

While Hercules was thus engaged, Sthenclus 
had been steceeded by his son Eurystheus, the 
destined enemy of Hereules and his race, at 
whose command the hero undertook his labours, 
These were, to hill the hon of Nemwa, to de- 
stroy the Lerniran hydra, to bing a stag, 
famous for its celerity, golden horns, and brazen 
feet, into the presence of Eurystheus, to bring 
him also a wild boar which ravaged the neigh- 
bow hood of Erymanthus, to clean the stables 
of Augeas, where 3,000 oxen had been confined 
for many yeary, to destroy the carnivorous birds 
which ravaged the country near the lake Stym- 
phalis in Arcadia, to bring to Argos a wild bull 
Which Jaid waste the island of Crete, to obtain 
the horses of Diomedes, which fed upon human 
flesh, to obtain the gndle of the queen of the 
Amazons, to kill the monster Geryon, king of 
Gades, and bing to Argos his numerous flocks, 
which fed upon human flesh, to obtain apples 
from the gaiden of the Hesperides, and to bring 
the three-headed dog Cerberus from Hades to the 
earth. All these labours Hercules 1s represented 
to have accomplished, and his voluntary sub- 
jection to Eurystheus, 1s said to have been 1m- 
posed by the Delphic oracle, because the hero had 
destroy ed his wife and children, 1n a fit of frenzy 

It 15 remarkable, says Thirlwall, that while 
the adventures which Hercules undertook at the 
bidding of his rival are supernatural, he 15 
described as, during the same period, engaged 
in expeditions in the peninsula, which, it they 
Stood alone, mght be taken for traditional facts 
In these he appears 1n the hght of an independent 
prince, and a powerful conqueror. Thus he led 
an army against Augeas, king of Elis, and, hav- 
ing slain him, bestowed his kingdom on one of his 
sons who had condemned his father’s injustice , he 
invaded Pylus, to avenge an insult which he had 
received from Neleus, and put him to death, with 
all his children except Nestor, who was absent ; 
and he carried his conquering arms into La- 
conta, where he exterminated the family of king 
Hippocoon, and placed Tyndareus on the throne. 
All this, however, 1s irreconcilable with the 
traditional statement, that while he was over- 
throwing hostile dynasties, and giving away 
kingdoms, he suffered himself to be excluded 
from his own throne. 

All these exploits are recorded as having been 
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ormed in the earlier years of Hercules. After 

had effected this— laid the foundation of 
a Lani pons union between the Dorans and his 
own dants, he 1s represented as a fmend 
and protector of the royal house of Atoha, and 
as raga Mag battles against the Thesprotians of 
Epirus. his, however, may arise, as Thirlwall 
su from confounding the Theban Hercules 
with the Doman aud the Peloponnesian hero 
There were, indecd, three heroes of that name, 
one in Pheenicia, and two im (ireece; and the 
actions of the three, real or supposed, may pro- 
bably have been ascribed to one, 1n order to 
enhance his glory. There 1s evidence of this, for 
the Tyrian Hercules 1s supposed by some to 
have reference to the story of Samson; and 
there are many points of resemblance between 
the Hebrew, the Tyrian, and the Theban hero 
Each 18 represented to have destroyed a jion, and 
their resemblance appears more striking in the 
worship of the Grecian hero, which, in after 
ages, became so prevalent throughout Greece 
The sum 18 this Vercnles appears to have en- 
gaged in war among the various tribes of Greece 
—to what extent cannot be known, and thereby 
becoming great in the sight of his contempora- 
rics, fictitious adventures were ascribed to him, 
which were multiphed by their descendants, tll 
he became, in Grecian history, a character which 
bears upon it the stamp of fable 


THE EXPLOITS OF TH} S8&EUS. 


The exploits of this hero have given mise to a 
proverb, * Another Hereules ” Theseus was to 
Attica what the Theban hero was to Greece at 
large. Has legend 1s interesting, inasmuch as it 
may be regarded as a partial outline of the early 
history of Atuca. At all events, it may be ga- 
thered, that before the rogn of Perseus, there 
were the kings Erechtheus, Cecrops, Pandion, 
and Afgeus, who was the father of Theseus, 
although, perhaps, some of these names have a 
signification to us unknown. 

The legend of Theseus describes his adven- 
tures as three-fold. 1, lus journey from Troezen 
to Athens, 2, his victory over the Minotaur, 
and 3, the political revolution which he effected 
in Attica. Passing over the fabulous details of 
these adventures, which equal those ascribed to 
Hercules, 1t may be remarked that the part which 
relates to the journey from Trezen, secins to be 
grounded on the fact, that he wrought some 
change in the ruling dynasty and institutions of 
the country on the coasts of the Sarone gulf. 
which were early occupied by kindred tribes of 
the Toman race; that the legend of the Cretan 
expedition probably refers to a temporary con- 
nexion between Crete and Attica; and that the 
war in which he 1s said to have repelled the in- 
vasion of the Amazons may have some histoncal 
foundation, though that foundation cannot be 
ascertained. Others of Ins adventures may have 
reference to history, but there are no certaim data 

warrant any conclusion on the subject. 


THE EXPLOITS OF MINOS. 


‘Who Minos was, has for ages been a question. 
Homer descmbes him as the son of Jupiter and 
the daughter of Phanix ; and he places hus reign 
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in the remotest period of Cretan antiquity, appa- 
rently as a native hero, and too ancient to allow 
his pergty to be eerie to any other source —— 
that of the gods. Legend, however, speaks o 
the origin of Minos being Donan; and there are 
many points of resemblance im the religious in- 
stitutions of the Dorians and the Cretans which 
would seem to establish the fact; unless it be 
imagined, as some intimate, that the Donans de- 
rived their institutions from the Cretans One 
of the Homeric hymns intimates a very early 
intercourse between Crete and the Delphic ora- 
cle, wn which the god himself 1s represented as 
conducting a band of Cretans, who came from 
Cnossus, the city of Minos, to Crissa, and to his 
sanctuary at the foot of Parnassus, where he con- 
stituted them his mimsters The subject of this 
legend, also, seems to be confirmed by the name 
of Crissa, and by other traditions, which state 
that the C‘retan Chrysothemis, was the first who 
won the meed of poetry at Delphi, by a hymn in 
honour of the god, and that his father, Carma- 
nor, had purified Apollo and Artemis by sacri- 
fice, after they had slain the Python 

The general voice of antiquity speaks of Minos 
as having raised (Crete to a higher degree of 
prosperity and power than it reached at any sub- 
sequent period He appears in the two-fold cha- 
racter ofa victorious prince and a wise lawgiver 
In his former capacity he 1s said to have united 
the various tribes of Crete under his sway, to 
have raised a preat navy, with which he 
scoured the /Egean, subdued the piratical Carians 
and Leleges, made himself master of the Cy- 
clades, planted various colonics, undertook a 
successful expedition against Megara and Attica, 
and to have carried his arms iro Sicily, where 
he perished, and where his fleet was destroyed 
The tradition which relates these adventures of 
Minos 1s sanctioned by Herodotus, 7 huevdides, 
and Aristotle, besides other traditions , and there 
is good reason to believe that they arc, un the 
main, historical facts 

The polity ot Crete, established by Minos, 
rested upon two principles—that all freemen 
should be equal, and that they should be served 
by slaves Hence the lawgiver allowed no pri- 
vate property in land The soil was culti- 
vated by slaves, on the public account the free- 
men ate together at public tables, while their 
fannles were supphed from the public stock 
They might, therefore, be likened to a commu- 
nity of bees, the slaves resembling the worhing 
bees, and the freemen the drones hving upon the 
fruits of their labour The monarch’s authority, 
except in war, was extremely limited—it scarcely 
exalted him above the level of his subjects Stull 
there were some features im the government of 
Crete deserving admiration. Thus morality was 
enforced by law , supenority was bestowed upon 
age and merit only , and on the youth were en- 
joined the strictest modesty and temperance. 
Their education, which was public, tended to 
render them warlke, whence it has been re- 
marked, that the Cretan constitution was not that 
of a civil, but of a mulitary community ; not so 
much ofa state asofacamp. It was from this 
cause that they were enabled to keep their slaves 
in subjection—to compel them to industry for 
the support of the commanity. 
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THE AMPHICTYONIC CONFEDERACY. 


Hitherto the heroes of the age under con- 
sideration are represented to the reader as war- 
rng single-handed, and as making warhke ex- 
cursions wherever and whenever they pleased 
During the same period a quarrel arose which 
divided the re house of Thebes, and led to a 
series of wars between Thebes and Argos, which 
terminated im the destruction of Thebes, and the 
temporary expulsion of its mhabitants, the Cad- 
means. In these Theban wars seven chicfs 
united. This was the Amphicty omic confederacy. 
The northern districts of Thessaly being pecu- 
harly exposed to invasion, the petty princes of 
that province were induced to enter imto this 
confederacy for their mutual defence. It 18 said 
that 1t was governed by Amphictyon, a descend- 
ant of Deucalion; but Thirlwall justly remarks, 
that there can be no reasonable doubt of this 
Amphictyon being a fictitious person, whose 
name was invented to account for the imstitu- 
tion ascribed to him, the author of which, 1f 1t 
was the work of any mdhvidual, was probably 
no better known than the other Amphictyo- 
mes The advantages which the confederates 
derived from this meusure were early perceived 
by their neighbours, and the central states gra- 
dually acceded to their allhance, s0 that about the 
middle of the fourteenth century poe, Acrisius, 
king of Argos, and the other princes of Pelo- 
ponnesus, umted with them 

after this union, the Amphictyons appear to 
have confined themselves to the original purpose 
of their institution—that of defending their 
territomes from the irruptions of barbanan 
neighbours It was not to be expected, how- 
ever, that their restless activity could be always 
exhausted m defensive warfare The establish- 
ment of the Amphictyons brought together 
chiefs distinguished by birth and bravery , and, 
before a century elapsed, stimulated by am- 
bition and revenge, they directed their arms 
against the barbarians Their first expedition 
18 known 1n history under the appellation of the 
Argonautice. 


THE ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION 


Divested of all poetical ornament, the narra- 
tive of the Argonautic expedition may be thus 
described —Jason, a young man of high birth 
and superior strength, finding himself an object 
of jealousy at home, was ambitious of conduct- 
ing a piratical expedition to some foreign land. 
With the assistance of the wealth and power of 
his uncle, Pelias, who reigned at Iolcus, and of 
the skill of a Phoenician mechanic, he built a 
fifty-oared galley, the largest his countrymen 
had ever launched, and having manned it with a 
band of heroes, set forward on his adventure 
The Argonautics directed their course to Col- 
chis, on the eastern coast of the Euxine sea, a 
country abounding in gold, silver, and iron 
mines. They encountered many difficulties, and 
suffered some loss; but in one great object of 
their ambition they succeeded. They carried 
epee the daughter of the Colchian king, 


Arrian and Strabo relate that it was the prac- 
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tice of the Colchians to collect gold on Mount 
Caucasus, by extending fleeces across the beds 
of the torrents, that, as the waters pet the 
metallic particles might be entangled in the 
wool It appears to have been from this circum- 
stance, that the adventure of Jason was denomi- 
nated “the expedition of the golden fleece.” 
Hence it has arisen, in connexion with a variety 
of other circumstances related in the legend, all 
having the appearance of fable, that the account 
of the expedition has been called mto question. 
That it had its foundation in truth, however, can- 
not be doubted, and Thirlwall suggests that the 
historical side of the legend exhibits an opening 
intercourse between the opposite shores of the 
JEgean an intercourse begun by the northern 
Greeks, and early shared by those of Pelopon- 
nesus 


THE TROJAN WAR. 


It has been seen, page 11,19 what manner Eu- 
rystheus, the son of Sthenelus, had usurped the 
inheritance belonging to Hercules, as the repre- 
sentative of Perseus  Sthenelus had reserved 
Mycener and ‘Tiryns for himself, but he had 
bestowed Midea on Atreus and Thyestes, sons 
of Pulops, a prince of Phrygia, and uncles of 
Earystheus On the death of Hercules, Eurys- 
theus persecuted Ins children, until they found 
an asylum in Attwa Phe king of that country, 
Theseus, refused to surrender them, and when 
Eurystheus invaded Attiea, lus army was routed 
and he himself slain by Hyllus, son of Hercules, 
as he was passing through the Isthmus. He was 
succeeded in his kingdom by his uncle Atreus, 
whose sceptre descended at his death to his son 
Agaminemnon About the same time, also, Mene- 
laus, another son of Atreus, having martied 
Helen, daughter of Tyndareus hing of Laconia, 
that monarch resigned his dominions to his son- 
in-law, and thus the house of Pelops became en- 
riched with the spoils, and possessed of the fruits 
of the conquests of Hercules; that hero having 
bestowed Lacoma on Tyndareus 

In the mcanwhile a flourishing state had arisen 
on the eastern side of the Hellespont Its capital 
was Troy, and Hercules, with the assistance of 
Telamon, son of /Zacus, had captured it, but had 
restored it to Priam, the son of its conquered 
king, Laomedon. Priam reigned there in peace 
and prosperity over a number of little tribes, 
until his son Paris, attracted, 1t is said, by the 
famine of Helen’s beauty, came to Laconia, and, 
abusing the hospitality of Menelaus, carried off 
his queen to Troy. This aroused the choler of 
the chiefs of Greece, and they combined their 
forces, under the command of Agamemnon, to 
avenge the outrage They sailed with a large 
armament to Troy, and after a siege of ten 
years, took and destroyed the city, B« 1184. 

By some writers the tradition of the Trojan 
war has been called into question. This has, 
doubtless, arisen from the circumstance of its 
bemg surrounded with poetic ornament. Setting 
this aside, however, there appears to be no 
ground for scepticism , for it was universally re- 
ceived in Greece as a leading event in their early 
history. Not that it can be supposed that the 
abduction of Helen was the cause of the Trojan 
war. it would rather appear that the io 
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expedition was the real occasion of the first con- 
fitct between the Greeks and Trojans, for it 1s 
inconsistent with the piratical habits of the early 
navigators to suppose that their intercourse was 
always of a eee nature. The fact of the 
city having been taken and sacked by Hercules 
nearly a century before, proves that it had already 
provoked or tempted the cupidity of the Greeks, 
and it may readily be imagined that a revival of 
its power and opulence would again excite the 
same feelings. Notwithstanding, Paris may have 
retaliated upon the Greeks for the previous sack 
of Troy—may have undertaken a marauding 
expedition against Laconia, and thereby have 
called their ancient enmity into action, 50 as to 
arm the confederated chiefs against the Trojan 
power, That there was « mutual and fixed hatred 
between the two powers 1 evident from the 
account of the war. Throughout the whole of 
the Ihad, they are represented as panting for, and 
as exccuting, vengeance on each other Although, 
therefore, the facts of the war are highly coloured 
by the genius of the poet, yet that such a war oc- 
curred cannot be doubted 

Among the distorted features of the poetic 
narrative may be mentioned the affirmed result 
of the war, namely, that the Trojan state was 
overturned by the confederated Cirecian chiefs 
Although it appears clear that the expedition 
accomplished its immediate object, yet it 15 
equally clear that a Trojan state existed after the 
fall of Troy Homer hunself indirectly confirms 
this, for he introduces Poseidon predictmyg that 
the posterity of Aneas should long continue to 
reign over the Trojans, after the race of Priam 
should be extinct. More exphcit testimony, 
however, 18 discovered, in the pages of Xanthus, 
the Lydian, who 1s an historian of great authority, 
both from his age and country He 1elates that 
the Trojan state was finally destroyed by the in- 
vasion of the Phrygians, a Thracian tribe, which 
crossed over from Europe to Asia after the Trojan 
war. 

To the conquerors, the remote consequences 
of the war were httle less disastrous than its im- 
mediate result was to the vanquished Of five 
Bootian commanders ouly one remamed, and 
the siege had been proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes, as well as to their follow- 
ers. ‘Those, also, who hved to divide the spoils 
of Troy, were impatient to set sail with their 
newly acquired treasures, notwithstanding the 
threatening aspect of the shies, and many of them 
perished by shipwreck, while the rest were long 
tossed on unknown seas Even when they landed, 
and expected to find in their native country the 
end of their calamities, they were exposed to 
greater than any which they had y et endured. The 
thrones of several of the absent chiefs had been 
usurped by violence and ambition. the lands of 
vanous communities had been occupied by the 
invasion of hostile tribes , and even the least un- 
fortunate of the adventurers found their domains 
uncultivated, or their territories laid waste— 
their families torn by discord, or their cities 
shaken by sedition. The most celebrated com- 
bined enterprise of Greece tended to plunge the 
country into barbarism and muser), as may be 
learned from the succeeding chapter. 

Such 1s the history of the heroicage, or, as it 
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may perhaps more pruperly be termed, the my- 
thical period. More might have been offered to 
the reader; but, as truth should form the basis 
of history, only that which bears at least the sem- 
blance of truth, culled from the regions of poetry, 
has been adduced , and even of that 1t may be said, 
ite veracity cannot be asserted. The Greeks, of 
later ages, were proverbially mendacious , and, 
in the heroic age, they appear to have been 
wholly given to romance It would seem that 
they were permitted to work good or evil, as 
their imaginations or inclinations might lead 
them It was, in truth, one of the darkest ages 
m the annals of the Grecks 


CHAPTER II 
RETURN OF THE HERACLEIDS 


Bc 1184—884, 


Tae Trojan war, says Heceren, was followed 
by a stormy period, 1n consequence of the many 
disorders prevalent in the ruling families, espe- 
cially in that of Pelops But more violent 
commotions soon arose, from the attempts of the 
rude tribes of the north, particularly of the Do- 
rians and /Etolrans, who, under the guidance of 
the descendants of Hercules, who had becn 
exiled from Argos, strove to obtain possession of 
Peloponnesus These commotions shook Greece 
during a whole century, and as the seats of most 
of the Hellenic tribes were then changed, the 
consequences were lasting and importaut 

For sixty years after the fall of Trov, history 
8 silent as to any great change 1n the face o1 
society About the end of that penod, however, 
a long series of wars, invasions, and migrations 
commenced, which finally imtroduced a new 
order of things, not only in Greece, but in many 
of the surrounding countries 

This revolution began in Thessaly The 
Thessahans, who were probably of Pelasgian 
origin, crossing over the chain of Pindus trom 
Ejpuus, descended into the rich plains on the 
binks of the Peneus, and began the conquest of 
the country. Their success, however, was but 
slow For a long time they were ably resisted 
by the Achmans, Perrhzbians, and Magnetes 
Still, by their celebrated shill in horsemanship, 
an art of war unknown to the Greeks at this 
period, they finally prevailed. 

The tribes which yielded first to these 
Thessalian invaders were the Beotians, who 
inhabited the central territory of Molis. 
These generally fled before the invaders, and 
all who remaimed became serfs, under the 
peculiar name of Penests, or “labourers.” The 
Bootians directed their march towards the 
country henceforth called Bootia, the subjuga- 
tion of which they gradually effected. These 
emigrant Beotians drove the inhabitants before 
them, and a great body of the fugitives, joined 
by bands of adventurers from Peloponnesus, and 
led by descendants of Agamemnon, embarked 
for Asia. Many families also sought refuge in 
Attica and Peloponnesus, and the Pelasgians of 
Lemnos are likewise said to have migrated, while 
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their alhes, the Thracians, retired westward, and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, where 
they abana Gvebiamag blended with other tribes, 
since from that time they do not appear in the 

of history B.c. 1124. 

wenty years after this, a more important 
event took place, in the migration of the Donans 
from their seats at the northern foot of Parnassus 
to Peloponnesus. It 1s by no means certain what 
was the cause of their migration, but ancient 
writers unanimously relate this story concerning 
it After the death of Hercules, they say, his 
children, persecuted by Eurystheus, took refuge 
mn Attica, and there defeated and «lew their per- 
secutor After this, they resumed possession of 
their birthright 1n Peloponnesus, but shortly 
after a pestilence drove them into exile again, 
and they once more took refuge in Attica An 
ambiguous oracle, however, encouraged them to 
behheve, that, after they had reaped their third 
harvest, they should find a prosperous passage 
through the Isthmus into the land of their fathers, 
and at the end of that time they were tempted to 
return. But their design was defeated At the 
entrance of Peloponnesus they were met by the 
united forces of the Achirans, Tomans, and 
Arcadians , and, seeing that there was no hope of 
effecting the passage, Hyllus, the eldest son of 
Hercules, proposed to decide the quarrel by 
single combat = This challenge was accepted by 
the confederates, and Echemus, king of Tegea, 
was selected by them as their champion — Eche- 
mus was successful, he slew I[yllus, and the 
Heracleids were bound by the terms of the agree- 
ment to abandon their enterprise for 100 years 
Notwithstanding, Cleodeeus, son of Hy [lus, and 
his grandson Aristomachus, renewed the attempt, 
which was unsuccessful Aristomachus fell im 
making it, but after this, the oracle was ex- 
plained to his sons Aristodemus, Temenus, and 
Cresphontes. They were assured that the time, 
the third generation had now come whcn they 
should accomplish their return, not over the 
Isthmus, as they had expected, but across the 
mouth of the western gulf, where the opposite 
shores are parted only by a narrow channel 
Acting upon this, they sought and gained the 
aid of the Dorians, /Etolians, and Locnans, and, 
passing the straits, they vanquished Tisamenus, 
son of Orestes, and divided the Peloponnesus 
among them. 

Such 1s the account which ancient writers give 
of the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus and 
that they were led to that conquest by princes 
of Achzan blood, the mghtful heirs of its ancient 
kings, was believed by all from the days of 
Hesiod. And it was received, not only among 
the Dornans themselves, but among foreign 
nations, whence it has the appearance of an 
historical fact. Notwithstanding, its truth has 
been questioned, and cogent arguments have 
been adduced on both sides of the question, into 
which it would be unprofitable to enter. 

According to the received accounts, the He- 
racleids were Jed into the Peloponnesus by Oxy- 
jus, an /Etohan chief, and their kinsman, who 
stipulated with them for the kingdom of Ehs, to 
which he alleged a utle like that under which 
his allies claamed the kingdoms of the Pelopids. 
He was pat into possession of this kingdom by the 


issue of a combat between one of his /Etohan 
followers and an Fipean chief. Oxylus used his 
victory wisely and mildly; he permitted the 
ancient inhabitants, after resigning a share of 
their land to his followers, to retain the remain- 
der as independent owners; and it 38 hkewise 
said that he granted several privileges to Dus, 
the deposed king, and maintained the honours of 
Augeus and the other native herovs. This was 
the only immediate resalt of the conquest on the 
north-western side of the Peloponnesus It 
may, however, be fairly conjectured, that the 
new settlement was followed by a nugration 
from this as well as from other parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

It appears that Oxylus, fearing the sight of 
his promised territory, which was very fertile, 
might tempt the Heracleids to violate their 
compact with him, led them through Arcadia 
into the regions which they claimed as their 
patrimony They passed through Arcadia with- 
out molesting or being molested by the various 
tribes, and proceeded to the conquest of the 
country subyceted to the house of Atreus, At 
that time Argohs and Laconia, atterwards called 
Lacedwmon, were governed by ‘Tisamenus, son 


| of Orestes, who either fell fightung with the in- 


vaders, or withdrew from his. territomes—for 
accounts vary on this subject—and at the head 
of some Achmans turned his arms against the 
lomans on the coast of the Cormthian gulf, and 
having driven them out, took possession of 
this part of the Peloponnesus, which henceforth 
bore the name of Achaa, After some years, a 
part of these Achirans, mvited by Oxylus, 
founded a settlement in Elis As for the dis- 


| lodged Tonians, they first sought refuge in Attica 


among their brethren, but they eventually fol- 
lowed the example of the /Mohans, and, with 
adventurers of vatious races, migrated to Asia, 

As soon as the Heracletds had gained pos- 
session of their paternal inheritance, by the 
defeat of Tisainenus, they divided the lands 
According to the general behef, Arimstodemus 
died betore they entered the Peloponnesus, but 
he left two sous, Procles and Eurysthenes, who 
succeeded to his claim of an equal share with 
their uncles, Temenus and Cresphontes. The fer- 
tie imagination of the Greehs has surrounded 
the manner in which this division was inade with 
romance, but it appears that it was settled by 
lot, and that Cresphontes obtained Messenia, 
that Temenus had for his share Argolis, and 
that Procles and Eurysthenes had Lacedemon 
between them. Upon the government of these 
territories they entered through the mcdium of 
the Donans, by whose power they were wholly 
sustained 

The fate of the Eleans and Achmans has been 
recorded. At the time of the Dorian invasion, 
Melanthus, a descendant of the veucrated Nes- 
tor, governed in Messenia, and the people are said 
to have been disaffected towards him as a fo- 
reigner, and hence to have offered no resistance 
to the Dorians. In consequence of this, he quitted 
the country, and retired, with some few followers, 
to Attica, where, as will be seen, he became the 
founder of a house, which supphed the Athenian 
annals with many illustrious names. 

According to Ephorus, when Cresphontes took 
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OG6E Of Messenis, he divided 1t into five 
his own residence in the plain of 

Stenycleras, where he 1s said to have founded a 

new It would appear, however, that 


neither Pylus nor Andania, provinces of Mes- 
aus ee Jet in his power, and that this mea- 
sure was only the first step towards the conquest 
of the entire territory. 

From the statements of the same author, it 
would seem that the subjugation of Lacedeemon 
was effected as quickly as that of Messenia. He 
says, that the strength of the Achwans was col- 
lected at Amycle, and that the city was he- 
trayed, or its inhabitants were induced to capitu- 
late, by the counsels of Philonomus, one of their 
own countrymen. After this, Eurysthenes and 
Procles divided the country into six districts, 
over which they set governors: that of Amycle 
was bestowed on Philonomas, as the reward of 
his treachery ; and they themselves fixed their 
residence in Sparta. Darmg the reign of Eury- 
sthenes, the vanquished were admitted to an 
ety of privileges with the Dorians, as citi- 
zens; but his successor, Agis, deprived them of 
these rights, and they became subjects of the 
Spartans. Ephorus adds, that only the inhabit- 
ants of Helos, a town on the coast, attempted to 
shake off the usurped dominion, and that they 
lost thereby both their political mdependence 
and their personal liberty, giving rise and name 
to the serfs called in history Helots. There 18 
good reason to believe, however, that the Hera- 
cleids became masters of Lacedmmon only 
gradually, and after along struggle. There are 
strong indications, indeed, that Amycl@ and its 
district formed an independent state for nearly 
three centuries after the invasion. “In the 
reign of Telechus,”* says Pausanias, “ the La- 
cedemonians took possession of Amycle, Pha- 
ris, and Geronthrme, which before were in the 
hands of the Achreans. The people of the latter 
two towns were dismayed at the approach of the 
Dorians; and capitulated, upon condition of 
being allowed to withdraw from Peloponnesus. 
The Amycleans were ejected, after a long re- 
sistance, and many notable deeds and the Do- 
rians showed the importance they attached to the 
victory over the Amyclaans by the trophy they 
erected.” The truth of this is confirmed by a 
tradition of a long-protracted warfare, which 
occasioned the proverb, “The silence of Amy- 
cle.” It would appear, therefore, that the later 
Spartans concealed the fact of the long conten- 
tion of their ancestors with at least this part of 

mon, in order to enhance their warhke 
renown. 

It was not the Dorians alone that took posses- 
sion of Lacedemon a Theban clan, who ac- 
companied them, and rendered them important 
services in its subjugation, and especially in their 
war with Amycim, settled in the country, and 
became a great tribe, named the Aigeids, from 
JEgeus, the grandson of Theras, their leader; or, 
as others say, from an earlier Aogeus. This clan 
Provably consisted of several noble Cadmean fami- 

1e8, who had migrated on the approach of the Be- 
otians to Doris, where they were adopted as kins- 
men, and whence they followed the fortunes of that 


* About the close of the ninth centur) mc 
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division of the Dorians which settled in Sparta, 
on account of their connexion with its leader. 

At the same time, it 1s said, a band of Minyan 
adventurers entered Lacedzmon, and, for some 
time, these appear to have been intermingled with 
the Dorians; but they were afterwards driven 
out, and they took possession of that part of Pe- 
loponnesus, or the western coast, known by the 
name of Triphylia. From thence they expelled 
its ancient rs, the Cancones, and other 
tribes, and founded six towns, which formed as 
many independent states, under the names of Le- 

um, Macistus, Phrixa, Pyrgus, Epram, and 
udium. Thuirlwall, however, supposes that 
these Minyans shared the fortunes, not of the 
Dorian conguerors, but of the Acheeans; that 
1s, they did not enter the country wth them, but 
were driven out by them, in the same manner as 
the Achmans. As they are said, also, to have 
been connected with Theras, the leader of the 
/Egeids, 1t may be a question whether they were 
not a portion of the ancient inhatitants of Lace- 
demon, who retired before the long spears of 
the Dorians. 

It has been seen that the portion of Pelopon- 
nesus which fell to the share of Temenus was 
Argolis. How far he subdued this territory 
cannot be stated. It seems clear, however, that 
neither Tiryns nor Mycens, its ancient capitals, 
fell into lis hands. After some time, the four 
sons of Temenus conspired inst bis life , and 
C'‘risus, the eldest, succeeded him at Argos The 
youngest brother, Agreus, appears to have con- 

uered the adjacent termtury of Trezea, where 
the Dorians are said to have been admitted wah- 
out resistance. During the same period, Dei- 
phontes, a Heracleid of another line, who had 
married Hyrnetho, a daughter of Temenus, drew 
a part of the Dorians over to his side, and with 
their aid undertook and effected the conquest of 
Epidaurus, which thenceforth became a Dorian 
state Aristotle says, however, that Iomans from 
the Attic Tetrapohs accompanied the Donans 
ain their expedition, and shared the possession of 
Epidaurus with them If this be fact, 1t may 
have had great influence on the Attic traditions 
relating to the return of the Heracleids. 

About the same period Phalces, another son of 
Temenus, subjected Sicyon to the Donan sway. 
In the next generation the Dorian arms were 
carried up the valley of the Sicyonian Asopus 
against Phhus. They were led by Rhegaidas, 
son of Phalces, who appears to have been as- 
sisted by forces from Argos. The Dorians in- 
vited the Sicyons to receive them as friends, and 
to make a fair partition of their fruitful territory 
with the new settlers. The ray ed of them 
acceded to this proposition , but Hippasus, who 
opposed it, with some few followers, jomed the 
Ionian e ts, who were embarking for Asia. 
Phhus, therefore, fell into the hands of the Do- 
mans, and Cleonz seems also to have been 
rang by them, as a state mdependent of 


Another settlement of the Donians was effected 
at this period in Cormth. Aletes, son of Hip- 
potes, one of the Doran chefs, who had em- 
barked at Naupactus, for the subjugation of Pe- 
loponnesus, having grown up to manhood, col- 
lected a band of adventurers, all and 
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directed his arms ast Corinth. The mode 
in which he effected his conquest 1s uncertain, as 
xt 18 variously related, but it 1s clear that he 
overthrew the house of Sisyphus, and that Co- 
rinth fell into the hands of the universally victo- 
mous Dorians. 

The fall of Cormth brought the Donans, for 
the first time, into conflict with Attica. At the 
instigation of Aletes, the conqueror of Connth, 
the Dorian states united their forces for its sub- 
jugation, and for this purpose they marched an 
army to Athens, and encamped before its walls, 
Their object, however, was defeated 1n the maim 
mtent. but the httle termtory of Megara was 
separated from Attica, and occupied by a Dorian 
colony, which continued closely united with Co- 
rinth, as its parent city, for a long season. 

Such appears to have been the extent of the 
conquests of the Dorians in the Peloponnesus 
dunng the earher ages. Their love of domimon, 
nowever, was not confined within the limits of 
Peloponnesus Dorian colomes were established 
at this period in gina, hitherto the seat of an 
‘Kohan population, and in Crete Two prinei- 
pal expeditions are said to have proceeded to 
Crete, one from Laconia, and the other from 
Argohs As, however, these tooh place about 
sity vears after the Dorian mvasion, it must not 
he supposed that the emigrants were all Dotians 
It would rather seem that they were a mixed 
body, under the rule of Dorian leaders ‘Their 
numbers were not large, but the state in which 
they found the country seems to have favoured 
their undertaking, and to have enabled them to 
gain at the time a firm footing, aud then to 
muke steady progress, till the whole island was 
subjected to the Dorian rule 

‘Thus the Donans, under the sway of the He- 
racleids, established themselves over the whole 
of Peloponnesus, the mountainous districts of 
Arcadia and Achaia excepted Their settle- 
ments were various, and, as may be supposcd, 
some rose, 1n process of time, to a pre-eminence 
over the rest Conspicuous among these settle- 
ments was Sparta, where Eurysthenes and Pro- 
cles fixed their residence, and which s500n 
usurped an authority over the whole country 
which it ever afterwards preserved, the other 
towns becoming unfortified, defenceless, and in- 
significant. In this state 1t was that the laws of 
Lycurgus, which have been so much admired by 
some 1n all ages, were established. 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE RETURN OF THE HERACLEIDS TO 
THE SIXTH CENTURY BC 


B.c 884—668. 


THE pepet of two centunes after the Dorian 
invasion of Peloponnesus, exhibits little else than 
the repeated wars of the S with their 
Argive pogubonrs: These domestic broils, how- 
ever, which were occasioned by the unequal 
division of property, by the feuds, and diminished 
power of the kings, were the origin of that con- 
stitation to which Sparta was cipally in- 
debted for her subsequent splendour. At the 


CENTURY B.C. 1? 
end of that time, about 880 n.c, Lycurgus, the 
uncle and guardian of the minor king Chanilaus, 
framed this constitution, in order to avert the 
fatal consequences which it was evident to him 
would otherwise occur At the same time, Ly- 
curgus did not legislate for peace as the details 
of the history, and the section on the Greek go- 
vernments will show, the constitution which he 
framed was essentially warhke 

The effects of the warhke mstitutions of Ly- 
curgus were soon displayed in Sparta. Its youth: 
having been trained for war, were ready, and 
perhaps impatient, for new enterprises. Hence 
they carly engaged in contests on the mde of 
Arcadia and Argos These, however, were not 
attended with any important results the Ar- 
gives and Tegeans successfully withstood their 
assaults for a long series of y ears. 

At length, a more inviting conquest offered 
itselt to the Spartans on another side. This was 
Messenia, which, as betore recorded, had fallen 
to the share of Cresphontes, when the Pelopon- 
nesus was divided among the Lleracleids. 

Since that division, Messema had greatly 
flounshed Under the mild and equitable rule 
of Cresphontes, and Ins son ALpytus, with their 
suceessors, the urts of peace were encourag- 
ed, and the whole country prospered. This 
appears to have exeited the jealousy of the 
Spartans, and the Messemans not being famous 
for their shill in arms, the country offered them 
an easy conquest, and they only wanted for a 
preteat of invasion 

The assigned causes of the fatal quarrel are 
worthy notwe, Imasmuch as they tend to mark 
the manners of the age, and to show that, how- 
ever the Greeks were politically divided, they 
always maintained a community m the concerns 
of rehgon, at least im many respects At a 
place called Limaw, or “ the pools,” on the west- 
crn shirts of Tlaygetus, there was a temple of 
Artemis Limnatis It stood on the confines of 
Laconia and Messenia, and was 2 common sanc- 
tuary for both In the reign of the Spartan 
king Teleclus, the seventh from Agius, the Spar- 
tans sent a company of virgins to celebrate a 
festival at this temple, and Teleclus went with 
them. Some Messeniuns offered violence to this 
company, and the king was slain. 

Such was the tale of the Spartans. The Mes- 
senians, however, say that Teleclus had laid a 
stratagem for capturing some of their citizens 
at this festival, and that these Spartan virgins 
were youths in disguise, having daggers hid 
under their dress Discovering this, they add, 
the Spartans fell by the hands of their intended 
victins, and their countrymen, conscious of their 
injustice, made no demand of reparation. 

In this, therefore, 1t 1s doubtful who were the 
aggressors, the Messenians or Spartans efore 
this breach was healed, however, # fresh one 
was made, 1p which the Spartans were palpably 
in error, and which would tend to show the 
truth of the Messemian accusation, that the Spar- 
tans quarrelled with them from motives of 
ambition. 

A Messenian, named Polychares, a man of 
great note among his countrymen, who had 
gained the prize at the Olympic games, having 
cattle for which he had no pasture, contracted 
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with a Spartan, or more properly, a Lacontan, 
named Eusphnus, to feed t pig “td ures in 
Luconia, paepenae proved unworthy of his trust. 
He sold both the cattle and the herdsmen to some 
traders who had touched at one of the Lacoman 
ports, and went to Polychares with the tale that 
they had been carried away by pirates. While 
yet the he was in his mouth, one of the herdsmen 
who had escaped, came to his master and related 
the truth. Eumphnus, seeing iis ciime was dis- 
covered, deprecated the resentment of Poly- 
chares, by the most humiliating confession of 
his guilt, and he intreated him to be satisfied 
with the price of the oxen, and to send his son 
along with him to receive 1t = =Polychares con- 
sented, and the youth went with Eugphnus, but 
when they were on Laconian ground, the treach- 
erous Spartan took away the life of his com- 
panion Polychares, as was natural, sought 
redress at Sparta, but when the kings and ephors 
refused to listen to him, he took his revenge into 
his own hands; he waylaid passengers on the 
borders of Laconia, and slew every Lacoman 
that fell into his power. 

At this time, Alcamenes and Theopompus 
reigned in Sparta, and Androcles and Antiochus 
sat on the throne of Messenia. The two former, 
in their turn, sent to demand that Polychares 
should be given up to them. The kings of Mes- 
senia held an assembly to deliberate on ther 
answer, and they took opposite sides of the 
question. Androcies sought to deliver up Poly- 
chares to justice, but Antiochus opposed it on the 
ground that the aggressor, Euxphnus, would 
remain at large, while the innocent would suffer 
This division of sentiment gave rise to a conflict, 
in which Androcles, and some of the chief men 
on his side, lost their ives, and his children fied 
to Sparta. 

By the issue of this conflict, Antiochus became 
sole king of Messenia, and he sent proposals to 
Sparta for settling the dispute by the decision of 
some impartial tribunal, as the Argive Amphic- 
tyony, or the Athenian Areopagus To this the 
a grees kings made no reply, and in the course 
of a few months Antiochus died, and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Euphes ‘This was the signal 
for war. In the beginning of his reign, about 
B c. 743, the Spartans bound themselves, by 
oath, never to cease from war with the Messe- 
nians till they hud made the land their own by 

ht of conquest, 

ving come to this resolution, the Spartans, 
dispensing with the established usage of sending 
a herald before them to declare war, suddenl 
crossed the border, under the command of Al- 
camenes, 1n the dead of the night, and marched 
ps erp Amphea., one of the towns on the frontiers 

Messenia. The gates of Amphea were open, 
as in time of peace, and the invaders 
the inhabitants without mercy, and took pos- 
session of the town. 

As soon as Euphes heard of the surprise of 
Amphea, he prepared to resist the enemy. He 
summoned a general assembls of his countrymen 
to the plain of Stenyclarus, when it was resolved 
that the Messenians should abandon the open 
country, and settle in such of their towns as 
were best fortfied by art and nature, and there 
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that vigour and discipline requisite to oppose 
their Spartan invaders. 

While they were thus occupied, the Spartans 
made inroads from Amphea into the heart of the 
country, and began already to look upon Mes- 
semia as their own. Hence they spared the farm- 
houses, and the vines, and ohve trees, and only 
carned away the fruit, corn, cattle, and slaves. 
On the other hand, the Messenians made frequent 
incursions into Lacoma, and infested its sea- 
coasts, carrying away every thing on which they 
eonld lay their hands. 

At length, 1n the fourth year of the war, about 
Bc 740, the Messemans ventured to take the 
field They did not, however, put everything 
to the havard of a battle, but entrenched them- 
selves in a strong position, where they could not 
be attacked without great risk This campaign, 
therefore, closed after a few skirmishes, the 
results of which were dishonourable to the 
Spartans 

During the next year it 15 said that a great 
battle was fought, in winch the Spartans were 
assisted by Cretan archers, and by the Dryopes, 
whom the Argives had expelled from Asiné. 
The two armies engaged with a fury of which 
modern times, being without equal incentives, 
ean furnish no example They were alike ani- 
mated with a love of glory and adesire of ven- 
geance—passions which they carmed to such a 
pitch, that no one deigned to ask quarter, or at- 
tempted to soothe, by the promise of ransom, the 
unrelenting cruelty of the victors The issue of 
the battle was, however, doubtful neither side 
raised a trophy, and they buried their deac by 
mutual consent. 

But, although the effects of this battle were 
equally destructive to both parties, its remote 
consequences were ruinous to the Messemans 
Every year they suffered more and more from 
the presence of the enemy The open country 
had been so long the spoil of the Spartans, that 
their means of support began to fail , their slaves 
also deserted, and disease, the natural conco- 
mutant of war and scarcity, made havoc among 
them Thus situated, the Messenians adopted 
new measures they took refuge among the al- 
most inaccessible mountains of Ithome, on the 
western side of the vale of Pamusus—a place 
which, though situated neur the frontiers of La- 
conia, afforded them a secure retreat, being 
strongly fortified by nature, and surrounded by 
a wall which had been built in early times, pro- 
bably by the AZohan settlers from the north of 
Thessaly. 

Still the Messenians were exposed to the dan- 
ger of perishing by famine; and, in their ex- 
tremity, they sent to consult the oracle at Delphn 
The pythoness declared that a virgin of the 
blood of AEpytus, selected by lot, must be offered 
up as a victim to the gods, and that should the 
lot fall wrong, one willingly offered must suffer 
instead. The lot fell on the daughter of Lycis- 
cus, but the father opposed the sacrifice, and 
privately carried her away, and fied to Sparta. 
Discovering this, one Anmstodemus, an gs bea 
also, freely offered his own daughter; and when 
this was opposed by hersuitor, the unnatural father 
elew her with his own hands. The priests now 


exercise themselves in arms, in order \o acquire | Cemanded tadher wick. Tot the Messenian 
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king, supported by the Acpytidian fambhes, who 
were numerous and powerful, persuaded the 
people that the command of the oracle was fully 
obeyed, and that no more blood was required by 
the 


The aid which superstition brought was ef- 
fectual in putting a stop to the war for five years. 
The Spartans, hearing of this sacnfice, were 
fearful of coming to an engacement. At the 
end of that time, however, Theapompus ven- 
tured to lead an ied against Ithome The 
Messenians accepted the challenge for battle, 
but, as before, though 1t continued till mght-fall, 
no victory was gained on either side It was 
chiefly distinguished by contests between the 
chiefs; and this led to important consequences, 
Euphes himself attacked Theopompus, and died 
of the wounds he had received in the contest. He 
left no heir, and Amstodemus was called to the 
throne by the unanimous voice of the people, in 
opposition to that of the pests, and in prefeicnee 
to all others of the Epytidian race. 

The bravery and activity of Aristodemus were 
such, that he baffled the hopes ot the Spartans 
for five years. He defeated them in several de- 
sultory rencounters , and 1m the hfth year 1s said 
to have overcome them 1m a preat battle, at the 
foot of Ithome The spirits of the Spartans be- 
gan to sink, and they now, lhewise, called in 
the ad of superstition In their distress they 
had recourse to the same oracle which had re- 
lieved the affliction of the Messemans, and the 
destruction of Ithome was announced, with pro- 
phetic obscurity Amstodemus, also, was warned 
by the god to beware of Spartan cunning, and 
that prodigies should mark the approaching tall 
of Ithome The Spartan perseverance prevailed 
over the endurance of the Messenians, and 
Ithome was taken BC 723 Aristodemus having 
previously put an end to his hfe at the tomb of 
his daughter, whom he had slain through the 
dictates of the oracle. 

It 1s not clear whether the Messenians escaped 
from Ithome by force, by capitulation, or by 
sufferance. Some, it would appear, withdrew 
into foreign lands, many of Ingher rank took 
refuge in Sicyon, Argos, and other Arcadian 
towns, the priestly families retired to Eleusis, 
while the main body settled in those parts of 
Messenia from which they had been collected in 
Ithome. 

As soon as they gained possession of Ithome, 
the Spartans rased 1t to the ground. They also 
made themselves masters of the other Messenian 
towns, except Mothone and a Eas and disposed 
of the country at pleasure hus they gave a 
portion of the coast, near the western cape of 
the Messenian gulf, to the Dryopes, and a dis- 
trict called Hyamia was bestowed upon the de- 
scendants of ‘Androdles: The treatment of the 
rest of the nation may be gathered from the verse 
of Tyrtzus, who, 1n the third generation of the 
conquest, roused the pride of the Spartans by 
reminding them of what their ancestors had done 
to the Messemians. they had made them stoop, 
he said, like asses, to their burdens, and to pay 
their masters a moiety of the fruits of the land, 
they were, therefore, reduced to the condition of 
Laconian Thus ended the first Mes- 
genian war. 
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At the close of this war Greece appears to 
have been in tranquillity for several years. Peace 
romoted population, and the imbhabitants of 
eloponnesus continued to diffuse colonies over 
the islands of Sicily and Corcyra, and the south- 
ern division of Italy, known 10 after ages by the 
name of Magna Grecia. ln this latter country 
two considerable estabhshments were formed 
about the same time, at Rhegium and at 'Taren- 
tum. The former early acquired the ascendancy 
over the neighbouring cities. and the latter be- 
came the most powerful community on the east- 
ern coast, and gave name to the sparious bay 
which penetrates so deeply mto Italy as almost 
to unite the Tuscan and Iomian seas, 

Concerning most of these colonies no particu- 
Jars are handed down to us in history, and 
that of Tarentum 15 connected with circum- 
stances over which it 1s better to draw a veil. 
It will be sufficient to say, that it was composed 
of a race called Parthema, the ulicit offspring of 
Spartan women, and who were born while the 
Spartans were performing the conditions of their 
oath not to lay down their arms until they had 
subdued the Messemans On the return of the 
Spartan warriors, these Partheniw joined with 
the Helots to saciifice them , and the conspiracy 
bempe discovered, they were dismissed, under a 
leader named Phalantus, to the delightful re- 
cesses of the Tarentine gulf 

Thus about torty years passed away, and a 
new generation sprung up in Messema, winch, 
while they groaned under a degrading yoke, 
had the heroic dec ds of their fathers engraven in 
their memories And even the Messenians, who 
had been exempted, by the pohey or generosit 
of Sparta, from the servile condition to whie 
the bulk of their countrymen were reduced, felt 
the exception humilating to their character. 
The exiles, also, were eager to recover their pa- 
trimonies the universal wish was for that inde- 
pendence which the other Greek states possessed , 
and they only waited for a leader able and will- 
ing to cope with their oppressors. 

That leader was found in Aristomenes, a youth 
descended from the ancient line of Messenian 
kings, and whose high natural spirit was ele- 
vated still more by the opimion of his descent 
from Hercules. In strength and courage he 
equalled Aristodemus, and no fearful remem- 
brance of guilt pressed upon his conscience. 
From his birth-place, Andanta, he cheered the 
hopes of the exiles, excited still more the indig- 
nation of the oppressed Messenians, and obtained 
promises of aid from Argos, Arcadia, and Elis. 
After these preparations, the second Messeman 
war commenced, B.c 685 

The first engagement was fought at Dere, a 
village of Messema. At this time no succours 
had arrived from abroad, but the Mcssemans 
struggled so desperately that the victory was 
doubtful. The valour of Arstomencs, indeed, 
struck fear into his enemies, and inspired his 
countrymen with confidence. They would have 
raised. him to the throne, but he refused the 
proffered honour, and contented himself with the 
appellation of general, which, 1n that 
implied a superiority 11 martial exercises, in 
knowledge of war, and in the experience of com- 
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The first adventure of Aristomenes, after his 
elevation, appears romantic but the situation of 
the 1ans required something extraordinary 
which should act upon the superstitious feelings 
of the Spartans, and cause a dimirution of their 
courage. Knowing this, Aristomenes crossed 
the mountains, came down at night on the plain 
of Sparta, and fixed a shield he had taken in 
battle against the temple of Athene, surnamed 
Chaleiweus, or, “the brazen house,” on which 
was -nseribed, that Aristomenes had dedicated it 
from Spartan spoils. ‘This event caused the 
Spartans much alarm. They saw that they had 
no common enemy to contend with, and they 
sought aid of the Delphic oracle The Pytho- 
ness bade them seek for an Athenian counsellor, 
and they accordingly sent an embassy to Athens 
for that purpose The Athenians were by no 
means desirous of the finest province of the 
Peloponnesus being irrecoverably annexed to 
the dommion of Sparta, and yet superstition for- 
bade disobedience to the oracle. In this dilemma, 
therefore, they sent to Sparta Tyrteus, a man 
who, 1n common with every Athenian citizen, had 
borne arms, but who was chiefly known as a 

t. 

The Spartans reccived Tyrteus as the sacred 
messenger of the divimty, and his verses were 
supposed to be instructions and sentiments in- 
spired by the god. Notwithstanding, the valour 
of Arstomenes long continued to prevail against 
the force of the oracle, and the enemies of Mes- 
senia Jle thnce defeated the Spartans in the 
plain of Stenyclarus, and the most remarkable of 
these battles was fought at a place called the 
Boar’s Monument, from atradition that Hercules 
had anciently sacrificed a boar on that spot 

In these engagements, the Messenians were re- 
inforced by the assistance of their allies of Elis, 
Sicyon, Argos, and Arcadia, ‘The Spartans were 
aided by the Corimthians, and the citizens of 
Leprea, who chose to seek the protection of 
Sparta, rather than own the government of Elis 
The combined army of the Spartans was com- 
manded by Anaxander, the Spartan king, and 
was influenced by the authority of Hecatzus, 
the diviner, and Tyrtreus, the poet. On the part 
of the Messemans, there was no poct to inflame 
the passions , but itis said that the predictions 
of their diviner, Theoclus, had great influence 
on the valorous Aristomenes, to whom the suc- 
cess of those engugements was chiefly owing 
In the battle of the Boar’s Monument, at the 
head of a little band of Messenian youths, he 
successively broke each division of the Spartan 
forces, till all were put to flight, and many 
slaughtered. 

The issue of this battle rescued Messenia 
from Spartan domination for three years; and 
Aristomenes, in the mean time, overran the hos- 
tile territory, to destroy the defenceless villages, 
and to the inhabitants into servitude The 
towns of Phare, Carye, and Egila, successively 
experienced the effect of his ravages. He even 
meditated an attack on Sparta itself, but he was 
induced to forego his design. 

The success of the Messenians so completel 
prostrated the courage of the Spartans, that 
the kings, senate, and assembly meditated nego- 
tuations of peace. The poet us, however, 
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opposed this measure, with the influence of his 
verse , and the Spartans, inspired thereby, again 
entered Messenia with an army as numerous and 
powerful as on former occasions. 

It may seem incredible that poetry should 
bave such influence, 1t1s, however, well known, 
that even 1n these days, a popular song sometimes 
produces considerable consequences, and the 
verse of Tyrteus was of that soul-stirring na- 
ture which well accorded with the warhke spint 
of the Spartans. The following 1s a specimen :— 


‘Rouse, rouse, my youths! the chain of torpor break! 
Spurn idle rest, and couch the glittering lance! 
hat ' does not shame with blushes stain your cheek, 
Quick mantling, as ye catch the warrior's glance f 


* Ignoble youths! say, when shall valour’s fiame 
Burn in each breast? here, here, while hosts invade, 
And war's wild clangors all your courage claim, 

Ye sit as if still peace embower'd the shade 


‘* But sure, fair honour crowns the’ auspicious deed 
When patriot love impels us to the field, 
When to defend a trembiing wife we bleed, 
And when our shelter'd offapring bless the shield 


‘* What time the Fates ordain, pale death appears 
Then, with firm step and sword high drawn, depart , 
And, marching through the first thick shower of spears, 
Beneath thy buckler guard the intrepid heart. 


** Fach mortal, though he boast celestial sires, 
Slave to the sovereign destiny of death, 
Or ’mid the carnage of the piain expires, 
Or yields, unwept at home, his coward breath 


‘* Yet sympathy attends the brave man's bier, 
Secs on cach wound the balmy grief bestow'd, 
And, as in death the universal tear, 

Through life inspires the homage of a god 


“ For like a turret his proud glories rise, 
And stand, above the rival’» reach, alone, 
While milnons hail, with fond adoring eyes, 
The deeds of many a hero met in one ” 


Such strains as these would naturally excite 
the warlihe temperament of the Spartans The 
influence of poetry, indeed, may be said to have 
been o fearful stimulant to war 1n all ages. 
Homer 1s known to have been the constant com- 
panion of both Alexander and Napoiecon His 
strains have for many years excited the spirit of 
ambition and the love of war. 

Aroused by the verse of Tyrtecus, the Spartans 
longed to meet their foes once more One con- 
sideration only, suggested by their superstition, 
damped their ardour. They foresaw that an 
engagement would be attended with indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, whence they feared that they 
should not obtain the sacred mites of funeral 
This melancholy thought chilled the boldest 
heart with superstitious horror, and might have 
formed an obstacle to success, had not their 
terrors been removed by Tyrtecus. By his ad- 
vice, each soldier tied a tohen, mnscribed with his 
name, round his right arm, by means of which 
his body, however disfigured by wounds, might 
be recognised by his friends and kindred. Thus 
fortified, they marched forward to meet their 
dreaded, and hitherto victorious foes. 

In order to ensure the victory, the Spartans 
had recourse to unworthy arts. Although pos- 
sessed of little private wealth, they had a con- 
siderable public treasure, and with this they 
seduced Aristocrates, son of Hicatas, who com- 
manded the Arcadian alles of the Messenians, 
to draw off his men 1n the heat of the battle. 
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This threw the Messenian ranks into disorder, 
and left them exposed on all sides to superior 
numbers. It was in vain that Anstomenes sought 
to withstand his enemies. After a great slaughter, 
im which Androcles, Phintas, and Phanas were 
slain, who, next to Aristomenes, formed the pmn- 
cipal ornament and defence of their declining 
country, the Messemians were completely over- 
thrown. 

After this defeat, Amstomenes, and a feeble 
and disheartened remnant, collected in Andania 
Anstomenes felt himself unable to heep the field, 
and therefore he resolved to take up his position 
in the mountain fortress of Eira, at the foot of 
which the Neda separates Messenia from Tri- 
phylha. Here they took up their position, while 
the Spartans made themselves masters of the 
country , Pylus and Methone, and the adjacent 
coast, excepted. Having effected this, they en- 
camped at the foot of mount Eira, hoping to 
reduce it either by force or famine 

But the enterprising spirit of Amstomenes was 
not to be broken by misfortune In this situation 
he resisted the efforts of the Spartans for eleven 
years, during which time he made various suc- 
cessful salhes Nor was this all. With a chosen 
band ot three hundred men, he, at different 
times, overran the Spartan territories, and plun- 
dered such cities as were either weakly garri- 
soned or negligently defended He swept the 
vales of Messemia and Laconia, and returned 
laden with spoil to Eira. 

Thus baffled, and forced to feed the enemy 
which they sought to starve, the Spartans re- 
solved to turn Messenia and the borders of 
Lacoma into a desert They forbade their 
citizens to till the land in this region until the 
war should be endid But this was a measure 
which struck at the root of their own interests 
As these lands were the most fertile in the pro- 
vinees, and the crops m other parts had failed 
through the inclemency of the season, they were 
themselves threatened by famine, and the pro- 
ea anhy of the wasted grounds, deprived of their 

arvests, were ready to add to 1ts horrors by sedi- 
tion Civil broils would inevitably have ensued, 
had not Tyrtzus touched a different chord, and 
allayed their passions by celebrating the blessings 
of concord and obedience tothe state He taught 
the Spartans patiently to bear the loss of fortune, 
as well as of life, in the service of their country, 
by these verses — 

“If fighting for his dear paternal so! 
The soldier 1n the front of battle fall, 


*Tis not in fickle fortune to despoul 
His store of fame—that shines, the charge of all 


** But if, oppress’d by penury, he rove 
Far from his native town and fertile plain, 
And lead the sharer of his fondest love 
In youth too tender with her infant train, 


‘And tf his aged mother, his shrunk sire, 
Join the sad group, see many a bitter 111 
Against the houseles« family conspire, 
And all the measure of the wretched fill. 


** Pale shivering want companion of his way, 
He meets the lustre of no pitying eye , 
To hunger and dire infamy a prey— 
Dark hatred scowls, and scorn quick passes by 


“ Alas! no traits of beauty or of birth— 
No blush now lingers in his sunken face' 
Dies every feeling, as he roams o’er earth, 
Of shame transmitted to a wandering race 
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** But be it ours to guard this hallow’d spot, 
To shield the tender offspri: iE and the wife, 
Here steadily await our destined lot, 

And for their sakes, resign the gift of life " 


Emboldened by his success, and while the 
enemy were disturbed by these commotons, 
Aristomenes undertook a bolder exploit than 
hitherto He set out late in the evening with his 
favourite band from Eira, and marching all might 
arrived by day-break at Amycli, situate on the 
banks of the LCurotas, at the distance of a tew 
nnles from Sparta. He entered the place, car- 
nied off a considerable booty, and returned to his 
mountain, before the Spartans could ariive to 
the assistance of the Amyclwans iis bold dar- 
ing, however, carried him beyond the bounds of 

rudence In a second incursion, he met with 
half of the Spartan forces, with both their kings 
at their head, and himself and band were made 
prisoners They were all condemned to be 
thrown down a high rock into a pit called the 
Cadeas.* His companions were dashed to pieces 
by the fall, but Aristomenes was preserved by 
av aceident, and finally eacaped to Eira 

This escape of Aristome nes has been surround- 
ed by fable. but in itselfit was perfectly natural. 
The Spartans, who admired valour, even m an 
enemy, permitted him, it appeirs, to retam his 
stueld, which was held in high veneration by the 
Grecian soldiers As he descended, this shield 
struch against the sides of the pit, and thereby 
broke his fall, and preserved his lite He con- 
tinued two days in this situation, waiting the 
approach of death = On the third day he heard 
a noice, and looking towards the spot whence it 
proceeded, he percen ed a fox, or Jackall, devour- 
ing the mangled remains of his companions 
He allowed the animal to approach bim, and 
then caught hold of its tail, determined to tollow 
wherever it should lead) It conducted him towards 
a chink an the rock through which it had entered, 
and Aristomenes followed with much difheulty, 
and the next day he reached Eira 

The news of the escape of Aristomencs was 
carmed to the Spartans by a Messcmian, but he 
was not beheved Ina few days, however, they 
received full demonstration that he was yet alive 
At this time preparations were being made tor 
pushing the siege of Esra with vigour, and a 
body of Corinthian auxithanes were marching to 
aSoist in its capture Aristomenes received im- 
tellgence of this, and issung with a chosen 
body from Fira, attacked them by mght, routed 
them with great slaughter, and plundered their 
camp. 

Other adventures are related of Aristomeucs 
which bear the mark of fiction. At length, mm 
the eleventh year after he had taken up his posi- 
tion in Enra, the fate of Messemia was decided 
As usual, the oracle takes a leading part in the 
victory, but the facts appear to be these in 
foul weather, 1t was usual for the Messenian 
sentinels to leave their stations, and scek shelter 
from the fury of the element» ‘This was dis- 
covered to the Spartans, and accordingly, in a 
tempestuous might, they scaled the walls of the 
citadel, and before the alarm was given, they 
were already within. At this time, Aristomenes 


* This cavern was commonly employed as a grave for 
the most atrocious cnminals 
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was phic Bagi a wound, but in spite of this, 
and though he had lost all hope, he urged his 
companions to the combat. For three days and 
nights they maintained the struggle, the very 
women fighting with them But their valour 
was of no avail. Their little band was constantly 
diminished, while the Spartans were as con- 
stantly relieved by fresh troops. Secing their 
desperate situation, the diviner Theocles at length 
decided the issuc of the battle After exhorting 
Aristomenes to abandon the strife with destiny, 
and to save the last hopes of Messenia, and after 
warning the Spartans that their triumphs would 
not be perpetual, he rushed into the thickest of the 
fight, and perihed ©n seeing this, Aristomenes 
checked the ardour of his warriors, and bidding 
them form into a hollow square, inclosing their 
wives and children, advanced tuwards the enemy , 
and the Spartans, fearing the rage of their despair, 
opened a road through their ranks for the fagi- 
tives, and they took shelter mm Arcadia. 

The Messenians were hospitably received by 
their fathful alles the Arcadians, and thus en- 
couraged, Aristomenes meditated an exploit, the 
boldness of which little corresponded with his 
fallen fortune. With five hundred of his own 
soldiers, and three hundred Arcadians, he deter- 
mined to make his way 1n the face of his enemies 
to Sparta It was hoped by him, that, as the 
main body of the Spartans were at Eira, his 
little force might make a decp impression on 
that unwalled city, while its defenders were ab- 
sent The arrangements for this purpose were 
made with the Arcadian king, Aristocratcs , but 
he again betrayed the cause of his alhes ~— Hav- 
ing retarded the execution of the project, on pre- 
tence that the appearance of the entrails of the 
sacrifice was unfavourable, he sent a confidential 
slave to Sparta, with a letter, warning the Spartan 
king. Anaxander, of bis danger. This slave was 
intercepted on his return with a letter from that 
prince, acknowledging the services of Aristo- 
crates. This was the signal for his doom = The 
enraged Arcadians stoned hin to death, and 
raised 2 monument, whereon were inscribed his 
crime and punishment 

Thus baffled in the only deugn by which they 
could hope to avenge the wrongs of their country, 
fifty of the exiles, with an /Epytid leader, 
secretly crossed the border and fell upon the 
Spartans at Eira, sword in hand, and perished 

hus act closed the second Messeman war, B. c. 
668. 

The conquered Messenians experienced various 
fortunes hose who remamed in Messenia be- 
came helots, but it 1s probable that few free men 
submitted to slavery. The citizens of Pylus and 
Methone, seeing no hope of retaimmng their in- 
dependence, after the fall of E:ra, fled by ship to 
Cyliene, the Elean port Arnved there, they 
sent to Anstomenes, desinng him to lead them 
to anew country. Aritomenes, however, could 
not abandon the task he had imposed upon him- 
self, namely, to wage ceaseless war with Sparta ; | 
but he appointed his two sons, Gorgus and Man- 
ticlus, to be the founders of the new colony. 
These differed in opinion as to whither they 
should bend their steps. Gorgus proposed to take | 
possession of the island Zacynthus, which, from its 
situation mn the Jonian sea, lay conveniently for | 
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harassing the martime coasts of Laconia, while 
Manticlus advised that they should sail to the 
great island of Sardinia, where, forgetting their 
revenge, they might hve in comfort. Nerther 
advice prevailed , but one band under Go and 
Manticlus sought the city of Rhegium, on the 
straits that separate Italy from Sicily, where 
they found some of their kinsmen, who had set- 
tled there at the end of the former war About 
forty years after, one of their countrymen, named 
Anaxilaus, raised himself to the supreme authority 
of Rhegium, and, with his aid, they made them- 
selves masters of Zancle, on the o ite side of 
the straits, which they named essene, and 
which 18 still called Messina. 

But while these Messenians were seeking a sub- 
sistence, there were others under Aristomenes 
sevking an opportunity of revenge, and who there- 
fore remained in Greece While thus waiting, 
however, Aristomenes died a natural death at 
Rhodes, and the Spartan yoke appeared, by his 
death, to be fitted on the neck of Messenia for 
ever Henceforward, Sparta continued to rise 
towards undisputed pre-eminence not only in 
Peloponnesus, but 1n all Greece 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE HISTORY OF ATHENS TO THE EXPULSION 
OF THE PisISTRATIDS. 


ABO'T B c. 1300—-505. 


Derre the period coeval with and anterior to | 


the Messenian wars, the history of Athens 1s 
rendered important, rather by domestic revolu- 
tions than bv conquest The situation and pe- 
culurities of Attica, while it rendered it less 
exposed to the attacks of wandering hordes, 
favoured the gradual growth of national pros- 
perity§ This 1s incontestable, but 1t would be 
difheult to point out the course of its progress 
with perspicuity 

In the earhest ages, Athens was a kingly 
government Assuch its history begins properly 
with Theseus, who succeeded his father -Egeus, 
about B c 1300 Certam institutions, however, 
as that of the areopagus, and the division of the 
people into nobles, husbandmen, and mechanics, 
mav be ascribed to the colony of Cecrops Stull 
Theseus was, properly speaking, the founder of 
the state, since, instead of four distnmects, hitherto 
independent of one another, he constituted the 
city of Athens as the only seat of government 
Conspicuous among his successors are Menes- 
theus, who felt before Troy, and the last king Cod- 
rus, who, by voluntary sacrifice of his life, rescued 
Attica from the inroads of the Donans. He, it 
is said, finding that the Delphic oracle had as- 
sured Aletes, the Dorian leader, that he would be 
successful, provided he spared the hfe of the 
Athenian king, went out at the gate, disguised 
in a woodman’s garb, and provoked a Dorian 
to slay him. 

The death of Codrus occurred about B. c 1068, 
when the Athenians, charmed with his self- 
devotion, resolved to abohsh monarchy, simce 
they could find no one worthy to occupy his 
throne. Having taken this resolution, they es- 
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tablished archons for hfe, taken from the famuly | 
of Codrus Thurteen of these appear to have 
ruled, succeeding, like the kings, by inheritance, 
but being accountable for their administration. 
The first of these was Medon, and the last Alc- 
mzon, at whose death, about sc. 752, the form 
of government was agam altered There were 
still archons taken from the family of Codrus, 
but their period of office was ten years Seven of 
these ruled, reaching down tos c 682, when an- 
other change took place Instead of one ruler, 
nine archons were yearly chasen, but so arranged 
that the prerogatives of the former kings, and 
the archons who succeeded them, were divided 
among the first three of the nine All these 
were chosen from noble famlies alone, as were 
the members of the areopagus, and this gave 
rise to an oppressive aristocracy, hke that of the 
patricians of Rome immediately after the expul- 
sion of the Roman kings The political factions 
of the Pediei, Diewrnu, and Parhah, produced 
anarchy at Athens, during which the neighbour- 
mg Meganans took possession of theisland of 
Salamis , and the insurrection of Cylon, and the 
deaths it caused, were long used as a pretext for 
commotion. 

While thus rent in pieces, an attempt had been 
made at legislation, B. c. 622, by Draco. His 
legislation, however, was imperfect; his laws 
were rendered useless by their severity They 
were written not with mk, but blood, simce death 
or banishment were his ordinary penalties, alike 
for the most trivial offences and the most dan- 
gerous crimes. They, theretore, tended only to 
increase the evils they were designed to remedy 
Whence Athens presented one continued scene of 
confusion and misery down to the year BB. c 594, 
when it was rescued from anarchy by Solon 

At this period the people of Athens in gencral 
felt the need of a leader, and would even have 
preferred the despotic rule of one man to the 
tyranny of their nine archons' Hence they 
sought for one who could remedy the disorders 
of the state without giving offence to the nobles 
or commonalty Such a man was found im 
Solon. Belonging himself to the nobles, he was 
nevertheless beloved by all for his prudence, 
activity, justice, and humanity Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he was chosen, by unamni- 
mous consent, to the office of archon, and invested 
with full power to frame a new constitution and 
anew code of laws * 

According to Plutarch, after Solon had com- 
pleted his work of legislation, he found hima If 
exposed to such incessant vexatious from the 
questions of the curious, and the cavils of the 
discontented, that he left Athens for ten years, 
during which time he visited Asia Minor, Cy- 
prus, and Egypt, where he both collected and 
diffused knowledge. This account, however, 
does not appear to be satisfactory, masmuch as 
it supposes him to have there found Croesus reign- 
ing in Lydia, who did not commence his reign 
till twenty or thirty years after. It 1s more pro- 
bable, therefore, that Solon remained in Athens 
for several years, nm order to observe the practical 
effects of his institutions, and to second their 


* An account of this new constitution and new code of 
betebl daa by Solon, will be found im a succeeding 
e ° 
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operations hy his personal influence At the 
same time it appears certain that he eventually 
withdrew from Athens to avow factions, and that 
he visited the countries named and the court of 
Creesus, by whom he was at first received with 
much deference, as related by Herodotus. See 
sa history of the Lydians, nm Ancient History, 
chap. Iv 

Ga the return of Solon to Athens, he found 
that party spirit, which 1s the madness of many 
for the gain of a few, had been actively labouring 
to prevent his institutions Three parties, termed 
the Plain, the Coast, and the Eghlands, had re- 
vived their ancient feads under difterent leaders. 
The Plain was headed by Lycurgus, the Coast by 
Megacles, a descendant of Alemmon, and the 
Highlands by Pisistratus, a kinsman of Solon, 
and the friend of his youth, 

Before he withdrew from Athens, Solon had 
detected the secret designs of Pisistratus, and he 
1s said to have observed of him that nothing but 
his ambition prevented him from displaying the 
highest qualities of a good citizen. Accordingly, 
when, on his return, he discovered that he was 
engaged 10 a struggle for supremacy, he remon- 
strated with him, and with the other cluefs, on 
the danger in which their strifes placed the com- 
monwealth Self-interest, however, was more 
dear to them than the intcrest of the community ; 
and, though Pisttratus listened respecttully to 
Solon, yet he only waited for an opportunity of 
executing his project. 

The contention of the three chiefs, therefore, 
continued But it was im vain for Lycurgus and 
Megacles to contend with Pisistratus — His lus- 
trious birth—for he claimed descent from Cod- 
rus—eminent abilities, winning manners, and the 
popularity he had acquwred by his munificence 
toward the poor, gave him an inmeasurably 
greater chance of success Piststratus knew this; 
and accordingly, when his schemes were ripe 
for action, he wounded himself and mules, and 
then drove his chariot violently into the public 
place, where he informed the multitude that on 
goimg into the country be had been assailed by 
assassins, because he was their declared friend 
On hearing this, one general feeling of mdigna- 
tion prevailed among the crowd, and at this criti- 
cal juncture, an assembly was called by his par- 
tisans, in which Aristo proposed that a guard of 
fifty citizc ns, armed with clubs, should be decreed 
to protect the person of Pisistratus It was in 
vain that Solon hfted his voice against this pro- 
position, the body-guard was decreed , and, with 
their aid, Pisistratus seized the citadel, upon 
which Megacles and the Alemwonids left the city, 
and Lycurgus and his party relinquished further 
opposition. From that time Pisistratus 1s termed, 
by historians, Tyrant of Athens 

Pisistratus appears to have been satisfied with 
the substance of power, and to have uctid with 
great moderation in his government Ile made 
no visible changes in the constitution, affected 
the demeanour of a private citizen, and owned 
himself amenable to the established laws. He 
also continued to show honour to Solon, and to 
advise with him in the admunistrahen of the 
commonwealth. : 

From the circumstance that Solon did not with- 
hold his friendship and advice from Pisistratus, 
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Al 
xiv, where it is stated, that Paul having healed | 


ee ee to the 
usurpation. ere is nothing in tee records of 
history to warrant such a conclusion. He still 
seems to have been the unblemished patriot, and 
only to have acquiesced in a change which he had 
neither the influence nor authority to prevent. 
It is probable, also, as Thirlwall suggests, that 
Solon looked upon the government of Pisistratus, 
though at variance with the principles of his 
constitution, as a less evil than would have en- 
sued from the success of either Megacles or Ly- 
cutgus, and even as good, so far as it prevented 
them from acquiring a simular preponderance 

lt 1s not certain how long Pisistratus enjoyed 
the benefits of the connsels of the sage Solon. 
One account, that of Phamas of Lesbos, which 1s 
apparently the most authcntic, places the death 
of this great man in the yeur following that in 
which the revolution took place, or B ¢ 559 The 
leasure of his retirement seems to have been de- 
voted to the muses, and Plato asserts, that at the 
time of his death he was engaged im the compo 
sition of a poem, in which he had designed to 
describe the flourishing state of Atticd before the 
Ogygian flood, and to celebrate the wars,which 
it waged with the inhabitants of the vast mland 
which afterwards sank in the Atlantic Ocean 

Soon after the death of Solon, Pisistratus fell 
from his ugh situation The party of Lycurezus 
combined with the exiled Alemwonids, and com- 
pelled him to leave Athens = They soon had 
occasion, however, to perceive that he was for- 
midable in defeat; for when hi» property was 
exposed for sale, Callas alone, an ancestor of 
the celebrated Alcibiades, was found bold enough 
to bid for it. From this circumstance, combined 
with a quatre! between the confederated rivals, 
Megacles nade overtures of reconethation to 
Pisistratus, offering to bestow on him the hand of 
his daughter Cassyra, and to assist him im recos- 
ering his lost honours Pisistuatus aceepted this 
proposal , and as it was necessary that a majority 
in the assembly should be procured to favour 
their views, 1t was obtained through the medium 
of ,uperstition, of the aid of which the ambitious 
have availed themselves in all ages 

Herodotus thus relates the circumstance — 
“The Greeks, from the remotest ages, were dis- 
tinguished from the barbarians by their acuteness, 
and the Athenians were, of all the Greeks, the 
most renowned for sagacity Iu one of the Attie 
villages they found a woman, by name Phy a, of 
unusually high stature and comely features 
Having arrayed her in a complete suit of armour, 
she was placed im a chanot und conducted to- 
wards the city, beimg preceded by heralds, who 

roclaimed that Minerva herself was bringing 
k Pisistratus to her own citadel, and exhorted 
the Athenians to receive the favourite of the 
goddess. Pisistratus rode by her side, and when 
they reached the city, the Athenians, believing 
that they saw the goddess in person, adored her, 
and welcomed Pisistratus ” 

There 1s an air of romanée about this story, but 
it does not exceed the bounds of behef. The an- 
cients believed that the gods were made in the 
likeness of men, and being enveloped in the 
darkness of superstition, were hence ever ready 
to do homage to any extraordinary personage. 
A remarkable instance of this 1s recorded, Acts 


a cripple at Lystra, the citizens were disposed | 


to worship him as Mercurius, and Barnabas as 
Jupiter. It was a popular belief, also, among the 
Greeks, that the gods did sometimes visit the 
abodes of men in mortal shape; and it can be 
no wonder, therefore, that the Athemans were 
thus imposed upon. Even 1m late ages, a 
nation wise m 1t8 own conceit exhibited a similar 
farce to wondenng Europe In the festival of 
the goddess of liberty, Robespierre and his atro- 
cious gang decked out a beautiful courtezan to 
represent the goddess, and conducted her in a 
triumphal car, with ceremomes similar to those 
dcscribed above, to the church of Notre Dame! 
Strange as the stories of the ancients are, there 
14, therefore, nothing in this but what may be 
be hesved. 

Notwithstanding, 1t may not be expedient to 
consider the story in the hght of a stratagem on 
which the confederates entirely rehed for over- 
coming the resistance they mnght otherwise have 
expected from thar adversaries. The pageant 
might only have been designed to add solemnity 
to the entrance of Pisistratus, and to suggest the 
reflection that it was by the special favour of 
Heaven he had been restored. This was, doubt- 
less, the general feeling as Phya passed through 
the streets of Athens, but if the cheat had been 


detected, the result might have been directly | 


the opposite to awe and wonder Artifice, seen 
through, begets nnplacable revenge im the minds 
of the superstitious against those who practise 
upon their credulity , and hence 1t may be sup- 
posed, that if was not till after Pisistratus was 
firmly re-established that the secret was made 
hnown, and then only to a few, the multitade 
may have been left under the impression that 
they hid in reality seen their tutelary goddess 
Being restored to power, Pisistratus nominally 
performed his part of the compact by marrying 
the daughter ot Megacles It was soon dis- 
covered, howevei, that, thinking the multutude 
held her tamily under a perpetual curse, he 


treated Ins young wife as one only im name. ' 


This led to a new revolution Indignant at the 
affront, the Alcmmzonids again made common 
cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was com- 
pelled to retire to Eretria in Eubea. 

Pisistratus appears to have been inclined to 
end his days in exile, but Hippias, his eldest son, 
prevailed on him again tomake head against his 
enemies. Accordingly, having great intcrest in 
several Greek cities, he exerted it to the utmost 
to gather contributions toward his projected en- 
terprise He was thus employed ten years, about 
the end of which time, having made prepara- 
tions, he set sal from Eretria, and landed on the 
plain of Marathon 

At this time the two adverse parties were 
firmly united, but their government was not 
popular, and Pisistratus had still many fnends 
in Athens and the surrounding country, who 
flocked to his standard. This aroused his rivals, 
hitherto supe, to action. They marched to 
meet him, but their army was 1ll-disciplined and 
ul-commanded, so that they were quickly routed, 
and Pisistratus became undisputed master of 
Athens. 

In the moment of victory Pisistratus behaved 
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with unwonted humanity for the age in which 
he lived. He stopped the slaughter, and pro- 
claimed a general amnesty, on condition of their 
dispersing quietly to their homes. No sooner, 
however, had he regained his lost power, than he 
commenced an iron rule He took a body of 
foreign mercenaries into constant pay, and sent 
the children of some of the principal citizens, 
whom he suspected of being 1ll disposed toward 
him, to Naxos, which he had reduced under the 
power of his friend Lygdamuis, to be there kept 
as hostages. 

After this, Pisistratus revived the claim of the 
Athenians to the town of Sigeum, on the Helles- 
pont, which he took from the Mityleneans, of 
Lesbos As the ruler of Athens, the chief city 
of the Ionian name, he also undertook the puri- 
fication of Delos, which was enjoined by an 
oracle, and was effected by the removal of the 
bones of those buried within sight of the temple 
of Apollo In Athens he still preserved the 
forms of Solon’s institutions, and he courted 
popularity by largesses, and by throwing hi gar- 
dens open to the poorer citizens Still, he held 
the reins of government with a tenacious hand 
Sle made use of the areopagus to maintain a 
vigorous police, and he enforced that law of Solon 
which required every citizen to give an account 
of ins means of gaining a subsistence, and pun- 
ished idleness. All those who had no regular 
employment he removed from the city, and com- 
pelled them to engage themselves 1n rural occu- 
pations 

It was probably the same policy which prompt- 
ed Pisistratus to engage in many usetul and 
magnificent works, whereby Athens was greatly 
adorned Among these were a temple of Apollo, 
x temple of Olympian Jove, of which he only 
hved to complete the under buildings, the Ly- 
ceum, a garden at a short distance from Athens, 
sacred to the Lycian Apollo, where stately build- 
ings, destined for the exercise of the Athenian 
youth, rose amidst shady groves, and the foun- 
tain of Callirhoe, which, from the new channcls 
in which Pisistratus distributed its waters, was 
afterwards called the Fountain of the Nine 
Springs. To defray the expenses of his varied 
undertakings, Pisistratus laid a tithe on the pro- 
duce of the land, which excited great discontent 
in the minds of the class affected by it, and which 
was, in effect, a tax on the rich for the employ- 
ment of the poor.* 

Historians generally record that Pisistratus 
was the author of a beneficent law which pro- 
vided for the support of the citizens disabled in 
war, but he appears only to have carried out the 
intention of Solon in this respect. It 1s more cer- 
tain that he was a patron of literature Tradition 
states that the world 1s indebted to his love of 
letters for the collection of the Homeric poems, 
which, till his age, had been scattered in uncon- 
nected rhapsodies ; and there can be no doubt that 
he made a collection of the poet's works supe- 
rior in extent and accuracy to any which had 
yet been effected. He 1s said, also, to have been 
the first person in Greece who collected a hbrary, 
and he earned still her praise by imparting 
the contents of that hbrary to the public. Not- 
withstanding his ambition, therefore, Pisistratus 
seems m reality to have been a benefactor of 


Athens, though under his n°, 

never have attained the greatnef!'™ ~~~ 

it glorious m the sight of mankiad."™ solony, and 
his sovereignty to the end of his life, i Cc was de- 
B.c 527, at an advanced age, thirty-?* yatome, 
after his first usurpation. Blireinies 

At the death of Pisistratus, his three® *" | 
Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thessalus, succeet. as 
him 1n his government. Although the characters 
of these three brothers are described as being 
very different, they appear to have lived together 
in great harmony, and to have co-operated, with 
little outward distinction, in the administration 
of the state 

For some years the successors of Pisistratus 
trod in his steps and prosecuted his plans. All 
their attention was directed to the promotion of 
the internal prosperity of the country, and to the 
cultivation of letters and arts ‘Thus a number 
of Hermie, or stone busts of Mercury, were 
erected by them along the sides of the roads lead- 
ing from the capital, inscribed on one side with 
an account of the distance which it marked, and 
on the other with a moral sentence im verse. 
This appears to have been suggested by Hip- 
parchus, who probably wrote the verses, and to 
him, also, 1s aseribed the establishment of the 
order in which the Homeric poems were, in after 
ages, recited at the Panathenaie festival 

Although Hippias, Hipparchus, and 'Thessalus, 
imitated the policy of their father in dropping B 
show of power, as far as consistent with its main- 
tenance, they appear to have been implacable 
toward those who had imeurred their resentment 
or aroused their jealousy Cimon, whom Pisis- 
tratus had recalled from exile, was murdered by 
assassins hired by them Stil, they made no 
change in the laws or the forms of the consti- 
tution, and were otherwise lement They even 
reduced the tax imposed by Puisistratus to a 
twentieth, and their government 18 spoken of as 
having recalled the happiness of the golden age. 
This was doubtless hy perbolical , but ‘Thucydides 
testified that they dihgently cultivated virtue 
and wisdom, and sought the happiness and pros- 
perity of their subjects Under their rule the 
country certainly flourmshed, and the gencrally 
pacific aspect which prevailed among the people 
seemed to indicate that their rule would be en- 
during But it was not 60 While they were 
dreaming of peace, an event occurred which 
suddenly overthrew the government—an event 
which testifies to the transitory nature of the 
affairs of mankind. 

This sudden revolution had its omgin m an 
outrage which Harmodius, a youth distinguished 
by the comeliness of his person, had received 
from Hipparchus The resentment of Harmo- 
dius wounded the pride of Hipparchus, and, out 
of revenge, he offered an insult to the honour of 
his family. By his orders, the sister of Harmo- 
dius was invited to take part in a procession, as 
bearer of one of the gacred vessels, and when she 
appeared in her festal dress, she was rejected 
as unworthy of the honour. This kindled the 
indignation of Harmodius, who, together with a 
frend named Anistogeiton, resolved to destroy 
Hipparchus and overthrow the dynasty of Pisis- 
tratus. ; 

The season fixed for effecting their purpose 
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some have su .e great Panathenza, which 

ion. -,ch @ procession, in which the 
history to wse--d armed with spears and shields, 
seems to hr was the only occasion on which, in 
only to hayacé, they were allowed to carry arms. 
neither *ére but few engaged in the plot, and 
It is “.casures appear to have been ill concerted. 
Sol-.r first attempt was intended against Hippias, 
“ule he was directing the ceremony in the Cere- 
macus, a place in the suburbs, but as they ap- 
proached him, they saw one of the conspirators 
famiharly conversing with hun, which caused 
them to believe they were betrayed. Acting upon 
this feeling, they suddenly resolved to seek Hip- 
parchus within the city, and to destroy him at all 
hazards. In this they succeeded, Harmodius, 
however, was immediately killed by his guards, 
and though Aristogeiton escaped for the moment, 
he was afterwards taken, and put to death with 
extreme torture. 

It was at this period that tyranny commenced 
in reality at Athens Rendered suspicious by 
this event, Hippias was led immediately to acts 
of great severity. All his subjects were regarded 
as secret cnemies, and instead of endeavouring 
to conciliate them, he aimed only at ruling them 
by rigour. Frequent cxecutions, extraordinary 
imposts, and artifices by which he filled his trea- 
sury at the expense of all classes of the people, 
were the leading features of his future sway. 
He also entered into an alhance with foreign 
pres in order to strengthen his cause, and per- 
1aps to provide a place of retreat for himself and 
family should any reverse occur. He gave his 
daughter Archedice m marriage to the son of 
Hippoclus, tyrant of Lampsacus, who stood high 
in favour with Darius, hing of Persia, and was 
therefore able to afford him assistance should it 
be wanted. 

Hlippias soon wanted assistance, but his down- 
fal was so sudden that he had no opportumty of 
obtuimng it from such a distance ‘The banished 
Alemivonids were still numerous and wealthy, and 
still desirous of regaining their position mm Athens 
Accordingly, on the death af Ehpparchins, the 
growing unpopularity of Hippias encouraged 
them to renew their attempts at a revolution. At 
first they failed Having taken possession of a 
stronghold on the frontier of Attica, they were 
repulsed by Hippias with great Joss. But al- 
though they were thus deteated, they were not 
destroyed They sought foreign aid, and the 
influence they hud acquired over the Delphic 
oracle was favourable to thar views. This tem- 
ple had been destroyed some years before by fire, 
and the Alemuconids, who Had contracted with 
the Amphictyons to rebuild it on certain terms, 
substituted Parian marble im the front of the 
temple for a less custly stone. This munificence 
gained them favour throughout Greece, and espe- 
cially secured the gratitude of the Delphians 
Hence Cleisthenes, now the head of the Alemx- 
onid house, found means of mahing the Pythan 
priestess the instrument of his designs As often 
as any Spartans came to consult the oracle, 
whether on public or private affairs, they re- 
ceived this reply, “ Restore Athens to freedom 
As might be expected, and as was certainly fore- 
seen, these repeated exhortations had the desired 
effect on the Spartans. They reverenced the 
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oracle and loved war, and although they were 
connected with the family of Pisistratus by ties 
of hospitality, which among the ancients were 
held sacred, they determined to overthrow the 
dynasty. A force under the command of Ancht- 
molus, a man of high reputation, was accord- 
ingly sent by sea This expedition, however, 
proved abortive The Athenian government, 
having received timely information of their dan- 
ger, sent to Thessaly for assistance, and, by the 
aid thence afforded them, the Spartans were 
routed and driven to their ships. ‘he Spartans 
now sent a more efficient force by land, under 
Cleomenes, their king, and the Thessaliuns were 
in their turn defeated , and, though their loss was 
trifling, they abandoned Hippias and returned 
home Huppias was unable to meet the forces of 
(leomenes in the ficld, or to defend the city, and 
therefore he shut himself up in the citadel. He 
might have retained his position here until the 
Spartans had departed, as they were not prepared 
for a siege, but by an excess of precaution he af- 
forded them a speedy triumph. He directed his 
children to be conveyed out of the country, and 
they falling into the hands of the Spartans, he 
could only redeem them by consenting to quit 
Attica in five days Accordingly, he set sail for 
Asia, where he fixed his residence in his heredi- 
tary principality of Sigeum, B c. 510 

After the departure of Hippias many severe 
measures were taken against his adherents , some 
were punished by death, and others by the loss 
of their political privileges, or by exile The 
family of Pisistratus was condemned to perpetual 
banishment ; and sodeeply rooted was the hatred 
which the Athenians bore to them, that they 
were excepted from the most comprehensive de- 
crees of amnesty published in later ages As 
for the tyrannicides, by whom the revolution 
was brought about, they received almost heroic 
honours Statues were erected to them as the 
reward of virtue, the convivial songs of Athens 
assigned them a place in the islands of the 
blessed, by the side of Achilles and Tydides, 
and o1ators, 1n their harangues on behalf of 
liberty, never failed to remind their audience of 
lfarmodius and Aristogeiton. 

Faction once again became rife at Athens. As 
head of the Alemeonids, Cleisthenes was natu- 
rally the first person of the commonwealth But 
Cleisthenes did not possess sufficient ability for 
maintaining sway ina turbulent democracy A 
party was formed against him under Isagoras, 
with whom the principal citizens combined, and 
Cleisthenes found himself unable to cope with 1t. 
Under these circumstances he attached himself 
to the popular cause, which Pisistratus had done 
before, determined at least to gain advantage 
over his rivals, thouzh he should himself’ reap no 
benefit therefrom Having gained the confidence 
of the commonalty, who were all-powerful mm the 
general assembly, and having also obtamed the 
sanction of the Delphic oracle, which was neces- 
sary for the success of his measures, he made 
some important alterations in the constitution of 
Solon. Thus he abolished the four ancient 
tribes, and made a fresh geographical division of 
Attica into ten new tribes, each of which was 
diguified with the name of some defunct Attic 
hero. Thus struck at the root of party spit, and 
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the blow was seconded by another measure cre- 
ating new citizens, which greatly increased the 

of the commonalty Cleisthenes 1s said 
to have enfranchised, also, both ahens and slaves, 
a step to which he could only have been urged 
by the exigencies of his position; and which, 
combined with his other measures, had the effect 
of transforming the commonalty into a new 
body, and of throwing the nobility farther into 
the shade 

The new division of the country necessarily 
involved the re-organization of the whole frame 
of the state. Thus the senate of the four hun- 
dred was increased to five hundred, that fifty 
might be drawn from each tribe , and the rotation 
of the presidency was adapted to this change, the 
fifty counsellors of each tribe filling that office 
for thirty-five or thirty-six days in succession, 
and mine counsellors# being elected from the 
other nme tribes to preside in the council and in 
the assembly of the people A simular change 
took place in the Heliea, which was distributed 
into ten courts, and the same division henceforth 
prevailed in most of the other public offices 
Cleisthenes, moreover, 18 said to have established 
the formal institution of the ostracism, which 
was @ summary process, enabling the people to rid 
themselves of any citizen who had made hin.self 
formidable, without any proof of guilt, and even 
if his influence was the fruit of supenor merit 
Solon had enacted that no law relating to citizens 
should be passed by less than a majority of 51x 
thousand voices, but this was so far altered, as 
that not merely an absolute but a relative ma- 
jority of the same number, and that by secret 
votes, might rend an obnoxious citizen into exile 
for any period not exceeding ten years. 

Thus effectually shorn of power, Isagoras and 
his party had recourse to Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, who espoused his cause He sent a herald 
to Athens, by whom he demanded the banish- 
ment of Cleisthenes and the Alemseonids, on the 
old pretence that they were an accursed race 
Cleisthenes wisely withdrew from the gathering 
storm, but Cleomenes, encouraged rather than 
appeased by his departure, brought a force to 
Athens to reduce 1t to the dominion of Isagoras 
At first, the Athenians suffered him to act as 
their absolute master He banished seven hun- 
dred families pointed out by Isagoras, and pro- 
ceeded to suppress the council of the five hun- 
dred, and to lodge the government im the hands 
of three hundred of the partisans of Isagoras 
Athens, however, was not so far prepared for 
subjection. The council resisted this innova- 
tion, and excited the people to opposition Cleo- 
menes and Isagoras took refuge in the citadel, 
but, as they were not prepared to sustain a siege, 
they capitulated on the third day, upon condition 
that the Lacedseemonians might depart in safety 
Isagoras went with them, but his Athenian ad- 
herents were executed. After this, Cleisthenes 
and the seven hundred banished families returned 

_ to Athens, 

| On his return to Sparta, Cleomenes made pre- 
parations to avenge his humiliating defeat and to 
restore Isageras. In their first alarm the Athen- 
ans sent envoys to Sardis, to conclude an alliance 
with, or rather to seek the protection of, Persia. 
In the mean time, Cleomenes and his colleague 
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Demaratus, with Corinthian «-— 
on the side of Eleusis, while Cinr-— - 
the towns of Genoe and Hysue, oizarc.colony, and 
frontier, and the Chaleidians ravagea¢ 2 was de- 
coast Thus threatened, the Athemans Cyatome, 
with all their forces against the Sparta. was‘ 
being the most formdable. Before battle V- 
joined, however, there was a general defection o1 
the Peloponnesian alhes, and Demaratus refused 
his concurrence with his colleague, upon which 
Cleomenes was compelled to abandon his enter- 
rise 

Thus freed from their most formidable foe, the 
Athenians determined to punish the aggression 
of their northern neighbours, For this purpose 
they marched toward the Euripus to attack Chal- 
cis While marching through Beotia they were 
met by the Thebans, whom they defeated with 
great slaughter , and on the same day they crossed 
the straits,and wona victory over the Chalewdians 
Thev reduced this latter people so fur, as to be 
enabled to parcel out the estates of the great 
Chaleidian landowners among four thousand At- 
tie colonists This was a valuable addition of 
territory to them, masmuch as it provided so 
many famihes with a maintenance, and affordcd 
them the means of raising a body of cavalry, in 
which toree they were deficient. 

The prisoners which the Athenians captured 
m these two battles were treated with great se- 
verity. They bound them m fetters, and kept 
them im close confinement, till they were ran- 
somed at two minw* a man, which was a large 
sun, the Greeks being then not very nich = There 
fetters were afterwards hung upon the walls of 
a temple in the citadel, as a monument of Atheman 
valour, and a brazen chariot was dedicated to 
Athens as a tenth of the ransum, with an inserip- 
ton commemorating this first achievement of the 
emancipated commonv ealth. 

Disheartened by their late defeat, and yet burn- 
Ing to avenge their disgrace, the Thebans re- 
sorted to the Delphic oracle for advice An am- 
biguous reply of the Pythoness bade them seck 
aid from /gina, which at this time had attained 
a high pitch of prosperity, and was crowded with 
an industrious population The A.ginetans bore 
a mortal grudge against the Athemians, and they 
readily promised their aid to the Thebans, who, 
thus encouraged, renewed their hostilitics on the 
northern frontier At the same time, the A“gine- 
tans crossed over with a squadron, and landing 
on the coasts of Attica, plundered many towns 

The Athenians were preparing to retahute 
upon /Lgina, when their attention was directed 
to danger in another quarter. By this time the 
Spartans had detected the fraud practised on them 
by the Delphic oracle, and they regretted that 
they bad been induced to overthrow the dynasty 
of the Pisistratids This regret was embittered 
by the discovery of some predictions which Cleo- 
menes professed to have found in the citadel of 
Athens, when abandoned by the Pisistratids, and 
which threatened Sparta with manifold injuries 
from the Athenians. Acting upon these feelings, 
therefore, they sent to Hippias, at Sigeum, to in- 
vite him to § Hippias eagerly embraced 
this invitation, and when he arrived at Sparta, a 
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some have su Le ga 
usurpation. Phe ach ce from the Peloponnesian 
history to wad aoned, in which it was proposed 
seems to hr wart unite their forces in an expedition 
only to hawee ica, in order to restore him to bis Jost 
neither # All seemed to acquiesce in the pro- 
It is ~.on, till the Corinthian deputy, Sosicles, re- 
Sol-onstrated in vehement language against the 
** establishment of a form of government at Athens 
contrary to the spimt of their institutions. His 
arguments were so cogent, that the other deputies 
were convinced of the injustice of the pro- 
position, and they refused to combine their forces 
for such a purpose. Accordingly, the Spartans 
were compelled to abandon the design, and Hip- 
pias returned to Sigeum, and thence proceedd 
to the court of Darnus, where he remained for 
several years, cherishing the hope that he should 
one day be restored to the government of Athens. 
But his hopes were fallacions ‘The cause of the 
Pisistratids was lost, as will be fully developed in 
the progress of the history Their sun of pros- 
perity was gone down to rise again no more ' 


CHAPTER VI. 
HISTORY OF THE GRECIAN COLONIES 


HEEREN has observed, that no nation of an- 
tiquity ever founded so many colomes as the 
Greeks, These colonies became so important in 
various respects, that an acquaintance with them 
is requisite to a knowledge of the early history of 
the world. Not only 1 the history of the ervil- 
ization of the mother country and of early trade 
connected with these settlements, but some of 
them grew to such power as to have great in- 
fluence on political events 

The colonies of most importance are those 
founded by the Hellenes, m the time winch 
elapsed between the Dorian migration and the 
period of Macedoman history It appears cer- 
tain that before that period some Pelasgian, 
and perhaps some Hellenic settlers, passed over 
into Italy, to the coasts of Asia, the Euxine, and 
Thrace , but the history of these 1s not only in 
volved m the obscurity of legend, but they ccased 
after a time to be essentially Greek The later 
ecttlements of the Macedonians were also essen- 
Tk different from those of the Hellenes. 

e Hellenic race spread to the east and west 
of Greece, but their settlements were confined 
to the shores of the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea. The countries in which their principal co- 
lonies were established, were Asia Minor and 
Thrace in the east, and the coasts of lower Italy 
and Sicily in the west. The must ancient, and 
in many respects the most 1mportant, were those 
along the western coast of Asia Minor, extending 
from the Hellespont to the boundary of Cilicia, 
In these parts, since the Trojan war, which first 
made these countries generally known, Hellenes 
of three great families, ®olians, Ionians, and 
Donans, planted settlements. Besides all these, 
however, particular Hellemc settlements were 
to be found scattered here and there on the 
shores of vanous other countries. 


Concerning their origin, Heeren observes, that 
it arose either in political motives or in com- 
mercial speculations. "The former seems to have 
been the case generally with the settlements 
made by the mother country; the latter, with 
those which branched out of such colonies as had 
exalted themselves by commerce. 

The connexion between the colonies and their 
parent cities was generally determined by the 
causes that led to their foundation. Thus, where 
a city had been founded by malcontent or ban- 
whed emigrants, all dependence on the mother 
country ceased, but where colonies were estab- 
lished for the purposes of trade, a connexion 
with the mother country was still preserved, 
though frequently it became very slender, and 
sometimes wholly ceased. The very nature of 
their government tended to produce this effect ; 
for these settlements, more than a hundred in 
number, were each governed by their own laws, 
differing essentially from the laws of their parent 
cities Sometimes, indeed, these cities had neither 
the will nor the power to enforce obedience. 
Hence it arose, that in the lapse of time these co- 
lomes generally became independent 

Having made this preface to the history of 
the colonies, we proceed to notice them more 
particularly according to their antiquity or im- 
portance, 


THE XOLIAN COLONIES. 


The .Echan migration was the natural and 
immediate Someuenee of the conquest of Pelo- 
rvonnesus by the Heracleids Driven from their 
10mes, some Achreans sought new seats in the 
cast As they passed through Beotia to ther 
place of embarkation, they were joimed by a part 
both of the ancent mhabitants of Beotia, and 
other /Hohan conquerors, the latter of whom are 
supposed to have predymuinated both 1n numbers 
and influence, whence the migration 1 called 
Mohan 

These emigrants were headed by chiefs who 
claimed descent from Agamemnon, and the main 
body embarked at the port of Aulis, whence that 
chief had led the Greek armament against Troy 
These settled on the isle of Lesbos, where they 
founded six cities, at the head of which was 
Mitylene , while other detachments occupied the 
coast of Asia, from the foot of Ida to the mouth 
of the Hermus They were followed, during the 
next century, by other adventurers, who were 
either driven from home or attracted by the 
country, so that eventually eleven cities were oc- 
cupied by them on the main-land, which were 
called AXohan, and about thirty others were 
founded in the territory of Pram, which the 
Lesbians claimed as legitimate heirs to the con- 
quests of Agamemnon. 

All these ZZohan towns appear to have been 
independent of one another, and to have pos- 
sessed forms of government of their own. No- 
thing, however, 1s known respecting their govern- 
ments, except that they were subject to disorders, 
which rulers, under the title of Ausymneter, were 
elected and endowed with unhmited power for 
the purpose of quelling. These Aisymnete were 
sometimes elected for a stipulated period, and at 
other times for hfe The most celebrated among 
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them was Pittacus of Mitylene, who flourished in 
the time of Sappho and Alczus, about n. c. 600. 

The Eohans maintained their mdependence 
till the time of Cyrus, except Smyrna, which was 
captured and destroyed about the time of Pit- 
tacus, by the Lydians, and not rebuilt till four 
hundred years afterwards, when it was restored 
by Antigonus. The Persian conqueror com- 

lied the cities of the maip-land to acknowledge 

is supremacy, the islands, however, remained 
independent. 

The olan cities were not leagued together 
by any permanent bond, though in particular 
cases they debated in common  Mitylene was 
regarded by all of them as their capital. It was 
the only city that became rich by trade and form- 
idable by its naval power Notwithstanding, it 
became tributary to Athens about r c 470, and 
having revolted in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, It was recaptured and levelled to the ground 
by the Athenians. 


THE IONIAN COLONIELA. 


Like the ohan colonies, those of the Tonians 
were a consequence of the Dorian migration. 
Driven out of Peloponnesus by the Achwans, the 
Iomans had withdrawn to Athens, whence, soon 
after the Dorian invasion, in hich Codrus devoted 
himself for his country, they proceeded to Asia 
by sea, under the command of Neleus and others 
of the sons of the devoted monarch = In their 
progress through Greece, they were joined by 
some Thebans, Phocians, Cubeeans, A bantes, and 
various other Greehs 

In their passage across the /Dgean. these 
Toman enngrants formed many settlements in 
the Cyclades and other islands, and in the lapse 
of ttme Delos became a common sanctuary for 
the Ionian race Atthe time of their arrival on 
the Asiatic coast, henceforth called Tonia, and 
the neighbouring islands of Chios and Sainos, 
these parts were mhabited by tribes of various 
origin The new invaders appear to have rea- 
dily coalesced with all of them except the Ca- 
rians and Leleges, who were either expelled or 
exterminated. 

Thus constituted, twelve imdependent states 
were gradually formed, which, notwithstanding 
the widely different elements of which they were 
composed, were all designated by the Jonian 
name, and were regarded as parts of one nation. 
These twelve states were Samos, Chios, Miletus, 
My us, Prnene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Tvos, 
Erythree, Clazomenm, and Phocwa. These all 
possessed, »n common, one sanctuary, that of the 
temple of Neptune, built on the headland of 
Mycale Here they celebrated their fcstivals, 
and assembled to deliberate upon matters affect- 
ing the general interests, although each town 
was in itself independent, as has been stated 
above. 

The accounts of the foundation of these colo- 
nies which have reached our age are scanty and 
imperfect. So far as can be gathered with any 
degree of certainty, they appear to have been 
founded as follows. Miletus was the seat chosen 
by Neleus himself. His followers, who were of 
the purest Ioman race, massacred all the males 
in the island; and Neleus fixed on a site nearer 
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city. This site commanded four hai oi colony, and 
of which was capable of contaimng a was de- 
Myus was wrested from the Canans by Cya?ome, 
lus, an illegitimate son of Codrus. Priene was‘ 
occupied by AZpytus, son of Neleus, whose fol- 
lowers were partly Ionians and partly Thebans. 
Ephesus was wrested from the Leleges and Ly- 
dians by Androclus, son of Codrus, but the 
temple of the goddess, in whom the Greeks re- 
cognmised their Artemis, afforded an asylum to a 
considerable number of refugees. Colophon was 
occupied by Ionians, under Damasichthon and 
Prometheus, sons of Codrus, in common with 
its possessors, the Cretans, who had taken the 
place of the earlier Carian population. Another 
son of Codrus, named Andremon, or Andro- 
pompus, drove the Carans out, and took posses- 
sion of Lebedus ‘Teos had been previously oc- 
cupied by Miyans from Orchomenus, mter- 
mingled with Canans, and the Iomana, on their 
arrival, were admitted to a share m the colony 
They were afterwards joined by fresh bands of 
adventurers from Attica, commanded by chiefs 
of the hne of Codrus, and also by another from 
Beotia Erythre appears to have become a 
member of the Toman body at a later date; for 
Cleopus, son of Codrus, 1s said to have settled 
there with a band of followers collected from the 
former Toman cities. 

The whole of the above towns were in exist- 
ence before the Ienian migration, but Clazo- 
mene and Phocira owed their ongin to that 
event Clazomenw was founded by lonian wan- 
derers, mingh d with a body of adventurers from 
(leone and Phhus, and Phocma was built on 
ground obtained by contract from the Cumieans, 
by acolony of Phocians It 15 not clear what 
share the Ionians had in the population of Chios , 
but it seems most probable that the island re- 
ceived colonists from Erythre, which lay on the 
opposite coast The same uncertainty 1s con- 
nected with the people of Samos, but they appear 
to have been a mixture of lonians, from Epr- 
daurus and Ephesus, the number of the former 
predominating, masmuch as they were governed 
by the descendants of the old Epidaurian 
hin 

To these twelve Ionian cities, another, that 
of Smyrna, origimally an /Eolian colony, was 
subsequently added This appears to have been 
first founded by Jonians, from Ephesus, where, 
according to Strabo, a part of the ancient town 
once bore the name of Smyrna. It was after- 
wards wrested from these settlers by the ASolians 
and refugees from the Ionian town of Colophon, 
the latter of whom ruled therein 

The political constitution of these towns scems 
to have heen, in the earliest ages, republican , but 
they were frequently oppressed by factions, and 
sometimes by tyrants They matntained their in- 
dependence until the time of the Lydian dynasty 
of the Mermnadea, and that of (‘yrus, under 
whose reign they were subdued to the yoke of 
Persia. They embraced, however, every oppor- 
tunity of delivering themselves from this thral- 
dom, whence their history, in the succeeding 
period, 1s interwoven with that of Greece, 

The most important Ionian towns on the 
continent were those of Miletus, Ephesus, and 
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ot flourishing period of its existence 
700 and s.c. 500. In the 

Aristagoras against the Persians, which led 
to its destruction, B c. 496, from which time it 
never recovered its splendour. In the days of its 
prosperity, Miletus was the first emponum of 
the world after Carthage and Tyre By sea, ats 
trade was chiefly carried on in the Euxine and 
the Palus M:eotis, on whose shores its inbabit- 
ants established more than one hundred colo- 
nies, by means of which they monopolized all 
the northern trade in pulse, gf fish, furs, and 
slaves, By land, the trade of Miletus was car- 
ried on by the great military road which led far 
into the interior of Asia, and which was con- 
structed by the Persians, ‘The vessels of Mile- 
tus were admitted by four harbours, and these 
were £0 numerous, that from eighty to a hundred 
sail were more than once fitted out for the pur- 
pose of war The flourishing period of Phocwa 
was contemporary with that of Miletus, but it 
ceased at the rise of the Persian dominion, B c 
540, when the inhabitants migrated to Corsica, 
This city had the most extensive trade by sea of 
all the Grecian citics ‘This trade lay westward, 
as far as Gades; and they established colonies 
in Italy, Gaul, and Corsica. Ephesus was not 
so Important, in a commercial point of view, as 
Miletus and Phocwa, but 1t was much ccele- 
brated for its temple of Diana, upon which it 
depended for its wealth Hence it was that the 
clamour of the people arose against the apostle 
Paul, at the instigation of Demetrius, who made 
“giver shrines for Diana,” as recorded Acts 
xix The flourishing period of Ephesus ap- 
pears to have commenced about B c. 355, long 
after that of Miletus and Phocwa had termi- 
nated. In the Macedonian and Roman ages it 
was regarded as the first city of Asia Minor, 
but the plough has long since passed over its 
site. 

Of the cities in the islands, Samos and Chios 
seem to have been the most important The 
splendour of Samos was greatest during the 
reign of the tyrant Polycrates, about Bc 540, 
whose sway extended over the sea and islets of 
the neighbourhood Soon after Ins reign the 
island was almost depopulated by the Persians , 
and about pc. 440, 1t was dependent on the 
Athenians, who made st the rendezvous for their 
troops and flects, during their war with Sparta. 
Chios was little infenor to Samos, either in power 
or wealth. Like the other Ioman colomies, 1t 
submitted to the Persian yoke, but it still conti- 
nued powerful, and, after the death of Xerxes, 
it entered into the Atheman league , from which 
it endeavoured to secede in the war of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, B c. 412. The naval power of the 
Chians, however, continued formidable for some 
time afterw 


THE DORIAN COLONITLS. 


The Dorian colonies were situated mm Asia 
Minor, upon the southern coast of Caria, and in 
the islands of Cos and Rhodes. The emigrants 
who founded these colonies were partly Dorians 
and partly Acheans. The most celebrated ex- 
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pedition was led by the Argive Althemenes, 
who, leaving one division his followers in 
Crete, proceeded with the rest to Rhodes, where, 
according to a legend, the Heracieid Tlepolemus 
had founded the cities of Lindus, Ialysus, and 
Camirus, before the Trojan war. It1s probable, 
however, that the legend arose out of this colony, 
and that the cities were founded by these Do- 
rian and Achwan emigrants. About the same 
period, another band of Dorians, from Trozen, 
founded Halicarnassus, a seeond band, from 
Laconia, founded Cnidus, and a third band, from 
Epidaurus, took possession of the island of Cos, 
which rivalled its parent in the worship of Es- 
culapius These six colonies formed an associ- 
ation called the Dorian Hecapolis, but which, 
when Halicarnassus had been compelled to with- 
draw from it, was distinguished by the name of 
the Dorian Pentapolis Like the Ionians, they 
had one common sanctuary, the temple of Apollo 
Triopius, where they held their assemblies, and 
celebrated their festivals They remained inde- 
pendent until the Persian supremacy Each of 
the cities, however, was occasionally the scene of 
violent revolutions At Cnidus the oligarchy 
was converted into a democracy, and Halhcar- 
nassus became subject to the Carian sove- 
reigns 

The three cities »n Rhodes de not appear to 
have attained any great importance, for the city 
of Rbodes, which was not built till after the 
irruption of Xerxes into Greece, B C 480, soon 
eclipsed them Its flounshing period commenced 
aftcr the death of Alexander 

It 1s probable that Rhodes was the parent of 
most of the Greek colonies on the south coast of 
Asia Minor, several of which were ascnbed to 
Argos Rhodes may, also, have contributed to 
form the Greek population of Lycia, a race 1e- 
nowned for valour, and for their wise political 
institutions The origin of the Lycians, how- 
ever, was purely Cretan, as appears both by the 
Homeric story of Bellerophon, and by the le- 
gend that the country owed its name to Lycus, 
son of Pandion, an Attic king. 


COLONIES IN CYPRUS. 


According to poetical tradition, which 1s 
adopted by the most judicious Greek wniters, 
shortly after the Trojan war, Teucer, son of Te- 
Jamon and brother of Ajax, led a colony from 
the island of Salamis, and founded the city of 
Salamis, in Cyprus From the same source we 
also gather, that Paphos was founded by the Ar- 
cadian, Agapenor, Amathus by the followers of 
Agamemnon, and Soli by the sons of Theseus, 
at the same early pemod. About the century 
after the Doman conquest, other emigrants fol- 
lowed in the steps of these early adventurers, 
both from Laconia, Argos, and Athens. In time, 
therefore, Cyprus became a Grecian island , and, 
from being important for nothing but ship timber 
and 1ts copper mines, was made a rich and popu- 
lous country, producing corn, wine, and oils in 
It was however, divided into too 
many little states for any one among them to 
become considerable; and these were under 
that rule which the Greeks denomunated ty- 
ranny- 
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an advantageous harbour. 

date, under the immediate direction 01 golon nad 
tr oracle, a band of Chaleidians, with R eel) da: 
essenians, founded Rhemum. The most Mame 
portent Greek cities in Sicily, however, were of |’ 


Jorian origin. Among these was Syracuse, 
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COLONIES IN SICILY. 


Great, widely spread, and important, as many 
of the Asiatic colomes were, yet they were ex- 
ceeded in historical umportance by those which 


were planted at a later date on the coast of Sicily, 
and over the southern part of Italy. These ac- 
quired for Sicily the name of Great, or the 
Greater, Greece. 

In the days of Homer, Sicily and Italy were 
scarcely known, but by name The former was 
the region of savages and imaginary monsters— 
of “ unblessed Cyclopians” The poet thus de- 
scribes its inhabitants, and the features of 
sicily — 

** The land of Cyclops first, a savage kind, 

Nor tamed by manners, nor by laws confined 

U ntaught to plant, to turn the glebe, and sow, 

They all their products to free nature owe 

The soil untill’d a ready harvest y1elds, 

With wheat and barluy wave the golden fleld«, 

Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pour, 

And Jove descends in cach prolific shower 

By these no statutes and no rights are Lnown, 

ho council held, no monarch tills the threne , 

But high on hills or airy elifis they dwill, 

Or deep in cives, whose entrince lead» to hell 

Rach rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 

Heedless of others, to his own acvere ” 
Oprssry 


Time disabused the Grecian mind of tlos an- 
cient prejudice concerning the Siilans, and the 
country finally became a desirable spot whereou 
to plant colomes 

A long interval elapsed after the /Eohan, 
Jonian, and Donan migrations, before the state 
of Greece gave occasion to send out new colo- 
nies Inthe seventh century B c, however, they 
established themselves on the coast of Sicily, 
and over a portion of the south of Italy These 
colonies were of various origin-——some /Zohan, 
some Dorian, and some Ionian 

The circumstance, according to Strabo, which 
led to the planting of these settlements, 1s bric fly 
this. Theocles, an Athenian. being driven upon 
the coast of Sicily, had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the nches of the country, and the weakness 
of its inhabitants , accordingly, when he returned 
to Greece, he first endeavoured to induce his 
tellow citizens to send out a colony to Sicily, 
and when they refused, through the old prejn- 
dice, he addressed himself to the Chaleidians, 
with whom he was more successful The Chal- 
cidians, with some others from the island of 
Naxos, sailed under the command of Theocles, 
and founded a town on the eastern coast of 
Sicily, to which they gave the name of Naxos, 
Bc 735 

At this period Sicily was inhabited by four 
Faces, by Sicanians, who were probably a tribe 
of [berians, from Afra, by Sicels, an Italian 
people, by Pheenician settlers, and by Elymians, 
who were probably composed of different tribes, 
varying in their degrees of affinity to the Greeks. 
These tribes ually retreated before the 
Greeks, who having once gained a footing in the 
country, sent out colony after colony, so that in 
the course of a cen they covered the eastern 
and southern sides of the island. They founded 
Naxos, Leontium, and Catana, and they likew:se 
wrested from the Sicels the town of Zancle, which 


founded the year after Naxos, by Cormthiana, 
under a leader named Archias, a Heracleid, who 
was compelicd to quit his country through mis- 
ronduct. At the same time another Heracteid, 
from Comnth, named Chersicrates, took posses- 
100 of the island of Corcyra, then wnhabited by 
Laburnians and Eretrians, who were expelled b 
the Cormthans Soon atter this, Megara, whic 
had not long become independent of Cormth, 
followed in this field of enterpnize. Megaman 
emigrants established themselves on the coasts of 
the Propont:s and the Bosphorus. Here, about 
a century ufter the foundation of Rome, they 
founded the future rival of the “cternal city,” 
Byzantium = ‘They established themselves, also, 
at Hybla, which was betrayed to them by a Sicel 
chiet, and winch was henceforth called the Hy- 
biean Megara. Duiing the same period, Gela 
was founded by a band collected from Crete and 
Rhodes, and about pc. 582, Gela sent forth 
settlers to the banks of the Acragis, where they 
built Agngentum About the same time Himera, 
which contmued for a long penod the only 
Greek oty on the north side of Sicily, was 
peopled by Chaleidians from Zancle, and by Do- 
rian exules from Syracuse 

The most remarkable of these towns were Sy - 
racuse and Agrigentum. 

The Instory of Syracuse comprised four pe- 
riods From sp ¢ 734 to 484 1t was a republic, 
but does not appear to have risen to any great 
power From that period it was successively 
governed by Ciclon, Hicro, and Thrasybulus, 
three brothers, under whose rule it became pow- 
erful On the death of Thrasybulus, B.c. 466, 
Syracuse became a democrutic state, in which all 
its republican forms of government were re-esta- 
blished, and which it maintained till n.c. 405. 
From that time till Roman occupation, Syracuse 
was governed by several kings, but the restless 
Hannibal having entangled 1t in a war with 
Rome, after a long siege, celebrated for the in- 
ventions which Archimedes made for its defence, 
it was brought to ruin, B c. 212. 

The first constitution of Agngentum was that 
of 1ts mother city, Gela—Dorian, or aristocratic. 
Soon after its foundation, however, it fell under 
the dominion of tyrants, who maintained their 
power till B c 470, when, by the aid of Syracuse, 
the Agrigentines established a democracy From 
that time till n.c 405, Agrgentum attained the 
highest degree of public prospenty It was 
taken and destroyed in the Carthaginian inva- 
sion, from which blow it recovered but slowly, 
and never effectually, for it fell under the do- 
inin10n of the Romans, B c. 262 

The other cities of Sicily were more or less 
dependent on those of Agrigentum and S 
They had all originally republican pesto Ale 
ernment, but they were afterwards op 
tyrants, either from among their own citizens or 
by those of Syracuse. All of them grievously 
suffered, likewise, 1n the wars between Syracuse 


and Carthage. 
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= HYVTORY OF THE GRECIAN COLONTES. 


some have su le: 

usurpation. Cs 

history to wa” 

seems to he” COLOKLIES IN LOWER ITALY. 

ob 

oe hese colonies, to which allusion is made in 

J, the preceding article, were founded within half 
a century after the Greeks first set foot in Sicily. 
They are variously traced to the Donan, Ach- 
wean, and Ionian famibes. Of Dorian origin 
were Tarentum and its colonies, Heraclea, and 
Brundosium. Of Achzan origin were Sybaris, 
Croton, Laus, Metapontum, and Posidonia, which 
last founded, at a later date, Terina, Caulonia, 
and Pandossa, Of Ionian origin were Thurn, 
Rhegium, Elea, Cume, and its branch settlement 
of Neapolis. Locri Epizephyru, a colony of the 
Locri Ozole, 1s considered as an Dolan city 

The most remarkable of these towns were Ta- 
rentum, Croton, Sybaris, Thuru, Locris, Epize- 
phynii, Rhegium, and Cume. 

arentum was founded by the Parthenn from 
Sparta, about B c. 707, and it quickly became 
one of the richest and most powerful of the ma- 
ritime towns. Its most brilliant period was be- 
tween the fourth and fifth centuries B.c , but 
excess of wealth introduced luxury, which ex- 
tinguished the national spirit, so that 1t gradually 
decayed, till it finally fell under the Roman do- 
miniou, B.¢ 273 Originally the constitution of 
Tarentum was a moderate aristocracy, but after 
the Persian war it became a democracy At 
that time 1t was governed by a senate, without 
whose consent no war could be undertaken, and 
the members of which were elected, half by lot, 
and half by majority of votes given in the as- 
semblies of the commons This constitution 
appears to have preserved its form until the 
period of the Roman dominion, although towards 
this date 1t was much corrupted 

Croton was founded by the Achaans, B c 710, 
and during the first century it attained to very 
great power About B c 600 an army of 120,000 
Crotoniates joined in the battle of Sagra against 
the Locnans. The orginal constitution appears to 
have been a moderate democracy, but nothing 1s 
known concerning its organization About hc 
$40 Pythagoras ariived at Croton, and there laid 
the foundation of a league named after him The 
object of this league was not to change the form 
of government m the Itahan cities, but to create 
men capable of managing public affairs of state 
It lasted about thirty years, when it appears to 
have been broken asunder by a democratic fac- 
tion under one Cylon, the consequence of which 
was wniversal anarchy, not only in Croton, where 
Clinias usurped supreme power, about B c 494, 
but hkewise in the other cities. This anarchy 
was, however, quelled by the intervention of the 
Achreans, when these colonies adopted the laws 
of their mother cities, and soon after signed a 
league of confederacy 1m the temple of Jupiter 
Honorius. Affairs remained 1n this posture till 
about B.c 400. Afterwards Croton was repeat- 
edly captured by the kings of Syracuse, und 
finally, subsequent to the war with Pyrrhus, be- 
came dependent on Rome, B.c 277. 

Sybans was founded by Achwans, mingled 
with Trozenians, about B. c. 720. Shortly after 
its foundation 1¢ became one of the most exten- 
&ive, populous, and luxurious, of the colonies in 
Italy. ‘The height of its prosperity ranged from 


Bc G00 to B.c 550. At that time it 

a large territory, comprising four of the neigh- 
bouring tribes and twenty-five towns. The ex- 
traordinary fertility of the soil engendered vast 
wealth, which was increased by the great trade 
in oil and wine which it carried on with Afnica 
and Gaul. Like that of Croton, the constitution 
of Sybaris was originally a moderate democracy ; 
but about the year Bs. c. 510 this was subverted 
by one Telys, who obtained the supreme power, 
and expelled five hundred of its leading citi- 
zens ‘The exiles were received at Croton, which 
kindled a war between the two cities, which 
ended in the defeat of the Sybarites and the de- 
struction of their city, B c 510. 

The town of Thuru was founded ostensibly 
by Athens, B c 446. The inhabitants, however, 
were of mixed origin, which gave rise to disputes 
as to who was the real founder. The broil was 
settled by the Delphian oracle, which declared 
the city to be a colony of Apollo The consti- 
tution of Thuru was a moderate democracy, but 
the Sybarites, who had jomed the settlement, 
having taken possession ot the best lands, 1t was 
converted into an oligarchy These Sybarites 
were, however, expelled, and Thurn, bemg joined 
by several new colonies from Greece, grew imto 
importance under a constitution meliorated by 
the adoption of the laws of Charondas of Catana 
About B. c 390 the Thumans were attacked by 
the Lucanrans, and they sought the assistance of 
Rome, which afforded the Tarentines an excuse 
for attacking them also, and which finally led to 
their amalgamation with the Roman empire, B. c. 
190 

The city of the Locn Epizephyri appears to 
have been peopled, at various periods, by bands 
of Greek emigrants The chiet colony was sent 
out by the Locrni Ozole,B c. 683 About twenty 
years after 1t was founded Zaleucus gave 1t laws, 
by which it was governed for more than two 
centuries, The constitution was aristocratical. 
It» senate consisted of a thousand members, pro- 
bably elected from the commons The principal 
legislative power seems to have rested im this 
body , but there was a supreme magistrate called 
cosmopolis The maintenance of the laws was 
committed to a body called nomophylacs Locri 
continued to flourish till B c 358, when Dio- 
nysius 1, of Syracuse, having taken refuge there, 
brought it to the verge of ruin by his insolence 
and hcentiousness. A tter his departure, how- 
ever, the Locrians recovered their independence, 
until the time of Pyrrhus, when they placed 
themselves under the protection of the Romans 
to escape his yoke, B. c. 275 

Rhegium was founded by a colony from Chal- 
cis, in Eubeea, B. c 668 The government of 
Rhegium was aristocratic, the supreme power 
being placed in the hands of a council consisting 
of one thousand members. Ont of this govern- 
Ment arose an oligarchy, which was succeeded 
by a snengee © B. Cc. 494, which lasted durmg 
thirty years, after which Rhegium was governed 
by the laws of Charondas, of Catana, hke Thuru. 
The city enjoyed a peridd of prosperity till z. c. 
392, when it was destroyed by the Syracusans, 
under Dionysius 1. It was partially restored by 
Ins successor, Dionysius 1, but it was subdued 
to the power of Rome B. c. 271. 
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Cume owed its origin to the same people as 
Rhegium, who founded it as early as B.c. 1030, It 
early attained toa high degree of power and pros- 
perity, its territory being extensive, its navy con- 
siderable, and Neapohs and Zancle being among 1ts 
colonies. Onginally the government of Cums 
was a moderate aristocracy, which was subverted 
by the tyrant Aristodemus, B. c. 544, and re- 
stored after his assassmation. Having sustained 
many conflicts with the petty Italian states, and 
the Etruscans and Daunians, Cumm@ was eventu- 
ally mcorporated with the Roman empyrre, B. c. 
345 


COLONIES IN SARDINIA. 


Two colonies were founded by the Greeks in 
Sardinia—those of Garalis and Olbia. but the 
date of their foundation and the circumstances 
connected with 1t are unknown. 


COLONIFS IN CORSIC 1 


In Corsica a body of emigrants founded Alaria, 
or Alaha, about B c 561. Twenty years later, 
the inhabitants of the mother city, Phocwa, 
themselves resorted thither, but after the naval 
engagement with the Etruscans and (‘arthaginians 
they withdrew to Rhegium and Massila, Bc 
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COLONY IN GAUL 


The colony of Massiia, in Gaul, was founded 
by the Phoceans, B. c 5°36, when they were 
dnven out of Corsica, or, in other words, thcy 
established themselves in an old settlement of 
that name. After this Massilia grew rapidly in 
wealth and power. Her territory on the main 
land was rich mn wine and ol, but limited in cx- 
tent. Notwithstanding, Massila established seve- 
ral colonies along the shores of Spain and Gaul, 
as Antipohs, Nicea, Olbia, etc Phe Massilan 
constitution was a moderate aristociacy The 
governing body was a senate, consisting of 51x 
hundred persons called Timuchi, who governed 
for hfe. At the head of this council were fifteen 

residents, three of whom were chief magistrates 

he Timuchi were chosen from ay.ong those 
who had children, and in whose families the right 
of citizenship had been possessed for three gene- 
rations As early as B c 218 the Massilians 
cultivated an alliance with the Romans, under 
whose care they attained a high degree of pros- 
perity. Their freedom was preserved till the 
war between Pompey and Cesar, when, having 
taken part with Pompey, they were subdued by 
Cesar Notwithstanding, they soon retrieved 
their affairs, and, under the reign of Augustus, 
they were celebrated for their cultivation of lte- 
rature and philosophy. Massilia became, indeed, 
to the west of Europe what Athens was to the 
east. Thither the most illustrious of the Roman 
 esliag resorted to pursue their studies. Cicero, 

ivy, and Tacitus, have all recorded the high 
praises of the Massilians for ther love and pa- 
tronage of literature. 


COLONY IN SPAIN 


The date of the foundation of Saguntum, a 
colony which the Greeks founded in Span, 1s 
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undetermined. it was an important colony, and 
became opulent by its commerce , but it was de- 
stroyed by Hanmpbal for its alhance with Rome, 
B.C. 219. 


COLONY IN AFRICA 

In the earliest ages Theras led a colony, 
chiefly of the Minyan race, fiom Laconia to an 
island then called Calhste, and one of the Cy- 
clades, About B.c 630, this little island, also, 
sent out its colony to Africa, which founded Cy- 
rene The causes which led to this expedition 
are involved in legend, and hence obscurity 
One account states that Battus, its leader, under- 
took 1t as the result of ervil discord , while Hero- 
dotus states that 1t was undertaken by the com- 
mand of the oracle, with which they would not 
comply till after a seven years’ dearth The 
forme: account 18 the more probable, for the lat- 
ter supposes that Libya was an unknown country, 
which 1s not true As early as the days of 
IIomer, a rumour of its feruhty had reached 
Greece, as appears from the fable of the lotus- 
eaters, and from the manne1 in which he speaks 
of 1¢ in connexion with the wanderings of 
L ly sses 


‘sNine days our flect the uncertain tempest bore 
Far in wide occan, and from sight of shore 
The tenth, we touch’d, by various crrors tose’d, 
‘The land of Lotos and the flowery coast 
We chmb’d the beach, and springs of water found, 
‘Then spread our hasty banquet on the ground 
Three mon were sent deputed from the ercw, 
An herald one, the dubious coast to vicw, 
And learn what habitants possess’d the place, 
They went, and found a hospitable race , 
Na prone to ill, nor strange to foreign gist 
They eat, they drink, and nature gives the frast, 
The trees around them, all their fruits produce , 
Lotos, the name, divine, nectareous Juice! 
(fhence call'd Lotophagi) which whoso tastes, 
Insatiite mots In the swect repasts, 
Nor other home, nor other care 1utends, 
But quits his house, his country, and has friends 
The three we sent, from off the cnch inting ground 
Ve dragg d reluctant, and by force we bound 
The rest in haste forsook the pleasing chore, 
O1, the charm tasted, had return’d no morc ” 

Opyssery 


It 1s evident, therefore, that Iabya was known 
to the Greeks in the remotest ages, whence, us 
population increased, they naturally looked to 
that quarter of the globe us a desirable spot 
whereon to plant colonies. The part of Africa 
where the Thereans finally settled was the singu- 
lar table-land which rises on the eastern border 
of the greater Syrtis Enclosed between the sea 
and the desert, and blessed with inexhaustible 
stores of wealth, and with a pure and temperate 
air, it seemed, beyond every other shore of the 
Mediterranean, to imvite the enterprise of the 
Greeks. Here, therefore, they founded Cyrene, 
and they soon converted the adjacent land into a 
luxurious garden, while they extracted from its 
rocky basis the materials of imperishable monu- 
ments, Cyrene, also, became “the root of other 
cities,” four of which—1its port Apollonia, Barce, 
Tauchira, and Hesperides—composed, with the 
capital, the Cyrenaic Pentapolis 

he government of Cyrene was at first mo- 

narchical. It was ruled by monarchs, indeed, 

down to the date p.c 450, when it received a 

republican cvnstitution, with the details of which 
D 


| 
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we are unacquamited. It does not appear, though 
they had for their legislator Democles of Arcadia, 
that it was established upon sound principles, for 
accounts Of domestic troubles and tyrants make 
up the sum of the history of Cyrene while thus 
verned. Subsequently to Alexander, B. c. 331, 
yrene became a part of the Egyptian kingdom, 
and it continued to receive various rulers from 
the family of the Ptolemies, until the reign of 
Ptolemy Physcon, when it became a separate 
state UV, being transferred to the Romans, B c. 
97. Under the Romans Cyrene appears to have 
declined, as the maritime towns of the Pentapolis 
rose into importance. It afterwards suffered 
greatly, and was ruined in a great measure 
during the insurrections of the Jews, under Ha- 
drian and Trajan. At the present time it 1s in 
ruins, and its former splendour and importance 
are abundantly testified by 1ts noble remains. 


COLONIES ON THE PROPONTIS. 


The most important Greek colonies on the 
Propontis were Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Perinthus, 
subsequently called Heraclea, and, at the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, Byzantium, over 
against which was Chalcedon. Nearly all these 
colonies were planted by the city of Miuletus 
alone, between the eighth and sixth centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. (yzicus, however, the 
most important of them, is referred to an earlier 
origin Eusebius gives two dates, B c 756 and 
Bc 675, and it has been supposed that the 
former belongs to a Milesian, and the second to 
a Megarnan colony. The planting of other Mi- 
lesian colonies, however, in the same neighbour- 
hood at the latter date, as Abydos, Priapus, and 
Proconnesus, seems to render it probable that 
Miletus had at least a share in the second settle- 
ment of Cyzicus This latter town stood on an 
island connected with the continent by means of 
bridges, and, m the time of the Romans, it was 
one of the most beautiful and flourishing cities 
of Asia. ‘The prosperity of all the most unport- 
ant towns, indeed, affords sufficient proof of the 
skill with which sites were chosen for the esta- 
blhshment of colonies on the Propontis. 


COLONIES ON THE BLACK SEA. 


The Greek colonies on the Black Sea were 
Bithynia, Heraclea, Sinope, Amusus, Phasis, 


Dioscunas, P ria, Panticapeum, Tanais, 
Olbia, and the minor colonies of Apollonia, 
Tomi, and Salmidessus. Sinope was a Milesian 


settlement ; and, though its history 1s involved in 
the greatest obscurity, it appears to have been 
the most ancient and the most powerful of the 
Grecian colonies on the Black Sea, of which it 
long held the sovereignty. Its freedom and in- 
dependence lasted to about B.c 100, when :3t 
fell under the dominion of the kings of Pontus, 
and afterwards under that of the Romans. Its 
principal source of wealth was dered from the 
shoals of migratory fish, which, issuing from the | 
Palus Meeotis, spread along the shore of the 
Biack Sea down to the Thraman Bosphorus. | 
Heraclea, which was the most western of the | 
Greek colonies on the Asiatic side of the Black | 
Sea, appears to have been established by the Me- | 
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rians. It was situated m the territory of the 

laryandini. Onginally it was governed by a 
republican constitution, but frequent bros and 
revolutions led to a tyranny in the ee of 
Clearchus, B. c. 370, who abrogated the senate, 
and whose family continued for a long time in 
possession of power. Amusus 16 said by Strabo 
to have been peopled by Milesian emigrants. It 
stood in the Pontus, and was the mother city of 
Trapezus. Like Sinope, which was also in Pon- 
tus, it fell under the dominion of the Romans. 
Phasis, Dioscurias, and Phanagoria, were on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea. Concerning 
their origin, ttle 1s known. The last-men- 
tioned town was the principal mart of the slave 
trade, and for Indian commodities imported 
across the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. Pantica- 
pzeum was in the Chersonesus Taurica, and it 
was the capital of the httle Grecian kingdom of 
Bosphorus, whose kings remained in alliance 
with Athens till Mithridates the Great laid there 
the foundation of his dominion. ‘Tanais stood 
on the mouth of a river of the same name at the 
bottom of the Palus Mzotis, and Olbia was situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Borysthenes Both 
these towns were of the highest :mportance for 
the inland trade which, issuing from thence in a 
northern and eastern direction, extended to the 
centre of Asia. Apollonia, Tom, and Salm- 
dessus, were on the western coast of the Black 
Sea, but they never attamed to any degree of 
importance 


COLONIES ON THE ADRIATIC, ETC. 


The glory of opening new tracks of commerce 
in the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, 1s as- 
embed to the Phoceans The date of their first 
adventure cannot be precisely fixed, but 1t was 
probably about the same time, the seventh cen- 
tury B c,as that when they began their voyages 
to the western coasts of Italy, where they gained 
access to Etruria, and where they were soon fol- 
lowed by the Corinthians Herodotus, also, 
ascribes the more important discovery of Iberia 
and Tartessus to the Phoceans , and it 18 certain 
that, in the days of the Tartessian king, Argan- 
thonius, they were to be found in great numbers 
there. That kmg invited the whole people to 
leave Iona, and settle in hisdomimons At an 
earlier date, however, a band of Samian em- 
grants resorted to Tartessus, and estabhshed 
themselves there as merchants. More recently, 
the Rhodians followed in the same direction, and 
founded Parthenope, afterwards named Neapolis, 
from a new colony of Chalcidians and Athenians, 
The Rhodians also established themselves at 
Rhode, or Rhodos, mm Catalonia, and it 1s sup- 
posed that the Rhone (Rhodanus) was named 
after them. The Mulesians established them- 

lves as merchants m the west, and became 
closely connected with the Sybarites; whence, 
on the fall of Sybaris, they displayed their gnef 
by a public mourning. 


COLONIES ON THE 2SGEAN. 


The coast of Thrace and Macedonia, washed 
the fEgean Sea, was covered with Grecian 
colonies from various cities, and especially from 
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Corinth and Athens. On the Thracian coast of the 
Chersonesus, and ranging along the Hellespont, 
were the towns of Sestos, Cardia, and AE gospo- 
tamos ; and, farther to the west, stood Maronea 
and Abdera. The towns on the Macedonian 
coast, however, were of far greater mmportance 
than those 1n Thrace. These were Amphipolis, 
Chaleaas, Olynthus, and Potidea. Amphipolis 
was a colony from Athens, and 1t was founded 
aboot B. c. 464. Chalcis was a colony from a 
city of the same name in Eubea. Olynthus de- 
rived its name from the founder, who was one of 
the sons of Hercules. This city ranked, in the 
course of time, among the most powerful cities of 
Thrace, although it was tributary to the Atheni- 
ans. It took a part in the wars between Sparta 
and Athens, and it flourished tull B c 348, when 
it was taken by Philip, hing of Macedonia, by 
whom it was destroyed Potidma was a colony 
of Connth, from which 1t received annual ma- 
gistrates It became tributary to the Athenians 
after the Peruan war, and having revolted B. ¢ 
431, its mhabitants were expelled, and their 
place supplied by an Athenian colony = After 
this 1t remained in possession of Athens, till it 
wus taken by Philip in the same year as Olyn- 
thus. 


COLONY IN EGYPT. 


About the same time that the Phocwans were 
making their first excursions on the west of the 
Mediterranean, a band of Jonians and Carans 
chanced, in the course of a piratical expedition, 
to land on the coast of Egypt, and were induced 
to enter into the service of Psammiuticus, who 
was then struggling for the crown’ By their 
aid he obtained the prize, and he rewarded them 
with a grant of lands on the Nile, and gave all 
their countrymen free access to his domimons. 
To promote their commerce with his subjects, he 
consigned a number of Egyptian youths to their 
care, to be instructed in the Greek language, 
whereby they might form a permanent class of 
interpreters. The successors of Psammuiticus 
adhered to the same line of policy, so that Greeks 
of various classes were drawn to Egypt, which 
greatly swelled the number of the original set- 
tlers in that country. According to Eusebuus, a 
band of Mulesians resorted thither, and founded 
Naucratis, which story 18 confirmed by Athen- 
seus. The effect of this intercourse was two- 
foid. It not only promoted traffic, but Greek 
literature was indebted to it for one of the 
most important conditions of its development 
—a cheap and commodious material for writing 


—the Egyptian papyrus. 


Thus widely did the Greeks spread them- 
selves. Their system of colonization, however, 
was not the result of preconcerted plans. Few 
of their colonies were founded with any view to 
extend the dominion of their mother country. 
The leaders were frequently so more than pi- 
rates; and when a state, by a public act, sent 
out a colony, the was generally no 
more than to deliver itself from numbers too 
great for its territory, or from factious men 
whose power was not equal to their ambition 
The city of Corinth, however, and, in later ages, 
Athens, had sometimes more views, 
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and founded colomes for thar own di 
ment. But these were exceptions ‘othe cuneeel 
rule. For the most part, in the colomes, as in 
Greece itself, every considerable town claimed to 
be an independent state, and, unless oppressed by 
a powerful neighbour, maintained itself by its 
own strength and alliances. The colonists car- 
ried the tone of the mother country with them, 
and that tone was freedom. 

Mitford notices one remarkahle feature pre- 
sented in the Instory of the Greek colonists; 
namely, that they never coveted inland terntories. 
They invanably chose maritime situations, and if 
driven from these, they sought others of the same 
kind m remoter regions. heir motives for this 
appear to have heen, that they might not be 
excluded from the sea, and the means which 
it afforded for communication, not only with 
Greece, but the world. Hence the Itahan and 
Sicihan Greeks, and the African colonies, main- 
tained constant imtercourse with the land of 
their futhers — So, also, did the Asiatic colonies , 
to which cause, as will hereafter be unfolded, 
Grecian art and Grecian plulosophy owed their 
celebrity , for 1t15 a well established fact that the 
colomes, in general, advanced nearly equally im 
art, science, and cultivation, and sonietimes out- 
stripped the mother country. A generous mvalry 
seems to have existed between Greece and her 
colonies in this respect, and this emulation tended 
to material improvement. In the third century 
after their establishment in the east, and above 
seven hundred years before the Christian era, 
the Greeks of Asia far surpassed their European 
ancestors in splendour and prosperity. And the 
reason of this 18 evident. Whule ancient Greece 
was torn by tactions and harassed by barbarians, 
the eastern colonies enjoyed profound peace, 
which 1s the best promoter of 1mprovements 1n 
science and literature What the poet has said o. 
liberty may be said of peace, that it 


"6 gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume.” 


Under its benign influence, the Asiatic Greeks 
became renowned for the useful and elegant arts. 
They found these among the Phrygians and Ly- 
dians, but 1n their hands they became ennobied. 
Music, poetry, painting, sculpture, all received 
improvement under their fostering care, and phi- 
losophy owed its origin to the loman colonists. 
They appear, also, to have been the first people 
who made statues of brass; and the Doric and 
Ionic orders of architecture per e, in their 
very names, the honour of their inventors. 


‘‘ Firat, unadorn’d 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose 
The Ionic, then, with decent matron grace 
Her early pillar heaved luxunant last, 
The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath 
The whole so measured, true, so lessen’d off 
By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 
Form’d to repel the still or stormy waste 
Of rolling ages, light as fabrics look’d | 
That from the magic wand aerial rose. 


If such, therefore, are the effects of : 

how ht it to be cultivated by mankind? 
Above ail, it should be nursed by them, because 
it is most favourable to their spiritual mteresta. 
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When the heart rages with strife, there can be no 
sober reflection, and no due preparation for eter- 
a For it can only be when we are at peace 

God and man, through the blood of the 
atonement, that the infinence of the religion of 
Jesus can be savingly felt in the soul. Ob, how 
many have e down to their graves without 
thinking of this great truth! Indulging in wrath 
and bitterness, they have made shipwreck of 
their faith. To all who read these there- 
fore, we would say, 1n the language of the apostle 
Paul, “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice; and be ye kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you,” Eph 1v. 31, 32. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASIATIC GREEKS TO 
THE ACCESSION OF DARIUS HYSTASPES TO 
THE THRONE OF PERSIA 


Ir has been seen thut the Greek colonies on 
the coast of Asia flourished, from their earliest 
settlement there, in freedom, commerce, wealth, 
and the arts of life While thus prosperous, a 
power was growing up by their side which gra- 
dually encroached on their territory, and finally 
eae their independence That power was 
dia. 

For a long period the Lydians were disturbed 
by the irruption of Thracian and other barbarous 
hordes, the fiercest of whom were the Treres 
and Cimmerians Some of these established 
themselves in the inland regions of Asia, and 
even 1n Sardis, the Lydian capital, while others 

ed like a tempest over the land. At length, 
owever, in the reign of Alyattes, the fourth 
king in the dynasty of the Mermnada, these 
barbanan hordes were finally and for ever ex- 
pelied, which left the Lydians free to pursue 
other conquests. In the reign of Gyges, the 
first king of this dynasty, an attempt was made 
to di»possess the Asiatic Greeks of several of 
their cities. The gold of Lydia enabled him to 
hire mercenanes, and Miletus, Smyrna, and Co- 
lophon, were successively attacked by him, and 
Colophon appears to have submitted to his arms 
successor, Ardyes, | obec the war, and 
made himself master of Priene. He also at- 
tacked Miletus, but he seems to have been pre- 
vented from taking it by the incursions of the 
Cimmerians, who, in his reign, captured Sardis, 
except the citadel. H1s son, Sadyattes, however, 
renewed the attempt upon Miletus, and he dying 
before the conquest was completed, his successor, 
Al continued these hostilities 
the first five years of his reign, Aly- 
attes regularly marched his army into the M 
lesian territory. This army, however, does not 
appear to have been very effective. It marched 
to the sound of festive music, as if for the pur- 
pee of revelry, and it wasted the fruits of the 
ushandman’s labour; but beyond this, except 
when the Milesians ventured to meet the enemy 
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in the field, they suffered no harm. Their town 
was secure from attack, and the sea supplied 
them with an abundance of provisions. 

Stull the deprivation of the produce of their 
gardens and vineyards might eventually have led 
the Mulesians to submit to their more powerful 
neighbour. The Lydian king seems to have ex- 
pected this result, but in the sixth year of his 
reign an accident happened which relieved the 
city, for a time, from Lydian aggression. In 
that campaign, the Lydians having set fire toa 
field of ripe corn near the temple of Athene, the 
flames spread till ig caught and consumed the 
sacred building The circumstance does not 
appear to have caused any compuncton at the 
moment; but, at the end of the campaign, Aly- 
attes fell sick, and, ascribing his illness to the 
sacrilege committed by his troops, he listened to 
the admonition of the Delphic oracle, which 
commanded him to repair the msult offered to 
the sanctnary 

At this time Miletus was governed by Thra- 
sybulus, who, informed of the oracle that Aly- 
attes had received, made preparations to play 
upon the ambassador whom he expected from 
the Lydian king to ask a truce for the purpose of 
rebuilding the temple He ordered all the corn 
and other provisions, collected by him and his 
subjects for their support, to be brought into the 
public markets, and commanded the citizens, at 
the sight of a certain signal, to enjoy a general 
feast, and to exhibit convivial mirth. The stra- 
tagem succeeded. The ambassador of Alyattes 
reported what he had seen, and when the king 
heard the report, he not only built two new tem- 
ples in the place of the one destroyed, bu. con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and alliance with Mi- 
letus 

After this, Alyattes, according to Herodotus, 
reduced Smyrna, which was the sole extent of 
the advantages he gained over the Asiatic Greeks 
His successor, Croesus, however, adopted the 
same line of policy which the whole of the dy- 
nasty of the Mermnade had pursued towards 
them. He commenced by laying siege to Ephe- 
sus, which was ruled by the tyrant Pindarus, 
whose mother was a daughter of Alyattes. This 
city was reduced; and he attacked, with hke 
success, one after another, all the Greek cities on 
the continent that retamed their independence 

Having become master of the whole western 
coast, Crassus made preparations for the subjuga- 
tion of the western islands. From this design 
he was diverted by the advice of a wise Greek,* 
who pointed out the dangers to which he would 
expose the Lydians on an element to which they 
were strangers. He therefore turned his views 1n 
a different direction, and enlarged his dommuions 
on the main land, till they included all the na- 
thons westward of the river Halys, the Lycians 
and Cilicians excepted. 

The Lydian empire was now the greatest and 
most flourishing hitherto known to the Greeks, 
except by the voice of rumour. The fame of 
encouraged oi'by tus berality and. hospuality? 
enco y ty and hospitality, 
many of their sages repaired to his court. He 


® Some attribute this advice to Bias of Pnene, and 
others to Pittacus of Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos. 
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rosperity, however, was soon disturbed by do- 
reste ial (risk and a humbling reverse, Thich 
reads an important lesson to mankind on the un- 
certain nature of all terrestrial affairs. Urged 
by ambition, and alarmed at the growmg great- 
ness of the Persian empire under the rule of Cy- 
rus, he prepared to lead his forces into Cappa- 
docia, in fall expectation of becoming master of 
Persia. He was deceived. Cyrus met him at 
Ptenia in Cappadocia, and, after sustaining a san- 
guinary conflict, he was compelled to retreat 
Sull he was not disheartened. He gathered 
around him a great army from Asia Minor, 
Ionia, Thrace, and Egypt, which assembled on 
the river Pactolus, from whence he intended, on 
being joined by some Spartan forces, again to 
march into the Percian dominions. Cyrus heard 
of this intended second invasion, and, with his 
usual promptness, he forestalled the Lydian 
king’s intentions He marched into his terri- 
tones, and the two armies meeting on the plains 
of Thymbra, near Sardis, the Lydians were over- 
thrown, and the power of Crassus was no more 
His treasures and his kingdom fell into the hands 
of the conqueror,* Bc. 548 

The conquest of Lydia established the Persian 
monarchy on a firm foundation, und led to the 
subjugation of the Assatic Grecks This latter 
step appeared to he necessary , for, instigated by 
the Ionians, the vanquished Lydians at this tame 
were mahing a feeble attempt to free thempaelyes 
from the Persian yoke ecordingly, Cyrus, 
being called away to the cast by vast designs 
which he had against Babylon, and by the inva- 
sion of his territomes on the north-eastern fron- 
tier by the fierce barbanans who ranged over 
the plains that stretched from the shirts of the 
Indian Caucasus to the Caspian, left some forces 
under Mazares to punish the revolt of the Ly- 
dians, and to take possession of the Asiatic 
Greek cities 

Before Cyrus quitted Sardis he received en- 
voys from the Aohan and Ionian cities, who 
offered submission to him on the same terms as 
had been granted them by Croesus. Previous to 
his triumph over the Lydian monarch, Cyrus 
had invited them to submit to his rule, and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, he now replied to them in 
the following oriental apologue —“‘ A fisherman 
stood upon the sea-shore, and played upon his 
finte im order to allure the fish to land, but the 
fish would not listen, and kept still 1m the water 
Seeing this, he took his net and drew them out 
on the shore, and they quivered and leaped 
He observed their motions, and interpreting 
them as indicating their wish for hberty, he ex- 
claimed, ‘It 1s unnecessary now to dance, since 
I have ceased to play ’” 

As soon as the Asiatic Greeks discovered that 
they had no choice but between war and slavery, 
they began to prepare for resistance The 1n- 
habitants of Ioma assembled in the Paniomian 
grove, which was their ordinary rendezvous, in 
general and important dehberations. This place, 
which, together with the adjoming promontory 
of Mycale, was solemnly consecrated to Neptune, 
formed the centre of the Ionian coast, and thi- 


® See Ancient History, Lydians, chap IV 
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ther representatives appeared from M 

Priene, on the south ust . from Egherss rie 
4 garam Lebedus, Teos, Clazomenr, Ery three, 
Phocea, and Smyrna, which formed the mani- 
time part of Lydia, and from the isles of Chios 
and Samos These, with Miletus, completed the 
whole number of the Ionic settlements, but no 
representative appeared from thence. The Mi- 
lesians, being the most Page ibe in the Ionian 
confederacy, had, in truth, been exempted from 
the stern demand of Cyrus; and they were, 
therefore, severed from the cause of their 
brethren. 

In the mean time, the ohans, alarmed by 
the same danger, met together in their ancient 
capital of Cyme. Here deputies from their in- 
ferior towns assembled, and resolved on war 
These towns were Larissa, Neontichus, Tenus, 
Cylla, Notium, Aigiromssa, Pitane, Aigwa, My- 
rina, and Smyrna. Their terntory was more ex- 
tensive and more fertile than that of their loman 
rivals , but their harbours were lesa commodious, 
and their cities inferior in fame and power 

Of the six Dorie republics that annually as- 
sembled at Triopium, to celebrate the festival of 
Apollo, four only resolved to oppose the power 
of Cyrus These were Cos, ere Taliesis, 
and Camirna The other two, Cnidus and Halh- 
carnassus, from circumstances which it 16 impos- 
sible to explain, determined to stand aloof in the 
approaching conflict 

he struggle was one m which fearful odds 
were conspicuous. The Asiatic Grecks saw this, 
and hence they resolved to send an embassy into 
Greece to seek assistance It might have been 
expected that Attica, the native country of the 
Jontans, would have received the first visit of their 
ambassadors, but Athens was then governed by 
the tyrant Pisistratus, and they were directed to 
pass on to Sparta. Having no claim upon the 
Spartans, the proposals of the Asiatic ambassa- 
dors were coolly received by the senate, and they 
declined sending any forces into Asia to resist 
the arms of Cyrus Though their generosity fur- 
nished no public assistance, caution led them to 
send several citizens to observe the operations 
of the war, who paved the way for the future 
war between Greece and Perpia. 

When these citizens arrived in Tonia, they ex- 
ceeded the bounds of their commission —Ima- 
pining that their name would carry weight with 
Cyrus, they appointed Lacrines to repair to his 
court, to desire, in the name of Sparta, that he 
would refrain from doing harm to any Greoian 
city Cyrus had never heard of this miniature 
state , and, supposing that it was Jike the Joman 
towns, a mart of busy traffic, he bade the mes- 
senger return, and tell his countrymen that C‘y rus 
despised the threats of men who had a public 
place in their city set apart for the purpose of 
false swearing and mutual deceit, and that he 
hoped, on some future day, to afford them 
stronger reasons of complaint than his operations 
against the Asiatic Greeks. 

Meanwhile Mazares, the general of Cyrus, had 
quelled the :surrection of the Lydians, and he 
now proceeded to subdue the lonians. He only 
lived, however, to take Priene and esia, 
and to ravage the vale of the Mzander. wes 
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succeeded in command by who vigo- 
rously pressed the Ionian cities. method of 
besieging appears to have been new to the 
Tonians, shone it is the same which had been 
long used in the civilized states of Asia, as may 
be gathered from Seripture.* According to 
Herodotus, it consisted in casting up mounds 
against the walls, by which the assailants were 
enabled to clear the streets by showers of mis- 
siles, or to effect an entrance by filling up the 
intervening spuce. 

The first city which Harpagus thus attacked 
was Phocea. The works were rapidly advanc- 
ing, and the Phocwans began to despair, when 
Harpagus sent a taunting mess to the be- 
sieged, stating that he would be content if they 
would but throw down a single battlement, and 
convert one dwelling into holy ground. The 
Phoceeans asked for one day to deliberate, and 
desired Harpagus to withdraw his troops for that 
penod. Foreseeing their design, Harpagus com- 
pledwith their request , and, during the armistice, 
they freighted their ships with their most sacred 
and precious treasures, embarked with their 
wives and children, and set sail for Chios, When 
the Persians returned to take possession of the 
town, the whole community was floating on the 
waves, and they found the city desolate 

Having arrived at Chios, the Phocmans en- 
deavoured to purchase cf the inhabitants the 
small Q®nussian islands, but they, jealous of 
their commerce, and knowing the active and en- 
terprising spirit of the fugitives, refused their 
consent. hus rejected by men of their own 
race and language, the Phocmans determined to 
sail for Corsica, where, about twenty years be- 
fore, they had formed a minor establishment. 
Before they abandoned their country, however, 
they once more sailed home, and surprised and 
slew the Persian garmson They then dropped 
a ball of iron into the sea, and, by mutual oaths, 
bound themselves never to return into Phocea 
till it should rise up to the surface yet, such 1s 
the powerful attachment which men possess to 
their ancient habitations, that before they had 
left the Aigean, half of them, in utter disregard 
to their oath, returned to the desolated city. 
Meanwhile the rest bent their course to Corsica, 
where they settled among theirkinsmen. They 
were soon, however, engaged in a war with the 
Carthaginians and the Tyrrhenians of Agylla, 
in which they lost the greatest part of ther fleet 
after which they sailed for Rhegium. While 
they rested there they heard of a site on the 
coast, of which Sybans was mistress, and under 
her protection they took possession of it, and 
there founded Elea, which long preserved the 
inde ence its founders had bought so dearly. 

The citizens of Teos followed the example of 
the Phocswans. <As soon as the mound of the 
Persians had risen to the top of their walls, they 
fled to their ships, and sailed to the coast of 
Thrace, where a band of Ionian adventurers had 
peveaty founded a town, from which they 

ad been expelled by the Thracians. The Teians 
bow took on of the vacant site, and the 
new city of Abdera long flourished like Elea. 


* Seo 2Sam xx.15, 2 Kings xix. 
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The rest of the Ionian cities were not capable 
of the heroism of Phocwza and Teos. All fell 
successively under the attacks of gus; and 
even the islanders disarmed his hostility by vo- 
lnntary submission. They were compelled to 
submit to the Persian yoke, which they disco- 
vered to be far more grievous than the Lydian. 
The most bitter portion of their lot was, that 
they were compelled to carry arms in the service 
of aforeign master, alike against barbarians and 
Greeks. 

Having subdued olis and Ionia, the Persian 
general pushed his conquests against the Dorian 
states on the southern coast. The Carians sub- 
mitted without a struggle, and their example 
was followed by all around, except the inhabit- 
ants of Cnidus and Pedasa, who made a show of 
Tesistance, but who were finally compelled to 
submit to the Persian yoke. 

The spirit of freedom was more determined in 
Lycia. The citizens of Xanthus manfally strug- 
gied against the Persian host, and when over- 
powered by numbers, they retired into the city, 
and, collecting their treasures, with their wives 
and children, in the citadel, they set it on fire, 
and perished Only a few families, then absent 
from the city, whither they afterwards returned, 
Temained to perpetuate the race of the ancient 
Xanthians. The inhabitants of Caunus made a 
similar display of courage, but to no purpose 
Those who did not submit to the conqueror were 
destroyed, and, after a few struggles, the whole 
of Lower Asia acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Persia. 

In the meantime Cyrus was enlarging and 
strengthening his power 1n the East. The proud 
city of Babylon fell under his dommion, by which 
event he wus rendered sole master of the valuable 
countries around the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
But he was soon compelled to submit to a power 
universal and irresistible—that of death. Huis 
line of policy, however, was adopted by his mm- 
mediate successors, Was he ambitious? So 
were they Hus son Cambyses received the sub- 
mission of Tyre and Cyprus, and effected the 
conquest of Egypt, m which the Greek cclonies 
in that country and onthe adjoining coast were 
involved. They also submitted to the yoke of 
Persia. Even the Greek inhabitants of Cyre- 
naica, who had braved the united power of 
Egypt and Libya, awed by his merciless beha- 
viour to the Egyptians, readily offered submis- 
sion and tnbute, and those of Barce followed 
the example. 

During the rule of Cambyses, the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor remained quietly under the sway 
of the:rr Persian governors, who were so many 
tyrants. The adjacent islands, though they had 
made professions of obedience, were more inde- 
pendent, because the Persian satraps on the 
coast had no naval power at their command to 
enable them utterly to subdue them. 

Among these islands none had een to 4 

er pitch of prosperity than that o OB. 
ne serie of Lied a Shad taken place in the 
political constitution of this state; and at this 
period it was governed by a small number of 
wealthy land-owners, who had rendered them- 
selves odious to the people at Jarge. Under this 
rule they sent a fleet to the aid of their colony, 
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Peinthus, which was threatened by the Mega- 
nans. The Samians gained the victory, and 
sailed back with 600 prisoners, but before they 
entered the harbour they resolved to set their cap- 
tives at liberty, and subvert their present form of 
government. This was effected. The rulers were 
surprised in the council chamber and slain, and 
a democratical constitution was estabhshed. 

But this constitution did not long exist m Sa- 
mos. Towards the end of the reign of Cy rus, a 
man named Polycrates, supported by a few fol- 
lowers, made himself master of the city At 
first he shared his power with two brothers, but 
he afterwards slew one, and banished the other, 
that he might rule alone He did so, with much 
vigour e took a thousand bowmen into his 

ay as his lfe-guards, and raised a fleet of 51x 

undred galleys, with which he protected the 
Samian commerce, enriched himself by piratical 
excursions, subdued many of the islands, and 
took several towns on the coast. He even made 
war on Miletus, and defeated a Lesbian arma- 
ment sent to its relief 

These expeditions involved Polyerates in hos- 
tilities with Persia, though each was secure from 
the other’s power By land the Persians could 
defy Polycrates, and on his own element Poly- 
crates could defy the Persians Thus his power 
became established, and he hved in state and 
luxury At the same time he extended his pro- 
tection to the arts, for which Samos had long 
been renowned. He adorned his island with 
magnificent and useful works, and he drew the 
most celebrated artists from Greece by munifi- 
cent rewards The pocts, also, especially those 
whose strains were devoted to love and wine, 
were welcome guests at his table Around his 
board sat Ibycus and Anacreon, the bard of 
Teos, and many of the lascivious strains which 
are handed down to our age as the productions 
of the latter, may be attmbuted to the patronage 
of Polycrates They were composed to adminis- 
ter to his pleasures, and they remain at once a 
monument of genius and impure passions ‘ 

But Polycrates did not become so 1mmersed in 

leasure as to forget the extension of his power 

e meditated uniting all the loman cities under 
his domimon. His authority at home, however, 
did not rest on a basis whereon he could depend 
There was a party 1 Samos which desired his 
overthrow, and only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to revolt Polycrates knew this , and, 
in order to get md of them, when Cambyses 
made his preparations for the imvasion of Egypt, 
he offered to assist him with a squadron of ships 
This offer was accepted, and Polycrates equipped 
forty galleys, mm which he embarked all those 
whom he suspected, and at the same time sent a 
abs message to the Persian king to request 

not to allow them to return to Samos 

This would have appeared to have been a 
quan measure, but it was one by which 

olycrates himself incurred much danger. The 

ian malcontents resolved to turn the force 
which had been placed in their hands against the 
t himself. Their attempt was defeated, and 
sought and obtained aid from Sparta and 
Corinth in order to enable them to renew it. 
Thus reinforced, the Samian mal_ -ntents sailed 
again to Samos; but, after a sharp conflict, and 
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sustaining a siege for forty days, they abandoned 
the undertaking in despair Their allies returned 
home ; and, after ranging some time as pirates 
over the /Egean, pa & took possession of Cydo- 
nia in Crete, where they flounshed tll they were 
conquered and enslaved by the /Eginetans. 

The power of Polycrates now seemed to have 
taken deep root, like the wide-spreading oak of 
the forest, and he agam turned his views to the 
enlargement of his dominions’ But as the 
hghtning sometimes in a moment blasts the 
glory of the oak, so was Polycrates suddenly 
cut down in the midst of his prosperity. He fell 
as suddenly as he had risen, and by a fate as 
ignominious as his fortune hitherto had been 
exalted. With the consent of the Persian mo- 
narch, Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, by a refined 
stratagem, enticed him to Magnesia on the 
Mecander, where he was arrested and crucified, 
Be. 523 

Soon after this event, Cambyses died, and 
Smerdis Magus usurped the throne of Persta. 
But this usurper was hurled from his giddy 
height in a few months, and Darius Hystaspes 
assumed the reins of government It wus under 
Darius that the Persian empire became consoli- 
dated The domimuons of his predecessors were 
but a mass of countries united by subjection to 
the will of a common ruler, which expressed 1t- 
self by arbitrary and irregular exactions Da- 
nus organised these countnes into an empire 
where every member bad its due place assyrned. 
He divided his vast 1ealms, which stretched trom 
the /Egean to the Indus, and from the steppes of 
Scythia to the cataracts of the Nile, into twenty 
satrapies, Or provinces, and appointed the tnbute 
which each was to pay, and the proportion in 
which they were to supply provisions for the 
army and for the king’s household In this man- 
ner we find that the Ionians and Magnesians of 
Asia, the AZohans, Carians, Lycians, Melyeans, 
and Pamphylians, were formed into the first 
satrapy, as described by Herodotus, and were 
compelled to pay annually four hundred talents, 
that 1s, about 77,500/, into the king’s treasury 

Such was the result of the struggle of the 
Asiatic Greeks against Cyrus and his successors 
Their subjection was the result of the ambition 
of one man—Cresus. fad he been content 
with dominion west of the Halys, Cyrus had 
probably never crossed that river for the purpose 
of conquest In this, therefore, may be seen 
what evils follow in the train of ambition But 
the evils did not stop at this poimt. In the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes, a fierce war arose between 
Greece and Persia, which ceased not till the 
Persian empire was overthrown This war will 
form a conspicuous feature in tbe details of the 
succeeding chapters. 
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between the Danube and the Don, had broken 
into the civilized regions of Asia, and were not 
expelled till they had ranged over them as mas- 
ters for twenty-eight years. This appears never 
to have been forgotten or forgiven by his suc- 
cessors. They resolved, one day, to take re- 
venge upon them for the bold act. But neither 
Astyages nor Cyaxares 11, who sat upon the 
throne of Media after that date—and neither 
Cyrus nor Cambyses, who inherited their do- 
minions as kings of Persia, had found leisure for 
such a distant conquest. The subjugation of the 
East demanded their utmost attention and their 
utmost stretch of power, and the Scythians, 
therefore, stil] remained unscathed 

Darius Hystaspes, however, ascended the 
throne under different circumstances to those of 
his predecessors The East acknowledged his 
supremacy, and he turned his attention chiefly 
toward the western side of his dominions He 
resolved to visit the aggressions of the ancient 
Scythians upon the heads of their now remote 
descendants. Accordingly, with an army, it 1s 
said, of 700,000 men, he traversed Asia Minor, 
crossed the Thracian Bosphorus, ravaged Thrace, 
and arrived on the banks of the Danube 

Accidental causes arising out of this move- 
ment brought this regal adventurer—for such an 
expedition may be properly termed an adven- 
ture—into collision with the Greeks, a collision 
which laid the foundation of the future splendour 
of Greece. 

Darius passed over the Danube by a bridge of 
boats, and when his troops were safely landed on 
the left bank he ordered the Greeks to break 1t 
up, and to follow bim into Scythia Coes, a 
Lesbian, who commanded the contingent sent by 
Maitylene, perceived the danger which might 
arise from such a measure, and he advised the 
king to leave it in the care of the Greeks. Da- 
mus saw the wisdom of this suggestion and 
adopted it, but, as he was not certain he should 
return by the same route, he fixed a term of 
sixty days for his absence, after which the 
Greeks who guarded the bridge were to quit 
their post and return home * 

Having given these directions, Darius moved 
forward in search of the Scythians He expected 
to find them waiting his approach 1n battle array. 
But he was mistaken. The Scythians retreated 
before him, and he and his army were in danger 
of perishing 1n the desert , hence the pursuit, in 
which the Persians had wasted their strength, 
was changed into a disastrous retreat. 

In’ the meanwhile the sixtieth day had passed, 
and the Scythians had sent tidings to the Greeks 
who were guarding the bridge of the situation 
of Darius, and exhorted them to break it down, 
and leave the Persians to their fate It seemed 
a favourable opportunity of effecting their liberty, 
and they were urged by Miltiades, prince of the 
Chersonesus, to embrace it. Hystieus, however, 
prince, or tyrant of Miletus, represented to the 

onian chiefs that their power was lhnked to that 
of Darius, since it was under his protection that 


* The method which Darius adopted to assist the 
Greeks in keeping an account of time, was one of great 
tudeness He caused sixty knots to be ted in a leathern 
thong, and bade them unfasten one every day til) the pre- 
scribed interval had expired 
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each of them was lord :n his own city ; and that 
the cities of Ionia would not fail to depose them, 
and recover their li » should the Persian em- 
pire be overthrown. The advice of Hystizus 
prevailed , and Darius, appearing shortly after- 
wards, was enabled to re-pass the Danube with 
the fréyments of his army. 

The army Darius brought back with him was 
still large enough to enable him to leave 80,000 
men in Europe, under the command of Mega- 
byzus, to complete the conquest of Thrace and 
the Greek cities on the Hellespont, which would 
convey the impression that he had not suffered 
so much as Herodotus represents. With the rest 
of his troops, Darius passed the Bosphorus, and 
took up his quarters at Sardis, where he spent 
the winter and the greatest part of the year fol- 
lowing, 1n attempting to retrieve his losses, BC. 
513 

One of the first cares of Darius on his return 
to Asia, was to reward the services of Coes and 
Hystieus The former was made tyrant of 
Mitylene, and the latter was rewarded with 
Myrcinas of Edonia, a territory upon the river 
Strymon in Thrace, with the hberty of building 
acity there It does not appear that any imme- 
diate measures were taken to punish the treason 
of Miltiades, for he remained long unmolested 
in his Chersonesian government, and was driven 
from it by an inroad of the Scy thians themselves 
three years before he was finally compelled to 
abandon it to the Persians The Scythians me- 
ditated an invasion of Persia, wheuce the Greeh 
cities on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, hav- 
ing harassed the Persian army in their retreat, 
were ordered by Darius to be burned, lest they 
should join the Scythian hordes in their con- 
templated measure It was, perhaps, from this 
precautionary, but severe act, that the Persian 
empire was preserved from the expected attack 

Megabyzus proved to be an able and active 
officer He quickly subdued ail the Thracian 
tribes which had not yet submitted to his 
master, and, after effecting this, he demanded 
earth and water, the usual tokens of submission, 
froma the hands of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. 
Alarmed at the consequences of a refusal, Amyn- 
tas consented to become the vassal of Danus, 
and Macedonia, which at this period did not ex- 
tend far to the east of the Axius, and did not in- 
clude the upper part of the course of that mver, 
was annexed to the Persian empire. 

Before Darius returned to Susa, he appointed 
his half-brother Artaphernes, satrap of the Asi- 
atic coast of the Aigean, and of the southern 
provinces of the kingdom of Croesus. He also 
left Otanes in the room of Megabyzus, to reduce 
the maritime cities which still held out against 
his power, on the coasts to the north of the 
JEgean Otanes was as successful as his pre- 
decessor. Byzantium, Chalcedon, and the other 
towns on that coast, were reduced by him; and, 
with the aid of a squadron furnished by the Les- 
bians, he subdued the islands of Imbros and 
Lemnos, which were still occupied by a Pelas- 
gian population. 

The success of these campaigns richly com- 

nsated for the check Darius had received in 

Scythian expedition. The Persian empire 
had now attained the summit of its greatness. 
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it stood pre-emment above all other powers. 
Awed by that power, the world, for a time, rested 
from war, and the nations from the banks of the 
a to the borders of Thessaly rested under its 
shade. 

But, as in nature intervals of profound calm 
often precede the gathering of a storm, soit was 
with these nations. The repose mn which the 
world had been hushed from B. c. 505 to B c 501 
was disturbed by a contest between two factions 
mm the hittle island of Naxos, which finally 
ilbigr sie the armies of Greece and Persia ito 
the field of battle. 

At this time the democratic party in Naxos had 
gamed the ascendancy, and the most opulent c1- 
tizens were forced to quit the country These 
citizens were united by political ties to Hysti- 
sus, who was now a prisoner in the splendid pa- 
lace of Susa, whither he had been allured, lest Ins 
growing greatness should Jead him to disturb the 
Persian government. On repairnng thither at 
the Persian monarch’s invitation, iy saceus left 
his kinsman Aristagoras to rule at Miletus, and 
the Naxian exiles applied to him for succour 
Aristagoras was willing to restore them, but he 
wanted the power, for Naxos maintained a con- 
siderable navy, and could bring wmght thousand 
men into the ficld. Under these circumstances, 
he repaired to Artaphernes, at Sardis, and repre- 
sented to him the ease with which he might an- 
nex not only Naxos, but all the Cyclades to the 
Persian empire ‘Then, stretching his views, he 
laid before Artaphernes a more tempting con- 
quest, that of the large and wealthy island of 
Eubeea. 


Artaphernes was led to favour the views of 
Aristagoras, and he promised to place two hun- 
dred ships and a Persian force at his disposal if 
he could gain the consent of Darius. This was 
no difficult matter. Widely spread as his empire 
was, a few small islands were still coveted, and 
the measure gained the monarch’s warmest ap- 
probation. 

Reader, behold in this event the boundless 
grasp of the human mind! Could it have been 
satisfied with worldly possessions. then surely 
Darius had been a happy man. Nothing mor- 
tal, however, can satisfy an immortal prin- 
ciple. Wealth, honour, and dominion, are not 
sufficient to render it happy. It may become 
satiated with them, but never satisfied What 
avails, then, the mighty struggle that prevails in 
the world for such possessions? They are baits 
which allure men from that fountain where alone 
true bliss 1» to be found—the love of God 
Hence amses the affectionate exhortation of the 
apostle John —* Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father 1s not in him,” 
1 John u. 15. Let love to God, then, be esteemed 
our duty and our happiness _ His favour during 
hfe. m the hour of death, in the day of judgment, 
and through eternity, will prove a source ofnever- 
failing pleasure. It was this that made our first 
parents happy in and this alone can 
render their descendants happy, for the immortal 
mind was formed for delighting in its Creator, 
whose name and whoee nature 1s love. Nothing 
below the skies can satisfy a creature of 1mmor- 
talhty. It 1s our interest, then, to seek the par- 
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don of our sins through the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, for this alone will give us a title to hea- 
ven. In wan should we seek it by our own 
merits, or by our own works; none but Chnist 
can save us from condemnation, and that he 1s 
willing to save us 18 one of the great truths of 
the gospel. “This 1s a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners,” 1 Tim. 1, 15. 

As soon as Artaphernes received a favourable 
answer from Susa, he equipped the promised 
armament, which he intrusted to the command 
of Megabates, a Persian of high quality. This 
armament first sailed to Miletus, in order to take 
on board the Ionian force which Aristagoras had 
raised. Megabates, wishing to lull the enemy 
into secumty, made toward the Hellespont, but 
he brought the fleet to anchor off the coast of 
Chios. 

A circumstance occurred while the ships lay 
at anchor which led to the preservation of Naxos 
Megabates, one day, going round to inspect the 
diseiphne maintained by the inferior officers, 
found a Myndian ship without either watch or 
commander He immediately sent for the latter, 
and directedthat he should be fustened to the 
side of the galley, with his head through one of the 
holes which were opened in the ancient vessels 
for oars. ‘This Myndian officer was a friend of 
Aristagoras, and when the latter heard of his ig- 
nonuny he apphed for his release, and this being 
refused, he boldly set him at liberty Megabates 
was indignant at this act of defiance to his autho- 
rity, and Aristagoras, to wound him still more, 
disclaimed all obedience to him, and asserted his 
own night to the command. Thus defied, Mega- 
bates resolved to defeat the designs of the expe- 
dition. He sent a message to warn the Naxians 
of their danger, and the result was, they made 
such a vigorous resistance when attacked by the 
armament, that Aristagoras, after besieging them 
four months, was compelled to return to Miletus 

Anistagoras had relied on the reduction of 
Naxos as a means of fulfilling the promises made 
to Artaphernes This was now out of his power, 
for all his treasures were exhausted 1m the war, 
and he was, moreover, a debtor to the Persian 
government for Jarge sums supplied in order to 
enable him to carry on operations Hus situation 
was desperate, and he resolved upon a desperate 
measure to retrieve his fallen fortunes—that of 
exciting his countrymen to insurrection. He 
was confirmed in this undertaking by a message 
received from Hystireus, who believed that aye- 
neral commotion in Joma might render his pre- 
sence necessary, and afford him a chance of 
escaping from captivity. 

At this tume there were many in all the Toman 
cities who were discontented with the form of 
government imposed upon them by the Persians, 
and ready at any time to shake off the yoke 
Aristagoras, doubtless, knew this, and therefore 
he assembled some of the leading men to delibe- 
rate on the plan of action. He proposed, as a 
lure, the restoration of republican government, 
and offered himself to resign the tyranny. This 
met the views of all present, except fiecatecus, 
the histoman, who, though he loved hberty, 
thought that the colossal power of Persia was 
irresistible. His advice, however, was rejected, 
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and he then urged the necessity of making them- 
selves masters of the sea, and pointed out a re- 
source of which they mht avail themselves for 
this purpose—namely, the treasures that had 
been accumulated 1n the temple at Branchide by 
the piety of successive generations and the libe- 
rality of Croesus. These he exhorted them to 
seize, lest they should fall into the hands of Da- 
rius, and witb them to raise a navy to withstand 
the Persian power. But this advice was rejected 
also, and the assembly resolved on war without 
any well-concerted plan of operations. 

One measure, however, was deeply laid by 
this assembly, inasmuch as it drew the whole of 
the Ioman cities into the revolt. The Grecian 
forces which had returned from Naxos were still 
encamped at Myus, and it was resolved to arrest 
several leaders, tyrants of their respective states, 
and send them each to their own city This was 
effected, and it was the signal of a general in- 
surrection liberty was everywhere re-established 
in the revolted cities. 

Having thus successfully kindled the torch of 
liberty, Aristagoras sailed to Greece to persuade 
some of the leading states to espouse his cause 
He first resorted to Sparta, where Cleomenes 
was now king 10 the line of Eurysthenes, and 
Demaratus in the line of Procles Aristagoras 
addressed himeelf to Cleomenes, as being more 
inclined to enterprise than his colleague. Draw- 
ing forth a brass plate contaming a map of the 
world, according to the notions of the Ionian 
sages, he pointed out the situation of the pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire that lay between 
the /Egean and Susa, extolled their wealth and 
fertility, and expatiated on the immense trea- 
sures collected 1n the capital. After this he drew 
a picture of the hard struggles Sparta had often 
endured with Messenia, Arcadia, and Argos, for 
a strip of barren land lke Cynuria, and he com- 
pared these conquests with the regions of Asia, 
which a slight effort would be sufhcient to sub- 
due. Cleomenes took three days for considera- 
tion, and at the end of that time he asked how 
many days’ journey lay between the sea and the 
palace of Susa. Aristagoras rephed, a three 
months’ march, and Cleomenes, astonished and 
alarmed, bade the stranger instantly quit Sparta. 

Aris ras, however, was not so easily re- 
pulsed, and he had, moreover, one engine of per- 
suasion still m his power Accordingly he re- 
paired again to the house of Cleomenes im the 
character of a supplant, and to offer him a high 
price for ns assistance As Cleomenes remained 
unmoved his offers gradually rose, until they 
bed reached fifty talents. This was a tempting 
bait, and perhaps Cleomenes exhibited signs of 

yielding ; but he was fortified against the tempta- 
tion by the exhortation of his daughter Gorgo, a 
child eight or nine years old, who was then in 
the room. Perceiving that her father was tempted 
to something which he thought to be wrong, at 
this point she exclaimed ‘Go away, father, the , 
stranger will do you harm.” Cleomenes took 
the hint, and retired, and Aristagoras quitted 
Sparta. 

The Jesson which Gorgo taught her father 


tions , and the circumstance may be offered as a 
commentary on the words of the apostle address- 


might prove useful to mankind in all genera- | 
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ed to the youthful Timothy. “ They that will 
be rich fall into eg are and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtfal lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition For the love 
of money 1s the root of all evil which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the 
faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows,” 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. When, therefore, 
allured by the world, its mches, honours, and 
pleasures, the Christian would do well to retire 
from them lest they do him harm. And the rea- 
son he has for acting thus 1s much more cogent 
than that by which Cleomenes was actuated. 
Hs motive for retiring at his child’s suggestion, 
was, lest he should be tempted to depart from 
Spartan simplicity of manners The Christian 
should retire from temptation, lest he should be 
seduced to abjure his faith in Christ, by which 
alone he can hope to obtain an entrance mto 
heaven. 

Disappointed im his views at S Arista- 
ai directed his steps to Athens, At Athens 

e had better hopes of success, for the Atheni- 
ans had already had some transactions with 
Artaphernes, which excited in their breasts a 
hostile feeling towards the Persian government 
When threatened with invasion by Cleomenes, 
as before recorded, they had sent envoys to Sar- 
dis to propose an alhance with Persia, and to 
solicit his aid Artaphernes was not adverse to 
their request, but he required, as a preliminary 
step, the usual tokens of submission, earth and 
water The envoys unwarrantably comphed 
with his demands, and when they returned they 
were censured, and the act repudiated Arta- 
phernes heard of this , and Hippias, who was now 
at Sigeum or Sardis, seehing his assistance to 
restore him to his rule at Athens, Artaphernes 
felt disposed to afford his aid. When, indeed, 
the Athenians sent to deprecate his interference, 
the satrap answered in terms of rebuke they 
should be safe 1f they would recall their tyrant. 
Bat this was a proposition to which they could 
not listen, and therefore the Athenians prepared 
to withstand the enmity and power of Persia. 

This was a favourable state of affairs for the 
views of Aristagoras When he arrived at 
Athens he found willing hearers in the assembly 
of the people, as he unfolded the prospects he 
had set before Cleomenes , and when he added to 
this a motive of piety, that of the religious obli- 
gation of protectmg a distressed colony of 
Athens, 1t was decreed that a squadron of 
twenty ships should be sent to the assistance 
of the Iomans, under the command of the ex- 
perienced Melanthius, B c. 500. 

Thus successful, Amstagoras hastened to Asia, 
and before the squadron had arrived he had 
taken a decisive step for provoking Darius. In 
his conquest of Thrace, the Persian monarch had 
transplanted the Poomans into Asia; and to 
these Amstagoras now sent a message, offering 
to furnish them with the means of returning to 
their native land. The thought of home was a 
charm to the Peonians too strong to be resisted, 
and they forthwith set out in a body with all 
their households, and having reached the sea- 
side, they found Ionian vessels which trans- 
ported them to Thrace. 

In the mean while the Athenian squadron, ac- 
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companied by five vessels from Eretria, armved 
at etus. Having united their forces, they 
proceeded to Ephesus under the command of 
two Milesians They landed at Coressus, im the 
Ephesian territory, and, being reinforced by a 
strong body of lonians, they proceeded up the 
vale of the Cayster, and crossing over Mount 
Tmolus, rushed impetuously upon Sardis. 
Artaphernes, being unprepared to meet the 
storm which had so suddenly burst upon him, 
threw himself into the citadel. which was capa- 
ble of sustaining a long siege The mvaders, 
therefore, proceeded to pillage the town, and, in 
doing so, a soldier set fire to a house, the flames 
of which soon spread through the town * This 
excited the rage of the inhabitants. They rushed 
in a body to the market-place on the Pactolus, 


' and resolved with all the courage of despair to 
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combat their invaders. The Athemans were 
alarmed at the appearance of their hostihty, and 
conceiving that they might be attacked in the 
rear by an army sent to the rehef of Artaphernes 
before they had overcome their difficulties, they 
resolved to retreat. As they retreated, they were 
overtaken by a force levied in the provinces on 
the news of the invasion, and a battle ensued in 
which they were defeated. Those who escaped 
fled tbe Ionians to their cities, the Athenians 
and Eretrians to Greece, B c 499 

As might be expected, when Darius heard of 
the destruction of Sardis, he was greatly enraged 
he resolved to punish first the Iomans, and then 
those obscure strangers who had dared to defy 
his power and aid his rebelhous subjects For 
this purpose, though he seems at the moment to 
have suspected the fidelity ot Hystiwus, he in- 
trusted an army to his command, to suppress the 
Ionian revolt. 

In the mean while, though abandoned by their 
allies, the Ionian fleet continued their hostility. 
It sailed to the north, and its presence induced 
Byzantium, and the other cities of the coasts be- 
tween the /Egean and the Euxime, to mse against 
the Persians, and enabled them to assert their 
independence. At the same time Caria and Cy- 
prus, seeing the determined spirit of the Ionans, 
shook off the Persian yoke. 

But these fair prospects were soon overclouded 
The generals who had driven the Jomans to their 
cities, and the Athenians to their ships, proceed- 
ed to reduce the maritime cities to obedience 
Several towns on the Hellespont and Propontis 
submitted at the first assault, and Daurises, the 
Persian general who reduced these, having heard 
of the rebellion of Caria, marched thither to 
suppress it. A battle ensued, in which the Ca- 
rians lost the day and ten thousand men, and, 
succours arriving from Miletus, they ventured 
upon another battle, in which they were defeated 
with yet greater slaughter. Still they maintained 
the anequal conflict, and even drew Daurises 
ito an ambush, in which he was slain, but this 
only preserved them for a time, for they were 
subdued by his successors The same fate 
awaited Cypras. A Persian general crossed 
from Cilicia to that island mn a Phsscacain fleet, 


® The houses of Sardis were chiefly of wicker-work, 
and those which were built of bricks were thatched with 
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, and the Cyprians, betrayed by one of their na- 
tive princes, were defeated. 

At this pomt, Artaphernes and Otanes com- 
menced the reduction of the cities of Ionia and 
ols. Those of Clazomene and Cuma soon 
fell under their power ; and Aristagoras, alarmed 
at these disasters, began to think of ficeing. 
He assembled his friends, and proposed, that if 
the Persian arms should force them to abandon 
Miletus, they should take possession of Myrci- 
nus Hus views were adopted by the majority, 
and he then left Miletus in the hands of a citizen, 
and sailed to the banks of the Strymon, where 
he was soon after cut off with his army, as he 
lay before a Thracian city, by a sally of the be- 
sieged. 

At length Hystieus arrived with his army 
and his commission to punish the Iomans for 
their revolt. But such was not his intention 
This was soon perceived by Artaphernes; and 
he one day observed to him, that Aristagoras 
had drawn the sandal on, but that 1t was of his 
stitching This observation drove him prema- 
turely into the measure he had long contem- 
plated He secretly fled to Chios, where he per- 
suaded the Chians that Darius designed trans- 
planting the lomians to Phoenicia, and bestowing 
ther lands on the Phemeins. He forged this 
story 1n order to gain their confidence, and hav- 
ng done ths he persuaded them to assist him 
n recovering Miletus The attempt was made 
inder cover of the might, but he was repulsed 
and wounded, when he was again compelled, by 
the Chians, to take refuge in flight. He fled to 
Lesbos, whence, having collected a squadron of 
eight triremes, he sailed to Byzantium, where he 
seized the merchant vessels of all the Joman 
cities which would not acknowledge his au 
thority. 

While Hystizeus remained at By zantium, the 
Persian generals resolved to capture Miletus, the 
fall of which would crush the hopes and imsure 
the destruction of the other Toman cities It 
was determined by them to besiege Miletus by 
sea and land, and the scattered divisions of the 
army were therefore collected, and a large fleet 
equipped in the harbours of Phenicia, Egypt, 
Cilicia, and Cyprus, to blockade 1t from the sea 
This led to a great naval engagement In a 
congress at the Panionium it was agreed that 
the whole strength of the Ionian confederacy 
should be exerted to drive the enemy from the 
7Egean, and the fleet was appointed to assemble 
at Ladé, which was then a small island, but 
which, by the deposits of the Meander, has 
now become part of the plain which separates 
Miletus from the sea. Here, accordingly, the 
naval force of the confederates, which amounted 
to 353 triremes, met, and they were encountered 
by the hostile fleet, which numbered 600 tri- 
remes, But, notwithstanding the inferiority of 
their numbers, they might have been successful, 
had not treachery been rife among them. In 
the beginning of the action most of the Samians 


quitted their post, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the Lesbians, and, as the alarm s read, 
by the greater part of the fleet. The Chiane 


alone, with a few other ships, remained firm 
amid. the general censternation, but their skull 


and valour availed little , they were overpowered 
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by numbers, and finally compelled to take re- 
fuge 10 flight. 

he defeat off Ladé was followed by the 
reduction of Miletus. It was stormed by the 
Persians, and those of the citizens who escaped 
the sword were carried into captivity with 
their families. They were transplanted to the 
head of the Persian gulf, and settled mm a town 
called Ampe, in the marshes near the mouth 
of the Tigris. The city became a Persian 
colony, and a part of its territory was annexed 
to that of Pedasa. This occurred 3c. 494, 
and the next year the other cities on the coast 
of Jonia experienced a similar fate. The islands 
of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, also, were swept 
of their inhabitants, and the subjugation of 
Ionia was thereby rendered complete As 
for ITystieus, he retired to Lesbos, but he was 
soon after taken by the Persians in Asia Minor, 
whither he had gone on a marauding excursion, 
and carried to Sardis, where, by the order of Ar- 
tuphernes, he was crucified. 

After the reduction of the islands, the Persian 
fleet continued its victorious career towards the 
Hellespont. The cities north of the ADgean 
were successively overpowered and reduced to 
ashes. The Byzantians and Chalcidonians did not 
wait for the attack of the enemy, but left ther 
towns to found a new one called Messembria, 
on the western coast of the Euxine — Even 
Miltiades, who bad long governed in the Cherso- 
nesus, did not consider himself any longer safe 
Conceiving that the part he had taken in the 
Scythian expedition would now be visited upon 
him, while the Permian flect was lying off Tene- 
dos, he filled five galleys with treasures, and set 
sail for Athens. Jie narrowly escaped the 
enemy, with four of his ships, and the fifth, in 
which his eldest son commanded, was taken, and 
sent as a welcome prize to Danus, by whom he 
was gencrously treated Instead of a prison or 
death, the son of the trencherous Miltiades re- 
ceived o fair estate and a Persian wife, which 
, Pidbiag that Darius was no merciless tyrant 

iltiades himself escaped to Athens, where he 
became a citizen, as he was betore he was sent 
by Pisistratus to take possession of lis uncle’s 
inheritance in the Chersonesus 

As soon as the revolt was quelled, Arta- 
phernes set about the regulation of the subdued 
country. In the true Roman sense of the word, 
he reduced it to the form ofa province. Every 
spark of independence was extinguished He 
forbade the people any longer to decide their 

uarrels by the sword, and compelled their 

eputies, whom he had summoned to Sardis, 
to bind themselves by treaties to submit all their 
differences to arbitration. After this, he caused 
a survey to be taken of their territomes, and 
apportioned the tmbute according to the ex- 
tent of the districts, the whole amount of which, 
however, was not larger than that levied before 
the revolt. 

Meanwhile, Darius was not unmindful of the 
part which Greece had taken. As soon as he 
discovered that the success of his arms was cer- 
tain in quelling the insurrection, he sent a 
mighty army under Mardonius to wreak his 
vengeance upon Athens and Eretria, and, at the 
same time, to spread the terror of his name in 
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Europe Mardonius was appointed to this com- 
mand B.C 494, and in the next year he set out 
on bis expedition. Pursuant to orders, Mardo- 
nius marched through Thrace into Macedonis, 
ordering his fleet to reduce Thasus, and then to 
coast along the shore, that they might act 10 con- 
cert. The Thasians yielded to the Persians 
without a struggle, but the fleet was soon after 
checked 1n 1ts progress by a violent storm, which 
overtook 1t off mount Athos, and which is said 
to have destroyed 300 vessels and 20,000 men. 
Mardonius himself was not much more success- 
ful The Macedonians submitted ; but, encamp- 
ing in a place not sufficiently secure, the Bry ges, 
probably an independent tribe of Thracian 
blood, attacked him under cover of the night, 
blew many of his troops, and wounded him He 
punished this aggression, but his forces were 80 
weakened by these disasters that he deemed 1t 
prudent to return to Asia 

T)arius doen not appear to have been satisfied 
with the rigorous line of policy which Arta- 
phernes was pursung toward the Greek cities, 
for, the vear after the close of the war, Mardo- 
nius, who had not fallen mto disgrace by his 
misfortunes, was sent to replace him in the 
government. Mardonius adopted an expedient 
better fitted to allay the discontents of the Ion- 
ans and to keep them in subjection One of his 
first proceedings after his armval at Sardis was 
to depose the tyrants placed there by his prede- 
cessor, and to set up a democratical constitution, 
which was in strict accordance with the poet 
feehng This conduct indicates more knowledge 
of mankind than had ever been exhibited before 
by any Persian ruler The Persian government, 
in truth, sought to profit by the lesson taught 
by the revolt 

While these events were transpiring 1p the 
Asiatic Greek cities, commotions prevailed in 
Greece itself Darius had not been disheartened 
by the disasters that had befallen Mardonuus in 
his campaign, and during the next year he re- 
newed his preparations for the invasion of 
Greece Asa prehminary step, he sent heralds 
to the Greek cities, and, among the rest, to those 
which had mcurred his anger, to demand earth 
and water. Many cities on the continent complied 
with this demand , and 1t was rejected by none of 
the islands. Those, however, who were sent to 
Athens and Sparta were put to death with cruel 
mochery or did the enmity which these 
states bore the Persians stop here. Conceiving 
that the -Eginetans had complied with the de- 
mand of Darius from the malice they bore against 
Athens, the Athenians sent ambassadors to 
Sparta, and accused A‘gina of having betrayed 
the cause of Greece. Without waiting for a 
formal commussion, Cleomenes immediately pre- 
pared to proceed to /Egina, to arrest some of 
the principal citizens , and he would have car- 
ried this into effect, had not Demaratus, his col- 
league, secretly encouraged the A‘ginetans to 
resist the measure, as one not sanctioned by any 
legitimate authority. They did resist, and Cle- 
— was compelled to retire from Agina dhs- 


It has been stated, in a previous chapter, that 
Demaratus had thwarted the designs of Cleomenes 
against Athens. This offence never been 
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forgotten, and being thus aggravated, Cleo- 
menes turned his thoughts upon revenge. The 
step he took to effect this was, to raise a dispute 
concerning the title of Demaratus. His mother, 
by acontract permitted by the Spartan law of 
marriage, had been transferred, by her first 
husband, to Anston, his father. e birth of 
Demaratus was premature, and Ariston himself 
had expressed disbelief of his legitimacy This, 
however, he afterwards suppressed, and Dema- 
ratus was permitted to rule. But the doubt 
Ariston had expressed was never wholly effaced 
from the minds of the Spartans , and Cleomenes 
pow instigated Leoty chides, the next 1n succes- 
sion of the same house, to avail himself of these 
grounds, and urge his claim to the throne ac- 
cordingly the cause was tried, and the words of 
Ariston were insisted on as an evidence of the 
ulegitmacy of Demaratus. The matter was 
gravely discussed 1n the assembly, and they came 
to the conclusion that they could not decide so 
grave a question on such evidence At the same 
time, they referred it, on the suggestion of Cleo- 
menes, to the Delphic oracle, which led, as he 
expected, to the overthrow of Demaratus The 
priestess was gained over to his cause, and she 
declared, in her answer, that Demaratus was not 
the son of Ariston Accordingly Leoty chides 
triumphed, and Demaratus retired to Asia, where 
he was welcomed, and presented with lands and 
revenues of cities by Darius 

Having thus rid himself of his mval, Cleo- 
menes, accompanied by Leotychides, passed over 
to Aigina, to obtain satisfaction for the affront 
he had there received. Alarmed at the conse- 
quences of refusal, the AZginetans surrendered 
ten of their principal citizens into their hands, 
and they deposited these hostages with the 
Athenians But the wise were soon after taken 
in their own craftiness the sacrilegious fraud 
was detected, the priestess lost her office, and 
Cleomenes was Maa to seek refuge in 
flight. He fled to Thessaly, but, in a short 
time, he returned to Peloponnesus, and took up 
his residence in Arcadia, where he began to 
draw the Arcadians into a confederacy agaist 
his country This measure led to his restora- 
tion. Alarmed at it, the Spartans invited him 
back, with promises of impunity , but he had no! 
been long reinstated before his violent humou) 
broke out into madness, and he died miserably 
by bis own hand. Nor did Leotychides carry 
with him his il-gotten dignity to the grave 
Some years after, as will be seen, he was con 
victed of taking bribes from the enemy 1n an 
expedition which he made into Thessaly. Huis 
house was rased to the ground, and he was 
exiled to Tegea, where he died—a strking 
comment upon the words of Solomon, “ The 
ee! the wicked shall be overthrown,” Prov 
xiv. 11. 

On the death of Cleomenes, the A’ginetan: 
sent to demand the restoration of their citizens 
Convinced of the injustice of their retention, the 
Spartans were willmg to comply with this de 
mand; but the Athenians, still actuated by 1m 
placable hatred to them, refused to restore the 
deposit. Thus galled to action, the A.ginetans 
retaliated by the capture of the Athenian sacred 
vessel, in which several men, of the first rank. 
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ere embarked to attend the festival of Apollo 
at Delos. 

At this tame ®gina, hke all other Grecian 
states, had its factions. The government was an 
oligarchy , and Nicodromus, who had formed a 
plan for its overthrow, conceived that this was a 
favourable opportunity to put 1t in execution , 
he therefore connected his interest with Athens, 
and succours were promised him by that state, 
to further his enterpnse. Accordingly, on an 
appointed day, Nicodromus rose, and seized the 
citadel , but the Athenian succours did not arrive 
in time, and he, with 700 of his adherents, fell 
into the hands of his adversaries, by whom they 
were put to death. In a few days, the Athenians, 
who had been prevented from fulfilling their 
engagements by the want of 2 ficet able to cope 
with that of #igina, and bad therefore been com- 
pelled to send to Corinth to borrow ships—ap- 
peared off the coast. They came too late, but 
they defeated the AXginctans 1n a sea-fight, and 
were stil] carrying on the war, with varying for- 
tune, while the sccond Persian armameut was 
advancing towards Greece, Bc 490, 

This new force was collected in Ciheia, and 
placed under the command of Datis, a Mede, and 
Artaphernes, son of the satrap of Lydia. They 
sailed from the Cilician coast in 600 triremes, and 
came first to Samos, whence they crossed directly 
tothe Cyclades Naxos was the principal obycct 
of their attack, and that city was soon taken 
Alarmed at the appearance of the large arma- 
ment, the imhabitants abandoned their walls, and 
took refuge in the mountains Those, however, 
who had not time to escape fell into the hands of 
the Persians, and their city and their temples 
were committed to the flames From Naxos the 
Persians proceeded to the neighbouring islands, 
all of which submitted, and resigned the children 
of their principal families as hostages The island 
of Delos alone escaped , and that was screened by 
the fame of its sanctuary The Delians, whose 
whole lives were spent in a round of sacrifices, 
fled to Tenos, and left their rich temple, with its 
treasures, to the protection of its tutelary gods. 
Now, the Persian generals had heard that Delos 
was the birth-plure of two deities, who corre- 
sponded to the sun and moon. which held the 
foremost rank in their own religious system 
The comparison was probably suggested to them 
by some Greek, who wished to save the temple, 
and it had that effect. When the Persian gene- 
ral, Datis, heard that the inhabitants had fled, 
he sent a herald to the fugitives, to remonstrate 
with them on their groundless alarm, and to as- 
sure them that he held their persons no less 
sacred than their temple. He would not even 
suffer his ships to touch the sacred shore, but 
kept them at the island of Rhenea, while he 
passed onward to Delos, and burned a pile of in- 
cense on their altar. So powerful were the ef- 
fects which superstitious association had upon 
the minds of this heathen. ; 

From the Cyclades the Persian fleet held on 
its course to Euboea, to accomplish one of the two 
ee objects of the expedition. The first town 

ore which it appeared was mace? hoes which 
made an unavailing resistance. The waste of 
their lands, and siege laid to their towns, soon 
compelled the inhabitants to comply with the 
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Persian 
presented to the lord of Asia. 

While the Persan fleet was before Carystus, 
the Eretrians, whose punishment was decreed by 
Darius, sent to Athens for succour The Atheni- 


ans so far complied with their request, as to 


direct that the four thousand colomsts lately sent 
from Athens into Eubcea should assist 1n their de- 


fence. This aid might have been important, had 
the Eretriaus been firm 1n council and prepared 
One 


for a sicge But such was not the case. 
party, honest, but yet timid, proposed to reure 
to the mountains, and another to purchase the 
favour of the Permans by submission The 
Athenian colonists, on their arrival, discovered 


this state of affairs; and, seeing that there was 
danger of being deserted or sacrificed by their 


allies, they left them to their fate, and crossed 
over to Attica. The event proved the prudence 


of their retreat. Upon the fall of Carystus, the 


Persians laid siege to Eretria, and, after an al- 
most continual engagement of six days, their 
strength and numbers, combined with treachery, 
prevailed. On the seventh day, the gates were 
treacherously thrown open, and Eretria was 
taken. That its fate might strike terror into 
the minds of the Athenians, the city, with its 
temples, was plundered, burned, and levelled with 
the ground 

Hitherto, every thing had been prosperous 
The delightful islands of the Cyclades, and Ca- 
rystus and Eretria, were compelled to own the 
Persiansway Buta more difficult task remained 
to be accomplished In a few days the Persian 
generals spread their proud sails, and steered to 
the coast of Attica. Guided by Hipmas, the ex- 

‘Med tyrant of Athens, the fleet came to anchor 
in the Bay of Marathon, where it was sheltered 
from the northern gales by a promontory shoot- 
ing out from the foot of Mount Parnes. The 
army landed in the plain, where a level tract, 
five miles in length and two in breadth, afforded 
a favourable 
cavalry. In this position the Persian generals 
encamped, hoping that an opportunity might 
offer itself of fighting a decisive battle on that 
spot. 

The hope of the Persian generals was well 
founded, but the issue of the battle which en- 
sued was contrary to their expectations. As 


soon as the Athenians discovered the fate of 


Eretria, measures were concerted for the general 
security. beri armed not only ali their citi- 
zens who coul 
their slaves as were wailing to earn the price of 
their liberty by the msk of their lives. At the 
same time, they despatched a messenger named 
Phidippides, who was noted for the extraordi- 
mary speed with which he could perform long 
journeys, to request instant succour from Sparta 
hidippides reached Sparta the day after he had 
left Athens * As soon as he arrived, he related 
the fall of Eretria, and the danger of Athens 
The danger was common, and therefore the 
Spartans did not refuse their assistance ; but su- 


perstition prevented them from supplying instant | 
full, and | 


aid. The moon wanted five days of 


* The distance between Athens and Sparta was 1,140 
| stadia, which, allowing eight to a mile, would be about 
miles 


situation for the movements of 


render any service, bat such of 
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"sdemands. Earth and water were | their laws and their religion, they said, forbade 
| them to march before that period, at least in the 


month then passing, which was probably that of 
the great Carnean festival. Accordingly, the mes- 
senger was dismissed with promises of distant 
succour But, as superstition had prevented him 
from obtaining aid, so Phidippides resolved to 
use it as an instrument to encourage the Athen- 
ans. He told them, that as he was crossing the 
top of the mountains that separate Argolis from 
Arcadia, the god Pan called him by name, and 
bade him cheer the Athemans with a 1008 
reproach for having neglected the deity who had 
befmended them in days gone by, and would ad 
them yet again! This appears greatly to have 
encouraged the Athemans, for afterward they 
repaid the woodland god, by dedicating to him 
a natural grotto in the Cecropian rock, and by 
honoumng him with a yearly sacrifice and a 
torch race But the sylvan god was not deemed 
a sufficient protector by the Athenians on this 
occasion. The promise of his aid was grateful 
and pleasing, but they hkewise invoked the pro- 
tection of Artemis against the arrows of the bar- 
barians, and that by an prcbertmaatd vow. 
They promised the fancied invisible, that for 
every slam enemy a she-goat should be led 1n 
solemn procession every year to her altar, at 
AG, on the banks of the Llissus. 
hus strengthened by superstition, the Athe- 
nian army crossed the mdge which divides the 
plain of Marathon from the midland of Attica, 
and posted itself on the eastern skirts of the hills 
at the head of the valley The army was com- 
manded, according to the constitution of Cleis- 
thenes, by ten generals At the head of these 
generals was the polemarch, or chief governor, 
Calhmachus, whose authority and influence could 
alone secure unanimity among them. This 1s 
discovered in the account of their deliberations 
before the battle. Opimons were equally divided 
between them, as to whether they should give 
battle to the Persians, or viporoualy prepare for 
asiege Those who were adverse to a conflict 
urged, that it was at least prudent to wait for the 
Spartan reinforcement—to accustom the troops 
to the sight of an enemy so much dreaded—and 
that a thousand fortunate accidents might occur 
in a short period to md them of this formid- 
able host. iltiades, however—the late ruler of 
the Chersonesus, who had raised himself to the 
office of general in Athens, despite mach oppo- 
sition—strongly opposed these views. Addressing 
the polemarch, who had the casting vote, he ob- 
served .—“ It depends upon you either to reduce 
Athens to slavery, or estabhsh her freedom, and 
leave an eternal memory of yourself among men, 
more glorious than even Harmodius and Ansto- 
geiton. For never before were the Athenians 
in such danger, and 3f, yielding to the Persians, 
they are delivered into the power of Hippias, 
what will their sufferings be? But if they con- 
uer, Athens will become the first city in Greece. 
Beatics, should they, by your decision, be de- 
barred from engaging the enemy, faction will 
divide the citizens, and some will sell the rest to 
the Persians , whereas, if we engage before any 
corrupt disposition prevails, the gods only dis- 
pensing their favours, we shall conquer” Call- 
machus acknowledged the force of these argu- 
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ments, and gave his decision im favour of 
battle. 

The ten generals of the Athenian army took 
the command successively, each for a day 
Those whose views coincided with the advice of 
Miltuades, were willing to resign their turns to 
him; but he waited toll his own turn came, that 
he might assume the command 1n his own might. 
On that day, he drew up his little army 1n order 
of battle 

The forces of the Persians stretched across 
the broadest part of the plain of Marathon 
The two nations on which the generals placed 
most rehance, were the Persians themselves and 
the warlike Sacians. These, therefore, were 
placed in the centre, and here their chief strength 
lay. Ths was unfavourable to the attack of 
Miltiades , for, as his army was small, he was 
compelled to weaken his centre, that he might 
so strengthen his wings as to make a simultane- 
ous attack upon the whole front of the Persian 
army. Still, nothing daunted, they pressed on- 
ward over the intervening space between the 
armies, which was about a mile, with steady re- 
solution As they approached, the enemy eyed 
them with wonder and scorn, deeming them men 
devoted to destruction, and before they be- 
thought themselves of using their misules with 
effect, they found themselves engaged in close 
combat with their sturdy opponents It 1s, per- 
haps, to this circumstance that the event of the 
battle may be attributed, for Grecian weapons 
and armour gave the soldier a decided advantage 
in close combat. Notwithstanding, the Per- 
sians and Sacians sustained the shoch, and re- 
pulsed and pursued the centre of the Atheman 
forces to the hills In each wing, however, the 
impetuous onset of the Athenians overpowered 
those of the Persian contingents, and drove 
them toward the shore and the adjoining mo- 
rasses , and Miltiades, drawing them off from the 
pursuit, and closing them, led them to meet the 

Persians and Sacians as they returned from 
the pursuit of the Athemian centre. The defeat 
of this body followed, and the only effort of the 
Persian army now was to reach their ships. 
Some succeeded in this, but many perished m 
the marshes, and many others on the shore, as 
they were thronging to get on board The vic- 
tors even took seven ships, and Cynegirus, a 
brother of the poet Auschylus, obtained great 
honour by clinging to one till his hand was cut 
off with a hatchet. Callimachus, and Stasilaus, 
also, were left dead on the field. 

At length the Persian fleet steered from the 
harbour of Marathon But the invaders left the 
shores of Greece reluctantly, and exhibited a de- 
sire to recover their lost honours. Instead of 
shaping their course eastward, they steered to- 
wards Sunium, with the apparent mtention of 
seine to the southern coast of Attica. 

eir designs, however, were foiled by the 
promptness of the victorious army, which, sus- 
pecting their purpose, marched to Athens, and 
arnved there before the Persians appeared off 
the coast. Perceiving, therefore, that their 
movement had failed of its object, the Persians 
shortly after spread their sails for Asia . and thus 

their mvasion. 

It 1s no wonder that such a victory should have 
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supplied a theme for many tuneful and eloquent 
lips, and that 1t should have given mse to many 
marvellous stones, which have usually been re- 
cerved as history. The Persian forces, at the | 
lowest computation, could not have amounted to 
less than 120,000 men, while the Athemans did 
not reckon more than the twelfth part of that 
number Besides, the very sight of the Median 
garb, according to Arstagoras, and as their pre- 
vious history shows, was yet terrible to the 
European Greeks. It required, therefore, no 
common courage to meet such foes; and hence, 
when they had conquered them, supernatural 
events were recorded as occurring, both during 
and after the battle These legends are here 

sed over, out 1t may be mentioned, that the 
block of marble which Datis brought for a tro- 
phy, was wrought into a statue of Nemesis, the 
goddess of vengeance It 18 possible, also, look- 
ing at the greatness of the victory, and the con- 
sequent excess of joy 1t would occasion, that a 
soldier who was despatched trom the army to 
convey the welcome tidings to the capitol, fell 
down dead, as these words passed from Ins lips 
Chairete, chan onin—“ Rejoice, we rejoice,” 1. ¢. 
“ Rejoice with the victors” It seems certain, 
moreover, that the field of Marathon was made 
holy ground Whinile the slain Persians were 
committed to obscure graves, the bones of the 
Athenians who had fallen in defence of their 
country were gathered together under a acy 
sepulehre adorned with ten pillars, on whic 
their names were inscribed according to their 
tribes The Platwans and the slaves were buned 
under another barrow there , and when Muiltiades 
died, his deserts were acknowledged by a sepa- 
rate tomb on the same ground. 

It w related that a body of two thousand 
Spartans armved at Athens the day after the 
battle They had marched with the speed of 
men who wished to repair a delay which could 
not be justified , but they came only to congra- 
tulate the victors They desired to sec the field 
and the renowned barbarians, who, for the first 
time, had been vanquished in Greece Accord- 
ingly they resorted to Marathon, reviewed the 
carnage, extolled the Athenians for their bra- 
very» and then returned to Sparta 

he effect which the victory had upon the 
Athenians, will be seen in their future history 
By it they were taught to know their own 
strength, and their character was fixed by the 
consciousness It awakened. And its importance 
was not suffered to pass by as a dream It lived 
in the monuments, trophies, votive offeritigs, 
pictures, sculptures, songs, and mapa hes ha- 
rangues, that celebrated the victory. All these 
were a constant incitement to action and enterprise, 
by reminding them of Marathon! They were 
thus reminded of great men who had lived among 
them, and they were ever seeking to emulate 
their deeds But the evil was, that the Athe- 
mians were oftentimes led by a sense of their 
superiority to deeds of valour at the expense of 
justice. e sword of right was exchanged for 
the sword of might so fond 1s man, 1n all 
ages and nations, of displaying power over his 
fellow man * 


* The details of these events wil] be found more fully 
narrated in the history of the Persians 
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FROM THE BATTLE OP MARATHON TO THAT 
OP SALAMIS 


B. Cc. 490-—480 


Tae very first act of the state of Athens, after 
the battle of Marathon, proves the truth of the 
closing remarks of the preceding chapter, for 
it was one of conquest 

It has been seen that the islands of the ALgean 
readily submitted, from fear, to give Darius earth 
and water. Some, under the same feeling as 
Paros, had even aided his views by sending tri- 
remes with the armament under Datis Allow- 
ances might have been made for this, since acts 
committed under compulsion should not be con- 
strued into offences But this was not taken 
into account by the Athemans At the sugges- 
tion of Miltiades, they rained a flect of seventy 
ships, in order to punish them for their supposed 
delinquencies 

This fleet was placed under the command of 
Maltiades, and he wap directed to reduce these 
islands to obedience, or, at jeast, to bring them 
under the influence of the Athenian government 
Most of them appear to have subnutted, for he 
ravaged their fields without opposition At 
Jength he passed on to Paros, to which city he 
regularly laid siege At this time Paros was 
one of the most flourishing of the Cyclades, 
which induced Miltiades to demand a heavy 
penalty This was refused, and the Purians kept 
strengthening their walls, and baffled all his 
attacks, till, despairing of success, and having 
received a wound as he attempted to penctrate 
into a sacred inclosure, he was compelled to re- 
turn to Athens 

The return of Maltiades to Athens without 
having accomplished his commussion, proved the 
cause of hw overthrow Before the battle of 
Marathon he had many enemies, and his success 
on that eventful day seems rather to have in- 
creased than diminished their enmity Envy 
was joined to malice, and the conqucror of 
Marathon fell before their umted power No 
sooner had he returned to Athens, than his foes 
jomed in a cubal against him. Taking advan- 
tage of the irmtation produced in the public 
mind by the failure of the enterprise, Xanthip- 
pus, son of Ariphron, chicf of the mval house of 
the Alemzonids, brought a capital charge against 
him for having betrayed the Athenian interest. 
On the day that he was to appcur to answer this 
charge, a gangrene had begun in his injured 
limb, and he was brought into the court on a 
couch. He was not able to plead bis own cause , 
but neither the mght of his sufferings, nor the 
eloquent appeal of his brother Tisagoras, had 
any effect upon the people. They condemned 
him to die; bat, on the ground of his services at 
Marathon and Lemnos, the capital penalty was 
commuted for a fine of fifty talents. But this 
was little more lenient, for as he was unable to 
raise this sam immediately, he was cast into 
prison, where he died. The fine was exacted 
from his family, and it was paid by his son 
Cimon, 

The ingratitude of the Athenians towards 
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tical character, and exhibits hkewise their moral 
degradation. system of rehgion which 
they professed must, indeed, have been gross and 
grovelling not to have hfted the moral standard 
of their dealings towards such a patnot as Mal- 
tiades higher than this. For to persecute our 
benefactor is a crime at which the heart almost 
naturally revolts. The savage of the wilds of 
Africa would shudder to commit such a deed. 
He, dwelling m the mght of ignorance as he 
does, nevertheless partakes somewhat of that 
feeling which the poet Milton thus aptly ex- 
presses — 
“A grateful mind, 


By owing, owes not, but still pays, 
At once indebted and discharged ” 


Thus, by the law of nature, even men are taught 
the principles of gratitude, and that to be un- 
grateful 15 almost to become a monster But, it 
becomes ua, as professed (Christians, not to mea- 
sure this conduct of the Athenians by the prac- 
tice of barbarians, and by the laws of nature , 
but by the practice of those, who not only are 
taught the duties of Christianity, but who carry 
them out in their lives and conduct. They not 
only love those who love them, and who are 
their benefactors, but even their enemies and 
persecutors such being the sublime morality 
which the gospel teaches, and such the example 
which our Lord and Saviour exhibited on the 
cross when giving up his life for his enemies, and 
pray ing for his murderers 
he Persian armament had now arrmved in 
Asia. Its generals carmed with them the captive 
Fretrians, and the tidings ofdefeat at Marathon. 
Darius was mereiful to the Eretrians, for he 
planted them in a part of his own domain, the 
Cissian village of Ardericca , but his wrath knew 
no bounds against the Athenians, and he re- 
solved fully to exert his power for their destruc- 
tion =Accordinglv, every nation that owned his 
sway was called on to contribute to the new ar- 
mament—to send the flower of its warriors, and 
an extraordinary supply of ships, horses, provi- 
sions, and stores. During three years all Asia 
was alive in preparing for the work of ven- 
geance, in the fourth Darius was diverted from 
it by a quarrel in bis own family, and by an in- 
surrection mm Egypt, and in the fifth he died, 
Bec 485 
Darius left his throne to Xerxes, and with it 
thistwofold work of vengeance—to punish Egypt 
and Greece. The former object was accom- 
plished in the second year of his reign ; the latter 
was for some time postponed. As ambition 
was not naturally prominent in the character of 
Xerxes, it seems probable that this expedition 
might have been foregone, had not the Pisistratids 
used their art to inflame that evil passion, in the 
hope that they might, by his means, recover 
their lost power in Athens. These had long been 
exiles in Asia; and 3:n their train was a man 
named QOnomacritus, who was one of the first 
among the Greeks to practise the art of forging 
prophecies and oracles. While the Pisistratids 
raled in Athens he had been detected in fabri- 
cating verses, which he had interpolated mm a 
work ascribed to Museus, a poet said to have 
lhved many generations antenor to the Homeric 


tuades forms a prominent feature in their poli- | age; for which cause he was banished by his 
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previous patron, Hipparchus. The exiles, how- 
ever, conceived that they micht make use of his 
talents, and therefore had taken him into their 
service. To this end they recommended him to 
Xerxes as a man possessed of prophetical know - 
ledge, andthe young king hstened with such 

rness to the predictions of Onomacritus, 
that he was at length inflamed with a desire of 
rivalling his predecessors, and of extending his 
domunions to the ends of the earth. 

Contrary to the advice of the sage Artabanus, 
his uncle, Xerxes gave commands that the vast 
preparations already made should be contmued 
with redoubled activity—that an armament 
should be rained worthy the presence of a hing 
For four years longer all Asia was kept in rest- 
less turmoil Such a pened was not reqwred for 
raising the army, but for providing tor its suste- 
nance Lest it should perish, 1f was necessurs 
that magazines should be formed along the whole 
line of march, as far asthe confinesofGreece ‘Two 
grreat works were also begun, in order to exhibit 
to the world the power and majesty of Nerves 
He might easily have transported his troops over 
the Hellespont mm ships, but it was deemed bet- 
ter suited to Ins dignity, that he, who was about 
to unite both continents under his dominion, 
should join them by a bridge lad across the 
channel, the erection of which was entrusted to 
the shill of Phaenicians and Egyptians ‘The 
other work alluded to was, cutting a canal be- 
hind Mount Athos, the coast of which had be- 
come ternble to the Persians from the destruc- 
tion of the fleet of Mardonius at that place The 
simplest mode of avoiding this cape would have 
been to draw their ships over the narrow, low 
neck, connecting the mountam with the main 
land , but Xerxes preferred having a monument 
of his greatness and enterprise, by causing the 
canal to be cut through the isthmus, which was 
a distance of about a mile and a half When 
these preparations were drawing to a close, 
Xerxes set out for Sardis, where he intended to 
winter, and to receive the reinforcements or- 
dered to repair thither, Bc 481 

While Aerxes was sojourning at Sardis the 
bridge was completed, though it was soon after 
broke to pieces by a violent storm = It 1s said 
that the monarch was so enraged at this acci- 
dent that he caused the architects to be put to 
death , but perhaps this story may have been an 
addition to the extravagant fables that gained 
credit among the Greeks on the subject of his 
bridging the “ sacred Hellespont.” Be this as it 
may, it seems certain that the construction of 
two new bridges was committed to other engi- 
neers—the one for the army, and the other 
for the beasts of burden and the baggage These 
were made to stretch from the neighbourhood of 
Abydos to a projecting point in the opposite 
shore of the Chersonesus, resting each on a row 
of ships, which were stayed st the strong 
current that rushed them from the north 
by anchors, and by cables fastened to both sides 
of the channel. These bemg completed, early 
in the spring the armament was set in motion, 
B.c. 480. 

The whole length of these bridges was not far 
short of a mile, and seven days and nights were 
occupied, unremuttingly, in passing them. The 
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march was then continued through the Cherso- 
nesus, to the great plain of Dorscus, near the 
mouth of the Hebrus, where the land and sea 
forevs met, and where the monarch reviewed lis 
forces Drawn up according to their natural 
disisions, Merxes rode in lis chariot along the 
ranks, while the royal sermbes recorded the 
names, and probably the equipments, of the dif- 
ferent races. 

Heeren conjectures that this document was 
the original source from which Herodotus drew 
lus description of the dress and weapons of the 
different nations According to this description, 
all the nations between the Tigris and the fudus 
were equipped, with few variations, after the 
manner of their old mastera, the Medes. The 
bow was the principal weapon, but to it was 
commonly added a spear and ashort sword, and 
the warlike Sacians used the hatchet 9 Their 
defensive armour was more diversified. Most 
of them were without shields, and the tunie, 
valy breast-plate, and loose trowsers of the Per- 
sians, formed a striking contrast to the cotton 
vest of the Indians, the shaggy shins worn by 
some mountain hordes, the Arabian plaid, and 
the bright dyes of the Sarangan garb A cap 
iT turban, im general, supphed the place of the 
helmet to ull these nations. The Assyrians, or 
Chaldeans, were conspicuous tor their brass hel- 
mets, hnen corslets, wooden clubs, tipped with 
steel, and the shield, spear, and dagger = ‘To 
these, with the exception of the club, for which 
the bow was substtuted, the weapons of the bar- 
barians of western Asti were very similar But 
among the most prominent figures in the motley 
host were the negroes of Nubia ‘Those exhi- 
bited bodies painted half white and half ver- 
nulion, and partly covered with skins of hons 
or leopards , while they held in their hands, as 
instruments of death, bows four cubits loug, small 
arrows, in which a sharp stone supplied the place 
of steel, spears pointed with the horn of the an- 
telope, and knotty clubs Some eustern Ethio- 
pians, adark, but straight-haired people, resembled 
their Nubian neighbours 1n their armour, except 
that for a helmet they wore the skin of a horse's 
head, with the cars erect, and the mane flowing 
down their backs 

According to Herodotus, all these nations were 
able to furnish cavalry , but only a part of them 
were required thus to aid Xerxes Among these 
was a nomade people, of the Perman race, the 
Sagartians, who were expert in the use of the 
instrument now koown under the name of the 
lasso §=6The mass of the cavalry was pwelled by 
the dromedanies of the Arabians, and by cha- 
nots from the interior of Africa and the borders 
of Ind1a, 1n which the Indians yoked both horses 
and wild asses. All these divisions, both of 
horse and fuot, were commanded by Persian 
officers. 

Having reviewed his land forces, Xerxes 
proceeded to inspect his fleet, which consisted 
of one thousand two hundred and seven ships 
of war, and each of which, besides the native 
crews, was manned with thirty marines, Per- 
sians, Medes, or Sacians. ‘The total number of 
the armed of the multitude that followed 
Xerxes over the Hellespont, according to the 
result of his inspection, as registered by his 
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scribes, was one million seven hundred thousand 
foot, and eaghty thousand horse. As they pro- 
ceeded southward, however, both the army and 
the fleet received an addition from the inland 
tribes, from the sea-ports of Thrace, from Mace- 
donia, and from the neighbouring islands ‘These 
Herodotus computes at three hundred thousand 
infantry, and ove hundred and twenty triremes, 
and although there docs net seem sufficient 
ground for supposing that the estimates are 
greatly exaggerated , yet, when their accompani- 
menta are taken 1uto account —wormen, eunuchs, 
cattle, and dogs- behef may well be staggered, 
since it scems impossible that provisions could 
be collected wherewith to feed so large a multi- 
tude Even Herodotus himself. after making an 
attempt at calculating what would be required 
for each day’s consumption, gave it up ts 2 pro- 
blem too difficult for solution = 'That any man in 
his senses could hope to conquer with such an 
unwieldy host seems incredible, for its real 
strength was lost among the undisciplined herds 
which accompanied it These could only impcde 
its movements, and consume its stores But this 
does not appear to have heen reflected upon by 
Xerxes, or even to have been suggested to him 
by any of his followers 

The army of Xerxes pursued its march from 
Doriscus, along the coast, accompamed by the 
fivet, through a region already subdued in the 
expeditions of Megabazus and Mardonius As 
it advanced, it still swelled sts numbers by tak- 
ing reinforcements from the Thracian hordes 
And at seems to have expenenced no scarcity of 
provisions. The country, the fleet, and the ma- 

ines formed in the towns on the coast, to- 
gether, furnished abundant supplics Xerxes, 
moreover, had given orders that the principal 
eities in the line of march should prepare for his 
reception, and each celebrated hie arrival with a 
banquet. A single meal, it 18 said, cost the 
Thas:ans four hundred talents, and a citizen of 
Abdera advised his townsmen to offer thanks- 
giving to the gods, that Xerxes was used to 
make only one meal in the day The principal 
mconvemence that the armament felt, seems to 
have aren from scarcity of water Herodotus 
mentions several rivers which did not yield suf- 
ficient supply, and when :t 1s recollected that 
iat of the rivers of Greece are mere mountain 
rivuicts, his assertion does not exceed the bounds 
of belief. 

The army and fiecct of Xerxes procceded in 
concert as far as Acanthus At this place he 
stopped to view the canal by which the fleet was 
saved from the danger of doubling Mount Athos 
After this, the army left the coast to strike 
across the Chaleidian peninsula to Therme. 
Here, after the fieet had coasted the intervening 
bays, and strengthened itself with ships from the 
Chalcidian ports, the two forces again met, and 
staid some time. 

Although Greece could not be perfectly tran- 
quil whole these mighty preparations were being 
made for its invasion, yet the confidence pro- 
duced by the triumph at Marathon, the uncer- 
tainty of the enemy’s invasion, and the revolt of 
Egypt, retarded the counsels of the different 
states, and prevented them from making active 
preparations for defence. At length, however, 
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as the storm approached nearer, and they saw that 
it would certainly burst over their heads, the lead- 
ing states felt the necessity of making prepara- 
tions for their defence from its fury. But the 
strength of Greece lay in the union of her sons, 
and this union was wanting The views of the 
different states varied in respect to the threat- 
ened invasion, as will be seen in the progress of 
the aaa & almost as much as their natural situ- 
ations n 

aversion to foreign dominion, were the charac- 
teristics of the great body of the people, but 
passion, interests, and political relations, pre- 
vented unanimity of sentiment as to the best 
means of rey lling the assailant. 

When the Thessalian house of the Aleuads 
urged Xerxes to undertake the expedition, they 
had led him to believe that they expressed the 
wishes of the whole people of Thessaly This 
proved to be fulse, for, as Xeracs was about to 
cross into Europe, they sent to the congress of 
the Greek states assembled at the isthmus, to 
seek assistance in defending their passes against 
invasion While they were y¢t uncertain whether 
they should receive this aid, Xerxes sent from 
Sardis to demand of all Greece carth and water, 
except Athens and Sparta. In this dilemma, the 
Thessalians acceded to his demands, and their 
example was followed by all the tribes seated be- 
tween them and the chain of Gita The Locri- 
ans, who afterwards retracted, the Phocians, 
from their hatred of the Thessahans, who had 
previously invaded them, the mountaineers of 
Doris, from their conviction of weakness , and 
the Thebans, from their hatred of Athens, sub- 
mitted to Aerxes On the other hand, the 
Thespians and Platwans were united with Attica, 
from their hatred of Thebes Thus, in the 
states north of the isthmus, selfish views and 
angry passions, in most instances, overcame all 
concern for the cause of liberty. 

Similar causes prevented the peninsula, also, 
from exerting its whole strength on ths mo- 
mentous occasion Most of the Peloponnesian 
states were, indeed, either allies of Sparta or sub- 
ject to her influence, but there were two 
which kept aloof from the struggle, from a fecl- 
ing of hatred to her power, those two were Ar- 
gos and Achwaa. The Argives were only just 
beginning to recover from a blow with which 
Snarta had almost crushed them some years be- 
fore, in the reign of Cleomenes ; and the hitherto 
noble Achwans had not yet forgotten or for- 
given the invasion by which they had been ex- 
pelled from their original seats, now occupied by 
the Spartans. Hence it was, that they earnestly 
desired the overthrow of S and submitted 
to the Persian monarch he Argives offered 
to forego their hatred, if Sparta would acknow- 
ledge the pre-eminent diguity of Argos, give 
them an equal share 1n the command, and con- 
clude a trace with them for thirty years; but 
this could not be, un the whole, conceded ; and 
though the S would have granted a truce, 
and offered to give the Argive king an equal 
voice with each of their own, the proposal was 
rejected, negotiation was broken off, and Argos 
remained a passive spectator of the struggle. 

Such a state of affairs must have been dis- 


heartening to those who were yet willing to 


ardent love of freedom, and a fixed | 
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stake everything for the cause of hberty. Not- 
withstanding, the two principal states, Athens 
and Sparta, prepared for the last extremity. 
ealmly availed themselves of all the means at 
their command to repel their formidable foe. 

At this time, these states numbered many em: 
nent citizens. At Sparta, the wild Cleomenes 
had been succeeded by his brother Leonidas, in 
himself a host At Athens, the great ‘Themu:s- 
tocles had msen up in the place of Multiades 
Formerly, he had for a mval Aristides, “ who 
knew no cause but that of justice, and the com- 
mon weal, no party, but its friends” Aris- 
tides, however, was removed from Athens, from 
sheer hatred of his virtues This conduct being a 
suent reproof to hus fellow citizens at large, with- 
out having incurred accusation or reproach, and 
without being suspected of ambitious designs, he 
was sent by the ostracism into banishment He 
was exiled because he had earned tor himself the 
honourable title of “Aristides the Just”—be- 
cause, like Hermotimus, of Ephesus, he had no 
equal in the highest virtuc, B.c 483 

And thus it ever 1s in communities, Chmstian 
or Pagan The man conspicuous for virtue or 
holiness 1s exposed to the scorn and hatred of 
the profane Nor can it be otherwise The 
natural enmity of fallen man to every thing that 
is good and holy 14 deeply seated 10 the heart, 
and according to a man's heart, so are his 
thoughts, words, and actions 

In the matter of Aristides, however, there was 
another evil spring of human action at work to 
uproot his credit with the people This was that 
most contemptible of all human passions, envy 
At the time Themustocles was beginning to rise 
into credit with the people, Amstides possessed 
the respect and confidence of the majority of his 
fellow citizens, and as this was a barrier to his 
complete promotion to public favour, he resolved 
that it should be removed For this purpose 
Themustocles formed a union with men pledged 
to mutual protection and assistance, for whom, 
and with whom, he was Ity of many corrupt 
practices, which he well knew would bring him 
into collision with his mval. Aristides, as he fore- 
saw, opposed them, and from that hour his ruin 
was certain. 

The fall of Aristides was the mse of Themis- 
tocles he thereby became possessed of popular 
favour Nor did he now make an undue use of 
his power. Foreseeing that Athens must either 
cease to exist as an independent state, or rise to a 
new rank in Greece, early in the imterval be- 
tween the first and second Persian invasion, he 
prevailed upon the people to give up the profits 
which they personally enjoyed from the silver 
mines of Laurion, during one year, and to apply 
them to the enlargement of their navy It was 
not, however, by holding out the danger of a new 
Persian invasion that he ed their consent 
Although this was his chief motive, he sought 
the ends he proposes by appealing to their hatred 
ani jealousy of A°gina, which was still at war 
with them, and was mustress of the sea. This 
was sufficient. In order to reduce this formid- 
able rival they increased their naval force to two 
hundred ships, and decreed that twenty triremes 
should be built every year 


It has been stated, that while Xerxes was win- . 
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tering at Sardis, envoys from the Greck states 
which still adhered to the cause of hberty, held 
a congress at the Isthmus of Cormth, to dehbe- 
rate about the common interest. Their first 
Measure was to mediate between Athens and 
/Egina, and to induce them to bury, or at least 
suspend, their old enmity. After this they sent 
envoys to Argos and Crete, but without suc- 
eess The reason why Argos reframed from the 
struggle has been stated the Cretans referred 
to the legend of the disastrous expedition of 
Minos to Sicily, and called in the aid of the 
oracle, which forbade their taking part in the 
matter, and so they refused. Thus disappointed, 
these envoys passed on to Corcyra. The Corey- 
reans received them with assurances of good 
will, and promised their md. but although they 
raised sixty ships ostensibly for that purpose, it 
afterwards appeared that they had no other end 
in view than that of takimg part with the suc- 
cessful party, whether Persians or Giecians. 

The congress sent other envoys to Syracuse 
to sohieit aid of Gelon, then tyrant there, and who 
possessed the means of raismg a greater force 
than any Green state. On a former occasion, 
Gelon had made proposals for an alliance with the 
Greehs, and had sought their assistance against 
the Carthagnnans, the Tuscan pirates, and the 
Egesteeans, but in vain” It might have been cx- 
pected, therefore, that the Greek ambassadors 
would now have met with o fixed refusal But 
it was not so Gelon reproached them for the 
treatment he had experienced from them, yet 
expressed his readiness to succour them with an 
armament of two hundred triremes, twenty 
thousand heavy armed foot, two thousand heavy, 
and the same number of hght horse, as man 
bowmen, and as many slingers, and to furnish 
provisions throughout the war for the whole 
Grecian army This was a princely offer, but 
it had one condition annexed to it, winch ren- 
dered it abortive Gelon demanded that he should 
be allowed the command of the allied forces, and 
the Spartan, Syagrus, indignantly retused to 
transfer that honour to a Sicilian Greek, which 
belonged exclusively to Sparta. ‘‘ The shade of 
Agamemnon,” he observed, “would groan at 
such disgrace ,” to which Gelon calmly replied, 
“ that they had Jost the spring out of the year,” 
and they returned to the isthmus 

Meanwhile Themustocles, with Cheilos of Te- 
gea, was employed in allaying animosity and 
strife among the Grecian cities, and m using 
every expedient for cherishing the ardour, and 
bracing the vigour of his fellow citizens = J)ur- 
ing this period he procured a decree condemning 
Arthmuus, of Zelea, and all his posterity, to out- 
lawry, for having scattered Persian gold and 

romises in Peloponnesus He also caused an 
interpreter who accompanied the Persian envoys 
to be put to death, for having uttered the com- 
mands of Xerxes in the Greek tongue, and it 
was probably at his suggestion that the assembled 
deputies bound themselves by an oath to conse- 
crate to the Delphian god, a tenth of the sub- 
stance of every Greek city which submitted to 
the Persians without compulsion. 

Having made al] the preparations that could 
be made for the defence of their country, the 
next point fer the consideration of the congress 
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was, at what spot it should be defended. They 
first resolved to take posseasion of the pass of 
Tempe in Thessaly, which they did with a body 
of 10,000 men, while Xerxes was prepanng for 
his at Abydos; but, warned by Alexan- 
der, now ing of Macedonia, they retired from 
thence ; and it waa next resolved to defend the 
pass of Thermopylr. At the same time a naval 
force, consisting of 271 tmremes, set sail to 
guard the northern entrance of Eubora, and these 
took up their ition in a long beach called 
Artemumium. ‘The army commissioned to de- 
fend the pass, as will be secn, was commanded 
by Leonidas, and the navy by the Spartan admi- 
tal Fury biades 
When the Persian army was waiting m Piera, 
while a e was being made through the 
thick forests of Cambunia, a squadron of ten 
elups was detached from the fleet of Therma, to 
watch the mosements of the Grecks At the 
same time the Greeks sent three vessels, one an 
Athenian, and the others of Traeezen and ‘gina, 
to watch the movements of the Persians These 
met off the island of Sciathus the vessels of 
Trozen and Auyina were taken, and the Athe- 
mans ran their vessel aground in the mouth of 
the Peneus, and marched home through Thessaly 
This first victory of the Persians was marked 
with an action which forcibly shows the debasing 
and cruel nature of pagan superstition The 
victors sclected the comeliest man among their 
Trezenan prisoners, and sacrificed hun at the 
row of their vessel as an omen of victory ! 
ell has it been said by the psalnust, that “ the 
dark places of the earth are full of the habita- 
tions of cruclty,” Paa Ixxiv 20 
This first appearance of the cnemy was 
speedily announced by fire signals from the 
heights of Scinthus to the Greeks at Artemisium 
The alarm which it excited was 50 great that 
the Spartan admural resolved on quitting his sta- 
tion, and retiring to Chaleis, in order to defend 
the narrow puss of the Eurpus. Before he set 
sail, however, he set watches on the heights of 
Eubwa, to secure the earhest notice of the 
movements of the Persian armament 
It was not long before that armament appear- 
ed. ‘The Persian squadron returned with a report 
that the coast was clear, and Xerxes gave direc- 
tion to sail onward, and the same evening they 
came to anchor on the southern coast of Mag 
nesia. The spot on which they cast anchor war 
a beach under the brow of Pelion, stretching 
fromr the town of Canasthwa to the cape of 
Sepias. This beach, however, was not sufficiently 
ample to receive all their ships, and the majonty 
rode at anchor, line within line, with their sterns 
toward the sea. The night was calm and beauti- 
ful; but when the morning dawn appeared, a 
mpple and a swell of the sea gave notice of a 
tempest. It came on furiously from the north- 
east, and it was in vain that the Magians repeated 
therr incantations, and offered sacrifices to the 
wind and to Thetis and the Nereids, to whose 
powers those coasts were said to be sacred—it 
righ its fary upon them, and when it subsided, 
shores were strewed with the wrecks of four 
hundred ships of war and the dead bodies of 
those who manned them. 
It would be umposmble to describe the joy 
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which the Greeks experienced on observing the 
rising and the raging of the tempest. They be- 
heved that their gods fought for them, and the 
Delphians sacrificed to the wind, the Athenians 
to Boreas, and all to Poseidon, in grateful ac- 
know ledgment of their supposed favours. They 
saw not His hand in the event, at whose com- 
mand alone the stormy wind ariseth, and the 
storm becomes a calm Christians, however, 
should learn from the readiness with which these 
heathens acknowledged the hand of their sup- 
posed deities, to sec the hand of the Lord 1n the 
events which take place on earth. 

So encouraged were the Greeks by this event, 
that the fleet returned to its former station at 
Artemisum, and it arrived in time to capture 
fifteen Persian ships, which had becn detained at 
Sepias after the dt parture of the main armament 
As they followed in search of 1t, they muis- 
took the Greeks of Artemisium for their fnends, 
ae did not discover their error before 1t was too 

te 

But the loss of the Persians, though great, 
was scarcely felt in their vast armament Ac- 
cordingly, when from their station at Apheta, 
they beheld the slender force of their adversary, 
they detached a squadron of two hundred saul, 
northward, with orders that when they had got 
out to sea beyond Seiathus they should bear 
away to the south, round the southern extremity 
of Eubera, sail up the channel, and cut off their 
retreat On the other hand, the Greeks, who 
had been Jed to suppose that the whole armada 
had been almost swept away, were thrown into 
consternation at finding it still so formidable 
Sall, by the exertions of Themistocles, they 
were led to wait the combat, and when they 
found that the enemy did not move from his 
station at Aphet.c, they at length resolved to 
venture out to sea to try their strength  As- 
tonished at their boldness, the Persians hastened 
to mect and inclose them They formed a circle 
round them, but the Greeks, drawimg their line 
into a smaller circle, with their prows facing the 
enemy, darted forward to brcak the wall of ships 
that encompassed them, and the Persians were 
thus thrown 2nto disorder, and lost thirty of their 
ships From that moment the Greeks ceased to 
fear the enemy, and the Persians began to fear 
the Greeks. The one perceived that though 
their foes were numerically strong, yet they 
were pusillanimous, and the other that though 
their antagonists were few in number, yet, fight- 
ing for hberty, they were not to be despised. 

uring the following night, another violent 
summer storm arose, which was accompanied 
with torrents of rain, thunder, and hghtning 
This more terrified the Persians at Aphets than 
hurt them, but 1t overtook the squadron sailing 
round Eubea, and driving it on a part of the 
coast known in ancient times as an object of 
dread under the name Cela—“ The Hollows,” 
and which probably lay on the eastern side of 
the island, it perished. The news of this reached 
the Greeks, at Artemisium, just as they received 
a reinforcement of ane peeps pop — Athens, 
and, thas strengthened an eered, again 
sailed out for combat. The terror which the 
Persians experienced from the tempest of the 
preceding mght was not yet abated, and they de- 
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clined the conflict ; but a squadron of Cilcians, 
having left the main body for some purpose un- 
known, was destroyed. 

Thus braved and shamed, the Persian generals 
resolved, on the day following, to attack the 
Greeks m the harbour of Artemisium. As they 
approached, they bent their line into a crescent , 
but the Greeks assailed, pierced, and broke it, 
and the armament was again thrown into con- 
fusion Still, an obstinate conflict ensued, and 
though the Greeks at the close of the day were 
victors, they had suffered so much that it was 
deemed n to retreat. They were con- 
firmed in this resolution the next day by the 
tidings brought them, that Leonidas, the Spar- 
tan monarch, had fallen at the pass of Ther- 
mop} lx 

When the congress at the isthmus resolved to 
defend this pass, the Olympic and the Carnean 
Apollo festivals were at hand The danger did 
not appear so immunent as to require that these 
games should be suspended, and it was therefore 
deemed sufficient that a small force should be 
sent thither to oppose the progress of the enemy 
Accordingly, a force of about five thousand, 
three hundred of whom were Spartans, were 
stationed there under the command ot Leonidas, 
with the express understanding that the whole 
of the Peloponnesian army would follow as soon 
as the festivals were concluded. 

In the mean time, the Persian host armved 
It covered the whole of the Trachiuan plains, 
and it 1s said to have struck some of the fol- 
lowers of Leonidas with that mstinctive dread 
which their brethren at Artemimum felt at the 
first approach of the Persian armadi “The Pe- 
loponnesians would have retreated, and have re- 
served their strength for the defence of their 
own isthmus, but this was opposed by the Pho- 
cians and Locnans, whose imterests were at 
stake, and Leonidas, in order to soothe them, 
despatched messengers to the confederate cities, 
demanding instant aid. 

On his road to Thermopylae, Xerxeshad heard 
that a few men, under the command of a Spartan 
king, were stationed at this part of the road to 
dispute his progress He imagined, however, 
that the pressure of his army would scare them 
away, and the intelligence caused him no dis- 
quetude. As he was approaching the pass, he 
despatched a horseman forward to observe their 
motions, and he returned with the intclligence, 
that some were at exercise, and others sitting 
quietly combing their flowing hair On appeal- 
ing to Demaratus for an explanation of this con- 
duct, he was assured that the Spartans, at least, 
had come to dispute the pass with him, for that 
it was their wont to trim their hair on the eve of 
acombat. Still, four days escaped before Xerxes 
could be convinced of their hardihood, and 
when, at length, he saw that they were nothing 
daunted 4 the presence of his host, he sent a 
body of Median and Cissian troops to take them 
alive and bring them into his presence. In 
order to encourage them, he seated himself on 
a lofty throne, from whence he could view this 
first essay of his arms on land. It proved abor- 
tive ‘The Medians and Cissians fought on 
ground where ther numbers were of no avail 
Their ranks were broken and thinned, till a! 
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length, spent with their efforts, they were re- 
‘alled from the contest. They were succecded 
ry the band of the Ten Thousand lnmortals, who 
rere led up as to certain victory But these 
also were defeated. The Greeks stood their 
ground as before, and at the close of the day 
heaps of barbarians lay dead upon the field, 

hile but few Spartans only are recorded to have 
been lost 

luring the progress of these futile assaults, 
Xerxes 1s said to have twice started up from his 
throne in a traneaport of rage. This had not 
subsided on the followmg morning, for he then 

ve directions that the attack should be renewed. 

t was so, but with the lke ill success. The dif- 
ferent bands of the Grecian army relieved each 
ther at the past of honour, and slew a great 
number of the enemies. Xerxes was astounded ; 
his confidence was shaken, and he came down 
from lis throne in a maze ot perplexity. 

What force could not effect treachery accom- 
Jhshed Over the mountains was a secret path, 
named Anopiwa, and the knowledge of this was 
revealed by two Greeks, a Carystian, and Co- 
rvdallus, of Anticyra, of, as some accounts Biy, 
Fpaltes, a Mehan A band of Phocians had 
wen posted to defend this path, on the brow of 
“alidromus, but the Immortals, whose ranks 
had been filed up, coming upon them under 
rover of the mght, they were compelled to 
retire, and the Persians descended towards Al- 
penuh 

It was daybreak before the Greeks discovered 
the motions of the enciny, and by that time they 
were passing the ndge There was but a short 
period left for dehberation, and 1t was promptly 
determined that all should retire except. the 
Spartans, Thespians, and Thebans, who were 
resolved, under Leonidas, to defend the pass to 
the last extremity The rest ofthe allies, there- 
fore, retired , and, not long after, the Ten Thou- 
sand poured down from the mountains to charge 
the enemy At this time Leonidas was more 
desirous of making havee among the barba- 
rians, than of husbanding the lives of his men, 
whence, leaving a guard at the wall, he sallied 
forth, and charged the advancing foe in front 
The breaches which he made in their ranks with 
his little band were deep and fearful = Driven 
on to the conflict by the lash of their command- 
ers, they fell in heaps by the swords of' the 
Grecks, while many perished in the sca, and 
Inany more were trampled under foot by the 
throng that pressed on from behind. Yet were 
the ranks of the Spartans thinned, and Leonidas 
himself fell early in the conflict. Still the rem- 
nant fought desperately , and 1t was not till most 
of their spears were broken, their swords blunted 
with slaughter, and word was brought them that 
the Persian army was about to enter the pass 
from behind, that they thought of retreat. Then, 
with the exception of the Thebans, who threw 
down their arms and begged for quarter, they 
retired to the wall, and passed on toa knoll on 
the other side, where they took up their last stand. 
But 1t was now in vain the Persians rushed 
forward, broke down the wall, and surrounded 
the lnllock where they stood—they fell there 
beneath the arrows, jJavelins, and stoves of the 
enemy, and where they fell there were they 
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buried. 
ration. 

According to Herodotus, the Perman monarch 
lost on this day above 20,000 men, which 1s pro 
bably an exaggeration. His loss, however, was 
evidently great, for Xerxes, dismayed by it. 
asked maratus if the Greeks had yet many 
such soldiers, and he was told that they numbered 
about 8,00 equal in valour to those who had 
fallen, Herodotus also r lates that Xerxes caused 
great numbers to be buricd sceretly, lest the rest 
should be appulled-—a deed which 1s perfectl 
natural, and but slightly differing from bot 
ancient and modern usage. 

The sjant by which the Spartans were actu- 
ated may be traced in a story inseparably 
blended with the recollection of this memorable 
day. When the band of Leonidas was nearly 
inclosed, two Spartans, Eurytus and Aristode- 
mus, who had been forced to quit their post from 
a disorder which affected their sight, were stay- 
ing at Alpent When they heard the tidings, 
Eurytus called for his arms, and made his Helot 
guide him to the place of battle, where he was 
left, and where he died But the conduct of 
Anstodemus was far different he shrank from 
the danger, and returned home, where he was 
shunned hke a pestilence. No man would take 
a seat at his hearth, or speak to him, and he 
was universally branded with the name of “ the 
recreant Aristodemus ” 

Xerxes was now 1n possession of the key of 
Northern Greece, which left him free to march 
whither he pleased Influenced by the Thessa- 
han nobles in his camp, he proceeded to cross 
that part of the (Etean chain winch separates 
the vale of the Sperchius from the httle vale of 
Doris, ‘They were led thus to counsel Xerxes 
fron their hatred of the Phocians , aud there- 
fore, sparing the Donans as triends, the great 
king directed the utter destruction of Phocis 
Those of the Phocians who had the means of 
escaping took refuge on the heights of Parnas- 
sus, but on all that remained in their homes, and 
tn the fields, cities, and temples of the devoted 
state, undistinguished ruin was poured. The 
whole vale of the Cephisus, down to the borders 
of Baotia, was wasted by fire and sword 

While at Panopeus, Xerxes, who had beard of 
the immense treasures heaped up in the temple 
of Delphi, sent a detachment thither, with orders 
to bring them, and lay them at his feet. At the 
same time the main army turned off toward the 
lower vale of the Cephisus, to pursue its march 
through Bootia to Athens. 

The people of Delphi bad heard of their dan- 
ger, and had retreated before xt. They shipped 
their famibes across the sea to Achaia, while 
they themselves retired to the summits of Par- 
nassus. Previous to their departure, however, 
they had consulted the oracle about sccumng the 
sacred treasures, and requested to hnow whether 
they should bury or remove them According 
to ferodotus, the god acted hke a god. he told 
them not to touch his treasures, for that he was 
able to guard his own | Impressed with this belief, 
sixty Delphians remained 10 the sacred inclo- 
sure, with the prophet, to await the invaders, 
who, after burning and wasting all they found 
on their way along the sacred road, at length 
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| Liang the temple It remained now for 
e god to perform his promise, and what arts 
were used to save his credit cannot dis- 
tinctly unfold. It can only be stated, that as the 
barbarians reached a temple of Athene, in the 
vestibulz anoise, as of thunder, was heard, and 
lights, as of lightning, were seen; while frag- 
ments of rocks poured down upon them from 
above, 4nd a war-cry was heard from within 
the temple This was doubtless produced by 
the art of man, but it was equally as effective 
as though produced by the god, for the barba- 
rians, struck with terror, retired , and the temple 
and its treasures were saved. The Delphians, 
perceiving their terror, rushed down upon them 
from the heights whither they had retreated, and 
pursued them with great slaughter. they halted 
not till they had passed the borders of Beotia, 
where they joined the main army 
When the Grecian fleet quitted its station at 
Artemisiuin, the Athenians conceived that, on 
reaching the Euripus, they should hear of a 
Peloponnesian army encamped in Beeoua for the 
rrotection of Attica, but finding that no force 
iad arrived to guard their frontier, and that the 
Peloponnesians were determined to reserve all 
their efforts for the defence of the peninsula, 
they begged their alhes to sail with them to 
Salamis. that they might provide fur the safety 
of their famihes, and decide on the course to be 
pursued with reference to the approaching inva- 
sion In the mean time, Athens herself had be- 
come anxious to take some decisive measure for 
averting the storm In their distress, they sent 
to Delphi for advice , but their messengers heard 
only ruin denounced from the lips of the Pytho- 
ness. Athens, and all therein, were to perish by 
the fire and sword of the barbarians. The mes- 
sengers were overwhelmed with gnef and dis- 
may at this prediction , but, while they were re- 
volving it in their minds, they were cheered by 
Timon, who, doubtless instructed by Themusto- 
cles, encouraged them to approach the god 
with the ensigns of suppliants, if haply they 
might obtain a more favourable decree Accord- 
ingly they returned, and spreading the olive- 
branches before the shrine, declared that they 
would not quit the sanctuary till the god was 
moved to compassion for their city. A more fa- 
vourable reply was given, but it was shrouded in 
ambiguity ‘ Pallas,” the Pythoness reported, 
“had pleaded in vain with her sire to spare the 
city and the lands, but Jove had granted to her 
prayers, that when all beside was lost, a wooden 
wall should shelter her citizens.” She added of 
the citizens “ Let them not wait to be trampled 
down by the horsehoofs of the invader, but turn 
their backs, since they might again look him in 
the face.” Then apostrophizing Salamis, she 
observed “ In seed-time and harvest, thou, di- 
vine Salamis, shalt make women childless.” 
When this ambiguous answer was reported to 
the Athemans, opmions were divided as to the 
signification of the “ wooden walls.” Some, and 
especially the young men, who had begun to look 
to the sea as their proper field of action, con- 
cerved that reference was made to the fleet. On 
the contrary, the elder citizens could not believe 
that Pallas would abandon her ancient citadel, 
and resign her charge to that deity with whom 
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she had anciently cuntended for the s6101 
of Attica. They, therefore, concluded that the 
oracle alluded to the hedge of thorns, winch 
once fenced in the rock of Pallas, and they as- 
serted that this, if repaired and strengthened by 
the same materals, would prove an impreguable 
burrier against all assaults. Thennstocles, how- 
ever, who all along had been in the secret, and 
had, in fact, m conjunction with Timo, com- 
mitted a fraud upon the multitude, settled the 
matter in dispute. On appealing to him, he 
broadly asserted that the god weant, that they 
should retire to their ships, and when doubts 
were expressed as to the use which was to be 
made of the wooden wall—whether they were to 
emigrate or sustain a conflict— Themustocles, who 
burned to mect his foe on the mehty waters, 
reminded his hearers that a Grecian oracle 
would not have called the :land “ divine,” if it 
was not to be the scene of the destruction of the 
barbarians. iis opinions were adopted, and 
the Athenians went on board the flect, to wait 
the coming struggle, except a few who remained 
in the citadel, while their famuhes and property 
were transported, some to Salamis, some to 
/E.gina, and some to Trogen. 

During these grave de bates, nm which the deep 
art and sagacity of Themustocles were conspicu- 
ous, the Persian army was m foll march for 
Athens After desolating Phocis, it had passed 
espana through Bovotia, all the cities— exce pt 

hespue and Plataa, which were reduced to 
ashes—having submitted, and reecived Mace- 
doman garrisons It then passed into Attica, 
which, hke the vale of the Cephisus, was deso- 
lated At length Xerxes approached Athens, 
and ere long, the flames rising from the rock 
published far and wide that the oracle was ful- 
hilled—-that every inch of Attic ground was 
in the power of the barbarians Yet Athens was 
not taken without a struggle The few citizens 
who remained in the citadel bravely defended 1t, 
aud Xerxes and his host were at first baffled and 
perplexed by their energies, but some Persian 
mountaineers having scaled the northern rocks, 
while the Athenians were busied 1n repelling the 
attacks of the enemy at the western wall, they 
entered the citadel, and opened the gates that the 
army nmught enter. Seeimg this, some of the 
garrison threw themselves over the precipice, 
while others took refuge in the sanctuary of 
Minerva, where they perished m the midst of 
the flames that consumed the city. 

With the destruction of the city of Athens, 
the success of Xerxes ended By this time the 
fleet of Salumis had been reinforced by a squad- 
ron, composed partly of additional ships furnish- 
ed by the same states which had contributed their 
succours at Artemisium, and partly by ships 
supplied from other quarters, as Naxos, Leucas, 
Ambracia, and Croton. The whole armament, 
thus strengthened, amounted to 380 ships, and 1t 
was still commanded by the Spartan Eurybiades 

: On taking up their position at Salamis, a coun- 
cul of war was held to deliberate on the spot in 
which it would be most advisable to wast the 
enemy's approach. The majomty conceived that 
they ought to leave Salamis, and take up a sta- 
tion nearer the isthmus. This, however, was 
opposed by the Athemans, and the matter was 
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still undecided, when the smoke of thar city 
was first seen to rise up toward heaven This 
was an additional reason, with the majority, why 
they should retreat, and it was resolved im coun- 
el that they should repair to the shore of the 
isthmus and there give battle. Themustocles 
strenuously opposed this measure, but his voice 
was disregarded, Still he would not give up the 
pont After a long consultation with Mnesi- 
philus, an Athenian statesman of the old school, 
and of vigorous practical understanding, he was 
convinced that when the Peloponnesians had 
reached their own shores it would be impossible 
to heep them together, and that the cause of 
liberty would be thereby saerificed to the timidity 
of peveral states [inpressed with this convac- 
tion, Themustocles repaired again to Kurybiades, 
to explain to him the real ground for appreben- 
sion, and to beseech him to summon another 
council = Eurybiades compled with luis request, 
and Thenustoeles strove to show, by all the 
force of argument he could adduce, the iumpru- 
dence of retiring from Salamis — All tos argu- 
ments, however, were met with ridicule and 
contempt , when, irtitated by the proceedings, he 
turned to Eury biadcs, and declared that if they 
persisted in ther design, the Athemans would 
take their fanuhes on board, and sail to the rich 
land ot Siris, in the south of Italy, where a 
colony of Ioniins had already founded a flourtsh- 
mgeity This threat was more effective than 
argument By it Eurybrides was mduced = to 
await the issue of a battle in the bay of Salamis 

After the Greeks had lett Artemisium the 
Persian fleet remained stahonary for three days, 
to refresh their crews im three days more it 
arrived in the Attie bay of Phalerum. On its 
arrival, Xerxes went on board one of the ships 
with Mardomus, and summoned the chief com- 
manders into his presenee to deliberate on the 
expediency of secking an immediate cengage- 
ment All gave their voices for it except Arte- 
musia, Queen of Cama, and she represented the 
tashness of hastening a contest, by which every 
thing might be fost, and nothing gained = At 
the same time, she stated that a victory might be 
gamed without a contest, if time were allowed 
for the disunion and dispersion of the Greeks, 
which would imevitably take place, when the 
want of provisions should have driven them 
from Salanus to the isthmus) This advice, how- 
ever, was only locked upon as the fruit of 
womanish fears, and Xerxes resolved to attuck 
the enemy without delay The morrow, thcre- 
fore, was fixed for the conflict, and Xcfxes, 
imammning that the checks his flect had met with 
at Artemisium were owing to his absence, re- 
solved to cheer his hosts im the struggle by his 
ptesence 

On the same day on which thy» deliberation 
took place, Xerxes ordered the ficet to sail up to- 
ward Salamus, and to form in line of battle, but 
the hour was so late, that there was only time to 
perform the evolution without advancmg imto 
the straits. This had an unfavourable effect 
upon the minds of the Peloponnesans. They 
concerved that 1t was madniss in Eurybiades to 
Temarn m a possnon where, 1f they were de- 
feated, there could be no hepe of escape §= ‘Their 
murmurs grew louder and louder every moment, 
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and at } a council wae held, nm which the 
voices of the Athenians, ‘ginet and Mega- 
rians, were drowned by those o their allies. 


Thus, in danger of being thwarted in his de- 
signs, Themustocles had recourse to artifice to 
bring about an action. In the heat of debate he 
withdrew, and sent a slave named Sicinnos— 
who had the charge of his children, and who had 
been brought from the east, and spoke the Per- 
sian lan with this message to the Persian 
admiral ‘“ Themustoeles, general of the Athe- 
mans, wishes well to Xerxes, amd desires to see 
his cause prosper. Hence, he has sent to sa 
that they are alarmed, and bent on flight. If 
you prevent their escape, you will ensure an 
easy victory Already divided among them- 
selves, they will no sooner sce that they are mn- 
closed by your ships, than they will turn their 
arms against cach other” Having despatched 
this messenger, Themustocles returned, and used 
all his arts to rolong the discussion, that the 
Permans might have time to advance, 

While yet the commanders were bandying 
passionate words, Themustocles was called out of 
the room to speak to a stranger It was the 
much-injured Aristides. Jake a true patriot, as 
he was, he had left his place of exile, Adgina, 
and had come to offer his services to his 
countrymen im the approaching conflict He had 
yassed, under cover of the night, to the Persian 

vet, and when Themustocles appeared, he ex- 
claimed, * Themistocles, let us still be rivals, but 
let our strife be, which can best serve our coun- 
try Iam come to tell you that you are wasting 
words in debating whether you sail away from 
Salamis. We are encircled by the Persian ficet, 
and can only escape by cutting a passage 
through.” Themustocles related his artifiee, and 
begged Aristides to go into the council room to 
report its success He did so, and while the as- 
sembly was engaged in a fresh dispute on this 
intelhgence, which many of them refused to 
belkeve, it was confirmed by a Teman ship 
which came over from the enemy Then, and 
not tall then, all resolved to conquer or perish! 

It appears that the information sent by The- 
muistocles was greedily received by the Persian 
commanders As svon as they received it, 
about midnight, they moved from Phalerum to 
block up the entrance of each of the narrow 
channels by which Salamis 1s separated eastward 
from Attica, and westward from Megara One 
line of ships stretched from Cynosura to the 
Attic part of Munychium, and another from 
Ceos-—which 1s probably the western cape of Sa- 
Jamis—round the mouth of the other strait At 
the same time, a body of Persians was posted in 
an island named Psy ittaleia, situate between Cy - 
nosura and Attica, to protect those of their own 
fleet who might suffer in the battle, and to slay 
all the Greeks who might fall in their way 

It was in this position that the Grecks beheld 
the Persian fleet when the morning appeared, 
while their army lined the shores of the Gulf of 
Eleusis, and Xerxes was sitting on a throne 
raised on the heights of Mount galeos, from 
which he could view the fight, encourage the 
host by his presence, and dispense punishments 
or rewards, as justice might demand. Seribes 
were seated by his side, to register the names of 
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those who might sgnahze themselves in the 
conflict. 

On their parts, when the Greeks had come to 
the resolution of a firm stand, they were 
no less active in preparing for the struggle. 
They took their stations in such order, that the 
Persians appear to have been surprised at the 
arrangement. Before they embarked, Themi- | 
stocles addressed them, in a speech in which he | 
set before them all that was good and evil in the 
condition of man, accordi#g to pagan views, and | 
exhorted them to choose and hold fast that 
which was good, and which, according to him, 
was their independence. And, indeed, 1t may 
farly be presumed that Themustocles was cor- 
rect, for virtue, honour, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, could not long survive the fall of hberty. 

The speech of Themustocles had a due effect 
upon the minds of the Greeks, but they appear 
to have been still more cheered by the aids of 
superstition When she resolution of defending 
Salamis was adupted on the day before, a vessel 
was sent to Avgina to implore the assistance of | 
/Facus and his line, who were the tutelary heroes 
of /Egina = They were solemnly evoked from 
their sanctuary to come and take part in the 
battle, and 1t was looked upon as an auspicious 
event, that this vessel returned just as the com- 
bat was about to commence If tradition speaks 
truth, it brought these heroes with it, for it 
asserts that they were seen during the day in the 
form of armed warriors, lifting up their hands to 
shield the Grecian allies ! 

Thus encouraged, and with their valour fired 
by martial music, the Greeks awaited the ad- 
vance of the Persians in the straits. As they 
approached, the Greeks backed their galleys, in 
order to let a8 many crowd into the straits as 
they pleased to bring, that so they might easily 
be contounded At length, when about treble 
their own numbers had appeared, an Atheman 
vessel, commandcd by Amuenias, darted forward 
and struch one of the Persians. This was the 
signal for a general conflict. It raged with 
vigour on both sides, but, aided by the action of 
a strong breeze which regularly blew up the 
channel at a certain time of the day, and w hich, 
while it affected the large vessels of the Persians, 
left those of the Greehs unharmed. Greek valour 
at length prevailed The unwicldy armament 
was thrown into a confusion from which it 
could not recover, and, though it continued to 
struggle for some time, and though the Carian 
heroine, Artemisia, strove to restore or arrest 
the defeat, the Persians were overcome and put 
to fight. The remnant took refage in Pha- 
leruin. 

At the time of this battle Aristides was on the 
shore, anxiously watching the course of events, 
and for an opportunity of mimistering to that 
victory from which his rival alone was to reap 
glory and power. Accordingly, when the tide 
of battle had begun to turn, he embarked a body 
of heav)-armed Athenians, with some archers 
and slingers, in light craft, and landed them on 
the island of Psyttalera. When landed, he drove 
the Persians into one corner of the island, and 
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Herodotus does not state the loss of either the 
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victors or the vanquished. Ctesias says that the 
Persians lost five hundred ships, but it 1s proba- 
ble that Diodorus, who states two hundred for 
the Persians, and forty for the Greeks, 1s more 
correct. As for the numnber of men, :t is 1m- 

ible to state how many were sacrificed on 
that eventful day. On the part of the Persians 
the loss must have been proportionably greater 
than on that of the Greeks, for few of the marn- 
ers from the inland regions of Asia could save 
themselves from death by swimnmung, whereas the 
Greeks, accustomed to the sea from childhood, 
when in the sea were almost in their own 
element. 

But, notwithstanding his severe loss, Xerxes 
still had the elements of power in his hands, and 
he exhihted signs of agam wielding it for the 
destruction of Greece He made preparations 
for throwing a bridge, or causeway, over the 
narrowest part of the strait, thereby threatening 
to bring his whole force t% bear upon them on 
land. But this was only a feint. He had at 
length learned, what he might have learned be- 
fore, that 

*¢ Power usurp'’d 
Is weakness when opposed,” 
and that hence his situation was one of no small 
danger Xerxes, disheartened, resolved to re- 
turn into Asia On the mht after the hattle of 
Salamis, the flect received orders to sail with all 
speed to the Hellespont, and to guard the bridges 
till the king’s arrival 

Still, the conquest of Greece was not aban- 
doned. Mardonius, the main author of the cx- 
pedition, hoping yet to achieve a conquest whach 
would re-establish him in the royal favour, bade 
the king not to iet his spirits be depressed by 
the loss of a few ships, nor because the Greeks 
had shown themselves more skilful on the sea 
than the Phemecians, Egyptians, ('y prians, and 
(:heians, since the Persian arms were still irre- 
sistible by land. He then offered to undertake 
the reduction of Greece, 1f he were permitted to 
select 300,000 troops from the army, and Xerxes, 
yet willing to subjugate the hated nation, and 
caring httle what became of his slaves so that he 
himself was safe, returned to Asia. 

It was about the middle of the following day 
that the Greeks discovered the departure of the 
Persian fleet. They pursued it as far as An- 
dros, where they stopped the chase, and held a 
council of war, to deliberate on the plan of future 
Operations Themustocles proposed, and his pro 
position was seconded by the Athenians, that 
the Hellespontine bmdges should be broken 
down, and the rout of Xerxes thereby inter- 
cepted. This measure, however, was rather dic- 
tated by vengeance than by wisdom, for great 
danger might have amsen from driving a power- 
ful enemy to despair. Eurybiades saw this, 
and he gave it as his opimion that it would be 
madness to throw an impediment 10 his way, 
and with him all the admirals coincided, and 
Xerxes therefore pursued his course unmolested. 
Themistocles himself seems to have been con- 
vinced of the soundness of the argument, for he 
not only laboured to scothe the disappommtment 
of his coun en, who wished to separate them-~ 
selves from t allies and block up the Persians 
in Earope, but he sent a messenger to Xerxes, 
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informing him that he might return to Asia 
without molestation. He was accompamed as 
far as Thessaly by Mardonuus, who there selected 
the flower of the whole army, including the Ten 
Thousand, for the purpose of subjugating Greece, 
with whom he took up his winter quarters in 
that territory A body of 60,000 of the troops 
he selected, however, pursued their course to the 
Hellespont, with Xerxes, under the command of 
Artabazus, 1n oder to guard him on his route. 
Those who accompamed Xerxes presented a far 
different aspect on their return to that which 
they presented on their advance Instead of 
splendour, pomp, luxury, and waste, there were 
disorder, distress, want, and disease, in every 
part of the ranks. Ordinary food was nowhere 
to be found, and the army was compelled to feed 
upon the herbage of the plains, and the bark and 
leaves of the trees So reduced were numbers 
by famine and disease, that Xerxes was com- 
pelled to consign them to the care of the cities 
which he had umpoverished by his wanton luxury 
on his approach The passage of the Strymon 
will remind the reader of the passage of the Be- 
resing, on Napoleon's disastrous retreat from 
Moseow — It had been frozen in the mght, and 
as the Persians passed over it, the ico suddenly 
gave way, and thousands perished = Stall Nerxes 
pressed onward, and in forty-five days after he 
had left Mardomus in ‘Thessaly, he reached the 
Hellespont When he arrived, he discovered 
that storms had effected that which the Athe- 
tians, burning with vengeance, had wished to 
perform = =The bridge had been broken up by 
them, but the fleet was there ready to carry the 
miserable remnant over to Abydos, and there 
Xerxes again found rest, in which he endea- 
voured to bury the remembrance of his dip 
grace The luxunes his army enjoyed there 
were almost as fatal as the sword and the famine 
with which it had been wasted on the shores of 
Greece, and when Xerxes arrived at Sardis, at 
was dwindled away to the mere shadow of what 
it once had been 
In seching the destruction of others, Xerxes 
had brought down ruin upon his own head 
The great Disposer of human events sent him 
home confounded and ashamed It 15 true we do 
not read of Ifis holy name 1n the pages of ancient 
historians Storms, the sword of the Greeks, 
famine, and a varicty of causes, are there de- 
scribed as contributing to that consummation, 
but His hand 1s nevertheless discernible through- 
out the whole course of his history Even The- 
mistocles, in allaying the angry teehngs of the 
Athenians when thwarted in their wish to break 
down the Hellespontine bridges, was led to ob- 
serve, that what had been done was not their 
own decd, but the work of the gods and herves, 
whom Xerxes had provoked by his pmde and 
sacrilegious violence. He saw that there was 
some secret power at work, but, lost im the thick 
darkness of paganism, could not discover 
whose power it was that worked out their de- 
lnverance. And this was the general feeling of 
the Greek nation, as may be traced 1n the sacri- 
fices offered to the different gods at the conclu- 
sion of each successive victory. Apollo, Nep- 
tune, Bacchus, and a long line of fabled divinities, 
came in for thar share of honours in 
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humbling the invader. And this may be a1- 
duced as a peculiar feature in the character of 
the Greeks. There was no boasting m their 
own arms or in their own swords, as having 
thereby achieved the victory. All acknowledged 
that they owed their deliverance to the gods, 
and hence they bowed duwn humbly at their 
shrines. The sum of the matter, therefore, 15 
this .—that whether nations be Christian or 
pagan, all events concerning them are disposed 
and brought to pass by Him whose name 1s Je- 
hovah, and who ruleth in the armies of heaven 
and on earth according to lis Divine will Let 
all the mhabitants of the carth then acknowledge, 
“The Lord, he is the God, ‘The Lord, he 1s the 
God {” 


CHAPTER X. 


FROM THF BATTLE OF SALAMIS TO THE 
PA a al OF THE PERSIANS FROM 


Bc 480—477. 


Tne news of the victory of Salamis seems to 
have changed the disposition of vamous Greek 
cities Awed by the formidable appearance of 
the invader, and from unworthy motives, as 
before recorded, they had bowed their nechs to 
the Persian yoke = When, however, Xerxes 
turned his back upon Grecee, many on the coast 
of the Chaleidian peninsula repudiated their al- 
lemance to hin The first to act thus was Po- 
tidwa, on the isthmus of Pallene, aud Olynthus 
followed the example. But they did not go un- 
punished. As soon as Artabazus had executed 
Ing comnussion, and conceiving he should be 
able to crush this rebelhon before hos presence 
would be needed in Thessaly, he Lud siege to 
Olynthus = That hapless city fell, and the 
whole population was massacred m= cold) blood, 
after which at was re-peopled wath colomsts of 
the Chaleidian race Artabazus then laid siege 
to Poudwa, but here his triumph efded.  De- 
termined to resist to the last, the garrison of that 
ently kept him at bay during thrce months At 
the end of that time, an event occurted which 
secmed to presage their rum, but which resulted 
in the destruction of the barbarians. An extra- 
ordinary ¢cbv of the sea left the shore of the 
isthmus bare under the walls, and Artabazus, 
tuking advantage of it, sent a division of his 
atiny round the town, but as they were march- 
ing, the waters returned, and they were drowned, 
or cut to pieces by the garmson. Artabazus 
was, therefore, compelled to raise the siege, and 
return to Thessaly, where he rejomed Mar- 
donius. 

The Greek fleet remained among the Cyclades 
after the pursuit of the Persian armada, to 
punish the tslanders for asvusting Xerxes Their 
mode of punishment was by contribution. ‘This 
was first demanded of Andros ; and when the 1n- 
habitants refused, Themustocles wnformed them 
that they had on board two gods, who would 
compe) them to accede to the demand—Persua- 
sion and Force. To this threat the Andmans 
rephed, that there were two gods on the island, 
and would not saffer them to comply—Poverty 
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and Inability. These were certainly not to be 
overcome, yet the Greeks laid siege to the island 
in the hope of accomplishing this feat But 
they were defeated. he Andnans made so 
vigorous a defence, that they were compelled to 
resort to the other islands, where they were 
more successfal, after which the fleet returned 
to Salamis 

Qn his return to Salamis, Themustocles mct 
with the reward of his exertions. Ali Greece 
rexounded with his praises, and, next to the 
favour of the gods, the deliverance effected was 
ascribed to his foremght and vigour Accord- 
ingly, when, the choicest of the spoil having been 
sent to the different oracles as thank-offerings, 
and the rest having been divided among the allies, 
the commanders met in the temple of Poseidon to 
award the palm of individual merit, the first was 
given, at the suggestion of the Delphic oracle, to 
gina, for the active part that state had taken 
in the battle, and the second was unanimously 
awarded, by the competitors themselves, to The- 
mistocles, He received still logher honours at 
Sparta, That state, always a severe judge of 
Athenian merit, invited him thither, and be- 
stowed on him the same reward as they did on 
their own admiral, Eurybiades—a chaplet of olive 
leaves They bestowed on bom, also, their best 
chariot , and when he returned, they sent three 
hundred knights to escort him to the borders of 
Tegea, thereby honoumng him above all other 
foreigners that had ever visited Sparta 

Within a few days after the departure of 
Xerxes, the Athenians returned to Attica to 
cultivate their fields and repair their dwellings 
The meceseity of such a step was one of the main 
arguments which ‘Themustocles used in order to 
prevent their further pursuit of the Persian fleet, 
and they applied themselves to the work with 
great alacrity ‘They did so under the hope, that 
though the enemy was still formidable by land, 
yet after the lessons that had been taught him, 

1¢ Would not again invade them, or that, 1f he 

did, the allies would not, as heretofore, look on 
ata distance while the barbarians overran their 
territery, since they had done and suffered so 
much for the common cause of hberty. 

The Athemans found themselves, in the end, 
deceived. During the winter, the Greeks re- 
mained peaceably at home, but in the spring, 
they awoke as from a slumber, and recollected 
that Mardonius was in Thessaly, and a Persian 
flvet still riding upon the seas. 

The fleet of the Persians, having transported 
the army across the Hellespont, had wintered 
partly at Cuma and partly at Samos, and when 
the spring arrived, the whole assembled at Sa- 
mos, under the command of three new admirals. 
It consisted of 300 ships, and opposed to 1¢ was 
a Grecian fleet, consisting of 120 triremes, under 
the command of the y oiooe king, Leoty chides, 
and Xanthippus, the Athenian accuser of Mul- 
trades, and which was stationed at Aigina. The 
mtention of the Persian admirals was to remain 
on the defensive, and they appear to have been 
led to this by the expected defection of their 
Joman ales Piel this ume, some Ionian refa- 
gees, who iled in an attem t against S i 
the t of Chios, went to. to peer 
the aid of Leotychides and Xanthippus for the 
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perpete of restoring Ionia to independence , and 
they obtained it, a revolt in Iomia would have 
agiven the Persian admurals full employment. 

e only point, however, which thiy could 
carry, was to prevail on the Grecian fleet to ad- 
vance eastward as far as Delos, and here it 
remamed for fear of the Persians, while the Per- 
sian fleet remamed at Samos for fear of the 
Greeks. The places between the two islands, 
a remained in peace, through mutual 
ear. 

More active operations were carmed on by 
land. Dumng the winter, Mardomus had been 
preparing for his campaign, and no mvasures 
were neglected which might promote his views, 
Justly dreading the Athenians, he made an at- 
tempt, while in winter quarters, to detach Athens 
from the cause of Greece, and to gain her as an 
ally for Persia With this wew, he sent Alex- 
ander, hing of Macedoma, who was intimately 
connected with Persia by the marnage of Ins 
sister Gygea to a Persian of Ingh rank, and 
with the Atheman commonwealth by ties of 
friendship and hospitahty Upon his arrival at 
Athens, Alexander was well received, and he 
delivered this message to the Athenians im the 
name of Mardonius, as the lieutenant of Aerxes 
— The hing,” he said, “was ready to forgive 
past offences, to secure the Athemans in the 
possession of their territories, to add to them any 
other they might covet, and to rebuild all the 
temples he had burned in their city, if they 
would be lus allies as a free and independent 
state.” Alcxander then delivered a personal ¢x- 
hortation from Mardomus, exciting them to em 
brace the king’s offer, and not to heep up a ruin- 
ous struggle, against a power before which, sooner 
or later, they must mesitably fall Having thus 
delivered his message, Alexander prac ceded to 
give them lis advice —* As for me,” he ob- 
served, “I would not have been the bearer of 
such a message, if I had seen any prospect of 
your being able to prolong a contest with Xerxes 
But his power 1s more than mortal, and his arm 
of power stretched beyond the reach of man If, 
therefore, you do not wish your land to be a 
perpetual theatre of war, or to be deprived of 1 
trom time to time by invasion, 1 would advise 
you to accept the offer of the great king—an 
offer vouchsafed to you alone ” 

The Spartans had heard of the embassy of 
Alexander, and, alarmed by it, had sent their 
ambassadors to strengthen the constancy of the 
Athemans. When, therefore, Alexander had 
concluded, the chief of these ambassadors rose, 
and spoke to this effect —‘“‘ The Spartans have 
sent to request, Athenians, that you will admit 
nothing to the prejudice of Greece, nor receive 
any proposal from the barbanans. Such a pro- 

would be unjust, and unbecoming to 
any Grecian people, and especially to you. To 
Athens we owe this war which ravages all 
Greece Besides, that the Athenians, who from 
of old have more than all mankind asserted the 

cause of hberty, should become the 
authors of slavery to Greece, would be most 
hemous, The Spartans, morcover, ve for 
the distress which you have suffered in the late 
invasion, and for the sacmfices you may stl 
have to make, and will do all in their power to 
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mitigate them. They offer, indeed, to maintain 
your families as long as the war shall last, ot 
their own expense; and are desirous, with the 
other confederates, of making you reparation 
Let not, therefore, the Athenians prefer the hol- 
low promises of barbanans, to those of their 
natural and faithful alles.” 

The Persian commander had no reason to hope 
that the Athemans would hsten to his tempting 
offers, nor the Spartans that their fideluty would 
be shaken, as appears from their imperative 
reply —*“ Tell Mardonus, that so Jong as the 
sun holds on its course, we will never come to 
terms with Xerxes. Great as his power 18, 
relying on the gods and heroes, whose temples 
and images he has burned and defaced, we will 
defy it to the death For yourself, Alexander, 
we Warn you to come no more to the Athenians 
with such proposals , but we shall always he de- 
sirous of showing you that friendship and re- 
spect to which you are entitled according to the 
rites of ancient hospitality * Then, turning to 
the Spartin ambassadors, the Athemans replied, 
“That you should have been anxious about the 
conduct of the Athemans was natural, according 

the dictates of human nature, but, at the same 
time, their character ought to have protected 
them from the suspimon that they could be 
tempted to betray Greece, for all the gold eon- 
tained in the bowels of the earth, or the richest 
land under the sun Before acting thus, we 
must forget the injuries we have suffered, and 
the tres of blood, language, manners, and re- 
hgion, which umte us to Greeee As for your 
offers, we thank you, but we desire not to bea 
burden to your state This 18 not the kind of 
assistance we demre from our alhes, but we 
would wish you to put your forces im motion 
without delay, to mect Mardomus in Bovotia, as, 
on receiving the answer we have just given 
Alexander, he will most hkely set out on his 
march to Attica.” 

What the Athenians expected of the Persian 
general came to pass, but what they desired of 
the Spartans was not done, and their land war 
again ravaged As soon as Mardonius received 
the message, aided by Ing Thessahan friends, 
with Thorax of Larissa at their head, and by the 
Thebans, through whose territormes he passed, 
he advanced to Attica unopposed On his ap- 
proach, when they saw that they had no pro- 
tection to expect from the Peloponnesus, the 
Athemans retired again to Salamis, and ten 
months after its capture by Xerxes, their city 
was in the hands of the hery Mardonius. 

Stull Mardonus seems to have had an instimc- 
tive dread of the opposition of the Athemans, 
whence, seeing them deserted by ther aihes, he 
renewed the proposals by a Greek cnvoy, nanid 
Murychides, winch he had before madc through 
Alexander The message was received m coun- 
cul, and one man, named Lycidas, ventured to re- 
commend compliance. Le was probably bribed 
to this by Persian gold, and if so. he met with 
the due reward of his treachery He was heard 
with indignation by his colleagues, and the re- 
ortof bis counsel having spread among the mul- 
titude that surrounded the doors of the counc)) 
chamber, he was by them stoned to death. The 
punishment of his dereliction was unhappily 
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extended to innocent objeets. Caught with 
the same spirit of fury, the Atheman women 
destroyed both his wife and children. 

It appears that the S instead of com- 
plying with the request of the Athemans, were 
employed, under the direction of Cleombrotus, 
the brother of Leonidas—who exercised the 
kingly functions during the minority of that he- 
roi¢c monarch’s son, Pleistarchus—in fortifyin 
the isthmus. It appears, also, that the Epbori 
designed, when that work was completed, and 
the penmeula should thus have been secured 
from all fear of a sudden attack, to send the 
Spartan forces, under Cleombrotus, against the 
Persians. The work was drawing to a conclu- 
sion when Mardonius took possession of Athens, 
‘and Cleombrotus was preparing for his expedi- 
tion; but an eclipse of the sun, which happened 
while he was consulting the victims on its issue, 
so terrified him, that he returned home with his 
army, where he soon after died, leaving a son 
named Pausanias as guardian of the youthful 
Pleistarchus 

Meunwhile, ambassadors were sent by the 
Athemans, Platwans, and Megarians, to remon- 
strate with Sparta on the indifference and neglect 
with which their constancy had been requited, 
and to demand instant aid. When they arrived, 
they found the Spartans celebrating the great 
Amyclean festival of the Hyacintha. They 
immediately laid their complaints before the 
Ephori, and reminded them of the offers which 
the Athemians had received from the Persians, 
and which were not yet refused, and of the pro- 
muses of succour which Sparta had given, while 
yet, their wall bemg unfinished, they trembled 
for the fate of the Peloponnesus hey added, 
that though the Athenians were justly indignant 
at their desertion of the cause of liberty, the Spar- 
tans might yet repair their fault by hastening to 
the Thracian plain, where the army was en- 
camped 

The Ephori, who, 1t may be mentioned, had 
Dow usurped a power m civil concerns superior 
to that of the kings of Sparta, deferred their an- 
swer till the morrow, and the sacred festival af- 
forded them a pretext for protracting the delay 
ten days longer At the end of that tune, con- 
vinced by the arguments of the Arcadian Chei- 
lus, then at Sparta, of the imprudence of sporting 
with the feehngs of so valuable an ally, they 
ordered Pausanias to put himself at the head of 
the army, which they meant to send into the 
field. ‘This army consisted of 5,000 Spartans, 
each of whom was attended by seven helots, 
thereby making a total of 40,000 men. Con- 
cerning the departure of these, the Athenian en- 
voys were kept in the dark, whence, on the 
morrow, when they renewed their complaints, the 
Ephor: rephed, that they were ready to swear 
their army was already on the march, and they 
beheved that 1t had then reached Attica The 
envoys could scarcely believe what they heard, 
and when they were convinced, they set out in 
pursait of Pausanias. 

That the grave Ephori of Sparta should cun- 
descend to act thus out of mere wantonness, as 
Herodotus mtimates, appears incredible, whence 
the historian 1s compelled to seek a cause for 
their conduct. This may be found in the fact that 
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the Argives were so deeply in the Persian in- 
terest, that they had undertaken to intercept any 
Spartan troops which should attempt to quit La-’ 
conia. It mught, therefore, be necessary for 
Pausanias to set out on his march suddenly and 
secretly, lest his army should be wasted by a 
struggle before he reached Attica. His march 
was 80 rapid, that the Argves had no opportu- 
nity of carrying their intentions into effect, but 
when he had reached Arcadia, they sent in- 
formation thereof to Mardonius. 

As long as Mardonuus had any hopes of bring- 
ing the Kihenians over to the cause of Persia, 
he had spared their city, but when he discovered 
that the Spartans were marching against him, he 
destroyed all that was left thereim, and retreated 
into Koeotia, where he encamped on the banks of 
the Asopus, or on the plain between Erythre 
and that river At this place he expected that 
the enemy, entering Bootia by the passes of 
Cithwron, would overtake and give him battle, 
and, as he was anxious for an early opportunity 
of fighting, he prepared for the event. He en- 
closed a space of upwards of a mile square with 
a rampart surmounted by a palisade, and flanked 
with wooden towers, to guard his treasures and 
afford a refuge im time of danger It was while 
this work was proceeding that the banquet took 
place, in which the Persian revealed the general 
sense of danger prevailing in the camp, as re- 
corded in the History of the Persians 

In the mean time, the Spartan army, on its 
arrival ht the isthmus, was joined by the forces 
of all the Peloponnesian alhes. At the spot, 
according to the usage of the Greeks, tne en- 
trails were examined by the soothsayer, T1sa- 
menus, an Elean, who declared that they were 
favourable to the expedition. Thus cheered, 
the allies passed on to Eleusis, where they were 
met by an Athemian reinforcement, under the 
command of Aristides, The army then took 
the road across Citheron, and coming down 
upon Erythre, discovered the Persians in the 
situation described 

Pausanias halted near Ery thre, and formed his 
line on the uneven ground at the foot of the 
mountain Being bere joined by the Thespians, 
his whole force amounted to about 110,000 men, 
while that of the Persians was nearly triple that 
number, 1t being by this time swelled by about 
50,000 Macedonian and Greek auxilanes from 
the north of the isthmus. 

It was the wish of Mardontus to draw Pausa- 
mias 1nto the champaign country, where, through 
his cavalry, which was the principal reliance of 
Asiatic armies, he conceived he might obtain an 
easy victory Pausanias, however, would not 
relinquish his advantageous ground, and his po- 
sition was so strong, that Mardonuius despaired of 
assaulting him with success. At length, despair- 
lng of entiemg the Greeks down from their 
heights, Mardonius ordered Masistius, general of 
the cavalry, to advance with the horse, and assail 
them with their missiles. The camp of the Me- 
garians was, in that » most accessible to ca- 
valry; and these were attacked by troop after 
troop in such rapid succession, that their ranks 
were thinned by the mussiles, and their strength 
and spirits began to fail. In this extremity, they 
sent to Pausanias for relief, and a battalion of 
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three hundred men, with a body of archers, were 
sent to cover the Meganans. On their arrival, 


Yhey received the gel of the enemy with a 
well-directed shower of arrows. Foremost in 


the Persian ranks was the Persian geveral him- 
self; and his horse, being wounded 1n the side, 
reared and threw its mder. Attentive only to 


their evolutions, the Persian cavalry wheeled 
and retreated with full speed, and the Athenians 
rushed forward to secure the prize As Masis- 
tius was cased in armour from head to foot, for 
some time he defied their weapons, but at length 
he was pierced with a javelin through the visor 
of his helmet. By this time the Persians had 
discovered their loss, and they rushed forward to 
remove the body of the slain chief A fierce 
struggle ensued, and the little band of Athenians 
were compelled to resign it; but the Greeks, 
coming up at that monient to their assistance, 
renewed the struggle, and again wrested it from 
the Persians They were repulsed with some 
' slaughter, and compelled to return with the 
mournful tidings to the camp 

The loss which the Persians sustained 1n the 
fall of Masistius 18 testified by the extreme grief 
they exhibited on its discovery According to 
Herodotus, they not only shaved their own 
heads but their horses and beasts of burden, and 
their wailings resounded throughout Barotia 
These were funeral honours paid only to the il- 
lustrious dead among the Pcrsians 

On the part of the Greeks, the death of Ma- 
sistius was a matter of reyocing = They placed 
his gigantic body, for he was a man of great 
stature, in a cart, which was drawn along the 
lines, that 1t might become an animating spec- 
tacle to the soldiers. The issue of this assault 
of the Persian cavalry was greatly encouraging 
to the Greeks, for by 1t they discovered that the 
cavalry of the East was not irresistible. Under 
this impression, as the present position on the 
heights of Cith@ron was inconvenient, from 
scarcity of water, Pausanias resolved to abandon 
it and descend into the terntory of Plataa. 

The town of Platsea, which was still in ruins, 
lay about two mules off to the west, near the foot 
of Citheron. The plain before it 18 watered by a 
number of small streams issuing from the side 
of the mountain, some of which feed the Asopus, 
which, after it has collected these and other tnbu- 
tarnes, takes an easterly direction toward the 
Eubean channel Other streams from this 
mountain go to form the (re, which, rising in 
the same plain, flows through a glen at the west- 
ern foot of Cithron, into the gulf of Creusis, 
now Livadostro. Herodotus says that Pausanias 
posted himself on the bank of a stream which he 
calls the Asopus, but which can only be con- 
sidered as one of its tnbutanes. The nght wing 
ef the army, occupied by the Spartans as being 
the of honour, was stationed near the spring 
of Gargaphia. The whole encampment con- 
sisted of gentle eminences, such as would give 
infantry ad over cavalry. 

Previous to taking up their final position, the 
Spartans were called upon to decide a dispute 
which arose between the Tegeans and Athenians, 
each of whom claimed to occupy the left wing 
as the second place of honour. these states 
founded their claims upon their mythical glories. 
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The Tegeans grounded their pretensions on the 
exploit of Echemus, who, they asserted, had been 
rewarded by the Peloponnesians for his victory 
over Hyllus, by the pnmvilege granted for ever 
to his people of occupying one wing 1n all expe- 
ditions of the states of the peninsula, while the 
Athenians urged their defence of the Heracleids 
against Eurysthenes, the aid they had suecess- 
fally afforded to the Argives agaist the Cad- 
means, and their victory over the Amazons. In 
order to turn the balance in their favour, to these 
claims they added one which appealed to every 
heart, their victory on the field of Marathon 
They prevailed the Spartan army exclaimed, as 
one man, that the Athemans were the most 
worthy. and, as both had declared that they | 
would abide by their decision, they accordingly 
occupied this post of honour 

As soon as Mardonius was apprised of the 
movement of the Greeks, he advanced with all 
his forees, which he drew upon the opposite bank 
ot the Asopus The Persians, being the best 
troops, were stationed on the left wing to face 
the Spartans, while the Greek auxiharies were 
opposed to the Athemans The day was too far 
advanced when the movements were completed, 
to begm the struggle, and the next day both 
armies sought to discover the will of the gods 
from the appcarance of the entrails of slain vic- 
tims On both sides, the soothsayers read gimi- 
lar answers in the sacrifices Tisamenus declared 
that the Greeks would conquer uf they remained 
on the defensive, but if they crossed the river 
they would be defeated  Hegistratus also, an 
Elean soothsayer in the pay of the Persians, 
whose hatred unpelled him to exert all his arts 
against the Spartans, for mjuries received at 
their hands, assured Mardonius that the entrails 
forbade him to commence the attack ‘This ex- 
periment was repeated day after day with the 
same result, and hence the two armies were ren- 
dered inactive, except that the Persian cavalry 
harassed the Greeks, and confined them to their 
encampment. 

During eight days the Greeks were well sup- 
phed with provisions, brought them from Pelo- 
ponnesus over Cithwron, and they daily received 
fresh reinforcements. On the contrary, Mar- 
donius, having taken no precautions to insure 
supplies, became daily more straitened in his 
means of subsistence. On that day, however, 
Timagenidas, a Theban, suggested to Mardomus 
the idea of watching the passes, and of inter- 
cepting the supphes brought into the Greek camp, 
This was acted upon Some cavalry were sent 
to guard the outlet of the defile, under cover of 
the night, and these surprised and captured a 
convoy of provisions, with five hundred beasts of 
burden. Stil, the impatience of Mardonius was 
not soothed ; and, perceiving that the enemy was 
yet gathering strength, on the tenth day he 
resolved to be no longer governed by the hi ge 
ance of the entrails. It is probable that bitherto 
he had only respect to them on account of the 
fears they wrought in his Greek auxiharies, for 
it seems remarkable that a Persian general 
should be kept motionless by Greek soothsayers, 
the nature of whose haemo he could scarcely 
have understood. otwithstanding, there was 
nothing in the difference between the religions of 
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Greece aad Persia to prevent Ins adm:ttance of 
their prophetical art; and he exhibited a great 
proneness to adopt Greek superstitions, when, 
on a former occasion, he sent a mussion to the 
Beeotian oracles. Stil], he was not so enthralled 
by superstition as were the Greeks, and it can 
form no matter of wonder, especially if his fiery 
temperament 1s taken into the account, that he 
resolved to break through its rules. As for Pau- 
sanias, there can be no donbt that he would have 
been prevented by the report of Tisamenus, had 
it had been continued for as many years us days ; 
for, setting aside the power which superstition 
had over the minds of the Greeks at large, that 
soothsayer, sprung from a branch of the Jamids 
of Elis, was the most celebrated diviner in ail 
Greece 

Mardonins communicated his imtentions se- 
eretly to Artabazus, who used all his efforts to 
dissuade him from his purpose, and advised him, 
as the Thebans had done before, to avoid a 
battle, and to fall back upon Thebes, where maga- 
zines had been formed for his army, and whence 
he could find means of corrupting some of the 
(irecian allies by means of Persian gold. The 
counsel of Artabazus, however, was rejected, and 
Mardonuus adhered to his purpose. Yet, that it 
might not appear to his Greek alles that he de- 
gpised the prognostics, he summoned a council of 
the principal officers of both nations, and endea- 
voured to convince them by an ancient oracle 
that fate was on his side. This oracle—which 
Herodotus believed, in his simplicity, had refe- 
rence to the irruption of an Ilyman horde, who, 
in early times, had carried their irruptions as far 
as Delphi—stated, that a foreign army should 
invade Greece, and plunder Delphi, and Mardo- 
ning argued that it applied to the Persians, and 
that they would be invincible as long as they re- 
frained from spoiling the sanctuary. The apphi- 
cation was by no means logical, but Mardonius 
overcame all scruples, and it was resolved that the 
battle should take place on the ensuing morning 

The attack was to be made by surprise , but, in 
the dead of the night, Alexander of Macedoma 
presented himeelf at the out-posts, and desired to 
speak with the Greek generals He was brought 
before them, and after giving them timely 1n- 
forination of the intention of Mardomus, and 
ashing their goodwill if the cause of Greece tri- 
umphed, he returned to the Persian camp 

On the departure of Alexander, a change was 
proposed by Pausanias in the order of the 
troops. As the Athenians were more familiar 
with the Persian mode of fighting than the Spar- 
tans, he requested the Athenian commanders to 
exchange positions, and this meeting with ap- 

roval, the movement was performed before day- 

wht. Apprised of this, Mardomus altered his 
own disposition to meet it, and transferred the 
Persians to his mght wing. where they again 
faced the Spartans, but Pausanias bronght the 
Spartans back to the nght, and the Athemans 
again faced the Persians. This was at length 
interpreted by Mardonius as emanating from 
fear on the part of the Spartans, and he ordered 
his cavalry to charge them. which they did with 
so much vigour, that the Gargapbian spring fell 
unto the hands of the Permans. 

The loss of this spring was irreparable, for, as 
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they were prevented from fetching water from 
the Asopus, they depended on it for their whole 
supply At the same time, the pass of Citheron 
‘was 80 narrowly watched by the Persian cavalry 
that the Greeks were im danger of suffering from 
famine Under these circumstances, it was re- 
solved, that if battle should not be joined in the 
course of the day, the army should retire to a 
part of the plain nearer Platea, which, being al- 
most surrounded by two branches of the Gre, 
was known by the name of the Island. Mardo- 
nius did not follow up the desultory warfare of 
his cavalry , and therefore, when night arrived, 
the greater part of the allied generals moved off, 
but instead of taking up the position agreed on, 
they posted themselves near a temple of Juno, 
which was close to the town 

Meanvlule, Pausanias was detained by an un- 
expected smpediment. One of his officers, named 
Amompharetus, conceiving that the movement 
was a fight by which the honour of Sparta was 
sulhed, and recollecting that the laws of his 
country forbade him to fly from an enemy, re- 
fused to get his division im motion. The force 
he had under him seems to have been too con- 
siderable to allow Pausamas to leave it exposed 
to the Persian host, and he remamed to argue 
him out of ns obstinacy Day began to dawn, 
and still Amompharetus wonld not yneld, Pan- 
sanias, therefore, thinking his obstinacy would 
give way if he saw himself deserted, now moved 
forward, with the rest of his forces and the Te- 
geans, along the skitts of Citheron. Loth to 
leave him to destruction, however, Pausanias 
halted when he had marched about a mile, hop- 
ing that he would yet be induced to follow. The 
firmness of Amompharetus did at last give way, 
and he reluctantly led his forces, at a slow pace, 
after the main body. =‘ hey overtook them, and 
soon after the Persian cavalry came up, and be- 
gan to infest them as on the day before. This 
led to a general battle, and to victory on the part 
of the Greeks. Conceiving that they fled before 
him, Mardonius crossed the Asopus, 1n order to 
overtake them The Spartans and the Athe- 
nians were still within his reach, and having de- 
spatched the Greek auxiharies against the Athe- 
mans, he advanced, with the bravest of the 
Persian troops, against the Spartans. Pausanias 
percesved his danger, and prepared to meet it 
with Spartan fortitude. be soothsayer was 
ordered to examine the victims, and while this 
was performing, the Spartan general ordered his 
men to seat themselves on the ground, and to 
hold their long shields before them to defend 
them from the mussiles of the enemy, till the gods 
should vouchsafe to give the signal for battle. It 
was long delayed, and, m the mean time, many 
Spartans were wounded by the arrows of the 
enemy , but at length Tisamenus announced that 
the last sacrifice showed favourable tokens, and 
then the whole army sprang upon their feet, and 
advanced upon the Persians. They sustained the 
shock with great bravery, but their short spears 
and rs were ill fitted to make an impression 
on the Spartan panoply, as their light corslets 
were to repel the Spartan lance, Yet they strug- 
gled fiercely, and rushed forward singly or 1m sr- 
regular troops, with intent to seize and break the 
enemy’s lances. Bat it was to no purpose; and 
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Mardonius, who, mounted on a white charger, led 
on the thousand horse which he had selected from 
the royal being slain by a Spartan named 
/E:mmestus, his fall decided the fate of the day. 
The Persians ummediately fled. and their ex- 
ample was followed by the rest of the barbarians, 
and the rout became general. The fugitives 
made for the camp as their nearest and best re- 
fage, but Artabazus, who had lingered behind 
with his division of 40,000 men, finding that all 
was lost. took the road to Phocis, with the design 
of making his way to the Hellespont. As for the 
Greek auxtharies, they, finding the Persians 
ovcrcome, dispersed without striking a blow, 
with the exception of the Bueotians, who, insti- 
gated by the Theban traitors, maimtaimed a sharp 
conflict with the Athemans These were, how- 
ever, put to flight after losmg three hundred 
men, and they sought shelter behind the walls of 
Thebes, B c 479 

Intelligence of the hattle was soon received 
by the Greeks under the walls of Plata, and 
they hastened to repair their misconduct = Be- 
fore they arnmved, the victory was gained, and 
the Meganans and Phhasians, advaneing by the 
way of the plain, met with a body of Theban 
horse, who attached them, and, after having 
slain six hundred, drove the rest to the moun- 
tains 

It now only remained for the Greeks to com- 
plete the victory by storming the Persian camp, 
whither the fugitives hid retreated = The Spar- 
tans, who had followed close upon their heels, 
had attempted this, but, being unaccustomed to 
meges, they were repulked After the Thebans 
had been defeated, however, they were jomed by 
the Athemans, who mounted the walls, and forc- 
ing away the wooden defences, opened a breach 
by which their allies entered. A fearful scene 
of carnage ensued, for out of the whole multi- 
tude, who submitted without a struggle, only 
three thousand were spared Rage and a sense 
of their wrongs suffered no dictates of mercy to 
be heard among the Greeks 

At length, when their enemies were destroyed, 
the rich plunder of the camp arrested the atten- 
tion of the conquerors This was immense, for 
the furniture of their tents glittered with gold 
and silver, and vessels of the same metal were 
scattered about for ordinary use and piled up in 
wagons. The tent of Mardonmius, which had 
been that of* Xerxes, fell nto the hands of the 
Tegeans, who were the first to enter through 
the breach, and were therefore permitted to 
carry away this prize to adorn their temple of 
Athene Alea. 

The rest of the spoil, according to the direc- 
tion of Pausanias, was collected by the helots, 
that gods and men might receive their due 
Much, however, was embezzled by the helots, 
and the great wealth of several families in AEgina 
was commonly attributed to the gains they had 
made 1n purchasing these from men ignorant of 
their value, or wishing to md themselves of their 
plunder for fear of detection 

The spoils being colleeted, a tenth was set 
apart, score to the usage of the Greeks, for 
an offering to the The sanctuaries of Del- 
phi, Olympia, and Poseidon on the isthmus, were 
all enriched by them, and a sum of eighty ta- 
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lents, or about 20,000 pounds, was awarded to 
the Platmwans, to enable them tuo budd a temple 
in honour of Athene. After paymg this debt of 
gratitud® they rewarded those states and indi- 
viduals that had struggled for the cause of 
hberty. The highest honour was by gencral 
consent awarded to the Spartans, and their 
leader, Pausanias, was presented with ten sam- 
ples of every thing most valuable in the mass of 
plunder One man, however, was left unre- 
warded and unhonoured, although his dauntless 
and reckless bravery was conspicuous in the 
field of battle This was the “ recreant Ansto- 
demus,” who sought to wipe out his former dis- 
grace, and to regain the good-will of hos coun- 
trymen. But his efforts were unavaihing = Aris- 
todemus fell on the field of Platwa, but no 
honours were paid to his memory, and his body 
wan excluded from the barrows im which the 
rest of the slain were buried. So difficult dy it to 
re-establish ourselves in the good-will of those 
whose favour has been lost by miseonduct. 

Betore the army left the field of vietory, met 
dents occurred which illustrate some of the man- 
ners and customs of the Greeks Having gamed 
the sanction of the Pelphie oracle, they erected 
an altar to the father of the gods, under the title 
of the Deliverer Before they offered the first 
sicrifice on it, they were directed to extinguish 
all the fires in the country, and to hght them 
anew from the hearth at Delphi This was ef- 
fected, and an assembly was afterwards held, m 
which, on the motion of Aristides, it was decreed 
that dc puties should be sent from all the states of 
Greece to Platwa yearly, for the purpose of po- 
htieal consultations, and to eclebrate the anm- 
versary of the battle with sacred rites. It was 
farther decreed, that every fifth year a festival, 
called the Feast of Liberty, should be solemmnised 
at Platea, that the Platwans should be held 
sacred and inviolable so long an they offered 
these ncw sacrifices, and that the alhes should 
keep an army and a ficet, to prosecute the war 
against the barbarians. 

Qn their part, the Plateans undertook to 
honour the defenders of Greece who were buried 
in their land with yearly ceremonies, concerning 
which Plutarch has left a minute description 
He says, that on these occasions a procession 
marched at dawn of day to the sound of the 
trumpet, through the city, followed by wagons 
loaded with myrtle boughs and chaplets, by the 
victim, which was a black bull, and by free 
youths, bearing the vessels which contained liba- 
tions for the deceased heroes. Behind these was 
the archon, who, contrary to the general rules of 
his office, held a sword 1n his hand, was dressed 
in a purple tunic, and bore an urn kept in the 
public archives for this solemnity On reaching 
the burial ground, the archon washed and 
anointed the tombstones, sacrificed the victun, 
poured out the libations, prayed to the gods of 
the lower world, and then solemnly invited the 
sleeping dust of those who bad fallen in defence 
of their country to accept the banquet provided 
for them by her gratitude This 1s one of the 
many instances which abound in Grecian his- 
tory, showing how deeply the Grecks descended 
into the depths of superstition, and with what 
facility that superstition led them to combine 
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insignificance with greatnens. It could hardly 
have been that the victors of Platwa. 
the champions of Grecian hberty, could have 
acted thus foolishly, but the truth i, while 
their arm of flesh was strong, their minds were 
darkened and rendered vain by their idolatry 

The battle of Plates was fought on the third 

of fourth day of the month Bodromion, corre- 
sponding to the 24th or 29th of August. Ac- 
cordingly, the season was not too far advanced 
for taking vengeance on these Greeks who hal 
jJonned the Perwana, and when the above rites 
and sacrifices had been performed, a council was 
held, in which it was agreed to march against 
Thebes Ou the elevénth day after the battle of 
Plates, the confederates entered the Theban 
lands, and demanded that ‘Pinnagenidas and \t- 
taginus, the ringleaders, shonid te psven ap te 
thems to be alain This was refused, and the 
aikes ravaged their territers, and made imeur- 
sons toe ther sary walls Thar ravages con- 
tined during twents days but at the end of that 
time Timagemdas offered to become a vsetim in 
order to save the city, The ‘Thebin assembly 
secepted his offer, and be was given up, with the 
rest of his abettors, except Attaginus, who made 
hin escape, and they were executed at Cormth 
At the same trme the children of Attaginas were 
dehsered ote the hands of Pausanias, by whem 
they were hamounely spared, becuuse, as he gustly 
observed, “they were not guilty of Medisia” 
that is, they had not taken part in the Pcrsian 
Invasion 

On the same dav that the victory was won at 
Plata, the Persians suffered the first signal 
blow that the Greeks struch at their power in 
Asia. While the Grecian fleet was stationed at 
Delos, three envoys armved to liy before Leoty - 
chides the wishes of a strong party 1 Samos, 
who were demrous of shaking off the yohe of 
Perma, and woth it that of their tyrant, Theo- 
mester, who had been rewarded with the su- 
preme power by Xerxes for zeal and courage 
displayed in the battle of Salami, —s Leotychides 
was assured that he had only to show hunself on 
the const of loma to excite the Ionians to a gene 
ral insurrection , and, although he had refused a 
similar proposal from Chios, he was inclined to 
favour the suit of the Iomuans, and the sacrifices 
being propitious, he set sail for Samos. 

On the approach of Leotychides, the Persian 
admirals sent away the Pheenician squadron, and 
sailed, with the remainder of the fivet, across to 
the main land, to seek protection of the land 
force, which was stationed, under the command 
of Tigranes, at the foot of the mountains that 
end in the promontory of Mycale. At first the 
Greeks were confounded by their retreat, and 
debated whether they should not return to the 
Hellespont; but, at length, they resolved to 
cross over to Mycale and offer battle. As soon , 
as they arrived within hearing of the Persian 
troops, Leotychides addressed a proclamation to 
the Ionans, in which he exhorted them to re- 
member the liberty of their country in the ap-' 


proaching battle. On hearing this, the Persians | 
believed that a of desertion had been formed | 


pean, the Ionians, and that this proclamaton 
was the signal for revolt. Under this umpres- 
sion, they disarmed the Samians, and removed , 
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the Milessans from thc camp, ander the pretext 
of posting them at the top of Mycale to beg 
the passes. This was agreeable to the wishes of 
J eotychides, and he no longer hesstated to land 
his forces, to attack the Persuans who were 
drawn up at the foot of the mountain. 

It 18 recorded that, in order to animate his 
troups, Leoty chides cansed a report to be spread, 
which stated that their countrymen had ganed 
a victory over Mardonius in Beotia. It was 1m- 
posuble for him to have heard of ths victory, 
whence the account may be looked upon as one 
of those marvellous stones with which Grecian 
history i. marred, unless it can be supposed that 
Leotvehides simply referred to the skirmish in 
which Masistius was sinin, and which he magni- 
fied into an important battl: for the purpose of 
invigorating his fotlowers iy this as at may, 
the Gsreeke marched onward to th: battle, appa- 
rently in full confidence of sictory | Nor were 
they deceived The Athenians, who, with the 
troops of Connth, Ssteyon, and Troaezcn, occ npied 
one wing, soon forced the slight barner of the 
bre astwork which the Persians had formed with 
thar serred shiclds, and the Spartans and the 
rest of the forces, who had heen parted by the 
bed of a torrent and a spur of the mountain, 
counng up at the moment, the whole army as 
putto a general rout ‘Thes betook them lees 
to the passes of the mountains, guarded by the 
Mikesians, whither they were pursued by the 
Greeks, and the Tonians followed their example 
and fell upon the Persians  Fven the Milesians 
sought their destruction Instead of guiding 
them to the summit, they led them into trachs 
which brought them upon the enemy, and where 
they jomed in their extermination  Tigranes 
their general, was slain, and bat a few escaped to 
relate the tidings at Sardis 

Having collected the booty and burned the 
ships, the Greeks returned to Samos, where a 
council was held to devise a plan for the protec- 
tion of the Iomans, should they be induced to 
engage in a general revolt. The Peloponnesian 
commanders proposed that those who prized 1n- 
dependence above every other good should quit 
their country, and that those who still took part 
with Xerxes should be compelled to resign their 
maritine regions, but this was opposed by the 
Athenians, and it was finally resolved that the 
continental Iomians should be left to make the 
best terms they could with the Persians, and 
that Chios, Lesbus, Samos, and other /Egean 
islands, should be admitted into the Greek con- 
federacy, by solemn oath. 

As soon as this question was settled, the Gre- 
cian fleet steered 1ts course to the Hellespont, in 
order to destroy the bridges which, it was sup- 
posed, were still standing. They were found in 
runs, and Leotychides and the Peloponnesians, 
conceiving that every object of their expedition 
had been attained, proposed to sal home. Xan- 
thippus and the Athemans, however, wished to 
make an attempt to recover the ancient domi- 
nions of Miltiades in the Chersonesus, and they 
separated from the alles for that p and 
naraeaiongit dl lad — . coos, which was the 
strongest place in the whole penmsula. 

At this time, the Chersonesus was governed by 
a Persian named Artayctes, who had abused his 
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wer by acts of tyranny. One act especially 

cL cd the umlignaton af the Grecka The cea 
of Eleus, which was situated on the south-east 
coast, possessed a rich temple consecrated to the 
hero Protesilaus, who had fallen by the hand of 
Hector, as he leaped, the first of all the Greeks, 
on the Trojan shore. As Xerxes passed through 
Sestas, on his way to Greece, Artiyctes re- 
quested that he would grant him the house of a 
Greek who had invaded his damimens, and who, 
having been slain, was burned in the neighbour- 
hood. Without suspecting the real tenor of the 
suit, Aerxes granted it, and Artayctes spoiled 
the temple of its treasures, and even ploughed 
and sowed the sacred enclosure ‘Ibis was an 
act of sacrilege, which could neither be forgiven 
nor forgotten by the Athenians, and it was made 
the chief motive for their attempt to conquer the 
Chersonesus 

The siege of Sestus was so unexpected, that 
Artayctes had made no preparations for resist- 
ance Yet an obstinate defence was made dur- ' 
infe the winter, and it was only through famme | 
that it wax reduced. It was in the spring of 
Roc 478 that the famine began te make ravages | 
among the besieged. and they were driven to 
such extremities, that they were compiled. to 
boil and eat the leathern stave of their bedding 
Thus reduced, Artayctes, and another Persian of 
high rank, named GU bazus, with many of their 
,ountrymen, attempted to make their escape, | 
and they passed through the Athenian hines by 
might, upon which the Gieek inhabitants of the 
town opened their gates to the bsucgers | Phe 
fugitives were closely pursued, and Artayctes 
and his son were overtaken and put to death— 
the father by crucifixion, the son by stoning 
CEbazus found his way out of the Chersonesus, 
but he fell into the hands of the Absinthians, 
who sacrificed him to one of their gods This con- 
quest effected, the Athenian flect s.uled home, 
pep bee with it rich treasures, and the remains 
of the cables that had been employed in the 
bridges, to be dedicated in the numerous temples 
of the gods of the Athenians 

Xerxes remained in Sardis to receive the piti- 
ful relics of his forces which had escaped from 
Platza and Mycale. Shortly after this, he re- 
moved to Susa. Before his departure, he ordered 
ali the Grecian temples within reach of his 
power to be burned, an act which was probably 
dictated by the prejndices of the Magian re- 
hgion, combined with the spirit of malignant 
revenge for his disastrous defeat, which 1t may 
be aL seg he attributed to the power of the 
multiphed gods of Greece. There can be no 
doubt that, in common with the Greeks, be be- 
heved that the destruction of his vast hosts was 
the work of some unseen power. 

Such was the conclusion of the Persian war. 
The two campaigns of that war redounded to 
the honour of Greece, and tended to establish its 
hberty, and are among the most remarkable in 
the annals of mankind. Their consequences, 
however, did not end here. Had Xerxes been 
the conqueror, Europe might, to this day, lke 
Persia, have been groaning under the bonds of 
physical and mental slavery. But God, Ins 
wisdom, ordained that, by means of this inflexible 
band of patriots, liberty should be establisbed on 
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her shores, and the law of freedom be handed 
down to succeeding generations, even to our own 
tames. Nor must we forget that a state of free- 
dom 1s most favourable to the diffusion of that 
gospel which proclaims spiritual liberty to the 
slaves of sin and Satan. Had the Persians suc- 
ceeded, the Magian rehgion would most hhely 
have been, as the Mohammedan relimion which 
succeeded it 3s, an msuperable barrier to the 
adoption of the Christian religion. By at the 
heart would have been fortified against its recep- 
tron, and the sword of its advocates, as it wax in 
the latter days of the Persan empire, would 
have been drawn for the extermmation of those 
who sought its extension By the limitation of 
the Persian empre, the influence of the Magian 
reliyzion was lunited It as true that Acrxes 
%% not represented as demring to establish the 
Magian rehgion bevond the confines of Asia, 
but there can be no doubt, that had he enslaved 
Greece, the relhaon of the Porsiins would have 
become that of the Grecks 

Henee at becomes mankind not to look upon 
the lustory of this pertiad as aimere record of 
passing events, but as teeming with important | 
conseqnences to succcchug generations, even te 
the end of tine ,- comsequenees under the con. 
trol of an allewist and gracious God 


CHAPTER XI 


FROM THE PINAL EXPULSION OF THT PFR- 
SEANS PROAMEGREECE PO LAT THIRTY VUARS' 
TRUCE BLIWEELN ATHENS AND SVARTA 


noe 477—445 


Tre expulsion of the Persians from Greece 
wrought an entire Change on its internal and ¢x- 
ternal relations From bemg mvaded, the Greeks 
became the invadcrs, in order to free their Asi- 
atic countrymen from the yoke of Persia Be- 
fore this took place, however, many iunportant 
events occurred in Greece itself which demand 
prior notice 

On the return of the Athemans to Attica, 
they found a wasted land and a city in ruins, 
The public coffers were drained by the war, 
and, though the spoils may have enriched mdi- 
viduals, still the state remained almost unbene- 
fited by them, for that part which fell to its share 
was mostly consecrated to the gods. Athens, 
therefore, seemed to be in the last stage of 
poverty and weakness. But it was not so In 
reality, her strength had never before been so 
great, and time only was wanting for the city to 
rise again, clothed in beauty and splendour 

It would appear that the restoration of the 
private dwellings was left to their owners, and 
that they were rebuilt, like Rome after its de- 
struction, merely for the convenience of the erti- 
zens in their present condition The rebuilding 
of the ruined temples was reserved for another 
date, Themustocles and Aristides being en, 
in providing for the present security and 
strength of the city by surrounding it with new 
and enlarged fortifications. —_—s, 

The erection of these fortifications had well 


&E 


nigh become the subject of war between the 
Athenians and some of the Grecian states, es- 

Sparta. Conceiving that they had a 
right to take the lead in all the common con- 
cerns of the nation, the Spartans sent an envov 
with a message to Athens, which sounded Ishe 
the language of friendship, but which was, in 
truth, the language of jealous dictation  “ The 
Athenians would do better,” they observed, “ to 
throw down all the walls north of the Isthmus, 
rather than erect new walls, as Thebes had al- 
rewly done, which might hereafter serve to 
shelter the barbarians in a fresh invasion = The 
Peloponnesus would always be a refage and a 
place of arms where the umted forces of the 
Greeks might assemble.” This was a tacit pro 
position that Lacoua should be considered the 
fortress of Greeee, and that, therefore, Sparta 
should maintain the supremacy But this was 
foreign to the views of Themustocles, and, if 
may be boheved, of the Athenians generally 
They had not resisted the barbarian host, with a 
view of becommg dependent upon a neighbour 
state, but of establishing their independence 
As yet, however, they could not brave the storm 
they saw hovermg over their heads, and, there- 
fore, they resolved to elude it by art | The en- 
voya of Sparta were dismissed with a promise 
that an embassy should be immediately scot 
thither to trcat on their proposal 

Among these envoys was Phemistocles, who 
advised, that while he proceeded to Sparta, his 
colle yrues should dclay their departare tll the 
wall had been raised to such a height an would 
Rustam an attack, and that for this purpose covery 
Athenian capable of labour should assixt in the 
work, and that cvers building, pubhe or pr- 
vate, sncted or profane, should supply mate rials 
This was agread to, and Thonn stocles: de parted 
to Sparta, where he contrived to amuse the Spir- 
tans anid much distrust, cdl at length he was 
joined by Armstides and another envoy. who an- 
nouneed that the walls were high enough to sus. 
tain a siege Shemistoctes then dropped the 
mash At his uext audience with the Ephorm, 
he tnformed them that the fortaheation of Athens 
was advanced too far to be stopped, and adime- 
nished them, that when they and thar alls scent 
ambassadors again to Athens, they should deal 
with the Athenians as with reasonable men - men 
who vould discern what belonged to their own 
safety, and what to the interests of Greece Dis- 
sembling their vexation, the Spartans expressed 
their regret that what had been meunt as a 
friendly suggestion should have been considered 
aeadomgn of encroaching on Athenian hberty, 
and eo the matter ended he walls were raised, 
and they were composed of materials trom 
houses, temples, and even the mouuments of the 
dead, held sacred by the Athenians apt em- 
blems of the clashing interests and jarring pas- 
siona of the Greeks. 

The next plan which Themuistocles adopted to 
secure the glory of Athens, was far more condu- 
cive to that end than the erection of its fortifica- 
tions, From the earliest ages it had been the po- 
hey of the Athenian government to discourage 
mantime commerce, and a disposivon to naval 
affairs. Themistocles saw that this was an 
error, and that, on the contrary, an efficient 
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navy would be the means of raising Atheus to 
the highest pitch of prospenty , he aimed, there- 
fore, at tendenng her (as England 1s at the 
present day) * mistress of the sea.” 

The invasion of the Permans had ted the 
Athenians to cnlarge their navy , and they must 
hase been convinced, from the result of this 
measure, that their wisdom was to maintain it 
thus enlarged. Hence Themuistocles found no 
difficulty in carryig out bis favourte policy. 
His first eare was to provide a port for the en- 
larged navy In ancient times Athens was con- 
tent with Phale rum, the most easterly and small- 
est of the three harbours which lay nearest to 
the city. | That of Pirteus, which was the largest 
basin, and containad three distinct ports, capable 
of boing Clased by #cparate bars, all opening into 
the sea by a narrow outht, had been negiccted 
by the state ‘Lo this Theomistocles turned his 
attention His plan was to fortufy the three 
ports -Phalerum, Munychia, and Pirecus, by a 
double range of walls, one on the land side en- 
closing space for a city, the other following the 
windings of the shore between the mouth of 
Phalerum and that of Pirans, so as to ims lude 
the peninsula of Munychia, When threatened 
by the Persian invasion, Themistocles had per- 
suaded the Athenians to commence this work, 
and the wall was carried to half its intended 
heaght It was now resumed, and completed 
under the superintendence of Hippodamus, a Mi- 
kesaan architect, who a5 also said to have de- 
sipned some new streets in the city, but the 
histeriin probably means the new quarter of the 
erty, the architecture of which far surpassed that 
of the upper town It was finally adorned with 
temples, a theatre, a market-place, and with 
every brilding required by Grecian hfe for use 
or pleasure, and at attracted thither merehants 
of different mitions from wany countnes. The 
Pireus was the completest arsenal that the 
world had ever yet aeen It was the Atheman 
stronghold, aad their future natural refuge im 
tunes of danger 

Athens was now prepared to dispute the su- 
premacy with Sparta and an event occurred 
which tended to cxge ber above that state. Daur- 
mg the next year atter the fall of Sestus, Bc. 
477, the allud fleet put out to sea, under the 
command of the regent of Sparta, Pausamias. 
This fleet first saded to Cyprus, the greater part 
of which island was wrested trem the Persians. 
After this, it steered for the north of the A.gvan, 
and Lud siege to and captured Ry zantiam. But 
here the suceces of the alhes ended, through the 
strange conduct of their leader—conduct which 
has never yet been fully explained, though at ap- 
pears clear that the secret spring was ambition. 

Before the fall of Cyprus and Byzantuam, the 
regent had caused the tripod dedicated to A pollo, 
from the spoil takea at Platwa, to be inscribed 
with a couple of verses, m «which his name alone 
was mentioned as having obtained the victory 
This had been removed by the and 
Pausanias might hase taken the hint that they 
would not suffer his ambition to soar beyond dae 


in this station, he laid aside the man- 
ners of his country for those of the Persians, 
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and he carried hime if towards his alles, among 
whom were Aristides and Cimon, son of Mil- 
tiades, as though they were his subjects. Such 
conduct in s Spartan naturally engendered suspi- 
cions as to his fidelity, and the reasonableness of 
these suspicions was soon made manifest. Hav- 
ing captured some Persians of high rank at By- 
gantium, Pausamas secretly released them, and 
then sent a messenger to Xerxes to claim the 


merit of this service, and to offer that if Xerxes | 


vould give him his daughter in marriage he 
would lay the whole of Greece at his feet 

To have made such 3 proposition as this, 
Pausanias must have joined with his ambition 
no small share of vanity. and even ignorance of 
the popular feeling Je night conceive that, 
having prostrated the power of Perma, he should 
be able to restore it af Xerxes fell in with hos 
views But he was ¢cgregiously mistaken Nerves 
caught at the new hope set before him with 
eagerness, and sent Artabazus to take the pro- 
vernment of that satrapy whieh imeluded the pro- 
vinees of the north-west coast of Asti. aud was 
called the Dascyhan, that he amght heep up an 
active correspondence with Puassimas, and sup- 
ply lum with money aud every other aid suited 
to the great occasion | Thos encouraged, Pau- 
sanias acted as though he was aleads a vassal 


ofthe hing of Persia, He not only assamed the | direct: evidence 
state of a Persian satrap, but he treated those | was withdrawn 


tader bis command with hiurshuess and arro- 
wane, after the manner of the barbarians ‘Thies 
provoked the Jonians, who had just: escaped 
froin the yoke of Persia, and, contrasting: the 
department of the Athenian generals with that 
of the Spartan coinmande, they, with the rest of 
the contederates, except the Peloponnesian states 
and .Fgina, called upon the Athenians to snper- 
sede the Spartans in the supremacy of comin ind 
in the afluirs of the alhance ‘Through the rash 
ambition of Pausanias, therefore, Athens was 


and condemned to shiyht 


BETWALEN ATHENS AAD SPLBI A, é? 
ever, was taken too late. ‘The wianders and the | 
Amatie Greeks were irrecoverably lost to Sparta , 
and when Doress arrived, he found that if he 
remained he must be content with a subordinate 
rank. This was repugnant to Spartan feehngs; 
and, accordingly, the Spartans, with the Pelo- 
ponnesian alles, retired from the field, and left 
the rest of the confederates to work out the ob 
ject of the expedition , namely, to protect the 
Greehs in the islands and the coast. of the Aigean 
from the aggressions of the Persians, and to 
humble their power Henceforth, therefore, two 
Reparate associations divided between them the 
whole strength of the naton Athens and the 
Joman confederacy , Sparta and the Peloponne- 
sian alles. 


At ths point in Grecian history, the course of 
events must be anticipated by a record of the 
end of three great actors mo the Persian wars— 
Pansinias, Phemistoelos and Arwtides 

On his recul to Spatta, Pausaniis was sub- 
Jeetad fo a severe asquirs, and te various charges 
for angurics antheted on imdavidnals under his 
commend Op some of Chese he was canvicted, 

unattas, while on 

others he was a quitted leawaie: wan ulao 
trad for corr i uschinay with Nc rses, but, as no 
onkd be obtamed, the charge 
After this, at would have been 
his wisdom to have reavuned quit, but, being 
reduced to an obscure and narrow sphere, and 
fettered by anaiy restramts, he cms¢ aside the 
euthority of the Lphonm, and reared without 
ther leave to Byzantium, where hin creature 
Gongylus, an Eretria hom he had cniployed 
lus negotintion with Nerxes, stl euled On 
his arrival he renewed bas treasonable practices , 
which bong scovered by the Athenatans, they 
compelled ham to quit the city He retired from 
theme to Colonw, m ‘Troas, where he continued 


henceforth the first state of Grevee as regaided § las criminal intrigues with such audacity, that 
| the Ephor having beard of it. he was diceted 


Aristides was the first Athenian commander | to return to Sparta under pain of bemg pro- 


naval affairs 


of the alhed forces To bim the confederates 
entrusted the task of regulating the laws of the 
ttnion, sod of its subordination to Athens 
tash which he accomplished with that high mo- 
ral rectitude which long before had procured for 
him the utle of * the gust.” He fixed the assens- 
tnents of the numerous members of the confede- 
racy to the satisfaction of all, aud without in- 
eurnng the suspicion of having acted in any om 
instance to his own advantage. <A pleasing in- 
stance of self-denial, and one that may be pro- 
posed as an example for all those connected 
with public affairs throughout all ages Hy it 
he has earned for himself a character which re- 
dounds more to tis honour thau that of Pausa- 
nias would have done, even had he gained the 
summit of his wishes. To moral turpitude, 
shame and are ever annexed, while pos- 
terity looks with favour upon the records of a 
man whose one desire 1s to act aprightly. Hence 
anses the well-known and gets approved 
adage, “ Honesty ue the bes polis 

Meanwhile, nary. hope dereliction of Pau- 
sanias had reached and the Ephori had re- 
ealied him, and sent ont Dorcis, with a small force, 
to supersede him in the command. This step, how- 


ene tte 


clamed a public enemy As his plan wap not 
yet perfected, and as he could not bope to carry 


«» , ton inthe condition of an outlaw, Pausanisas 


obtyed the command, and,on his arrival at 
Sparta, he was thrown into prison for having 
gone abroad without leave Soon after, however, 
In obtained his release, and demanded a trial. 
‘The Epbort would have comphed with his de- 
mand, but ax they had not sufheient evidence of 
bin treason, 60 a8 to warrant them in cedmg 
to the last extremity against a man of his rank, 
the affair was again dropped. But atill the infa- 
tuatien of Pausanias contmued. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far into the maze of guilt, he seems 
to have had vo thought of receding, but rushed 
madly on to destruction. [fv conceived the de- 
sign of ¢xeiting an insurrection among the he- 
lots, and of placing himself, by their aid, com- 
bined with that of Persia, at the head of Sparta, 
Had this been carricd into effect, it 1s probable 
he would have established a tyranny more odious 
than the government which would have been 
overthrown, aud more dangerous to the hberties 
of Greece. It is even possible that he would 
have plunged the emancipated slaves into aggra- 
vated wretchedness. Some of the helots sem 
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oustom, in with Persia, to request 
the Persian to put the bearers of his letters 
to death. At he selected « Spartan, 
named Argilius, to execute one of these fatal 
eousmissions; and the i of this man 
being awakened, he the letter; and, fired 
with indignation at t i with which 
he proposed to sacrifice his life, he revealed the 
secret Ephors. Bein now convinced of 


this temple Argilius took refuge, in the expecta- 
tion tas Ponetalne would come to inquire ides 
the motive of his conduct, while some of the 


: ins came, as Wak ex-. 
and Argihus having reproached him with 
tude, he acknowledged the justice of his 
complaints; and endeavoured to soothe his anger, 
+d assuring him that he should be in no danger 
he now discharged his commission. Having 
thus heard the confession of his guilt from wns 
own hips, the Ephori took measures for arresting 
him on his return to Sparta; but, seeing them 
advance in a body, Pausanias took the alarm, 
fied to the sanctuary of Athene Chalciacus, 
whore he took shelter, in one of the detached 
inclosed within the hallowed precincts. 

As religion forbade to force him thence, the 
Le a was unroofed, while the entrance was 
dlocked up, and its approaches sarily peares 
It is anid that his mother was among first to 
lay a stone at the doorway for the purpose of 
immuring her son! He was thus starved to 
death ; but, in order to obviate profunation, when 
is was known that he was on the point of expir- 
ing, he was taken out of the sanctuary, and he 
crossed the 


gee 


breathed as scon as he had 

threabold. Sa ition, however, was even then 
alarmed ; and perhaps the recollection of his ser- 
‘vices his fate a subject not only of com- 


| 
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persons who needed the aid of his influence, and 
were willng to purchase his mediation. 
he appears to have extended without any regard 
to the merits of the case, or to the sacred ties 

i i yeus, a Rhodian 


© hus prowise, for the price of three taleuts 
trary to his promise, 
given him by his adversaries. selfishness 
ured him enemies; while, on the other hand, 
he provoked others by his enhghtened patriotism. 
His success, indeed, in protecting the interests 
of Athens against the encroachments of Sparta, 
contmbated more to his downfal than any of his 
delinquencies. The S never forgave him 
for thwarting her insidions attempt to suppress 
the ind ence of her rival in the matter of 
the walls of Athens; and soon after he inflamed 
their resentment, by ing another measure, 
which they proposed in to retain their 
supremacy. 18 was to punish the states which 
had aided the barbarmans, or had abandoned the 


| 


would have preponderated in that assembly, and 
therefore Themistocles frustrated the attempt by 


throwing the weight of Athens into the opposite 
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charge of the 


at his court. The result 
ed Lapel Admetus was from home 
when Themistocles arrived at his gate, aud his 
queen Phthia, acting with that compassion winch 
ws 80 lovely in the female character, received him 
with kindness, and instructed him how to appease 
her husband's resentment, and secure protection. 
She directed him to mt on the hearth, and to 
hold the young prince in his hands, which a:tnong 
the Molussians was a more powerful form of 
supplication, than the olive branch among the 
Greeks. It was thus that Admetus found his fallen 
enemy on his return ; and, being informed of the 
danger that threatened the life of the supplant, 
oe pee wrongs, he raised him from his 
hearth, gave him an assurance of protection. 
This | sha he fulfilled, for when the Atheman 
and Spartan commussioners resorted thither 1n 
search of him, he refused to deliver up his guest. 
Themustocles, however, does not seem to have 
intended to make a permanent abode with the 
Molossian monarch, and perhaps he conceived 
he had not sufficient power to protect him from 
his enemies. It would rather appear that he had 
an early demgn of seeking his fortune at the 
court of Persia, and it 1s said that the oracle 
of Dodona directed his course thither. He was 
aided in his fight by his host. Admetus supplied 
him with the means of crossing over to the coast 
of the A.gean, whence he in a merchant 
ship bound for Ionia, and after having narrowly 
discovery by the Athenians at Naxos, 
whither the vessel was driven by a storm, he 
arrived safely at Ephesus. Whuile 1n this city, 
Themustocles received that portion of his pro- 
perty which his friends were able to collect 
at Athens, and that which he had left at Argos. 
It is probable that it was here, also, that he was 
by his family, for he appears to have lived 
in seclusion and unknown for some time. This 
was his wisdom ; for when Themustocles arrived 
im Asia, the inveterate foe of Greece, Xerxes, was 
still alive. Some months after, however, he was 
asassinated by Artabanus and the eunuch Spa- 
mitres, when his younger son, as- 
cended the throne. To this are Boe The- 
mistocies himeelf known 
by inflicted on 
) . in defence of ‘his country, but 
elaimed the merit of having sent timely warning, 


king of Persia, and that he 
year’s leisure was allowed him, 
attachment by still greater services. This 
of Themistocles had the desired effect. He 


studied the Persian lan 
ners, he went to Susa. is reception at that 
court was highly flattering, and such as no Greek 
had ever before experienced. At length, how- 
ever, he was ecnt down to the maritime pro- 
vinces, probably to wait for an opportunity of 
stnking the blow by which he was to raise the 
power of Persia upon the ruins of Greeoe. In 
the mean time, a pension was bestowed upon 
him, in the usual style of oriental magnificence. 
Three Grecian cities, yet ander the power of 
Persia, were assigned for his maintenance. 
nesta was to provide him with bread, Myus wit 
viands, and Lampsacus with the produce of the 
vineyard. He fixed his remdence at Magnesia, 
where he hved as a prince, till he was overtaken 
by death. What time thia happened is uncertain ; 
but it would not appear that he enjoyed the 
Perman monarch's favours for any extended 
‘riod. It 1s supposed that his consciousness of 
ing unable to periore the promises he had 
made to the king hastened his end. This seems 
probable, for it can easily be imagined that the 
man who cnovied the trophies of Miltiades, felt a 
bitter pang at hearing of the rising glories of 
Cimon his son. That he felt no satistaction in 
the prospect of runing his country, or in the 
high honours heaped upon him by Artaxerxes, 
is evident from the tenor of his last wish—that 
his ashes should be carried to Attica, There, 
within the port of Pirsus, it 1s supposed they 
were buried. <A splendid monument was raised 
to him in the public place at Magnesia. 

Such was the end of two great actors in the 
history of Greece at this period. Raised to the 
highest pinnacle of earthly fame by their skill 
and prowess, they grew dizzy by their exalta- 
tion, and the natural consequence was, 
marred their fair fame by strange and unj - 
able actions. It 1s hard, ind so to manage 
prosperity as to preserve a humble and an up- 
right 7m sions characters are rare a the 

es istory, but we turn to one t ex- 
pied le—that of 7 Anistides. a 
the fall of Themistocles, this great man 
naturally became the figat in the state. Although 
his fortune was below mediocrity, yet was 
made archon, in which cspacity he wrought 
many changes for the benefit of the state. His 
greatest work was the regulation of the Ionian 
trea ag? ant (Abts noticed; and as it was that 
which displayed the noble features of his charac- 
ter in the clearest light, so it is the last recorded 
in the page of. his history. It seems 
however, that it may have preceded, and have 
had some share in producing, a change in 
Athenian constitution of which he was the prime 
mover. This was the demolition of the burrier 
ted the higher — 


F 


of privileges which separa 
ped the lower, by opening the D 
the council of the Arscpeges, to the wise 
the poorer citizens. 


70 
him to make this innovation ap to have 
been threefold :—1. That every Athenian citi- 


zen was entitled, by his birth, to every office in 
the state, save those which concerned the cus- 
tody or expenditure of public money, 2 That 

had won a title to it by ther heroic ex- 
ertions in the Persian wars; and 3 That it was 
necessary, sow that the Athenian people had as- 
sumed the rank of chief of the Ionian confede- 
racy, for that all shades of dignity were lost in 
the new Justre bestowed on the Athenian name. 
It was thus that Aristides laboured for the wel- 
fare of his country. He had the mortification, 
however, to see the order he had established in 
the confederacy, for the benefit both of the mem- 
bers and their head, broken im a material point, 
which he vainly endeavoured to prevent. Svon 
after this he died , but the close of his life 18 so 
obscure, that nothing 1s definitely known con- 
cerning it, save that he died poor, and that he 
preserved, to the last, the respect of his country - 
men. This was exhibited in the erection of a 
monument at the pubhe churge, and in the fact 
that his posterity was penstoned by the state for 
several generations. It 18 a great honour for a 
man to bes his name handed down to after ages 
as an upnght man and a benefactor to his coun- 
try, hke Arstides. It 18 a still more glomous pri- 
vilege to have our names registered in the “ booh 
of hte,” where they wall stand to all eternity 


It has been seen that the ubyect of the Toman 
confederacy was clnefly to humble the Persian 
power. Most of the states comprising that con- 
federacy would have been contented to have 
acted on the defensive But this did not suit the 
general temper of the Athenians They saw, in 
the east, a vast field open to their ambition, and, 
as the situation of the Asiatic Grechs favoured a 
continuance of hostilities, the leading statesmen 
of Athens encouraged the restless spit of their 
countrymen. 

Conspicuous among these statesmen, was Cr- 
mon, son of Miluades Ino his youth, Cimon 
gave little promise of abihity or integrity His 
whole pursuit was pleasure, which he so greedily 
devoured, that he drew on hin the satire of the 
conic poets So strong were the preyudicves of 
the Athenian against lum, that when he first 
appeared in pubhe life, he was so disheartened 
that he resolved to Jay aside all thoughts of con- 
cerning huuself with pubhe busmess At length, 
however, he attracted notice, and gamed reputa- 
tion, by the spirit which be displayed on the oc- 
casiok of leaving the city to the Perstans, when 
he hung up a bridle in_ the Acropolis, as a sign 
that he all his hopes im the fleet, and by 
the valour with which he fought at Salamis 
These events drew around hin many friends, 
and especially Aristides, who encouraged him to 
tread in his father’s footsteps, and gave him 
wholesome advice as to huis future conduct, to 
which he listened, and by wluch he profited. 

During the decline of Themistocles’ popula- 
rity, Cimon was rapidly riug i public favour 
and esteem, by a series of successful enterprises, 
Thus, in the third year after the battle of 
Platwa, p.c. 476, he achieved the conquest of 
Enon on the m, which was held by a Per- 
sian garneon. the course of the same y car, 
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also, he destroyed the habitants of the isle of 
Scyros, who were a mixed race of Pelasgians 
and Peiies reemns a who had incurred the ban of 
the Amphictyons for their nsity to piracy, 
and especially for a breach of sl ity in 
plundernng some Thessalan merchants. C.mon 
embraced this specious pretext for destroying 
this people, and he divided ther land among 
Attic colonists. After this, he proceeded to en- 
terprises which were important as the first steps 
towards the establishment of a new system in 
the relation between Athens and her allies. 
The inhabitants of Carystus, 1n Enubeea, from 
some unknown cause, had provoked the hostility 
of the Athenians; and, after a long resistauce, 
they were reduced to terms of submission. This 
effected, Cimon next proceeded to lay siege to the 
rich and powerful island of Naxos, which had 
refused compliance with the requisitions of the 
leading state Naxos was conquered, and, from 
an ally, became subject to Athens. The same 
fate awaited the other islands, which, unwarned 
by the example of Naxos, offered the Athenians 
the same provocation One after another re- 
fused compliance, and one after another was 
munished with the loss of its independence. 
lany, however, offered to commute their per- 
sonal services in the expeditions to which they 
were summoned for stated payments of mo- 
ney, which were readily accepted, and which 
finally led to the same consummation. Being 
exempted from the necessity of keeping up a 
naval torce, they were ever after exposed to the 
daumands of Atheman rapacity, and, having no 
means of défience, they found themselves im- 
volved in that servitude from which they sought 
unmumty by their gold 

All this tended to eaalt the character of 
Cimon in the sight ofthe Athemans, and in the 
year of the conquest of Naxos Be 466. he 
gained a great vactory over the Persians, which 
for ever established bis reputation = At the 
mouth of the Lurymedon, in Pamphy lia, a great 
sea and lind foree had been collected Having 
enlarged bis fleet by successive reinforcements, 
Cimon saided thither, and provoked the enemy to 
an engagement, aud, having defeated the fleet, 
he sulled up the river to their camp, wlich met 
with the same fate Flushed with the victory 
by sea, his men completely routed the Perstan 
army, and carned away the mech treasures found 
in their tents It 1s said that he also defeated a 
Phornician Squadron which was then suing to 
join their Persian alhes, 

The next enterprise of Cimon was one in 
which he had an hereditary iterest. At this 
time the Persians held the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, where his ancestors had ruled, and he 
suiled thither, and chased them not only from 
the territory of the republic, bat trom bis own 
domains. 

In the year B c. 465, the Athemans were en- 
gaged 11 another contest with one of their albes. 
Their cupidsty having Jed them to seek ther 
conunental gold mines from the Thasians, as a 
conquest won by the Persians, the demand was 
resisted, and Cimon was directed to subjugate 
them to the power of Athens. Accordingly, he 
sailed thither, and having defeated them by sea, 
he laid close siege to the island. 
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Danng the progress of this siege. the Athe- 
nians suffered a defeat in one of their pmne:pal 
possessions. They sent a body ot ten thousand 
men, partly citizens and partly allies, to establish 
themselves in a site on the Strymon, called the 
Nine Ways, which was occupied by the Edonian 
Thracians. At first they were successful They 
dislodged the inhabitants on the cvast , but, under- 
taking an expedition against the Edoman town 
of Drabescus, which was situated in the interior, 
they were met by the united forces of the Thra- 
cians, and utterly destroyed 

While Cimon was besieging Thasos, the in- 
habitants, having a knowledge of the jealousy ex- 
isting between Sparta and Athens, sent an em- 
bassy to engage the Spartans to make a diversion 
in their favour by invading Attica. The Thasian 
envoys were well received, and the Spartans were 
about to comply with their request, when a cala- 
mity overtook them which prevented a present 
display of hostihty. Laconia was desoluted by 
an earthquake. Great chasms were opened in 
the ground, and huge masscts toppled down from 
the lofty heights of Taygetus Sparta itsclf be- 
came a heap of ruins, only five houses being left 
unharmed The loss of hfe wap fearful, more 
than twenty thousand persons permhed.  An- 
other terrible disaster threatened to follow im its 
tran) = ‘Tuhing advantage of the consternation of 
the citizens, the oppressed helots assembled and 
hastened to the city, 1m the sae of sni prising 
and destroying their masters Bat this was pre- 
vented by the presence of mind displayed by 
king Archidamus As soon as the first conster- 
nation had subuded, he ordered an alarm to be 
sounded, as of the approach of an cnumy, and 
the Spartans gathered round him in arms, upon 
which the helots relnquished their intention 

Sull the safety of Sparta was not yct secured 
Many of the slaves who groaned under thar 
bondage were descendants of the Messemans, 
men of the same blood with themselves — Gree hs 
and Donans. These seized the opportunity of 
rising against their hated lords, and of fortify ing 
themselves in the ancient stronghold of ther 
hberty, Ithome. They were jyosned by many 
helots of other races, and even by the free in- 
habitants of some of the Laconian towns, so that 
they far outnambered their masters. Notwith- 
standing, the Spartans were still mastcrs of the 
open country, and they venturcd to lay siege to 
Ithome. 

In the mean time, the Thasians were com- 

ed to surrender to the power of Cimon 

y did so under very humiliating circum 
stances. Their fortifications were dismantled, 
and they surrendered their ships, ceded their 
continental territory and mines, and not only 
paid a certain sum at the moment, but stipulated 
to pay future tmbute 

he Spartans early discovered that they were 
too weak to reduce tehome, and they called on 
their allies for ad. As they had not openly 
avowed their hostility to Athens, they did not 
scruple to implore assistance from thence. At 
this time there was a strong party in Athens, 
who were swayed by Ephialtes and Pericles, 
(whose character will shortly be considered,) 
decidedly opposed to the Spartans, and they la- 
boured to prevent acquiescence in the request. 
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Cimon, however, who, with the anstocratical 
party. considered Sparta as the natural ally of 
Athens, and who did not wish to see the latter 
without a rival in Greece, urged the Ath mans 
not to permit Girecce to be lamed and their cri 
to lose its yoke-fellow ; and his advice prevailed. 
He was sent with a a force to asast the Spar- 
tans at the siege of Ithome, an unfortunate 
event, since if ended in a rupture between these 
two leading states 

As the Athenians were skilful in the art ot 
besieging towns, the Spartans had hoped that 
they would have speedily reduced Ithome — In 
this they were disappointed ‘That stronghold 
long resisted their united power, aud threatened 
to baffle it altogether = This led the Spartans to 
conceive that it was rather from unwillingness 
than malihty that their auxihanmes did not suc- 
eced, and they conceived apprehensions that the 
Athemans might be induced to betray. their 
cause, There were no grounds upon which they 
could warrantably come to such a conclusion 
but thar own bad faith, and yet, while they 
retamed all the other allies, they dismissed the 
Athemans, with an intimation that they had no 
turther need of their services "Phis so) exaspe- 
rated that state, that at was resolved to break off 
all connec sion with Sparta, and te make the 
rupture more conspicuous, it) was further re- 
solved to enter mto an allanee with Argos, that 
ancient rival of Sparta 

The Argives had been induced, by their yea- 
lousy of the Spartans, to stand aloof im the Per- 
sian war, and had probibly been offendcd at see- 
ing their dependant, Mycenmm, take an active part 
in that strugyl: After the sucess of the 
Grecks, Mycena, grown bold by the event and 
eneouraged by Sparta, asserted the wpht to the 
presnlincy of the Nemean games, which had 
long been enjoyed by Argos, and to the superm- 
tendence of a temple of Herc, which was com- 
mon to both eities This increased the hatred 
of Argos towards Mycenw, and an opportunity 
wad Joohed for when revenge might be securely 
taken = Accordingly, when the earthquake and 
the Messenian insurrection had disabled Sparta 
from assisting others, or even defending herself, 
the Argives, assisted by Tegca and Cleonw, 
made war on Mycenw, and, after a furious re sis- 
tance, took it and razed it to the ground, adding 
its territories to their own. It was soon after 
this conquest that they received proposals of al- 
hance from Athens, which they gladly embraced , 
and the Thessalians were, from some caune un- 
recorded, included in the treaty 

This turn of events was very agreeable to the 
democratical party at Athens, as it justified their 
recent opposition to the aid affordcd Sparta, and 
as it afforded them an advantage 1n their conflict 
with their adversaries, and especially with Cumon, 
whose downfal was cagerly sought by them 

The ostensible head of this party was Eplialtes , 
but Pericles, son of Xanthippus, the couqueror of 
Mycale, had recently been gaming @ supertority 
in the public estimation, and was gradually 
winning his way to the summit of popular 
favour. : 

Pericles gave early indications ofa mind formed 
for great things, and a will to execute them, In 
his youth he was not satisfied with the ordinary 
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Greek education, but had applied himself te 
intellectual pareuits, then new at Athens, snd 
confined to a narrow circle of inquisitive spirits 
His birth and fortune favoured these pursuits, 
and he numbered among his instractors Py tho- 
clides and Damon, who taught him music, and 
Zeno and Anax who igstructed him in 
the arid subtleties of the Fleatic school. ‘To the 
latter especially, who @s¥ denominated “the 
philosopher of mind,” on account of his soli- 
citade to confirm the most important and pleasing 
of al| doctrines, that a benevolent Intelligence pre- 
sides over the operations of nature, and the affairs 
of human Ife, Pericles acems to have been pecu- 
liarly indebted. From him, it 1s said, he early 
learned to control the tempest of youthful 
passions, which so frequently blight the prospects 
ot manhood, to preserve an anshaken constancy 
in the vicissitudes of fortune, and to trample 
apor the grovellng superstition of the vulgar. 
he doctrine of an ordering Intelligence, distinct 
from the material umverse, and ruling it with 
absolute sway, seems to have had the greatest 
effect upon the character of Pericles. This was 
striking from its novelty, and he appears to have 
adopted st as the medium for gaining an ascen- 
dancy over the multitudes at Athens All his 
nequirements were considered by him as in- 
struments to that end, and cspecially oratory 
There are no spve:mvens of his oratorical powers 
handed down to our age, and therefore it can 
only be estinated by the effvetit produced This 
was so powerful that it suggested a motive tor 
alarm. The Athemans were led to suspect, 
from the bold and vivid images in which he is 
auid to have indulged, that he entertained views 
adverse to freedom And these fears were 
heightened by circumstances, nugatory m them- 
acives, but well calculated to heighten the im- 
reson ‘The aged fancied that they saw in 
He person, manners, and voice, a resemblance of 
Pisistratus, their Jormer tyrant, and this circum 
stance being communiated among a super- 
stittious people, in order to escape the disgrace 
of the ostracisin, he long shunned the dangerous 
aduuration of the assembly 9 He devoted lnm- 
aclf to war, m which he 1s sad to have been 
brave and skilful, until after the ostracism of 
Thenastocles and the death of Arptides. After 
those events, while Cimon was engnuged m_ per- 
‘tual expeditions, Pericles began to prescat 
iunself more and more to the eye of the public, 
and he svon became the chief of a parts that 
sought the curtailment of Cimon's influence, and 
the estublishinent of measures foreign to his 
views, In fact it was a democratical party 
inate to an aristocracy, and much bitterness 
of heart prevailed on both sides Each, under 
the nee of seehing the good of their country, 
eought the downfal of their opponents. Their 
patriotism degencrated into personal persecution. 
This feelhng was long displayed by Cimon 
and Pericles in private life. although in disguise. 
To gain the good-will of the Athemans, after 
his conquests, Cimon undertook several at 
works for the secumty and adornment the 
city. He built the southern wall of the citadel . 
and, carrying out the intention of Themustocles, 
he laid the foundation of a wall for joming the 
eity to ite harbours, which was to be carned 
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down on the one side to Phaleram, and on the 
other to Pireus. Cimon also adorned the paub- 
he places of the city with trees; and, by intro- 
ducing a supply of water, converted the Aca- 
demy, a spot about two miles north of the eity, 
from an arid waste intoa grove contawing lawns 
fur pleasure, and bowers for study. All this 
would have been praiseworthy if the motives 
had been pure. Hut that they were not—that 
they were undertaken with a view of soaring 
above the head of Pencles, 1s proved by other 
displays, degrading both to the benefactor and 
the benefited. His orchards and his fields were 
thrown open to the public. he kept a table con- 
stantly open to the mch ; and he employed agents 
to go out into the streets, for the purpose of cx- 
changing clothes with the poorer citizens, and to 
supply them with money —_ All this munificence 
was manifestly the work, not of a benevolent 
mind, but of an artful politican By st Cimon 
sought popularity, if not for himself, at least for 
his order and his party. It was, in truth, one of 
those mean shifts to which partisans resort, 10 all 
ages, in order to gain popular favour. 

Pericles, on his part, was equally active in in- 
gtatiaung himself with the Athemans. He fore- 
saw the probable effects of C:mon’s muntificence, 
and he sought to counteract them, Paige oppos- 
ing private hberality to hberality, for of that his 
fortune would not admit, but by public mea- 
sures. He threw the munificence of Cimon into 
the shade, by proposing a similar application of 
the public revenue ‘Through his means a senes 
of measures, as will be hereafter seen, were 
paseed for the subsistence and gratificauon of 
the poor at the public expense 

While Pencles was thus courting the favour 
of the multitude, he was no less solicitous to 
command tty respect He lived in almost utter 
seclusion, attending only to pubhe business, and 
admitung imto his society only a select circle of 
intimate friends Much care was taken by nm 
in the preparation of his speeches, and the m- 
presnon they produced was heightened by the 
dignity of his carriage, and by the composure he 
maintuined under provocations But even in 
this he avoided famiharity with the people — It 
was only on great occasions that be appeared in 
the public assembly Ordinary measures were 
earned through the agency ot his fmends and 
partisans, as E,phuites, son of Sophonides. 

Such were the leading features of the two 
great parties now ia the political field at Athens. 
That they should come ito contact, and one 
finally full before the other, was inevitable. 
Hence we find that on several occasions these 
parties were opposed against each other. The 
first t occasion appears to have been imme- 
a ately after the conquest of After that 
event, Cimon had received mstractions to at- 
tempt some further conquest on the main-land, 
between the newly conquered district and Ma- 
cedoma, before he retarned to Greece. These 
instructions were neglected, and his adversaries 
ascnibed his conduct to the influence of Macedo- 


nian and so inflamed the popular mind 
that he was brought to tnal for delinquency. 
On this occasion, bowever, Cimon trium ’ 


for whether Percles found that the 
could not be substantiated, or that the question 
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was not clara patie to warrant him in 
displa Ts ® eloquence inst 
his givereary: cannot be paren pa : bar it 18 
certain that he only rose once, for form’s sake, to 
second the accusation, and so the matter dropped. 

Bat this event may be considered as only a 

lude to a storm thickly gathemng in the 
orion of the political course of Cimon. The 
next straggle involved the principles of the par- 
ties, and excited stronger feelings of mutual ani- 
mosity. It has been recorded, that by an mno- 
vation introduced by Anstides, the poorest citi- 
zen, 1f a man of talent, might gain adinission 
into the Areopagus. The emphasis 1s here laid 
on the preterite aught, because the change huither- 
to had been scarcely perceptible, and « was 
attended with no effect in the maxims and pro- 
ceedings of that ancient court. Pencles observed 
this, and he resolved to attack the aristocracy in 
that stronghold. He did not, indeed, ita to 
abolish the institution, for such would have 
doubtless brought ruin on his own head, but he 
aimed at hmuting sts functions, so as to leave it 
little more than a name. 

This contest had commenced before Cimon 
went to the aid of Sparta against Ithome, and 
when he returned with the lustre of bis fame 
diminished by the rupture between Athens and 
Sparta, the natural result of los failure, 11 was 
renewed with greater vigour = In reality, Cimon 
had little anfluenee to exert in its behalf, but 
what he had he used) = He called in the power- 
ful aid of the poet /Eschylus, who was attac hed 
to the Areopagus by his character and early 
associations, ‘That pect, who was hiunself a 
Eupatrid, and foe connected with the priest- 
ly famihes of Eleusis, reached down his harp, to 
oppose what he considered a sacrilegious en- 
crouachment on a vencrable and time-hallowed 
institution. In a tragedy entitled “ The Eume- 
nides,” which was acted before the public, he 
exhibited the mythucal origin of the court and 
council of the Areopagus, tracing it to the cause 
first pleaded there between the Argive mutri- 
cide, Orestes, who pledged his country to an 
eternal alhance with Athens, and the dread god- 
desses who sought vengeance for his crime 
These goddesses were brought upon the stage, 
and Athene herself, the tutelary goddess of the 
eity, who had instituted the tribunal to last 
throughout all ages, was afterwards reprenented 
as exhorting her people to preserve it as the 
glory and safeguard of their city. But the 
charms of poetry, the reverence for the mythical 
and religous traditions of Greek antiquity, and 
even res for the tutelary goddess, were lost 
in the tumult of passious which ruled in the 
breasts of the Athemans. A decree was 
by which the Areopagus was shorn of its autho- 
rity, and was only allowed to retain a few 
branches of its junsdiction. 

It ts difficult to determine the precise nature 
of this innovation, whether it affected the power 
of the tribunal which took cogmizance of murder, 
or that of the council which claimed superin- 
tendence over the education and conduct of the 
citizens, and the decision of causes pertaining to 
relgion, morals, and the nght of interfering with 
the decrees of the people, when it seemed to be 
required for the public welfare. From the open- 
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ang of the drama of Eschylus, which turns on 
the foundation of the court, it would ap that 
thle law took cases of murder out of the junsdie- 
tion of the court of the Arcvpagus; but his after 
praises of the tutelary goddess of the city apply 
rather to the council. Hence opimions are di- 
vided on this endject, but the strongest argu- 
ments are on the side of those who consider that 
it was the councilewith its incidental jurisdiction, 
rather than the tribunal for the prosecution of 
murder, which felt this blow of the democratical 
party. It 1s, indeed, difficult to conceive what 
object Pericles could have had in touching that 
part of criminal jurisdiction which was not only 
the most venerable, but the least hable to abuse. 
Had party spirit become so furious as to resort to 
assassination, such might have been the case, but 
it docs not appear as yet to have become so mad, 
though a future page will reveal such deeds ; and 
therefore the criminal jurisdiction may have 
been adjusted with a view to that foul consumma- 
tion. § And yet the common feelings of humanity 
seem to forbid the thought assussination is a 
dark spot in the human character, when com- 
mitted in the tumult of passion , 1¢ is rendered 
still darker by premeditation, and he must have 
been a monster who could venture to legislate 
for such a purpose 

At leugth Pericles tnamphed over Cimon 
hhimediately after the reduction of the power of 
the Areopayus, and about two years after the 
return of the Athemanns from Ithome, hke The- 
mistocles and Aristides before him, he suffered 
bamihment by the ostracism This appears to 
have been then deemed necessary by the moderate 
of both parties, in order that public lari aeneee dy 
which had been so long disturbed by strite, might 
be restored. 'Fhis 1s a notable proof of the truth 
of the remark of an eloquent writer, that party 
spirit, by encouraging pride and many eval - 
nions, frequently excites to malice and bitter 
persecutions. 

Atthe period of the rupture between Athens 
and Sparta, the two states, Corimth and Megara, 
had been for some time at war 

On_ this occasion, the party in power at Me- 
gara renounced their alhance with Sparta, and 
admitted an Atheman garrion into the city and 
into the port of Pegw, on the Corinthian gulf 
In order to secure the communication between 
Megara and the sea, and its dependence on 
Athens, the Athemans connected the city with 
tts harbour at Ninwa, by a similar work to that 
between Athens and Pireus, and they them- 
selves garrisoned the walls, This was a great 
immediate advantage to Athens, but it was more 
than counterbalanced by the loss of one of her 
most faithful alliaes—Corinth. 

At the time a part of the Atheman force was 
thus employed, another part was engagrd in as- 
sisting Inarus, king of sumc of the Libyan tribes, 
on the western border of Egypt, aguinst the Per- 
sians under Achemenes. The Persians were de- 
feated, and Achzwxmenes slain , and the Athenians 
then sailed up the Nile to Memphis, where a body 
of Persians, with some Fgyptians, were still in 

10n of that quarter of the city called the 

te Castle. To this they laid siege, and were 
thus engaged while their countrymen were em- 
ployed in transactions now to be recorded, B.c. 457. 
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The occupation of Megara by the Athenian 
forces aroused the utmost resentment of Corinth ; 
and it was followed by a war, in which the ('o- 
rinthians were jowned ee and the maritime 
towns of Argolis. « Athenians saw the 
storm lowering in the distance, and sought to 
counteract its fury. hey landed a body of 
troops near Halue,in the Argohe Act‘, im the 

of crushing their enemies before they had 
collected their full strength. Here, however, 
they were defented by the united forces of the 
Connthans and Epidaumans. Bat this check 
was, in some measure, Compensated for by avic- 
tory which they gamed over the Peloponnesian 
fleet, off the island of C‘ecry phalea, in the Saro- 
me gulf, And this was but a prelude to a more 
decisive victory. The ‘iginetans having joined 
therr fleet with that of Corinth and the other 
Peloponnesian allies, the Athenians collected the 
naval force of their confederacy to mect them 
They joined tssue near /Egina, and the Athe- 
mans, under Leocrates, were victonions They 
touk seventy galleys from the Corinthians and 
their allics, and, on their landing, laid mege to 
fEgina. $ In order to make a diversion, the Co- 
rinthians invaded the Megarian territory , con- 
ceiving, that while so large a force was employed 
in Egypt, ather Megara must be exposed, or the 
siege of /Mgina raised. But the activity of the 
Athenians surmounted their difficulties. Aroused 
by Myronidcs, who was second only to Cimon 
or Miltiades, the aged and the young, who had 
been left at home for the defence of their city, 
marched out, under his Command, to mect the 
Cormthians A battle ensaed, and though My- 
ronides could not lay chum to a decisive victory, 
yet he remamed master of the field, where he 
erected a trophy, while the Corinthians returned 
home = They reached their city . but being there 
reproached for yielding to an interior force thes 
returned, and inet with a decisive dafeat. which 
so weakened Cormth, that she was meapacitated, 
for some time, from waking any strenuous exer- 
tions against her opponents 
Previous to the attempt made by the Corin- 
thians torelteve /Egina, Artaxerxes, fearing the 
loas of Ligry pt, sought, by a similar diversion, to 
draw away the Athemans trom Memphis Ant- 
cipating that gold might be found more potent 
than arms Artaxerves sent.a Persiin to Sparta 
with a sum of money, to bribe the principal 
Spartans to use their influence in engaging their 
countrymen ino an expedition agunst Attica 
Spartan integrity so far vielded to hostile teel- 
ings, as to wish to take the proftered rewards, but 
Ithome stall held out, and the Spartans bad not yet 
the means of undertake the proposed invasion. 

A rumour of this negotiation seems to bave 
reached Athens, and to have guehened the 
energy with which Pericles urged the comple- 
tion of the walis, fur winch preparauions had be- 
fore been made by Cimon, and which were to 
unite the city with its ports. These walls were 
conducted to Phalerum, the distance of about 
four miles, and to Pireus abvut five oules, with 
towers at proper intervals, and thus Athens 
and Pireus came to be after distinguished by 
the names of the upper and lower town, as two 
parts of the same ety. 

There was a party in Athens who saw, in this 
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pgrcat work, not the means of securing the inde- 
pendence of the city, but a bulwark of the hated 
commonalty, and hence they longed to see its 
progress obstructed. During its erection, events 
occurred which threatened to fulfil their bopes. 
In the same year that Myrondes had tri- 
umphed over the Cormthians, the Phocians had 
invaded Doris, and had captured one of its mimor 
towns Aroused by this act, the Spartans col- 
lected an army of ten thousand allied troops, and 
a small body of their own, and marched into 
Doris, where they compelled the Phocians to 
restore their conquest. An obstacle, however, 
was placed in the way of their return. they had 
been allowed to traverse the ssthinus without op- 
position, but the passes were now guarded by the 
enemy Under these circumstances, Nicomedes, 
who headed the Spartans, turned aside on his 
inarch to Bavotia, and cneamped at Tanagra, 
near the borders of Atuea. This, at least, was 
has ostenmble motive for taking such a step, but 
he had reeeasved seernt advice from the oligar- 
chical faction at Athens, which Jed him to hope 
for their co-operation in aimung a blow at the 
power of that state. In this he was deceived 
the intrigue became known, and the Athemans, 
mustering thar whole strength, which, with 
some Arpives and other alhed troops, chiefly 
from Tonia, amcunted to fourteen thousand in- 
fantry, and a body of cavalry from Thessaly, 
marched out to seck the cnemy at Tanagra 

While the two armies were facmg each other, 
in daily capectation of a contest, Cimon, who 
was in the neqyhbourheod, came to the camp, 
ind requested leave to take his post amoig his 
fiends and partizans, who amounted to about one 
handiwd men The generals reterred this re- 
quest to the eouncil of Five Hundred, who re- 
jected at. and Cimon, thus repulsed, lett his 
armour with hes trends, exhorting them to re- 
tute the enlumnies ot those who charged him and 
them with preferring Sparta to ther country, by 
decds of valour. ‘They did so, for. in a battle 
which ensued, they all perished, while fighting 
round his pauoply , and this disaster, combined 
with the treachery of the Thesxtians, who went 
over to the enemy im the nidet of the action, 
contributed to deade the victory im tayour of 
the Spartins and their Peloponnesian allies, By 
this victory, after ravaging the Megarian terri- 
tory, they were enabled to return home over the 
isthmus 

Neither the power nor the spint of Athens 
was bruken by the defeat at Tanagra. In 
about three months afterwards, and early in the 
year BC. 456, the Atbemans were again in the 
held to retmeve their lost honours. Ll oder the 
command of Myronides they marched into 
Beeotia, and meeting the HKeotians, in a tract 
called, from its vaney ards, Gnophyta, they gained 
a victory, which gave them undisputed possession 
of that country and Phocis. According to Dio- 
dorus, Myronides made himself master of all the 
Reotian towns, except Thebes, and, to secure 
has advantages, he razed the walls of Tanagra, 
and compelled the Locrans of Opus to place a 
hundred eitizeus 1p bis hands as hostages. 

Doring the same year, Leocrates returned vie- 
torious over /Egina. Deprived of all relief, the 
JEginetans capitulated, upon ssmular terms to 
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those granted to the Phassans—the demolition of 
ther walls, the surrender of their ships, and the 
payment of an annual tribute. 
the following year, t.c. 455, the Athenians 
resolved to prosecute offensive operations against 
the Spartans and their alhes. An Athenian 
squadron, under the command of Tolmides, 
sailed round Peloponnesus, burned the Spartan 
arsenal at Gythium, took the town of Chalcs, 
belonging to the Cormthians, and defeated the 
Sicyomans, who attempted to oppose the landing 
of their troo A more important advantage 
tmed in this expedition was the capture of 
aupactus, belonging to the Ozohan Locnans 
This capture was made at ao scasonable juncture 
for the defenders of Ithome At this time they 
had obtaied honourable terms of the Spartans, 
and they were permitted to quit Peloponnesus 
with their families, on condition that slavery 
should again be their portion if they returned. 
Tolmides settled these homeless wanderers in 
Nau us, and there, with the revived name of 
the Messemians, er became onee more num- 
bered among the Grecian people under the 
sheltering wing of Athens. 

While success thus generally attended the 
Atheman arms within the honts of Greece, they 
suffered reverses in Egypt) 9 After the difeat of 
Achamenes aud after being disappointed im his | 
hapes of assistance from Sparta, Artaterves te- 
solved on sending an overwhi liming toree to re- | 
cover Egy pt. It was placed under the comuuand 
of an able general, Megaby ns, son of Zopyius | 
By him the imsurgents and their allies were 
defeated, and the Grevks were forced to evactiite | 
Memphis, and to take retuge in a town called | 
Byblus, m an island of the Nile, named Pro- 
sopitis, where they were besuged for ciyhtecn 
months, At the end of that timc, Megabyzus 
turned the streams which separated the island 
from his own side of the river into new channels, 
by which means the Gievh galleys were all left 
aground, and were burned by the Athcmans Jest 
they should fall into the hands of the cnemy 
After this the Persians marchid into the island 
over the bed of the mver, and the Athcmuns, 
overpowered by numbers, were almost all de- 
stroyed , a few only reached the opposite banh, 
and escaped to Cyrene. About the sume time, a 
squadron of fifty galleys sent to the rclef of the 
Athenians, sailed up the Mendesian branch of 
the Nile, and being surprised by 4 combined 
attack of the Persian land torec, and the Phoeni- 
cian fleet, a remnant only escaped to Athens 

In the mean ume, the tocnin of war was rung 
in another part of Greece, and the Athcusans, 
whose spirit still seemed invincible, answered to 
the dread summons War had, indeed, to them he- 
eome their natural element, and 1t was only 
while engaged in it that they seemed to breathe 
freely. Orestes, son of Echecratides, king, or per- 


haps more properly fagus, of Thessaly, bk ing com- 
lied to flee from hia country, implored assistance 


rom Athens. The Athenians had neither forgot- 
ten nor forgiven the Thessahans for deserting 
their cause in the battle of Tanagra, and hence 
succours were granted to him. An army com- 
of the newly-acquired anxshary force of 

and Phocis, with a body of Athenian 

troops, entered Thessaly under the command of 
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Myronides, and penetrated as faras Pharsalua, 
The superiority of the Thesaluns however, 
checked all his operations in the field, and after 
having failed in an attempt upon Pharsalus, 
he was compelled to return, toiled, to Athens, 

It was, perhaps, to allay public disaffeeton 
arising from the fatlure of this enterprise, that 
Pericles, soon after the returo off Myronides, 
embarked with a thousand men at Pegi, and 
coasting the south side of the Conuthian gulf, 
made a descent on the territory of Sicyan = The 
Sacyotuans quitted their walls to protect their 
fields, and choy were defeated. Perivles then 
took on board some Achwan troops, and sailed 
over to the coast of \carnania. when he laid siege 
to the town of CEnidaw, which had incurred the 
enmity of Athens, or rather excited their cupidity, 
because it wan aitugted m a tract of rich land, 
tormed by the deposits of the Achelous, But 
in this attempt Pericles tailed, and he returned 
to Athens withont having enhanced her reputa- 
tion for deeds of arms 

By these events the Athenians appear to have 
lost their overs vening confidence mn their leaders, 
and the trends of Cimon considered it a favour- 
able opportunity of awakening regret ins the 
minds ot the people concerning his banishment. 
Henec, vot long after, that great man was re- 
culled trom his eath, wand Pocicles so far bowed 
to the feclings of the populace, as to move for 
such a decree hinisclf it mast be considered, 
however that he only node a virtue of necessity 
in acting thas, and that he sought to concihate 
Is rival, by complying wath pubhe teclings, 
lather than te rediass the wrongs he bad an. 
theted on Gamen Its difficult tor the human 


Janmed to shike off the fechings of ennaty, and 


tas stil more difhcalt to submit to the humila- 
tung feching of offering redress to those we have 
injured Henee at arises that the comity men 
contract in early hife. 1s frequently perpetuated 
to the day of death = No Conviction of the mno- 
cence of those with whom they are offended, 
is able to alter their hae of conduct towards 
them = Policy alone, as in the case of Pernteles, 
can smooth down their anger while they remam 
wa state of nature grace alone cau eficet a real 
change im man’s heart 

The restoration of Cimonto a leading situation 
in the commonwealth of Athens, was followed by 
4 ceskution of hostiitusin Grecee This appears 
to have becn proposed by Cimon, and Pericles, 
having recently lost his coadjutor Ephialtes, who 
had heen assassinated in the dead of the night, se- 
conded bis views But, though desircd by the two 
leading men of the Athenian stat, it was difficult 
to reconcile interests where so many were con- 
ecrned, and three years elapsed before any treaty 
with the Peloponnesian confederacy could be 
brought to a conclusion = At the end of that 
ume, B.C. 450, a treaty of peace was concluded , 
but it was only to the effect that the sword 
should rest im 1t) scabbard for five years. 

During that short pause of war, Cimon em- 
barked in his last expcdition He was appointed 
to the command of a fleet of two hundred gal- 
leys, with which he sailed to Cyprus. Having 
arnved there, be sent sixty of his ships to the 
assistance of Amyrteus, in Egypt. while he him- 
self laid siege, with the rest, to Citium. At that 
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place he was carried off by illness, or a wound, 
and the armament was compelled to rame the 
i of provisions. Soon after, the 
A fell in with a great fleet of Phenician 
aad Cilician galleys, near the an Salamis, 
which they defeated; and then landing, gained 
another victory over the troops which had left 
the enemy’s ships, or over a land force by which 
they were Being joined immediately 
after these events by the squadron which had 
been sent to Egypt, and which had not achieved 
any maternal object, the Greek armament sailed 
to Athens. They brought with them the remains 
of Cimon, which were bumed at Athens, and a 
magnificent monument was erected to his me- 
mory, under the name of Cimoneis, B.c. 449, 
which was to be seen in the days of Platarch. 

The loss which Athens sustained in the death 
of Cimon was great. Sv also was that of Greece 
at large, for no one was left able or willing to di- 
vert the military spirit of her sons from civil 
war. But a short time elapsed before his pacific 
labours were defeated; and though even he 
might not have been able to control the causes 
whence this sprung, he might have greatly soft- 
ened the asperity of the contending parties by his 
wisdom, moderation, and conciliating disposition. 

After the recall of Cimon, it would appear 
that Pericles was contented to be the second 
person in the commonwealth, but when he was 
removed, a variety of circumstances combined 
to make him the first. The aristocratical party 
ed cate Thucydides, brother-in-law of Cimon, 
to him, but Thucydides, though a man of great 
abilities, and renowned for his military talents, 
statesman-hke conduct, and oratory, was never- 
theless unable to cope with his more skilful an- 
tagonis. A war of oratory ensued, of which 
httle 1s known, save that Percles acquired the 
superionty, which was, for the time at least, de- 
Cinive. 

The superiority of Pericles was by no means 
couducive to peace. Although well aware that 
Sparta was jealous of the prospenty of Athens, 
and still ambitious of supremacy, instead of con- 
eshating those feelings, he inflamed them by one 
of hi first measures. According to Plutarch, 
he cuarned a decree through the assembly, by 
virtue of which envoys were sent to various 
parts of Greece, and even the islands and Asi- 
atic colonies, to invite every Greek state to send 
deputies to a general congress to be held at 
Athens. The ostensible objects of this assembly 
were partly religious and partly political. Thus 
they were to take measures with respect to the 
temples which had been burned in the Perman 
war, and the vows made on that occasion, which 
were still unperformed; and they were to pro- 
vide for the security of commerce, and to re- 
move all obstacles which obstructed the free 

of the Greek vessels. Hud these been 
the only motives of Pericles for procuring this 
decree, he would have stood clear of blame, but 
it carried upon the face of it a design to have 
Athens acknowledged as mustress sovereign 
of all the Grecian states. In such a light it was 
viewed by Sparta; 


ent states refused to send their deputies. 
By this movement the breach between Athens 


and through her connter- | The success of the Beotians encouraged 
machinations, it fell to the ground. The differ- | revolt of the Eubeans. This was alarming to the 
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and § was widened; and during the year 
ater the death of Cimon & new ocean of ind 
though they were commonly considered as a 
branch of the Phocian nation, and were nomi- 
nally subject to the Amphictyonic council, had, 
from the earliest been in the exclusive pos- 
session of the temple of Delphi, and had exercised 
the superintendence of the oracle, and the guard- 


ianship of the sacred treasures, ministers of 
their choice. Relying on the of Athens, 
the Phocians w this c e from the Del- 
phians; and the them in pos- 
session of their ancient privilege, which induced 
them to renounce their union with the Phocian 


league, and to declare themselves an independ- 
ent state. To requite these benefite, the Del- 
phians a decree which gave to Sparta the 
right of precedency sn consulting the oracie ; an 
honour which the Spartans caused to be en- 
graved on the bronze image of a wolf conse- 
crated in the temple. The Athemans looked 
upon this interference with one of their allies as 
insulting and derogatory to their honour and in- 
terests; and, therefore, as soon as the Spartan 
army was withdrawn from Phocis, Pericles ap- 
peared at Delphi with an Athenian force, and 
reinstated the Phocians in the custody of the 
temple. The honour of precedency im consult- 
ing the oracle was now transferred to Athens, and 
it was conimemorated on the side of the bronze 
wolf, whose front bore the decree of the Del- 
phians in favour of Sparta. There can be no 
doubt that these events inflamed the animosit 

existing between Athens and Sparta, but stall 
they forbore coming into direct collision. The 
flame of war between them, however, was only 
stifled, that 1t might burst forth at a future date 
with mereased fury. 

In the mean time, events occurred which 
greatly weakened the power of the Athenians 
After the battle of (Enophyta, the Athenians 
having gained the ascendancy m the Bootian 
cities, as before recorded, bauds of exiles from 
those cities found means of making themselves 
masters of Orchomenus, Cheronea, and other 
munor towns of Baotia. This event threatened 
the interests of Athens throughout the north of 
Greece, and, contrary to the advice of Pericles, 
an expedition, under the command of Tolmides, 
was sent to dislodge them. Tolmides first at- 
tacked Chmronea, and reduced it; but, as he 
was retiring thence, he was surprised by the ap- 

rance of a hustle army, composed of the 
Ticotian exiles assembled in Orchomenus, of 
Locnans, and of exsles from various parts, by 
whom the Athenians were defeated and he him- 
self slain. The consequence of this victory was 
the loss of Atheman influence throughout Beona. 
In order to recover the prisoners taken in this 
battle, who were probably young men of 
families, the Athenians stipulated to w: w 
all their troops from Bootia; and their depar 
ture was followed by the return of the exiles, 
and the predominance of the party hostile to the 
Athenian state, B.c. 447. a 


Athenian state, and Pencles crossed over to re- 
duce them to subjection. No sooner, however, 


| 
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had he debarked, than he received intelligence 

a revolation at Megara, where the adverse 

st arti by auxihanes from Corinth, 

on, Epidauras, had put the greater part 

of the Athenian garrison to the sword, and com- 
pelled the remainder to take refuge in Nisewa. 

It is probable that this would not have been 
sufficient to have diverted Pencles from the con- 
quest of Eubcea, bat the tidings were coupled 
with others still more alarmmg. The five years’ 
truce had now, B.c. 445, expired, and there was 
no disposition to extend :t. A Peloponnesian army 
was on its march towards Attica, and, being 1n- 
formed of this, Pericles transported his forces 
back from Eubcea for the defence of Athens. 

Soon after the return of Pericles, the Pelopon- 
Besians entered the country, and ravaged the 
fertile plains on the western frontier. The army 
was commanded by the young Spartan king, 
Ple:stoanax, son of Pausanias, who was seconded 
by a counsellor of maturer age, pan.ed Cleandr- 
das. Fearing the result of a battle, Pericles, 
while he was encamped opposite the enemy at 
Eleusis, had recourse to policy, and it was 
generally supposed that he succeeded in bribing 
Cleandndas to withdraw the invading army. 
Whether such was actually the case cannot be 
ascertained; but it 1s certain that when, on their 
return to Sparta, he and the young king were 
charged with having sold the interests of their 
country, Cleandridas shrunk from the accusation 
by a voluptary exile, and was condemned to 
death in his absence. According to Plutarch, 
Pleistoanax was sentenced to #0 heavy a fiue, 
thet he, being unable to pay it, was obhged to 
abscond also; but the records of Thucydides 
would convey the idea, that he fled to avoid 
death, since he chose the sanctuary of Jupiter, 
on mount Lyceum im Arcadia, not only for 
a tempo retreat, but as a final abode. 

Athens being relieved from this imminent 
danger, Pericles returned to the conquest of 
Eubeea, which he speedily accomplished. The 
people of Histisea were expelled from their native 
country, in order to make room for an Attic 
colony, and as a punishment for the inhumanity 
with which they fad immolated the crew of an 
Athenian galley captured dumng the war. The 
rest of the Euboeans were admitted to a capitula- 
tion, by which they retained their estates and the 
municipal administration of their cities. 


At ranges sig ap saw that ear bad 
danger in struggle or supremacy; an 
rum should ensue, they began to sigh for peace. 
The Spartans, also, having lost the most favour- 
able ity of humbling their rivals, were no 
less mcli to sheath their swords, at least for 
the aw Aten Sue a hey 
envoys DS, a truce, the 
were listened to with ca larsance. Notwith- 
d the Spartans jock advantage of the 
pablic { at Athens to exact conditions, 
which in days of unmnterrupted Atheman 


Vhe 
het desended have been rejected with scorn. 
demanded the restitation, or evacuation of 


Treezen, Achaia, P, and Nissea; and this 
demand being a trace was concluded 
between Sparta Athens, anf the confede- 


and 
racies over which they for thirty years. 
bby ths treaty, therstore, thePelopoumesce woe 
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completely delivered from Athenian influence. 

It seems probable, also, that the Phocians seceded 

from their alliance with Athens at this time, for 

when they are next mentioned they are num- 

bered among the allies of Sparta. At the same 

time it would appear, morcover, that the temple 
of Delphi was restored to the custody of the 
Delphians , for, although the fact 1s not recorded, 
. 1s evident that a few oe he teat was = 

cir possession, since, re the nnin 

the Peloponnesian war, the oracle cenlously: 8- 
poused the cause of Sparta. 

Such was the conclusion of the first great 
struggle between Athens and S for supre- 
macy. It was the first-fruit of the Persian war. 
Raised thereby to a high pitch of military glory, 
Athens lusted for dominion, and 1t commenced a 
struggle for that dominion at home. Hence she 
was opposed by Sparta, which had hitherto en- 
joyed supremacy over the Grecian states, and was, 
therefore, jealous of her prerogative. The flames 
of war spread as time rolled on, til almost the 
whole of Greece was involved in the dire confla- 
gration, and they then died away. But the 
ashen were still eft on the hearths of the dif- 
ferent states, and their future development in 
stul fiercer flames wall form the subject of future 
pages, In after ages they consumed the already 
scorched bonds of brotherhood, with the flower 
of the whole nation. History searcely unfolds 
such another picture of the desolating effects of 
civil war, of wOich past events were but the pre- 
lude The boasted philosophy of Greece could 
not rescue her sons from the fearful calamity 
the corruption of the human heart showed itu If 
triumphant over the wisdom of the human mind ; 
which, being also depraved, extended and perpe- 
tuated the evil, until Greece was on the brink of 
ruin. Religion, moreover, if Grecian supersti- 
tion could be termed religion, did her part in the 
dreadful work. 


CHAPTER XII 
FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE TO THR 


RLNEWAL OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND CORINTH 
B.C. 445—435. 


Tue history of Athens, during the interval of 
peace, may be comprised in a general survey of 
the administration of Pericles; which, combined 


Cimon, bis party found a new leader in Thucy- 
dides. It appears that Thucydides had made up 
by his devotion to political business what he 
lacked in abihty; for, about the period of the 
truce between Athens and Sparta, he had or- 
<r & more lar opposition than had 
itherto been f against the administration 
of Pericles. Hus pretense py only served 
own downfal, and to 

his adversary. He = pr Pic _¥° 

Pericles in eloquence 

he humself acknowledged to the Spartan 
Archidamus. Being asked by that monarch 
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which of them was the better wrestler, he replied, 
“ When I trip up Pericles, he never fails to per- 
suade the that he has not been down.” 
The eloquence of Pericles, therefore, gave him 
a advantage over his opponent; and when, 
at the contest was brought to an issue— 
when it became necessary that one or the other 
should be deemed the victor, Perncles triumphed. 
Thucydides was sent into temporary exile by the 
ostracism, R.c. 444. 

Being now without any formidable opponent, 
Pericles was enabled to carry out his views, 
which were popular, with all the means the state 
could furnish. His policy seems to have had a 
twofuld purpose; to extend and strengthen the 
Athenian power, and to raise the confidence and 
self-esteem of the Athenians to a level with the 
position they had attained. 

In the time of Aristides, a proposal had been 
made by the Samians, to transfer the treasury of 
the Atheman confederacy from Delos to Athens, 
This change was opposed by Aristides, he pro- 
bably conceiving that the proposal was only 
made by a section of the Samian community, 
but it was not long deferred. Cimon had strip- 
ped the weaker states, one after another, of their 
defence , and when the power of Pencles became 
dominant, he took the few remaining stcps to 
convert the confederacy mto one state, over 
which Athens had hitherto ruled only as a 
tyrant. 

The first measures of Pericles to this end 
were to raise the annual contributions of the al- 
hes from 460 to 600 talents, and to cause the 
Athenians to exercise authority over the staten 
deprived of their independence, and to interfere 
with ther internal admumstration. In almost 
every instance, the effect of this anthority was 
the establishment of a democratical constitution, 
answering to that of the ruling state, and where 
an ariptocratical party was permitted to pres aul, 
there heavier burdens appear to have been im- 
posed This was a great gues ince, but it was 
slight, compared with the regulations imposed on 
the subject states with reference to the dispens t- 
tion of justice. All trials of capital offeuces, and 
all cases involving property beyond a small 
amount, were transferred from the local courts 
to the tnbunals of Athena. In reahty, therefore, 
these states becume as so many provinces of the 
Athenian democracy. 

The authonty which Athens assumed over her 
allies a to have been submitted to without 
o on; but her interference with their judi- 
cial proceedings involved so much loss to the 
different states, and cutailed so much inconve- 
nience upon them by the expenses and delays of 
justice, it proved the occasion of a war A 

uarrel arose between Samos and Miletus, about 
town of Anwa, on the maunland, opposite 
Samos; and a war ensued, in which the Mile- 
sians were worsted. The vanquished songht 
protection from Athens; and their lication 
was seconded by a party m Samos iteelf, which 
sought to overthrow the oligarchical government 
that had been permitted to rule the island. The 
Milesians found a ready hearing; and the Sa- 
mians were ordered to desist from hostilities, and 
to submit the dispate to an Athenian tribunal. 
To this the Samians showed an unwillingness to 
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consent; and Pericles was sent with a squadron 
e enforce i eagierpicai and to the state of 
mos as the interests of Athens might to 
require. Arriving in Samos, Pericles established 
a peeing capmieaearty and, to secure it 
against the party favourable to oli , took a 
hundred hostages, and sent fgg nos 
Ihodorus says, that he also exacted a contribu- 
tion of eighty talents; after which, leaving a 
gartrison in Samos, he returned to Athens. 
Samos, however, was not yet secured. On the 
approach of the Athenians, a body of Samians 
had quitted the island, and had opened a corre- 
spondence with Pissuthnes, a satrap of Sardis; 
and, by the time the Atheman sq had re- 
tired, they concerted a plan for regaining posses- 
sion of their country. Phey exerted great energy 
and skill in carrying this plan into execution. 
Having raed a band of seven hundred merce- 
nanies, and given notice to their party in Samos, 
they landed by night, overpowered the Athenian 
garrison and their political adversaries, and abo- 
hshed the democratical form of government. 
After this they sailed to Lemnos, and made 
themselves masters of the h retained 
there, and, this accomplished, they publicly re- 
nounced their alhance with Athens. In order to 
ensure success, they | hie the Athenian pni- 
soners ir. the hands of Pissuthnes, on cond:tion 
that they should be supported by a Phenician 
fleet, and they engaged Byzantium to join in the 
revolt. Stull these aids were not suffiqgent to in- 
spire a reasonable hope that they should escape 
the vengeance of Athens, so long as she was 
able to direct her andivided strength azainst 
them. Foresceing this, the Samians sought to 
stir up her enemies in Greece; and the alhes of 
Sparta held a congress, m which the question of 
interfering in this inatter was vehemently de- 
baited = Many of these allies were for aiding the 
Samiuns, bat Corinth voted against them; and 
the confederates finally determined to leave them 
exposed to the vengeance of Athens 
\ hile this subject was under consideration in 
the Spartan congress, Pericles, accompanied by 
mine colleagues, crossed the sea with a fleet of 
sixty sul, to suppress the revolt He gained 
a victory over a Samian fleet of seventy ships 
and twenty transports, and having received re- 
inforcements from Athens, Chios, and Lesbos, 
he landed 2 body of troops sufficient to drive the 
enemy into the town, and to invest it with a 
triple hoe of intrenckments. His force bemg 
thus divided, the Samians ventured to mect 
him again on the sea, and were this time victo- 
rious. The advantage, however, seems to have 
been but small, for Pericles soon after sailed 
along the coast of Cana, hoping to meet with the 
Pha@nician fleet, then sailing to the aid of the 
Pena Pictnglon. his pare the besieged 
rew out their remaining eys, and surprised 
and defeated the naval encampment of the Athe- 
nians, a victory which made them masters of 
the sea, and enubled them to introduce supplies 
into Samos. But their triamph was of short dura- 
tion. On hearing of this reverse, Pericles re- 
turned, and the town was again closely vemer’ 
Ler tele abe ege to do this more effectually 
before, thenians, hearing of the stabborn 
remstance of the Samians, furce. 
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Stull the besieged defied their power for nine 
months, and had not famme come to the aid of 
the Athenians, they would not even then have 
been victorious. Thus subdued, the Samians 
capitulated ; and the terms which they obtained 
may be considered mild, especially 1f what Pla- 
tarch relates is correct, that the parties had been 
so exasperated against each other, as mutually to 
brand their prisoners. the Athenians brandimg 
theirs with the figure of a merchant-ship, used at 
Samos, and called a Samana, and the Samians 
theirs with the figure of an owl The terms 
were, that the Samuns should dismantle their 
fortifications, deliver up their ships, and pay the 
cost of the siege by instalments. The submission 
of Byzantium seems to have followed close upon 
the reduction of Samos, after which Pericles 
returned to Athens, where he was grected with 
extraordinary honours. No distinction was made. 
because the victory obtained was over a Greek 
city, and not over the barbanans these were 
ahke matters of rejoicing at Athens 

The event of the Samian war, says Thirlwall, 
gave the sanction of success to the clam which 
Athens advanced of absolute authority over her 
alhes. It established the fact, that the name 
“alhance,” so far as it signified a relation of 
equality, or any degree of subordination short of 
entire subjection to the wall of the ruling state, 
was a mockery. The question of mht. indeed, 
eould not be so determiued. But the aid which 
(Chios and Lesbos had lent toward the suppres- 
sion of the Samian revolt, and still more the ac- 
quiescence of Sparta and her alles, interpreted 
hy the language in which a part of them ¢x- 
pressly recognised the title of Athens to the 
sovercignty which she clamncd, secmed to attest 
the justice of her cause. 

Having thus exalted the Athenian power, Peri- 
cles proceeded to effect the second object of his 
policy, namely, to elevate the Athenian» to a full 
consciousness of their lofty station, as members of 
the sovereign state, as citizens of Athens. This 
could not have been very difficult, for the condi- 
tion of an Atheman eitizen acquired a new 
dignity and value, when he was considered 
as one of the people which ruled a great state 
with absolute sway Impressed with this con- 
viction, there can be but little doubt that the 
general feeling among the Athenians was, that 
they were hke so many kings. In thus line of pohey, 
therefore, Pericles was aided by the working of 
proud human nature, which 1s ever prone to 
a love of dominion. 

was, however, a class of individuals in 

Athens who could hardly have worked them- 
selves into the belief that they were lords in 
Greece. These were the indigent, of whom 
there appear to have been many. But Pericles 
took an effectual step to raise these 1n their own 
estimation. He sent them out as colonists into 
different parts, where they might best guard and 
pai interests of dikers, as true citizens. 
e north of Eubcea, Naxos, Andros, the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus, the territory of the Bisaltsan 
Thracians, which lay to the south of the 
m, Sinope, Sybaris, Amisus, and Neapolis, 
successively received such colonists from Athens, 
who were thereby at once provided for, and 
raised to the dignity of Athenian citizens. The 


houses and the property of those who were 
expelled by the Atheman arms to make room 
for them became theirs , and, being thus rendered 
wealthy, they soon became inipressed with the 
feehngs of self-importance, pride being a general 
attendant upon riches, 

The circumstances connected with the esta- 
bhshment of the Athenian colony at Sybaria, arc 
interesting from the celebrated names connected 
with it, and from the ambitious hopes which 
it suggested. After the fall of Sy baris, as re- 
lated in a previous page, the Sy barites who sur- 
vived the destruction of their city took refuge in 
their colony of Laos and in Scidrus. They might 
have remained there m quiet, but the love of their 
fatherland was implanted in the breasts of their 
descendants, and at the period now under consi- 
deration, having engaged a body of adventurers 
from Thessaly, they effected a settlement on the 
vacant site of their ancient city. But this new 
colony secon roused the jealousy of their old 
enemies the Crotomates, and at the end of about 
six years they were forced to resign their posi 
tion = Under these circumatances they sent en- 
voys to Sparta and Athens, to solicit aid for the 
renewal of their attempt. Sparta declined inter- 
ference, but at Athens the envoys were received 
with favour, and her commoissionera were sent 
out to their ad. Among these commissioners 
was a celc brated diviner, named Lampon, who 
procured an oracle, sated to the purpose of the 
leaders of the expedition A new town was 
built under their guidance, nt a short distance 
from the site of the old city, which was named 
Thurn, from oo fountan which rose im ite 
vicmity Among the new settlers, were Hero- 
dotus the nstorian, and Lysas the orator, who, 
hke many others sent thither hy Athens, were 
foreagners , or, in other words, adventurers from 
vanious parts of Greece, and especially from 
Paloponncsus. This mixed population gave rise 
to violent quarrels, which shook for a while the 
peace of the colony The Sybarites put forward 
pretensions to superiornty over them, claiming 
the cxclusive enjoyment of the most important 
offices 1n the state, the best of the territory, and 
the preeedency in pubhe sacrifices’ These pre- 
tensions 31] accorded with the feclings of the new 
settlers, particularly the Athenians, and their re- 
rentment at length broke out into a famous 
attack, by which the whole of this last remnant 
of the Sybarites were exterminated. The re- 
mawing Thurians, after this, recruited their 
forces by fresh bands of adventurers from 
Greece, whom they invited to join them upon 
terms of civil and political equality. These 
combined, formed themselves into tribes after 
the manner of the Athenian institutions, and 
those who took their names from Athens, Ionia, 
Euba@a, and the islands, may be considered 
as the guardians of the interests of the Athenian 
state in that quarter. Three of the other tribes 
Tepresented the north of Greece, and three the 
Peloponnesus; but they all seem to have lived 
in harmony, both among themselves and with 
the Crotoniates. The equal division of territory 
whieh was made at the outset, and, above all, the 
institutions of Charondas, by which agreed 
to be governed, seem to have cond to this 
desirable end. 


parents were pure Athenians is law, how- 

was not called into operation till about the 
same time with the foundation of Thorn. 
In that hing Peammiticus, who had become 
master 


fife he had process 2 Gore which con- 
fined the rights of citizenship to s whose 
evet, 


a great part of Lower E sent 
@ present of corn to be distributed among 
the Athenian people ; and Pericles seems to have 
considered this a favourable opportanity of dis- 


tinguishing between those who were Atheniana 
those who were not. A rigid scrutiny was 
instituted, to try the titles of those who claimed 
ashare of the largess; and the result was, that 
nearly five thousand persons were declared aliens, 
and suffered the penalty appointed by a mgorous 
law, for those who urged the privileges of citi- 
senship—they were sold as slaves 
The number of the citizens who passed through 
this ordeal amounted to about fourteen thousand ; 
but after this reduction, and while the colonies 
were absorbing the surplus portion of the popu- 
lation, Pericles found it necensary to provide for 
the subsistence of the unsuccessful claimants. 
This he did by maintaining a squadron of sixty 
leyrn, which were kept out at sea eight months 
uring the year, and by employing a large por- 
tion in works designed for the defence and the 
embellishment of the city. So vigorously did 
Pericles carry on these works, and at such an 
enormous expenditure, that they have rendered 
hie accession to power an epoch as important in 
the history of the arts as in that of Athens 
Under the administration of Pericles, some of 
the t sculptors and architects Cireece ever 
uced found ample scope for the exercise of 
their talents = Phidias, Aleamenes, Agoracritus, 


Ictinus, Callicrates, Moyesicles, Callimachus, 
Corebus, M nes, and others, executed many 
useful works. us the great plan of Themis- 


tocies, which Cimon had prosecuted, namely, the 
erection of the long walls, was completed by the 
construction of a third wall within the two first 
built, and running parallel and near to that which 
oo the city to Pirwus. The ravages of the 
ermans, also, and the gratitude felt towards the 
goda, having imposed a religious obligation of 
replacing the demolished temples at Athens, 
Eleusis, and in other parts of Attica, new ones 
were erected, on a scale of magnificence which 
to the exalted position of the state. 
The summit of the rock on which Athens stood 
was literally covered with sacred buildings and 
monuments; among which the Parthenon, plan- 
aed and executed by the five first-mentioned 
artista, was pre-eminent. At the same time, 
edifices for theatrical and musical entertainments 
were erected ; as the Odeum, which had a pointed 
roof, in imitation of the tent of Xerxes, and was 
constructed ont of the masts of Persian ships. 
These works, while they gave scope for talent 
ployment to the skill and ine ot a asl 
ingen a multi- 
tads of inferior workmen, #0 that 1t/would not be 
eo manch to suppose that A i 


thens 
8 vast workshop. Carpenters, masons, 
turners, 


, in active 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS TRUCE 


operation; while a great number of 
trades were in constant exercise, to procure the 
materials both from the neighbourhood of Athens 
and from foreign lands. By this means, there- 
fore, not a hand which required employment 
needed to be left idle in Athens; and hence his- 
tory records that there was, at this period, general 
rosperity. Fed by the bounty of the state, over 
which Pericles was sole ruler, all flourished. 

While he art of sculpture was t to per- 
fection by the genius of Phidias, the sister art of 
painting could not be despised; hence we find 
that Panenas, brother of this great man, and 
Zeuxes and Parrhasius, his contemporaries, were 
amongst the most celebrated the Grecian 
school. During the same period, also, Greek 
poctry was enriched with a new composition— 
the drama, which united the leading features of 
every species before cultivated, and exhibited 
the grace and vigour of the Greek imagina- 
tion, aided by the compass and refinement of the 
language pecuhar to Attica. Phrymchus ap- 
pears to have been the first great dramatist of 
Athens; but he was succeeded in the porule 
favour hy a greater master of the lyre, Avschy- 
lus, who, by a variety of new inventions, so far 
succeeded as to be considered the father of Attic 
tragedy /Eschylus, however, in his turn, gave 
way to a rival in the person of Sophocles, who, 
from his superior taste, and knowledge of the 
force and heauties of the Greek language, became 
the favourite poet of the age of Pencles. With 
their names that of Euripides is also umted. 
There were others who excelled in comedy. 
This species of composition, however, was not, 
in the same sense as tragedy, an Attic invention. 
The appheation of it seems to have been first 
made at Megara, and to have been thence 
imported into Attica by its author, Susarion, 
where it appears to have been neglected or de- 
apised for nearly a century, at the end of which 
time it became popular. 

Roth tragedy and comedy were made subser- 
vient to political purposes , although, as regards 
the former, its scenes were generally laid in the 
heroic age, and 1ts action confined to the circle 
traced by the epic poets. An example of de- 
parture from this role has been given in a pre- 
vious page, where Acachylus is described as com- 
posing s tragedy at the mstance of Cimon, in 
order to save the reputation of the Amphictyonic 
council. Another instance may be given, in a 
play by the same author, which celebrated the 

ttle of Salamis, in which the pnet connected 
his theme with the earliest struggles between 
Europe and Asia, and with the recent victory 
gained by the Sicilian Greeks over the Cartha- 
ginians at Himera; both which events he repre- 
sented as a fulfilment of ancient prophecies, and 


as pledges of a final trmmph of over 
wanes the erful i 
was more weapon in 
the hands of political parinn innsmcck aa ite 
very essence was persoual ridicule, which had the 
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repealed, and not renewed in Athens as long as 
that state its pohtical independence. 
How effectual it was far and evil may be 
seen in events which were brought about by ats 
means at this period. Eupols, Cratmus, Plato, 
and Telechdes, had long layed their dramat: 
engines against Pericles in harass satire , while 
Hermi assailed him with confirmed malig- 
maty, both in and ont of the theatre. While they 
attacked his person, however, he was proof 
against their united assaults, for he was too dign 
fied and elevated to be rendered ludicrous. I 
ap also, that he was invulnerable on the 
side of public confidence, for although he was 
frequently styled by them “the father of the 
gods, whose sovereignty he represented by his 
absolute sway over the Atheman state,” and 
“the eldest born of fame and faction,” by way of 
ridicule, he enjoyed the public confidence st 
Thus failing to injure his reputation, the adver- 
saries of Pericles assailed his private character 
And here they found points that were vulner- 
able, and, though their blows did not perma- 
neatly injure his reputation, they at least din- 
turbed his domestic happines> 

The choice of the artists employed in the 
great works now being carried on at Athens was, 
In a great measure, entrusted to the yudginent 
of Pericles, and the large sams expended in 
their erection passed through hishands = This 
gave occasion to suspicion and calumny, and, 
at length, his enemies ventured to call his integ- 
rity into question = The first blow aimed at him 
was through the side of a frend. As Phiduus 
still was pre-eminent, he had been brought 
into intimate relation with Pericles. and to ruin 
the one by convicting him of fraud, was effectu- 
ally to shake the credit of the other Accord- 
tingly, Meno, who had been employed in some of 
the details of the statue of Minerva placed in the 
Parthenon, was induced to accuse Phidias of 
embezzling a part of the gold which he had re 
ceived from the treasury for the fabrication of 
the golden ornaments of the goddess. But this 
charge fell to the ground. The ornaments had 
been fixed on the mage in such a manner that 
they could be taken off, and Pericles challenged 
the accusers of Phidias to use this opportunity of 
proving their charge, which they declined. 

When ce, however, 18 once conceived, it 
ever seeks to bring forth mischief. An aceusa- 
tion was therefore devised inst him, founded 
on one of h® works—the shield of the goddess 
Minerva. In the battle between Theseus and the 
Amazons thereon depicted, Phidias had intro- 
patie paren asa one old man, and Pericles as 
a comely personage. his was safficient to con- 
demna ine in the sight of a superstitious people. 
The introduction of ther portraits with an ob- 
ject of public worship appeared to them as a vio- 


lation of the sanctity of the place, and perhaps 
offensive to the majesty of the commonwealth. 
Phidias, th was committed to prison, 
where he, died. 


Having thos obli wounded Pericles, his 
ddeeraariea stacked openly in the same 
vcof Mises, whe bet bag ceacd’ caet 


tive of 
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dancy over him which soon became notonuus, 
and this furnished the comic poets with a fund 
of ridicale, which was followed by serous 
charges. She was called, on the public stage, 
by names derived from depraved females of the 
heathen mythology. She was also charged with 
being the ongin of the Samian war in favour of 
her birth-place, and with encouraging Pericles in 
the most hecentious conduct. here does not 
appear to have been any ground for these accu- 
sations, and the first was passed over; but the 
second, supported by a third comedy whnitten for 
the purpose, was made the subject uf a crinunal 
prosecution against her. 

As may be gathered from presious pages, 
Athens, at this period, became a place of resort 
for learned and ingemous men of all pursuits. 
Philosophers especially were welcomed at the 
table of Pericles, and particularly if they pro- 
fessed new speculative tenets, As such, Anaxa- 
goray, Zeno, Protagoras, and other celebrated 
inen, resorted to the house of Pericles. where 
such subjects were long and eloquently dis- 
cussed, Aspasia tahirg her part in the discus- 
sions = To hberal minds this could have been 
no offence , but these plulosophers held doctrines 
remote from the conceptions of the vulgar, and 
the bouse of Pericles was held up as a school of 
impiety. Out of these maternals the comic poet, 
Hermippus, framed a two-fold enmunal prosecn- 
tion against Aspasia. He charged her before the 
public with having offended agamat relygion, and 
with corrupting the Athenian women. 

While this cause was pending, one Diopithes 
procured a decree, by which persons who demed 
the existence of the Atheman gods, or taught 
doctrines concerning the heavenly bodies con- 
trary to the established forms of religion, were 
made hable to a criminal process ‘This was 
aimed directly at Anoxagoras, whose various 
speculations had become famous, and were cer- 
tainly wild and extravagant, although they could 
not tend, as his accusers supposed, to rob the 
greatest of the gods of their honour. Indirectly, 
however, the stroke was aimed at Penecles, for 
when the discussion of this decree, and the pro- 
secution of Aspusia, had disposed the people to 
listen to other less probable charges, the old ac- 
cusation of fraud was renewed, and a decree was 
passed directing Pencles to give in bis accounts 
to the Prytanes, to be submitted to examination. 
Yet all these machinations failed of reaching 
their main object. Through the eloquence and 
tears of Pericles, the danger which threatened 
Aspasia was averted, and this success seems to 
have induced his adversaries to drop the pro- 
ceedings institated against himself, or at all 
events to postpone them to a more favourable 
season. As for the issue of the trial of Anaxa- 
goras, a cloud of uncertainty hangs over it. Ac- 
cording to some authors, he was condemned 
either to a fine and banishment or to desth, 
while others state that he was defended by Pe- 
ficles and acquitted. : 

Pema were the lead: events —— took 

at Athens daring this interval peace. 

Tro Pericles they bring, generally, much honour, 
thowing him at once to have been s wise and 
enlightened ststesman. But his wisdom could 
not save him from guilt. His connexion with 
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Aspasia is a foul blot upon his character; and 
how much he suffered by it may be seen in 
the tears he shed in her defence, and the perse- 
cutions to which he thereby subjected himsclf. 
It was the vulnerable point of his private cha- 
racter, which gave his encmics an advantage 
over him; and had not their aspermties been 
softened down, 1t seems probable that 1t would 
have led to his ruin. Misery 1s connected with 
it; itis the wisdom of man, therefore, to flee 
m sin as from a serpent. 


CHAPTER XII 


THR RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND COKINTH, WITH OTHER 
PU LNGS LEADING TO THE PELOPONNESIAN 

AK 


Be 435—431. 


Peace had not existed in Greece more than 
two years, when her sons were again engaged in 
war By some authors, both ancient and modern, 
Pencles stands charged with enkindling this war, 
in order to divert the prosecution which hung 
over hin, from a consciousness that jus expendi- 
ture of the public money would not bear a public 
scrutiny. Thucydides, however, the great con- 
temporary historian, acquits him of this charge, 
and declares that his integrity was unsullied 
In trath, there is no other ground tor it than 
the assertions of the enemies of Pencles, which 
they could never establish. The abrupt conclu- 
sion of the Thirty xeara’ Truce, therefore, must 
be ascribed to that love of war, which was 
deeply implanted in the Grecian breast in the 
earliest ages, and which was called into more 
hvely action by the Persian invasion  Un- 
happily, although (Greece was divided into so 
many parts, yet such was their connexion, that 
war in any one always endangered the peace of 
the whole. ‘This will be exemplified im the 
following pages. From a spark excited in a 
remote corner, a gencral coutlagration arose 
throughout Greece, which 16 distinguished in 
lustory as the Peloponnesian war. 

The city of Epdamnus had been founded on 
the eastern side of the Adniatic, on the site of the 
modern Durazzo, by colomsts from Corcyra, 
who had taken a Corinthian named Phalius, a 
Heracleid, for their leader, and had admitted 
some Cormnthians and other Dorians to share in 
the settlement. This colony became flounshing 
and populous; but with its growth domestic 
factions were unfolded, which brought 3t to the 
bias. ie of ruin, Being planted in the territory 
of Taulantians, an Iilyrian tribe, the colony 
was looked upon by them with a jealous eye, 
and when internal dissensions appeared, they 
availed themselves of the opportunity of attack- 
holt it in saber se its paar The democra- 
tical party pidamuus expelled the oligarc 
and the exiles leagued themsel\es with am 
Taulantians, to infest the city by sea and by 
land. In this extremity, the party that remamed 
masters of the city applied to the parent state, 
Coreyra, itself ruled by a democratical govern- 
ment, for succour. To this application the Cor- 
cyreans turned a deaf ear, and the supphants 
proceeded to consult the Delphic oracle, whether 
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they should not transfer the colonial allegiance 
to Connth, and implore her aid. The oracie 
advised them to do this, and the Emdamnotans, 
therefore, surrendered the colony to the Corin- 
thians, and claamed their protection The Cor- 
inthians, being at enmity with the Corcyreans 
for withholding the usual tokens of filial respect 
from Connth, which was their mother city, were 
well pleased to strengthen themselves at their 
expense, and they accepted the offer, and forth- 
with seut a mixed force of their own citizens, 
with Ambracians, to garmson Epidamaus ; at the 
same tine inviting all who might be willing to 
go and settle there 

It would have appeared from their withholding 
the required aid, that the Corcyreans set no value 
upon this faction-torn colony. But it was not 
so In the meanwhile the exiled Eprdammans 
had been pleading their cause at Corcyra, and 
when the proceedings of their adversaries and 
the Connthians became known, they excited the 
utmost indignation, and the Corcyreans des- 
patched a squadron thither, with orders for those 
remaining 1n possession of the city to receive the 
exiles back again, and to send away the Cor- 
inthian garrison with the new settlers, This was 
refused, and the squadron then laid siege to the 
place, in which they were assisted by the exiles 
and ‘Taulantians. 

The government of Comnth expected such 
measures would be taken, and as soon as they 
received intellhzence of them, they raised troops 
and money, by offering the freedom of Ep- 
damnus to all who would share the expedition 
in person, or would advance a small sum on this 
security. At the same time they procured the 
foun of money and ships from some of their alhes, 
and from others both ships and men, while they 
themselves equipped thirty galleys, and three 
thousand heavy-armed troops. in the whole, 
they were enabled to send out an armament 
of seventy-five sail, which, directing its course 
towards Epidamnus, anchored m the Ambracian 
gulph, ovar the fnendly harbour of Actum. In 
the meanwhile the Corcyreans manned all their 
galleys, amounting to eighty sail, and put out 
to meet the enemy <A battle ensued, nm which 
the Corinthians were totally defeated, with the 
loss of fifteen ships, and the rest returned home, 
leaving the Corcyreans masters of the sea. On 
the same day, also, Epdamnus surrendered to 
the besiegers, on condition that the settlers 
should be sold as slaves, and the Comnthians 
imprisoned during the pleasure of the con- 

verors. 

Emboldened by their success, after erecting a 
conspicuous trophy of victory over the pro- 
montory of Leucimne, whose distant ndges over- 
looked the scene of action, the C'orcyrean ficet 
sailed, first to the Cornnthtan colony, Leucas, 
where the troops ravaged the land, and then to 
Cyllene, the arsenal of the Eleans. which was 
barned, in revenge for the aid that people had 
furnished the Corinthians. The alhes of Cormth 
eyiccuk, that the Conutigas Gere cblgel i 
c e Corint were to 
send out a fleet for their protection ; but no offer 
of battle was made on either side, and on the re- 
turn of winter both fleets returned home. 
B.C. 435. 
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i¢ had been the maxim of the Coreyreans to 

enter into no alliances with other states; and 
y to keep aloof from the two great con- 

eracies over which Sparta and Athens pre- 
sed. What were their motives for acting thus 
it would be difficult to say. but the time at 
length arrived when they considered it advisable 
to alter therr hne of pohcy. The Corinthians 
were ‘burning to revenge their defeat ; and, dur- 
ing two years, were making formidable prepara- 
tions to that end Thus menaced, the Corcy- 
reans came to the resolution of resorting to 
Athens for assistance. Their envoys met those 
of Corinth at Athens, and each party endea- 
voured to gain the Athemans over to their side— 
the one by entering into an alliance with them, 
and the other by inducing them not to violate 
the spirit of their treaty with Cormth Two 
assemblics were held on the question, and the 
point at issue was highly critical for Athens 
At length, however, the Athemans perceised 
war to be inevitable, and, as they were equally 
unwilling to abandon the Corevrean navy to the 
Corinthians, and to see the two states which, 
next to their own, possessed the greatest nar 
time power wasting their strength in a struggle 
from which they thempelves stood aloof, they 
entered into a treaty of defensive alliunce with 
Coresra, by which cach state was bound to assist 
the other in case any attach should be made on 
ita termtomes In pursuance of this polices 
soon after, ten ships were sent, under the com 
mand of Laced.cmomus, son of Cumon, to the 
assintance of the Corcyreans, with orders not 
to act against the Corinthians, unless they should 
attach Corey ra 

Undaunted by this determination of Athens, 
the Coimthians, at Jength, pn c 432, with the aid 
of their alles, Ehs, Megara, Leucas, Ambra- 
‘ia, and Anactonum, sent out a fleet of 150 gal- 
leys, which proceeded to the Thesprotian port, 
Chimerium, where they encamped, and where 
they were joined by a great number of the Epi- 
rots. About the same time the Corcyreans, 
whose force amounted to 110 galleys, took their 
station with the ten from Athens, at the little 
island of Sy bota, or “ the swine pastures ," while 
their troops, with 1000 auxabarmes from Zacyn- 
thus, encamped on their own coast, at Leucimne 
A few days after this the Corinthians quitted 
the port ot Chimerium, with the view of bringing 
the Corcyrean fleet to action. They were not 
disappointed they soon met in order of battle, 
and after an engagement, which Thucydides says 
was the which had taken place between 
Greeks to that day, the Corcyrean fleet was 
overpowered, except twenty of their ships, in 
the left of their lne, which put to fight and 
pursaed the M and Ambraciots. 

At the commencement of this battle, the 
Athenian commander, fearfal of overstepping 
hus instructions, abstained from mingling in the 
fight, and contented himself with threatening 
the enemy by his presence, at the points where 
the Corcyreans were inthe greatest danger. As 
it continved, however, and the danger of the 
, grew more imminent, the Athenians 
were drawn mito the combat, and they took an 
active part against the Comntinans It was 
probably by their exernons that the Corcyrean 
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fleet was saved from utter destruction, aud it 1. 
certain that when, late in the evening, twenty 
other Athenian ships appeared in the distance to 
their aid, the Corinthians, imagining a greater 
armament might be behind, suddenly retreated 
to the port of Sybota. They were more con- 
firmed in this step, from the circumstance that 
the Corcyreans, being rejoined by the victorious 
part of their fleet, and encouraged by Lacedm- 
monius, notwithstanding their severe loas, had 
already sung the pwan for a renewal of the con- 
flict, whence they augured a severe contest 

The next day, the Coreyre ins, with the thirty 
Attic ships, sailed towards the port where the 
Cornnthians lay, to offer battle The Corn- 
thians drew up their fleet, as though they 
would accept the offer, but. though greutly su- 
penor in numbers, they lind no wish to risk an 
engagement ona desert coust, where they had no 
means of repainng their vessels, and found it 
difheult to guard their prisoners, Under these 
circumstances ther wish was to return home, 
and they only feared that the Athenians would 
obstruct their passage ‘To discover their inten- 
nons, therefore, they sent than a message, the 
bearers of which came alongede one of the 
\theman vessels, without the herald’s  stafi, 
which was necessary to protect them from de- 
clured enemies These complained of the ag- 
gressions which the Athemanus had committed mm 
taking part with the Coreyreans, and oflered 
thennselvias as the first vietums of andinguised 
hostihty, af at was their design stil further to 
violate the tuith of treaties, by mpeding the 
passage of the Connthans towards Corcyra, or 
any other quarter ‘The Corcyreans sought the 
destruction of these messengers; but the 
Athemanp protected them, and rephed that they 
had not been guilty of violating any treaty, since 
they came out to protect their alles, the Corey- 
reans At the same time, they informed them 
that they would not offer any impediment to the 
Corinthians, if they wished to sailin any other 
direction, but that they would endeavour to pre- 
vent their landing in Corcyra. This was suf- 
ficaent On receiving this secarity, the Corme- 
thians erected a trophy, and returned to Corinth. 
The Corcyreans followed their example they 
also erected a trophy, on the pretext that the 
Cormnthians had ritreated before them on the 
evening of the battle, and that they had reco- 
vered their wre ks and the slain, which had been 
drifted to their station, without asking leave of 
their enemies. 

In this battle the Corinthians had taken up- 
wards of 1000 prisoners Of these 800 were 
slaves, who were soll ‘The rest, being freemen, 
were carefully guarded, and well treated, in the 
hope that when they should be restored to their 
reat they would form a party in favour of 
Connth among their country men—a hope which 
was realised. 

This breach of existing treaties, as it was 
considered by the Corinthians, was followed by 
more decisive proceedings. The colony of Po- 
tideea, on the usthmus of Pallenc, was planted by 
Connth, but had become subject and tributary 
to Athens, while, at the same time, it was gov- 
erned by Corinthian magistrates. The Athe- 
nisns apprehended that the Cormthians would 
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; and they were the more ; 
of this, because Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
whom they had provoked by entering 
to an alliance with his brother Philip and a 
ef named Derdas, who were leagued against 
him, bad sent envoys to Peloponnesus to 1n- 
Sparta to war, and to concert measures 
with Corinth for a revolt at Potidra. Such a re- 
volt would have endangered all that part of the 
con of Athens which lay between Thrace 
and Macedonia, and therefore the Athemans 
took measures to prevent such a catastrophe. 
smart after the return of their fleet from Cor- 
cyra, they ordered the Potideans to dismiss the 
Corinthian magistrates, and to receive no more , 
to throw down the walls of their town on the 
side of the pensnsula of Pallene, and to give 
hostages to ensure their allegiance. The execu- 
tion of these orders was committed to the offi- 
cers of an expedition which the Athenians were 
fitting out for the invasion of Matedonia; and 
the complete tration of Potidma seemed 1n- 
evitable. Un these circumstances, while the 
Potideeans sent envoys to Athens to obtain a re- 
vocation of the decree, they sent others to obtain 
assistance from Sparta if their swt should be 
dened. Bemg seconded by the Corinthians, 
they obtaimed an assurance from the Spartan 
Ephori, that 1f the Athemans attacked Potidra, 
a Peloponnesian army should march into Attica. 

This inspired them with hope, and when they 
found that their suit was rejected at Athens, 
they asserted their independence, in which act 
they were followed by many of the Chaleidian 
and Bottiwan towns. By the advice of Pericles, 
the Chaleidians on the coast abandoned and de- 
molished their towns, and concentrated their 
strength st Olynthus, while their families retired 
to lands assigned them by the Macedonian mo- 
varch about the lake Bolbe in Mygdonia tll the 
storm of war should over. 

On the arrival of the Atheman commanders, 
Archestratus and ten colleagucs, the revolt was 
already completed ; and, judging their force was 
too small to attempt the reduction of the insur- 
gents, they proceeded to the coast of Macedonia, 
to carry on the war against Perdiccas, in con- 

unction with Phihp, which was the prmary 
tent of the expedition. 

In order to ensure the success of the Potidwan 
revolt, the Corinthians raised a force of two 
thousand men, whom they sent to their aid, under 
the command of Ansteus. On discovering this, 
the Athenians sent an army of equal force, un- 
der Callias and four colleagues, to recover and 
punish the revolted cities. They met with Ar- 
chestratus on the coast of Macedonia, engaged 

dna. Him they assisted for a 
ng that the siege would take 
concluded a treaty with Perdic- 
to prosecute the main object 
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in the siege of 
while; but, 
wouch time, they 
of thelr pedition 
ex é 
On ing Macedonia, the Athenian com- 
Taanders m an attempt on Beraa, 
failed. Callias then sent the fieet forward, and 
marched, with the heavy-armed Athenians and 
the troops, furnished by the allies of the repub- 
lie, and about six hundred Macedonian horse, | 
under Phnhp and Pansanias, over land to Po- ' 
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they possessed in that quarter to | 


tidza. Aristeus, who had been appointed by 
the Potidzans and their Pe ian allies to 


the su command of the infantry, resolved 
to wait for the Athenians 10 the i ns near 
Potidza, with the bulk of his forces. At the 


same time he ordered some Chalcidian troops, 
with some Macedonian cavairy supplied by Per- 
diccas, who had already forgotten his obs? dag 
remain at Olynthus, about eight miles 
Potidgea, and on a mgnal being given, to hasten 
to the field and fall upon the rear of the Athe- 
nians. By this means he hoped to defeat the 
enemy; but, though the Athenians came as he 
expected, his hopes pee delusive. The wing 
of the army over which he presided routed and 
pursoed the division opposed to it, but the rest 
of his forces were driven into Potidea, and no 
aid appeared from Olynthus. <Anmsteus bimself, 
on his return from the pursuit, was obli to 
seek refuge in the town, which he obtained with 
difficulty and some loss 

The success of the Athemans enabled them to 
commence the circumvallation of Potid@wa, by 
carrying a wall across the isthmus on the side of 
Olynthus. It 1s probable that they would not 
have been able to have completed this, for Cal- 
las, their general, had been slain 1n the battle , 
but not long after a fresh reinforcement arrived 
from Athens, under the command of Phormno, 
by whose active exertions the town was soon 
blockaded by sea and land. Seeing no hope of 
deliverance or success, Anisteus advised that all 
but five hundred of the garrison should make 
their escape by sea as soon as the first propitious 
wind should anse This advice was rejected, 
and he contrived to elude the Athenian guard 
ships with the Corimthian forces, and passed 
over to Chaleidice, where he carmed on a suc- 
cessful war against the allies of Athens, and 
whence he sent to Peloponnesus to obtain farther 
aid. Discovering this, Phormuo, after having 
invested Potidwa, made an imroad into Chalei- 
dice with the forces he had brought from Athens, 
where he ravaged the territory of the msurgents, 
and captured some of the minor towns. 

By this second breach of the treaty between 
Athens and Corinth a general war became in- 
evitable. The Corinthians invited deputies from 
the other states of the confederacy to meet them 
at Sparta, and there to charge the Athenians 
with ge prt het treaty, and trampling on the 
nghts of the Peloponnesians. 

On the arrival of these deputies, the Spartans 
held an assembly to receive their complaints, and 
to discuss the question of peace or war. At the 
penod of their arrival there happened to be 
some envoys from Athens in Sparta, who had 
been sent on other business, and these were 
allowed to attend the audience with the deputies 
of the confederacy. All bemg met, - 
tion was made according to Greek custom, de- 
claring permission for those to speak who had 
any complaints to make. Many stood forward ; 
but the complaints made were of little import- 
ance or dubiously founded, except those of the 
envoys of na, Megara, and Comnth. The 
represented that the subjection to 
which their i was reduced was inconmstent 
with the terms of the treaty existing between 
Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy ; 
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and the , among other minor griev- 
ances, the injastice of the hostility by 


which, 10 contravention of the treaty, they were 
excluded from commérce with Attica, and the 
various ports subject to the domimion of Athens. 
These com ts made a deep impression on 
the assembly, and the Cormthan deputy at 
length stood forward to deepen that :mpression. 
ecording to Thucydides, the Corinthan en- 
woy thus addressed the Spartan assembly :-— 
“ strict faith which characternses your pub- 
lic and private conduct makes you unwilling to 
listen to unjust accusations, and hence you have 
obtained the praise of moderation and equity. 
But you remain ignorant of the transactions of 
foreign states. We have often forewarned you 
of the wrongs Athens was preparing for us, but 
on would not summon this assembly tll we 
had already suffered and hostilities were com- 
menced. Of all other states Corinth has most 
cause to complain of injuries inflicted by 
Athens, and of the neglect of Sparta. And yet 
the subject of her complaint does not affect her 
alone. All Greece 18 concerned, for many states 
are reduced to subjection, and the bonds of sla- 
very await others of our allies 9 Corevra, whose 
fiect 1s supernor to that of any republic of our 
confederacy, is ravished from us, and Potida'a, 
our most important post for holding dominion, 
or carrying on commerce with Thrace, is be- 
sieged. 

“ These injunes, Spartans, may be, in a great 
measure, laid to your account. After the Per- 
sian war, you permitted the Athemans to fortif 
their city, and to erect long walls, and althoug 
you claim the title of ‘vindicators of the free- 
dom of Greece,” you have looked calmly on 
while they have deprived not only their own but 
vur confederates of freedom. Even now, it was 
with difficulty that the convention of this assem- 
bly was obtained , and even now we do not ap- 
parently meet for the purpose which ought to 
be the subject of our consideration. Is this a 
time to inquire whether we have been injured ’ 
No! It should rather be, how we should repel 
injury Spartans, you have the reputation of 
being provident and circumspect, but such hon- 
our 1s not borne out by facts The Persians 
came from the furthermost parts of the earth in- 
to oor territones before you made any adequate 
preparations to withstand them, and now jou 
are equally remiss against the neighbouring 
state o Athens. As the barbarian failed in part 
through his own misconduct, so the errors of the 
Athemians, and not your support. have enabled 
us hitherto to withstand their power Do not 
imagine, however, that this expostulation 1s 
prompted by resentment. We expostulate with 
those who err unconsciously; we criminate 
those by whom we are wilfully injured. 

“It appears, S ns, that you have never 
reflected on the wide difference existing between 
your character and that of the Athenians. They 
are frustfal in invention, and quick in executing 
their projects. you are content with what you 
have, averse from seeking more, and can scarcely 
be bronght to act by the spur of necessity They 
are daring beyond their adventurous 
beyond their judgment, sanguine in the midst of 
dangers. Your undertakings fall short of your 
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power, and 1 distrust : = meee dictates of 
your own judgment, and think yourselves never 
free from danger. They are aid prompt as you 
are dilatory ; as fond of roaming as you are of 
home. When they gain a victory, they push 
forward as far as they can; when they are de- 
feated, they fall back no farther than they are 
driven. he disappointment of any proposed 
acquisition 1s considered as a loss of something 
that belonged to them ; and whatever they ma 
gain they account but hittle, in companson wit 
what remains to be won. The disappointment 
of obtaiming any one object 1s succeeded b 
some new hope to supply its place. Through 
their activity to acquire, they enjoy nothing 
which they possess. Their pastime ia that of 
business, and they prefer laborious occupation to 
repose. 

* And yet, Spartans, when such an adverse 
commonwealth 18 opposed to you, you slumber, 
considering those only as your enemies who 
avow hostility. ‘ou think to preserve peace 
through antiquated maxima of policy and equity, 
no longer fit for the new cra which has dawned 
upon Greece. By other maxima, by new arts, 
and by refined poly, Athens haa rmsen to a 
greatness which threatens us all. Let this, then, 
be the term of your supineness. Gave, at length, 
that aseistanec to your alhes which 1 owing 
to them, and reheve the distressed Potidaans, 
This can ae be done by an immediate invasion 
of Attica, Unles< you do this, you will leave a 
frendly and kindred people s prey to your ene- 
mies, and compel us, through despair, to seek 
some new alliance. Consult, therefore, your 
own interests, and do not diminish that com- 
mand in Peloponnesus transmitted to you by 
your forefathers.” 

The Atheman envoys who were present, 
deeming it inconsistent with the interests of 
Athens to be silent, asked and obtained leave of 
the Spartan ephor: to address the assembly on the 
momentous question beforethem. It is said that 
they did not do this with a view of defending their 
city from the charges brought against 1t, but to 
caution the Spartans against rashly engaging in 
an uncalled-for war, and to remind them of the 
power of Athens, and of the steps by which she 
had risen to that power. The speaker, notwith- 
standing, not only expatiated on the glorious 
origin of the Athenians, but vindicated the con- 
duct of the Athemans toward their allies. He 
contended that the course they had pursucd was 
prescribed more by necessity than by ambition, 
and that that necessity arnse in part out of Spar- 
tan jealousy and estrangement. No other peo- 
ple, he observed, placed in the same position, 
would have shown greater moderation, or have 
governed more mildly, and least of all the Spar- 
tans, whose supremacy was always rendered 
intolerable. In conclusion, he bade them reflect 
on the uncertainty of war, and proposed that 
their differences should be settled by arbitration. 

When the envoys had all been heard, they 
were desired to depart, that the assembly might 
dehiberate. But the minds of the majority were 
siready made up, and the only question that ree 
mained to be settled was, whether war should be 
commenced immediately, or whether it should 
be delayed for a brief period. Of this latter 
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member was the elder king, Archidamus, who 


recommended that time should be taken, in or- 
der to int themselves fully with the re- 
sources Athens, to make alhances, even 


with barbarians, if necessary, and to make pre- 
parstions by raising fleets and armies Such 
counsels, however, were too sober to suit the 
temper of the assembly ; and when Sthenelaidas, 
the presiding ephor, after a bref harangue, in 
which he expressed the prevatling sentiments, 
put the question to the vote, the Spartans de- 
cided upon war— instant and inveterate war. 
Of this the deputies were informed, and, at the 
same time, they were told that a general con- 
gress of the confederacy would be shortly sum- 
moned to deliberate on the sume question, in 
order that, if decided on, war might be decreed 
by universal consent. 

Before the mecting of this general congress 
took place, the (C'ornthians were actiscly em- 
ployed in soliciting the votes of the several 
states in favour of the measure they desired. 
The Spartans, also, with a view probably of 
massing the public mind, sent to consult the 
Delphic oracle as tothe propriety of war The 
answer was favourable for that alternative. ‘The 
oracle was made to declare, that 1f the Spartans 
carnmed on the war with vigour they should con- 
quer; and that the god himself, whether mnvoked 
or pot, would be their defence ! 

At length the congress met to decide the ques- 
tion. As before, the Corimthian deputies spoke 
last, and, as before, they were the most strenuous 
advocates of the measure. For the satisfaction 
of those who felt either scrupulous about the 
justice of the war, or doubtful as to its issue, they 
urged the sanction of the oracle , and thev en- 
deavoured to work upon the fears of those states, 
which, lying remote from the sca, dreaded the 
cost of a war from which they had nothing to 
fear or gain, by pointing out the connexion of 
their interests with those of the maritime states, 
and the common danger which threatened all 
from the amlition of Athens They also ans- 
mated the timid, by showing that the power of 
the enemy, formidable as it might appear, rested 
on a foundation which might casly be over- 
thrown, if the confederacy would put forth its 
whole strength. ‘This might be done, they said, 
by raising such a navy as would crush that of 
Athens, by exciting its foreign subjects to re- 
volt, and by occupying a permanent post in its 
terntory. But, setting all this amide, they added, 
if there was more to be feared and sacrificed, 
and less grounds tor confidence, all ought to be 
meked, rather than suffer an Ionian city to swal- 
low up the hberties of the rest, and establish :t- 
self tyrant of Greece. The Corinthians pre- 
vailed; the cong--ss decided upon war, and 
resolved to make irumediate preparations for car- 
rying that decision into effect. 

Nearly a year elapecd before the congress was 
able to bring an army into the field, and, in the 
mean time, embassies were sent to Athens with 
varnous remonstrances and demands, in order to 
amuse the Athenians with the prospect of peace, 
and to multiply pretexts for war. Thus, one 
em called u them in the name of the 
gods to banish who remained of the blood- 
stemmed race of the Alemmonids, which aimed at 
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Pericles, who was connected with them by the 


mother’s side. A second the Athenians 
to desist from the siege Potidzea, to restore 
/Egina to independence, afd to repeal the decree 


against Megara. And a third, still bolder, de- 
manded that Athens should restore the Greeks 
to independence; or, in plainer terms, relis- 
quish her rale over the other Grecian states, and 
descend to a station which would her at 
the mercy of Sparta. To the first of these de- 
mands the Athenians retorted, by requinng the 
Spartans to expiate the pollution by which they 
bad profaned the sanctuary of Tonarus, by drag- 
ging some Helots hence who had taken refuge 
there , and that of Atbene, by the death of Pausa- 
cas Finally, the Athenians held an assembly 
for the purpose of mving a decistve answer to 
the demanis of Sparta. 

In this ussembly, some of the speakers were 
for granting the concessions of Sparta, especially 
with reference to Megara. But not so was 
Pencles. On this oceasion he uttered that fatal 
speech which determined the war of Pelopon- 
nesus, and which reads thus —“ Athemans, I 
hive often declared that we must not obey the 
unjust commands of the Peloponnesians, C'on- 
vineed as I am of the dangerous vicissitudes of 
war and fortune, and that human hopes, designs, 
and pursuits are all fallacious, I am still of that 
mind. And, in the present crisis, necessity and 
glory should fix us in this resolution, The de- 
cree against Megara 1s not the cause of that hos- 
tale yealousy which has long secretly envied our 
greatness, and which now openly conspires our 
destruction. Besides, that decree, of which some 
men have spoken hghtly, involves the honour of 
our councils and the stability of our dominion, 
and, by repealing tt, we shall embolden our ene- 
muecs, who, notwithstanding our firmness in the 
first instunce, have yet successively risen higher 
in ther demands—demunds which memt to be 
answered, not by embassies, but by arms 

“ The resources and actual strength of the re- 
public afford us the most flattering prospect of 
success Attica 1s impregnably fortified by land, 
und her shores are defended by three hundred 
gallies <A body of cavalry, to the number of 
twelve hundred, can nnmediately take the field, 
together with two thousand archers, and thirteen 
thousand pikemen, and that without diminish. 
ing our foreign garrisons or the sixteen thou- 
sand men who defeod the walls and fortresses in 
Attica. ‘The wealthy sea-ports of Thrace and 
Macedonia—tbe colomes of Ioma, Aobla, and 
Dorna—in a word, the entire coast of the Amatic 
peninsula, acknowledge, by annual contributions, 
the sovereignty of your navy, whose strength 1s 
increased by the ships of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Corcyra, while the smatler islands farnish us 
with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thousand tributary republics; and, 
notwithstanding the expenses incurred by the 
siege of Potidawa, and the works carned forward 
on every hand, she possesses six thousand tal- 
ents in the treasury. 

“The situation of our enemies 1s the reverse 
of this. Rage may rouse them to a transient 
and desultory assault , but, destitute of resources, 
and divided in imterests, they are incapable of 
steady persevering exeruon. They may enter 
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Atuca with sixty thousand men, and if our un- | and they resolved, while 


seasonadle courage gives them an opportunity, 
may win 8 » but unless our umpradence as- 
sists and enables them, they cannot prosecute 
war successfully. Men of Athens, I dread the 
power of the enemy less than your own ungovern- 
able spirit! Instead of being seduced from your 
secunty, by a vain desire to defend, against su- 
yenor numbers, your plantations and villas in 
the open country, you ought to destroy those 
possessions with your own hands. To you, who 
recerve the conveniences of hfe from so many 
foreign dependencies, the devastation of Attica 1s 
of small moment. But how cau your cnemies 
repair, or survive, the devastation of the Pelo- 
ponnesus? How can they prevent or remedy 
this calanuty, while the squadrons of Athens 
command the seas? If these considerations be 
allowed their full weight—if reason, and not 
passion, conducts the war, it scems scarcely in 
the power of fortune to rob you of victory — Let 
let us answer the Spartan envoys with modera- 
tion, let us send them home with this message 

—that Atheus will repeal the prohibition agamst 
Megara, as soon as Sparta shall abohsh that law 
which excludes forenguers from intercourse with 
her citizens, that the Athenians are ready to 
restore their subjects to independence, if Sparta 
will grant such to ber alls, to whom she now 
prescribes the form of their political constitu- 
tons, that they are still wilhng to refer their 
differences to an impartial tribunal, ard that, 
while they will not begin the war, they will hold 
themselves in readiness to repel any attach ” 

At the conclusion of this speech, the hum of 
upplause was heard in the assembly, and the en- 
voys were sent home with the reply dictated by 
Pericles. War, therefore, was determined upon on 
both sides, but cach forbore to enter the field, 
tll an event which occurred the neat a 
we 431, in the fifteenth year of the Thirty 
Years’ Truce, beckoned them thither, to act the 
tragical scenes about to be related 

Although situated in the heart of Berotua, in 
the midst of pnmerons and warlike enemies, the 
Plateans, who had shared the toils and tnumphs 
of the Persian war, still preserved an unshaken 
fidelity to Athens. This was particularly dis- 
sia to the Thebans, and, being invited by a 

Ylatean named Nauclides, and others of the 
same party, they resolved, winle war was tn 
abeyance triwecn the two leading states, to at- 
tempt its subjugation Accordingly, a body of 
three hundred men, commanded by two of the 
great officers called Boeotarchs, repaired thither 
under cover of the night, and one of the gates 
being thrown open by the faction within, they 
advanced, without interruption, into the market- 
place. Their Platzan fnends wished to lead them 
to the house of their adversaris, to glut their 
hatred by a massacre , but the Thebans, fearing 
to provoke resistance by acts of violence, issued 
a proc on, inviting all who were willing 
that Platea should become, as 1n days of yore, a 
member of the Baotian body, to join their cause. 

At first, the Plateans, conceiving that the 
force by which their city was surprised mught be 
too strong to be overcome, entered into a parley 
with the Thebans; bat, in the course of their 


conference s, they discovered their real strength, ; 
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et the darkness might 
favour them, to leave nothing untried for deir 


deliverance. As they could not assemble in the 
streets without suspicion, they opened passages 
through the walls of their houses; and, havin 
barricaded the streets with wagons, ploughs, and 
other instruments of husbandry, a hittle before 
day-break they suddenly fell upon the Thebans. 
The little band made a vigorous defence, and 
twice repulsed the assailants; but, as they still 
returned to the charge, and were aided by the 
women and slaves, who showered stones and 
tiles from the tops of the houses on them, they 
at length lost their presence of mind, and took to 
flight, leaving about one hundred slam in the 
streets A few of those who fled escaped, by 
one of the gates in a lonely quarter, which they 
broke open with an axe, but the main body en- 
tered a large budding adjoming the walls, hav- 
ing nustuken its gates fur those of the town, 
where they surrendered at discretion, 

It had been concerted at Thebes that a 
large toree should be sent to the assistance of 
the band which had entered Pintwa This force 
set ont in the mht, but although the distance 
between the two cities was not more than nine 
miles, the river of Asopus had been so swollen 
by the rain, which had tallen in torrents during 
the strife, that their progress was retarded 
They were stl on their way, when they heard of 
the failure of the enterprise, and, concerning 
that many of their countrymen nught have been 
taken prisoners, they resolved to seize as many 
of the Platwans as they could find without the 
walls, and retam them as hostages As many of 
their fellow citizens were living out of the town 
in the security of peace, and there was much 
valuable property im the country, the Plateans 
were alarmed at this measure, aud they sent a 
herald to the Theban army to complain of their 
attack, and tothreaten that if any further aggres- 
sions should be offered, the prisoners should be 
put to death, Upon this the Thebans retired; 
and, yet burning with rage, after they had trans- 
ported all their moveable property out of the 
country into the town, the Piateann put all the 
prisoners to death, not excepting Eurymachus, 
who possessed the greatest influence in Thebes 

Daring the time in which the Platerans were 
parieymg with the Thebans, they had sent a 
messenger to Athens with the intelligence, and 
the Athenians had arrested all the Beeotians im 
Attica by way of retaliation. A second messen 
ger brought the news of the victory, and they 
scent a herald to request that they would reserve 
the prisoners for the dispoaal of the Athenians, 
But it was too late, they were already slum, 
and the Athenians, foresceang that Platwa would 
stand in need of defence, sent a body of troops 
to garrison it, supphed it with provisions, and 
removed all those from the city who were unfit 
for service in a siege 

The quarrel now could only be decided by 
arms. The Athemans considered the attack on 
Platea as an outrage offered to themselves, and 
prepared for hostilities, while the Peloponnesian 
confederates assembled for the invasion of At- 
tica, under the Spartan king, Archidamus. A 
more formidable army had never yet issued from 
the peninsula, and all were impatient to move 
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onward their leader. As they 
on pe in isthmus, he, conceiving that the 
ation of the Athenians might be shaken by 

the prospect of the evils of war which stared 
them in the face, sent Melesippus to sound their 
disposition, But the die was cast. Pericles had 
obtained a decree, to the effect that no embassy 
should be received from the Spartans while they 
should be under arms, and Melesippus was 1n- 
formed that if hia government wished to treat with 
Athens it must first recall its forces. At the 
game time he was ordered to quit Attica, and 

reons were appointed to conduct him to the 

ntier. As he passed the boundanes of Attica, 
he exclaimed, “This day will prove the begin- 
ning of great evile in Greece.” 

ft needed no prophetic viuon to foretel such a 
result. Simple reflecnon on the naturc of the 
two powers now coming into contact, and on the 
great resources of both, would have suggested 
such a declaration Within the isthmus, the 
allies of Sparta included all the states of Pelo- 
ponnesus, except Achaia and Argos, the latter of 
which was bound to neutrahty by an unexprre | 
truce; and, beyond the isthmus, she was sup 
ported by Megara and Thebes, which ensured 
the ansintance of the rest of the Berotian cities, 
except Platwa and Oropus On her mde, also, 
were the Locnans of Opus, the Dorians of the 
mother country, and the Phocians Many power- 
ful cities in Italy and Sieily, moreover, won by 
the title she assumed, that of the champion of 
hberty, against the Athenian tyranny and am- 
Intion, promised their aid = These, in trath, en- 
gaged to furnish her with money and ships, 
whiuh, it was calculated, would amount to five 
hundred, and would be suffigaent to cope with 
the navy of Athens An for the extent of the 
Atheman dominion, it cannot be so cisily de- 
fined ; but, allowing the assertion of Pericles, 
which was borrowed from the come poct, Aristo- 
phanes, that it comprehended “a thousand 
cities,” to be the language of exaggeration, his 
speech, as before recorded, may convey a just 
idea of Athenian power. Sparta solicited assist- 
ance from the Persian monarch, Artaxerxes, 
and from Perdiecas, hing of Macedonia, both the 
natural enemies of Athens, while Athens, also, 
condescended to crave the aid of barbanans, and 
actually contracted an alhance with Sitalces, the 
warhke chief of the Odrysians, who formed the 
most powerful tribe in Upper Thrace = Ther 
mutual animosities had risen, by degrees, to such 
@ pitch, that cach strained every nerve to ensure 
the other's destruction. So true it 18 that— 


‘were en- 


‘In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle her) war, 
Ocoasion needs but fan them, and they blaze ” 
Cowrprnr 


When the invasion of Attica became no longer 
a matter of doubt, Pencles urged the Athenians 
to rt their famihes and ther moveable 
property out of the reach of their enemy, and, as 
ong as the war should last, to look upon the 
capital as their home. This was a painful sacri- 
fice ; for many had been born, and had passed all 
their lives, in the agaat 6 ot were attached 
to it, also, not merely by ic but by religious 
associations ; for though the incorporation of the 
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long extinguished their 
i had oot taeariisced their re- 
ligious traditions or distarbed their local wor- 
ship. Stil, there was no alternative. The pro- 
position of Pencles was reluctantly adopted ; and 
while the flocks and cattle were sent to Enbara 
and other adjacent islands, all besde, that was 
portable, was carned into Athens, whither ~ 
themselves and their families repaired wi 

heavy hearts, as sf going into exile. So great 
was the influx, that many, when they arrived in 
the city, found themselves houseless as well as 
homeless. Some took refuge in the temples, 
which were usually open, others occupied the 
towers of the walls. others rased tempora 

hovels in any vacant space they could find, and 
even resorted, for this purpose, to a place under 
the wall of the citadel, called the Pelasgicon, on 
the tenants of which a curse had been pro- 
nounced, and which an oracle bad declared had 
better remain untrodden This measure of ne- 
Cessity was considered as a foretaste of the evils 
of war, but it did not damp the gencral ardour. 
The youth of Athens, especially, burned with 
impatience to mect the enemy, and they were 
encouraged by numberless oracles and predic- 
tions, put inty circulation for the occasion. In 
these every one found something that accorded 
with the tone of his feelings, and they were led 
to expect a successfal issue , or, at all events, to 


Attuc townships bad 
ind it 


ditermine to oppose the invaders to the utmost. 


Such was the state of public feeling in Athens, 
when, after the return of Melesippus, Archida- 
tur broke up his camp im the isthmus, and set 
forward on his march to desolate Attica, to coin- 
mence that series of events known in the pages 
of history under the general denomination of 
Toe Prvopossesian War, which continued its 
ravages in Greece during the space of twenty- 
seven J cars 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR TO THE APPLICATION FOR 
PEFACK FROM SPARTA, IN THE SEVENTH 
YEAR. 


B.C. 431—425. 


Wuen Archidamus broke up his camp on the 
isthmus, instead of marching into the heart of 
Attica, or advancing along the sea-coast into the 
plain of Eleusis, he turned aside to the north, 
and, crossing the Me territory, laid siege 
. the me town = oe, which y press forti- 
ed and garrisoned to secure one o: passes of 
pleraihires — een Attica = a Beotia. As 
neither the Spartans nor the o esians in 
oo were skilful in sieges, this gave the 
thenans an opportunity of cg all their 
moveable propenty in ay is provoked the 
impatience the army of Archidamus, and, at 
length, he was compelled to abandon his attempt 
upon (Enoe; and, marching southward, he enter- 
the Thriaman plain, or the district of Eleusis. 


TO THE APPLICATION FOR PEACE FRUM SPARTA. 


At the time he entered tais district the corn was home in Laconia, where the government assigned 
ust ripe, and he advanced slowly, in order to them the town and sisting? Med Thyrea, which 
eave the deeper traces of the ravages which the the Spartans had wrested Argos, for their 
Athensns might expect from the continuance of habitation. 


war. In the neighbourhood of Eleusis he en- 
sountered and defeated a body of Athenian ca- 
ealry, after which he proceeded across the ridge 
ef the Corydallus to Acharne, which was about 
seven or eight miles north of Athens, where he 
encamped, and where he made a long and de- 
structive stay. Archidamus was induced to act 
thas from the h that the Athenians, seeing 
ruin hang over Acharne, the most ed gy and 
wealthy of the Attic townships, would be pro- 
voked to meet him 1n the field, that so, perhaps, 
he might finish the war at a blow. But in this 
he was mistaken. There was a general disposi- 
tion in Athens to march out and defend Achar- 
ne, and the Acharnians, whose numbers entitled 
them to be heard in the city, were urgent that 
such a step should be taken, but, restrained by 
Pencles, who disregarded the clamours raised 
against him, the taunts of the comic poets, and 
the prophecies circulated to second the wishes of 
the multitude, the Athenians still remained pas- 
sive spectators of the desolation of their country 
Sall, though determined not to msk an engage- 
ment with the confederates, he employed the 
Athenian and Thessahan cavulry to intercept 
their convoys, and to harass, surpnse, and cut 
off their advanced ies. On one occasion, 
these were repulsed by the Burotian cavalry and 
a body of infantry, which gave the Peloponne- 
sians a pretext for a trophy. But this was the 
sole extent of the Spartan feat of arms during 
this campaign Perplexed by the cautious po- 
hey of Pencles, and finding his provisions were 
nearly spent, Archidamus broke up his camp, 
and, marching on to Oropus, returned home 
through Beotia, and dismissed his alles 
Archidamus had not yet quitted the shores of 
Attica, before an Atheman fleet of a hundred 
eys set sail to retaliate upon Peloponnesus 
his fleet was joined by fifty Corcyrean ships, 
and by others from Naupactus. Thus combined. 
they ravaged the coast of the Argolic Acte and 
the Laconian territory. After this, they made an 
attempt to take the town of Methone, but it was 
defeated by the activity and courage of Brasidas, 
who became one of the most conspicuous persons 
in this period of Greek history. On the coast of 
Elis, whither the Athenians next proceeded, they 
were more successful. They ravaged the coun- 
try for two days, and captured the town of 
ia. Hearing, however, that the Eleans were 
approaching with their whole force, they re-em- 
barked, and pursued their course northward, 
where they reduced the Acarnanian towns of 


last fruits of this expedition. 

While this great fleet was at sea, 2 squadron 
of thirty ships made a series of descents on the 
Locrian coast, to take vengeance for the evils 


the Locrians had inflicted on the coast of Eubeea. 


The greater part of the outcasts found s 


Athenian revenge was not yet satisfied. To- 
wards the beginning of autumn, Pericles led the 
whole force of Athens to ravage the hostile ter- 
mtory of Megara. While the invading army 
was carrying on the work of devastation, it was 
joined by the troops returning from the expedi- 
tion round Peloponnesus, Combined, they were 
more in number than the Athenians had ever 
before brought into the field at one time; but, 
though thus formidable, they only exerted their 
strength im devastating the land, and when this 
was effected, the invaders returned home. 

Shortly after the return of this expedition, 
regulations were made for the defence of the 
coast of Attica and the frontier; and a decree 
was passed, to set apart a thousand talents from 
the sum then in the treasury, and to reserve a 
handred of the best galleys in the navy every 
year, for the purpose of the defence of the city, 
should it ever be attacked by a naval armament, 
and on no other occasion or pretext whatsoever 
Thia decree was guarded by the punishment of 
death to any one who should propose to divert this 
fund and these vessels to any other purpose, as 
well as to the magistrate who should put such a 
proposition to the vote 

Ancient usage demanded that funcral honours 
should be paid to those who had fallen in de- 
fence of their country , and, as soon as military 
operations were suspended, these rites were per- 
formed ‘The bodies of the slain having been 
burned, according to custom, their bones were ar- 
ranged under an ample eb ial iatty they were 
to remain three days, and where they received 
the separate tributes of domestic affection. At 

| the end of that time the bones were placed in ten 

| cofins of cypress wood, each raised on a car— 
one for each tribe—and an eleventh car bore an 
empty bier, with a pall, i honour of those 
whose bodies had not been recovered. Proces- 
sion was then made to the public sepulchre in 
the Ceramicus, the fairest suburb of the city, 
where, since the Persian war, all those slain in 
battle had been interred, except the heroes of 
Marathon ‘The procession was attended by a 
long train of citizens and strangers, among the 
foremost of whom were the relatives of the de- 
ceased, who took the chief part im the funeral 
wailings. 

While yet the bones were on the margin of 
the tomb, some person of eminence was, by cus- 
tom, appointed by the people to utter the funcral 
oration This task fell to the lot of Pericles, 
who embraced the opportunity of animating the 
courage and the hopes of his countrymen, and, 
indirectly, of vindicating the policy of his own 
administration, im an harangue which, for its 
sublimity, has been the admiration of succeeding 
ages. assing over the mythical glories of 
Attica, the usual topic of rhetoricians, he dwelt 
long and eloquently upon what Athens then was, 
and upon the steps by which she had arrived at 
her present greatness. The institutions, the man- 
ners, and the national character of the A 
were pointed out by Pericles as the true foun- 
dation of her power, and these he exhorted 
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ardless of the sacrifices 
rvation might demand. 
a disposition pervaded the breasts of the 
Athenians, when, early the following summer, 
B.C. 430, Archidamus entered Attra, 
with be formidable te cabeidh greats of oe last 
cam Again he rav e land, de strery- 
ing oot caly the hopes of the harvest, but the 
fruit trees, which were the pode of the Attic 
soil and the growth of many years. He ad- 
vaneed, by the way of the plun, on the west and 
north wide of the city, be vext procecded along 
the maritime region, south of Athens, as far as 
the mining dutrict of Lauriuin , and he finally 
evossed over to the captern coast, and continued 
jus ravages as far as the plam of Marathon 
Ar hidanuas remained in Attica forty days, and 
ios probable he would have passed over the 
small pertion of territory yet untouched, had not 
an enemy appeared, whose ravages were still 
raore horrible than those of war, and whose 
ower dehed the sword and the slueld A pesti- 
ential disease, Litherto unkuown to the Greeks, 
and which was supposed to bave risen in Nubia, 
aud frum thence to have been propagated, 
through Egypt aud Western Asia, to the sEgean, 
tnade its appearance, first in Piriwus, and after- 
wards spread through Athens and Attica, de- 
ne ing its thousands. 
he character of this contagion 18 minutely 
desembed by Thucydides — It fit showed atself, 
he says, in the head, after which it procecded to 
the lower extremities of the body. The pam 
and toflammation of the head, redness of the 
“) vs, foulness of breath, and) blood-like tinge of 
the tongue and throat, wae followed, og it de- 
acended to the chest, by sneezing and hoarseness, 
and then by a short cough. It was marked in 
the region of the heart by distressing qualms, 
discharges of bile, and convulsive hiccups As 
it sunk lower, it disordered the intestines , and 
where it did not prove tatal, at frequently took 
such a hold of the extremities as to deprive the 
sufferer of the use of them. Others, also. lost 
their sight from the firet attach, and many whe 
recovered lost their memory and thew reason 
One distinguishing feature of the contagion was 
tbe burning heat which accompamed :t, the un- 
quenchable thirst, and the continual restlessness, 
which banished sleep from the ey es of the sufferer 
No remedy was known tor it; and the patient, on 
its first symptoms, was hopeless of reliet, and 
hence careless about the means of counter ieting 
the evil, Lt preved equally upon the robust and 
the infirm , and when it proved fatal, 1t was gzene- 
rally on the seventh or the ninth day after at had 
seixed its victim. 

One circumstance appeared to alleviate this 
dreadfal calamity , namely, that those who re- 
covered, from the pesnlence were never again 
infected. By ths the Athenians seemed war- 
ranted against that utter extunction which the 
efects of the disorder had appeared to threaten at 
the commencement, Yet was the mortality fear- 
ful, and the mi was enhanced tentold by the 
crowded state of A fh city, and the want of sew- 
eis, which was a convenience uuknown in Gre- 
cian towns The streets, the public places, and 
the very sanctuaries, were strewed with corpses, 
ind few found a fmendly hand to burn them 


them to preserve, 
their 
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So loathsome were they, that neither dogs nor 
carrion birds would touch them; and it is re- 
corded as remarkable, that not one of the latter 
was seen in the city so long as the pestilence 
continued. The very ernment stood aghast 
at the calamity, and did nothing for its palha- 
tion. This gave occasion to acts of violence on 
the part of the relatrves, who had not the means 
of paying their departed frends the last offices of 
their relynon They would frequently take pos- 
session of the funeral piles raised for others, and 
a stranger's corpse would sometimes be thrown 
upon a pile already burnmg. But the nght of 
living sufferers was still more dreadful. Goaded 
by inward fever and quenchless thirst, they 
might be seen rushing naked out of their houses, 
in search of water, that they nught plunge them- 
i ives into st, and find reluffrom their torments 
The wells, the cisterns,in every quarter of the 
city, and even the sacred fountains, were con- 
tinually surrounded by a crowd of muserable 
creatures, struggling or dying 

When the plague had reached its height, then 
the effects of the Grecian relbgion were seen. 
And very dreadful were they. There was no 
humaliation displayed among its votaries, no de- 
precating the wrath of their gods ‘They were 
considered powerless to save, and all religious 
ceremonies were neglected The one great cry 
prevalent throughout Athens was, “ Let us enjoy 
ourselves, let us drown thought in pleasure to- 
day, for to-morrow we die.” This feelmg seems 
principally to have been induced from the fact 
that the virtuous and the wicked perished alike. 
Hience succeeded an iwordinate, and before un- 
known, licentiousness of manners. Laws, humana 
and divine, were set at dehance , and thus Athens 
exlnbited at once whatever 1s most afflicting in 
wretchedncss, and most abominable in vice; 
uniting to the rage of discase the destructive 
fury of unbridled passions 

This event, therefore, shows in lively colours 
the inefficacy of the pagan ss stein of rehgion to 
restrain mankind from evil Not that such moral 
consequences of the plague beloug exclusively to 
pagan Athens = In countries nomnally Chmns- 
tin, similar consequences have been witnessed. 
Athens, however, had been cclebrated for its de- 
votion to the gods, and prided itself on that devo- 
tion, Her numerous and gorgeous temples indi- 
cated what was deemed the *“ piety” of ber sons, 
Whenee, then, did it arse, that mm the time of 
affliction they so universally cast the fear of their 
deities be hind their backs? Bccause their relymon 
had no mtluence upon the heart. It was a reh- 
gion of speculation, and only affected the intellect 
from whence it emanated And this was seen 
in the inhumanity of the Athenians toward the 
plague-stricken, 1 af legible lines as in their un- 
seemly profligacy. Their engrossing selfishness 
forbade them generally to administer rehef or 
comfort to those ria 4 es beings, and they were 
left to suffer and die unheeded. The few persons 
who ventared their hives to attend upon their ack 
fnends are mentioned by Thucydides as persons 
of extraordinary generosity, and as having thus 
acted from a sense of honour, not a sense of daty. 
Affection seemed swallowed ap im the general 
protligacy, and hence Athens must have pre- 
sented a pictare, at this period, more frghtfal 
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than we can conceive. It appears as 1f the Great 
Raler of the umverse had sent this plague, to ex- 
hibit to the world how inefficacious the religion 
of Greece was to ensure nmght moral conduct 
among its devotees. Influenced by true religion 
in times of calamity, individuals and nations have 
bowed down in humble supphcation before the 
throne of the Majesty on high to seek his mercy. 
What a contrast this to the conduct of the Athe- 
nians towards their gods on this trying occasion ' 
They were no sooner afflicted, than they became 
infidels. And the contrast 1s equally striking in 
the deeds of charity which have distinguished 
Chnstian communities. when thus sniutten by the 
rod of the Almighty. The kindness and caie of 
the early Christians in similar calamities have 
been well defined as * bnght rp in the history 
of rehgion and humanity.” hen, with unwea- 
ried patience, the Living put their hves into their 
hands, and waited upon the dying and the dead , 
sevking to modify their pams while yet they had 
breath, and paying them due rites as soon as if 
had departed. A rehgion of human fabrication 
is powerless to help man im the time ot trouble, 
while the rehgion of the Bible teaches him the 
source of aid and deliverance 
0 Book! infinite swectnets! let my Aeart 

Suck crvery letter, and a honey pain, 

Precious for any gnefin any part 

To clear the breast, to mullily all pan * 

Heneaat 


In the midst of this calamity at Athens war 
was not forgotten. Those im bealth thirsted for 
revenge upon the Peloponnesians = =7 heir num- 
bers being thinned, however, Perncles found 1t leas 
difficult to maintain the cautious policy of the last 
year. Still, he found it necessary to soothe the 
public mind by an expedition against Pelopon- 
nesus, which he commanded 1n person While 
the enemy was still ravaging Attica, he set sai 
with a ficet of 150 galleys, and 300 horse em- 
barked sn transports, now for the first time formed 
cut of old ships, to Epidaurus, where be wasted 
the greater part of its territory. This effected, 
he then slowly coasted the Acte, and ravaged the 
fields of Trezen, Haliw, and Hermione He nex 
crossed over to the cuast of Laconia, and stormid 
the town of Prasia, and spoiled its territory A 
this point, however, he was stopped by the pes 
talence, which raged in the fleet as in the city 
and he returned soon after Archidamus had 
quitted Attica 

But, notwithstanding this untoward circuin 
stance, as soon as Pericles returned, two of hn 
colleagues, Agnon and Cleopompus, were or 
dered to sail with this fleet to Potidea, m the 
hope of terminating the expensive and tediou: 
resistance of that city These, combined with the 
forces of Phormio, who had already left (hal 
eidice, prosecuted the siege with great vigour 
But it was to no purpose. Their attacks were 
repulsed, and the disease which they had brought 
from home in the fleet spread over the camp, anc 
they were obliged to return home. They left the 
same force which they had found there to block- 
ade the ead but it was now enfeebled by the 
P they transported thither. 

zie accumulated evils at length irritated the 
minds of the Athenians beyond sufferance. The 
popolar resentment rag~d funously against Pe- 
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ricles, aud, despite his opnion, an embassy was 
sent to Sparta with pro of peace. But peace 
was not for Athens. Their proposals were re- 
jected, as the fruits of weakness and fear, which 
mereased the general irritation against Pencles. 
Yet such were the effects of his eloquence, that 
he still maimtained his supremacy among them 

As general of the commonwealth, he had a nght 
to summon the assembly whenever he thonght 
proper, and, in an eloquent harangue, he rescued 
himself from the fary of the multitude. Having 
mounted the speaker's rostrum, he said, “ Your 
anger, Athenians, excites no surprise, because it 
was expeeted, your complaints excite no resent- 
ment, because to complain iw the nght of the 
wretched ‘et, as you mistake both the cause 
and measure of your calannty, | will venture to 
expose such davgerous, such fatal errors. The 
justice und necessity of the war [have often un 

folded, 1t1¢ just that you who have protected 
and saved, should govern Greece, its necessary, 
if you would assert: your pre-eminence, that you 
should now resist the Peloponnesians, On mam 

taining this resolunon, your honour and your 
safety depend ‘The sovereignty of Greece can- 
not be taken up with indifference bke an empty 
pageant of grandeur, or be laid down without 
danger. That domimion which you have some- 
times exercised tyrannically must be upheld and 
detended, otherwise you must subnut to the con- 
tumely of your alles, and the animosity of your 
enenues ‘The hardshipr to winch you are ex- 
posed from war FE foresaw and foretold; the pes- 
tilence it was imposmble for human prudence to 
conjecture. Yet, great and unexpected as our 
misfortunes ate, they are still accidental and tran- 
sitory, while the advantages of the war will be 
permanent, and ite glory immortal, The great- 
ness of our empire extends beyond the ternitories 
of our distant alhes. Of the two elements dengn- 
ed for the use of mankind, the sea and the land, 
we absolutely command the ore In this none 
dare dispute our dominion Let this elevate your 
hopes, and then personal afflictiony will be drowned 
in the tide of pubhe prosperity Bear the strokes 
of Providence with resignation, and you will 
surely repel the assaults of our enemies. It 
the hereditary distinction of Athens never to yield 
to adversity In the midst of danger and wars, 
we have augmented the power and extended the 
fame of acity unrivalled in wealth and splendour, 
and governed by laws and institutions worthy of 
its magnificence and renown, If Athens muet 
perish - as what human grandeur 1 not subycct 
to decay ?—Ilet her not fall through her own 
cowardice , for that would cancel the merit of our 
former virtue, and destroy that edifice at once 

which it has been the work of ages to rear. When 

the walls and harbours of Athens sre no more— 

when the terror of her ficets shall have ccased, 
and her external magnificence crumbled to dust— 

her glory shall remam. ‘This 1» the prize which 
I have exhorted, and still exhort you to defend, 
regardless of the clamours of sloth, the suspicions 
of cowardice, and the persecutions of envy. : 

For the moment the Athenians were convinced 
by this speech, and Pericles escaped the threat- 
ened danger. There were, however, some in 
Athens who still sought his overthrow, and, 
through thar means, probably at the expiration 


of his office as general, he was brought to tral, 
and fined,* on charges connected with that office. 
But he yet triumphed over his enemies; for when 
the popular discontent had subsided and reason 
resumed its sway, Pencles recovered his habitual 

B He was vesiised to OMe. OF, 
other w elected among the generals for the 


ing year. ; 
During the following winter the garrison of 
Potidesa, subdued i A ne, which was sv ex- 
trerve as to compel them to eat human flesh, pro- 
pee to capitulate to the Athenian commanders 

he besiegers themselves were suffering, and 
pet Bea still more to apprehend from the mgour 
of the climate, whence, further influenced, perhaps, 
by their ignorance of the real state of the besieged, 
the generals granted them very favourable terms. 
The garrison and all the inhabitants were allowed 
to leave the city, and proceed to what quarter 
they wished, with a fixed sum of money for the 
journey, and a change of apparel for the women. 
On thesr return, the generals were reprimanded 
for their lemency; and a colony of Athenians, 
amounting to one thousand, were sent to occupy 
the lands and houses of the wanderers. 

As soon as the spring of B.c 429 arrived, a 
Peloponnesian army again assembled at the 1sth- 
mus, under the command of Archidamus. Fear- 
wing the effects of the pestilence, however, which 
still raged in Attica, Archidamus marched into 
the territory of Platwa, where he encamped, and 
prepared to lay it waste. Before he had com- 
mitted any acts of hostility, the Platwans sent 
envoys to him to deprecate hostilities, urging the 
ancient ment of their commonvealth in the Per- 
sian wars, and the privileges solemnly granted to 
it, when, in the battle tn their territory Pausa- 
nias sacrificed to Jupiter, the deliverer, in the 
agora, or open place of meeting, in their city. 
Archidainus rephed by offering then: neutrality. 
The envoys returued with tds answer and, 
after laying it before the people, cuime back, in- 
structed to reply, that it was smpossible for them 
to accede to the proposal of Archidamus without 
the consent of the Athemansa, who had their 
waves and their children in their hands, for they 
should bave reason to fear cither the resentment 
of their allics, or the treachery of the Thebans, 
who, ander the cover of neutrahty, nught 
again surprise them. To obviate this latter ob- 
ser Archidamus offered to take their city, 

usea, and lands, into hu keeping, and, if they 
would withdraw elsewhere during the wir, to 
restore them again when peace was re-vestab- 
lished. Rut the Platwans could not accept this 
without renouncing the friendship of the Athe- 
nians; and, the » when their envoys re- 
turned with this proposal, they requested an 
armistice, that they ought lay it before the 
Athenians, promising to accept it if they could 
obtain ther consent. Archi us granted this 
request, but an answer from Athens cut short 

i The Plateans were called apon 
by the Athenians to keep their faith with their 
ly, and to depend upon Athenian protection , 


Et F 


® The exact amount of this fine is not known Some 
authors say it was fifteen talents, while others say it was 
Gfty, and one account states eighty , but probably even the 
loweet statement is an exaggeration. 
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and they resolved, whatever might befall them, 
to adhere to the fortune of Athens. 

On receiving a declaration to this effect, and 
after having called the gods and heroes of the 
land to witness that he had not invaded 1t without 
just cause, but after the Platsans had first aban- 
doned their ancient confederates, Archidamus 
bent all his thoughts on the object of his expedi- 
tron. After ravaging the country, he invested 
the city with a palisade to prevent egress, the 
forest of Cithzron furnishing him with materials. 
Then, 1n imitation of the Persians, he attempted 
to raise a mound to a level with the walls. This 
mound was piled up with earth and rubbish, 
wood and stones, and was on either side 
by a strong lattice work of forest timber, also 
from Citheron. Seventy days were employed 
in thus work, but as the mound sosn; the be- 
sieged devised expedients for averting the dan- 
ger. They first surmounted the opposite part of 
their wall with a superstructure of brick, secured 
in @ frame of timber, and shielded from fiery 
missiles by raw hides and skins, which protected 
both the workmen and their work. After this, 
finding the mound mse as Ingh as the walls, they 
issued out by night, and scooped out and carned 
away large quantities of the earth from the 
lower part of the mound. But this was discov- 
ered by the Peloponnesians, and they repaired 
the breach with layers of stiff clay, pressed 
closely down on wattles of reed. This required 
more labour to remove, and the besieged next 
undermined the mound, and thus, for a long ume 
unperceived, prevented it from gaining beight. 
Stull the garrison feared that the enemy would 
finally prevail, and they built a second wall, in 
the shape of a half-moon, behind the raised part 
of the old wall, behind which they might retreat 
and assail the enemy. This drove the besegers 
to their last resources. Battering engines were 
employed , and, when the spimt and ingenuity 
ot the bemeged had baffled these assaults, Archi- 
damus caused the hollow between the mound 
and the wall, and all the space which he could 
reach on the other side, to be filled up with fag- 
gots steeped in pitch and sulphur, which were sct 
on fire. The conflagration, which Thucydides 
compares to a burning forest, penetrated to a 
great distance within the city , and, had :t been 
seconded by a favourable wind, on which the be- 
siegers rested their hopes, the city would pro- 
bably have been destruyed. No breeze, how- 
ever, sprung up, and the flames died away, 
whence Archidamus, thwarted and disheartened, 
converted the siege into a blockade. To the pa- 
hsade already surrounding the town, a contra- 
vallation was added, with a double ditch—one 
without, and the other within, These works 
were completed at the autumnal equinox, and a 
sufficient body of troops, half of which were Ba- 
otians, being appointed to guard them, the rest 
returned to Peloponnesus. 

Durning this year the Spartans in an- 
other expedition, 1n order to shut out ‘he Athe- 
mans from the western seas, by crushing their 
allies on that side of Greece. y were called 
upon to this conquest by the Ambracians, who, 
having in vain attempted the reduction of Argos 
during the preceding year, concerted a new ex- 
pedition agamst the of Acarnania. As the 
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Acarnanians, from their power and position, 
were among the moet important of the Atheman 
allies, and as the Ambracians held out the hope 
that the subjugation of Acarnania would be foi- 
lowed by that of Cephallenia and Zacynthas, 
and perhaps of Naupactus, which would render 
the western seas almost inaccessible to the Athe- 
nian arms, Sparta readily responded to the call. 
So, also, did Corinth, the parent of the Ambra- 
cian colony ; she warmly entered into the views of 
the Ambracians, and promised active assistance. 

The plan of this campaign was, that a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet should sail to Leucas; and, in 
conjunction with the squadrons of Leucas, An 
actorium, and Ambracia, should then proceed 

nst the maritime towns of Acarnania  Be- 
fore this fleet. which was to sail from Corinth, 
was yet in readiness, the Spartans despatched 
their admiral Cnemus, with one thousand men 
at arms, in a few galleys, to Leucas. When 
Cnemus arrived there. he found the squadrons of 
the northern alhes assembled, and he forthwith 
put himself at their head for the invasion of 
Acarnania. Besides the Greek troops, many 
barbarians were drawn thither, in the hope of 
booty, as the Chaomans, Thesprotiane, Mo'os- 
sians, Atintanians, Paravwans, and Orestians, 
which were tnbes of Epirus, and of the cen- 
tral islands With this mixed force, Cnemus 
marched against Stratus, the principal city of 
Acarnania. 

In the course of the preceding winter, the 
Athemans had been led from the danger to 
which their alhes in this quarter were exposed 
by the Ambracians, to send Phormio with a 
squadron of twenty gullcys to Naupactus, where 
he was to guard the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, and to prevent the passage of vessels from 
all hostile ports, whether Cormthian or other- 
wise. When they perceived themselves threat- 
ened by sea and land, the Acarnanians sent to 
beg succours from Phormio, but, as the fleet 
from Corinth was expected, he could not leave 
his station, and Stratus was left to its own means 
of defence. And these, 1n the end, proved suffi- 
cient. The invaders advanced in three divi- 
sions —the Chaonians and the other barbarians 
in the centre, the Leucadians and Anactorians 
on the right, and the Ambracian and Pelopon- 
nesian troops, with Cnemus, on the left. Eager 
for their plunder, the barbanans pushed forward 
with blind impetuosity, and commenced the as- 
sault before the Greeks had reached the city. 
This led to their overthrow, and the defeat of 
the mvaders. The Stratians, discovering heir 
disorder as they approached, laid an ambush for 
them near the w 
them, attacked them in front, while their troops 
am the ambuscade rose upon them m the rear. 
A dreadful slaughter ensued ; and though Cne- 
mus, on his approach, caused the Stratians to re- 
treat, yet he deemed it expedient to retire from 
Acarnania, and after burying the dead and dis- 
banding his army, he returned to Peloponnesus. 


During these events, the Pel nesian fleet 
sailed out of the Corinthian It conssted 
page Aaasbtr galleys; and, as it was nearing 


Acarnanian coast, over against Patra, 1t was 
by Phormio, 
commonly 


who, aided by a wind 
blew out of the gulf at sunrise, 


; 
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|; and which drove the windward ships against 


those in the centre, thereby causing confusion 
and dismay—suok many galleys, took twelve 
others, and dispersed the rest. On his return 
from the pursuit, Phormio carned his prizes into 
the harbour of Molycmum; and, after raising a 
'rophy on the headiand of Rhium, and dedicat- 
ing one of the captured vessels to Posesdon, he 
returned to Naupactus. 

The few ships which esca in this battle 

yroceeded to the Elean arsenal of Cyllene. As 
he Spartans conceived that it was owing to the 
meapacity of the admiral that they had been de- 
feated, they sent thither three of their citizens— 
Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron, to act as 
his counsellors or colleagues. On their arrival, 
exertions were made to refit the ships engaged 
n the last action, and to procure reinforcements 
rom the alhes Aware of this, Phormio sent to 
request additional force from Athens without de- 
ay, but this was delayed tll Phormio had again 
‘ontended with and defeated the Peloponnesan 
flect, although it consisted of scventy-seven gal- 
leys After this discomfiture, the Peloponnesian 
commanders stole away in the night, and, with 
he exception of the Leucadian contingent, made 
‘or Corinth 

Soon after the departure of the Pelopon- 
nesians, Phornmio was joined by the squadron he 
had soheited at Athens, and, thus reinforced, 
he suled to Acarnania, in order to catabhish the 
Athenian interest on a surer foundation in Stra- 
us and some other towns, where there was a 
party disaffected toward iat. Some obnoxious 
ndividuals were sent into exile, and Coronta 
was obliged to receive one of its banished citi- 
zens, who was a partisan of Athens. Having 
effected his purpose, Phormio returned to Nau- 
pactus, where he spent the winter, and, when 
the spring arrived, he carried his prisoners and 
his prizes to Athens The freemen among these 
prisoners were shortly after exchanged for as 
many Athenians, prisoners with the Pelopon- 
nesians, 

While the Peloponnetisn fleet remained yet 
assembled on the Corinthian coast, a plan was 
suggested by the Megarians for striking a dead- 
ly blow at Athens, by surprising Pireus, Which, 
being deemed secure from danger as as us the 
Athenians were masters at sea, was left un- 
guarded. A select body of seamen were to take 
each his oar, seat-cover, and thong, which were 
necessary 1pplements for the rowers of ancient 
galleys, and to cross the isthmus to Megara, 
where, in the fe of Nisea, they would find 
forty galleys, which they were to man, and pass 
over with to Pireus. These men reached 
Niszea in the night, and put to sea, as was pro- 
posed ; but, instead of proceeding to Pirsus, the 
commanders, as if they were alarmed at the great- 
ness of the enterprise, sailed to Salamis. At 
that place they made themselves masters of 
three ships, which were stationed at the fort of 
Budoram to blockade the port of Megara. Thus 
successful, they attacked the fort, and ranged over 
the sland in search of plunder. But this tended 
to defeat the object of their enterprise. While 
they were thus employed, fire signals conveyed 
the intelligence to Athens, and the gaa ty A 
was put in motion to repel the invaders. i 
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AE matey, oat gray in Pireus, the rest sailed to 

; the invaders retired before them, 

and made their way to Corinth, This alarm 

became a wholesome warning to the Athenians, 

henceforth the Pirwus was secured by chains at 

the mouths of the harbours, aod other suitable 
fons were employed. 

With these events the offensive operations of 
the Peloponnemane ceased for thin year. Ap for 
the Athenians, they had engaged in none, exc: pt 
an expedition neat the towns of Chaleidice 
and Bnttiaa. his expedition was first directed 
against the Botturan town Spartolus, and was 
defeated by the united forces of that city and 
Olynthus in a battle fought near Spuirtolus 
the Athenians were put to the rout, and driven 
into Potul@wa, leaving all their generals, and 
about fuur hundred men, dead on the ficld 
But this check was probably the occasion of more 
Important movements, which took place in the 
autumn, in the same quarter. 

The powerful sovereigu of Thrace, Sitalees, 
had, by his treaty of allaunce with Athens, as re- 
corded in a former page, engaged to compel its 
revolted dependencies in Chaleidice to return to 
their obedience = This had been hitherto de- 
layed , but he now came in person, at the head 
of a nuincrous host, to redeem his pledge. But 
this was not the only work he bad to perform 
Soon after he had contracted an alliance with 
Athens, Sitalees was induced, by large proniupes 
made by Perdiecas, hing of Macedonia, to re 
concede him with the Athenan«k These pro- 
mie had never been performed, and Sitalecs 
reselved to punish Perdiccas for his fithlesencss 
This wan the first object of his expedition . and, 
in effecting it, he met with litde resistance — He 
carried with hin Amyntas, the brother of Per- 
diccas, whom he mtended to place on the throne 
of Macedonia, and he directed bis march into 
the province which had been their father’s ap- 
panage. In this province several of the towns 
opened their gates to the invader, and others, as 
Fidomene and Europus, were bemeged. The 
former of these cities was taken, but the latter 
made so vigorous a defence, that Sitalces raised 
the mege, and proceeded through Lower Mace- 
dony toward Chaleidice. As he passed on, his 
host ravaged the country without opposition 
Before them the land was as a gurdcu, bebind 
them asa desolate waste 

Although Perndbecas had made peace with 
Athens, yet he had secretly sent aid to their 
enemies in the wvasion of Acarnania, whence, 
before Sitalees eet out on his expedition, the 
Athenians sent ambassadors to urge him to per- 
form his promise with reference to Chaleidice 
without delay At the same time, they pro- 
mised that, on his arrival on Chalcuiice, he 
should find an Atheman armament ready to co- 
operate with him both by sea aud lind = On ar- 
riving there, however, Sitalees found not the 
armament which was to have supported him, but 
envoys, with nts and excuses to cover the 
real motive of this breach of prompe., namely, 
that as he had eo long delayed, the Athenians 
did not expect that he would keep his word. 
Had Sitalces not been eager for the work of de- 
struction, this might have turned him aside, 
but, steady to his purpose, he wasted the terri- 
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tory of the Chalcidians aud Bottweans for eight 
days with a part of his army, while the rest were 
collecting il in Macedonia. At the end af 
that time, the season becoming boisterous, and 
his provisions beginning to fail, he resolved on 
aretreat. Before he did so, Perdiecas gained 
over Seuthes, the king’s favourite nephew, by 
promuing hun the hand of his aster Stratonice, 
with a large portion. and the Lust fruit of this 
formidable expedition, therefore, was the mar- 
rigs of an Odrysian prince and a 

princess 

Such were the leading events of this third 

year of the Puloponnesian war. There was yet 
{ one event, which, though it happens to all mat- 
t kind albke, proved more important in ity copse- 
quences than all the feats of arms accomphshed 
both to Athens and to Grecce at large. Pericles 
had lost his two sons Nanthippus and Paralus, 
with bis sister and many valued friends, bg the 
plague, and at Jenygth he fell a victim to tts 
ravages Inmelf He seems to have died with 
philosophical composure, for when the wowen 
who attended him hang a chann round his nech, 
he showed it, ina playful mood, to a friend, as a 
sign to what a pass hie disorder had brought 
him, when he could submit to such trifling 
When, also, his friends, as they gathered round 
lis bed recalkd to remembrance the military 
exploits he had performed, aud enumerated the 
trophics he had raised, he calmly reminded them 
that other generals had dope un much,*adding 
an asservon which is scarcely borne out by his 
history —that he never caused an Athenian to 
pat on mourning, Which he looked upon as his 
highest praise = And so, trath, it would have 
been, if his words had been correct, but of he 
had unvolyved the country in the war yct unter- 
timated, as ancient historians seem to intimate, 
then he deccisved brmseltf, and he died with 
ale im hw right hand Parents were yet 
steeped im sorrow for their children, and chal- 
dren for their parents, from ove end of Greece 
to the other, while the Jand itself was arrayed in 
wournmng Truly there are no errors sv hard to 
be discovered as our own Sino hardens the con- 
suienee, and even imduces mankind to beheve 
that they are righteous m_ the sight of God and 
au 

Ciod, however, who 1s of purer cyes than to 
behold amiquity, can never be deceived By 
Hhm all human actions are weighed 1n the bal- 
ances and a woe 18s denounced upon all those 
who are found wanting in righteousness. And 
in such a state all mankind stand in his sight 
How then can they be justified? By faith m 
Christ, the atomng Saviour, Sinners, beng 
clothed 1n that garment of mghteousness wrought 
out for them by the Son of God, find a sure 
refuge from impending wrath. 

On the death of his two sons, who were pure 
Athenmns, Pencles, seeing his name and race 
threatened with extinction, which was a thought 
of intolerable bitterness to a Greek, petitioned 
the people to bestow the privileges of an Athe- 
nian citizen upon the son of As from which 
he onc} mag nibh et Sopa ypaloent y the law winch 
Pencles proposed. According to 
Plutarch, he wished to repeal this law; but this 
wac unnecessary, for the people willingly legiu- 
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mated his natural sop, permitting him to be en- 
rolled m his father’s family, and to take his 
father’s name. But neither this new-made Peri- 
eles, ncr any citizen of Athens, was able ta take 
the place which by the death of this great man 
had become vacant. The fragments of his power 
were snatched up by unworthy hands, and Athens 
 decaorey sunk from her lofty pusition into the 
d 


isprace. 

The winter passed away in peace, as before, but 
Attica was no sooner again ennched with the fruits 
of the earth, than a Peloponnesian army, under 
the command of Archidamus, again Lud it waste. 
The Athenian cavalry, however, was employed 
in desuitory attacks, which prevented Ins heht 
troops from spreading over the country, and in- 
festing the immediate nuighbourhood of the cits, 
s) that the desolauions were not 60 extensive as 
heretofore. Harassed by them, indeed, the Pelo- 
ponnesians, hasing consumed their stores, and 
those which they could collect in Attica, returned 
home, and were dishanded 

In the mean time new troubles were preparing 
for Athens. Among tts most valuable and pow- 
erful dependen:c.es was the sland of Lesbos which 
was divided between ary republics, each claming 
useparate and equal independency Among 
the most powerful of these republics were Mity- 
kone and Methymia. and, in truth, the names of 
the others are scarcely known, and, therefore, 
they could pot have been of great amportance 
The mhabitants of Lesbos were of .Bohan ex- 
traction, and hence disposed to the Spartan alh- 
ance, but more cspecialls to the Baeotian, rather 
than to the Athenians, to which the course of 
events and the naval supenority of Athens had 
led them. This was particularly the feeling at 
Mutylene ; and before the war had broken out, 
the Mitylencans had only been prevented from 
casting off the Athenian yoke by the reluctance 
whieh the Spartans had shown to break the 
Thirty Years’ ‘Iruce But the motives which kd 
to the design still continued , and the alte red state 
of affairs having now opened a fair prospect of 
success, the Mityleneans pre pared for revolt. 

The causes which conspired to render the Mi- 
tyleneans eager for a revolution were manifold 
But the leading cause was, that in Mitylene the 
anstocratical party was powerful, and an anmsto- 
cratical party, if not oppressed, must always have 
been insecure where Athenian influence prevailed. 
Ilence they had perpetual reason to dread that 
their too powerful ally might one day cncourage 
their subjects to revolt. But this motive was only 
sectional, pervading the raling caste alone there 
was another, which was, doubtless, more generally 
felt, as interesting to Mitylenean patnotusm ‘The 
time had been when Mitylene carned on success- 
ful war with Athens, and had excrcised a supre- 
macy over the other towns of the island, hke that 
of Athens ovir her confederacy. This could 
never be forgotten by a ple who, lke the 
other Greeks, thirsted for glory. And these re- 
collections of their city’s ancient greatness, be- 
caine more bitter as Athens increas d mm power, 
and threatened to swallow up all remains of their 
independence. Hence it was that they resolved, 
on the first opportunity, to throw off her yoke for 
ever. In the mean time preparations were going 
forward for the enterprise. ships were built, for- 
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tfications were gradually enlarged and strength- 
ened; and in the spring of this year, nic, 428, 
these works being far ndvanced, agents were 
sent into the Euxine to bring a supply of corn 
and a body of hght troops, that they night be 
enabled to carry their intended measure into 
effect. Atthe same time, also, the pepulation of 
Mity lene was receiving continual additions from 
the smaller towns sulyect to her influence, these 
being impelled thither by persuasion or force 
Sull much remamed to be done before matters 
were npe tor hosthty; and when the Leshan 
contingents were called for this spring, Mity lene 
sent ten galleys to Athens. 

Bat the Athenians were not left in ignorance 
of the proceedings at Mitviene | Among her 
neighbours that repubhe had rovals and enemies, 
of which Methymna, the second eity in the mland, 
and ‘Penedos, a neighbouring wland, stood torth 
as the most consmeuous These saw through the 
motives of the preparations Mitvlene was mak- 
nz, and, dreading her saceess sent information 
thervet to Athens (Pharr report was confirmed 
by the tostipony of some of her own citizens an 
the Atheman interest. “Phese yomned im attesting 
the meditated rebellion. but the Athenians, afflie 
ted by war and pestilence, were slow to beheve , 
und, instead of sending an armament, they only 
sent envoys, to require the Mityleneans to dest 
from measntes which gave alarm to Methynna, 
and umbrage to Athens Bat this requisition win 
disregarded, and the envoys returned wath the 
intelhyence that the same line ot conduct was 
still pursued at Maty lene 

On recensing this report, a flect, wloch was 
then ready to set sail to the Peloponnesus, under 
the command of Cleippides, was directed to 
change its course and proceed to Mitylene. It 
was recollected at Athens, that a festival of 
Apollo war at hand, which war usually cele- 
brated at some distance from the aty by the 
whole population = Cleippides was ordered to 
embrace this opportunity of surprising them in 
the performanee of this ceremony ‘This design, 
however, was rendered abortive by the activity 
of a Mitylenean merchant, who, passing from 
Athens to Eubma, proceeded southward to Ge- 
ruvstus, and reached Mitylene before the Athe- 
nian armament arrived to take the city His 
advice not only prevented the Mitylencans froin 
leaving their city, but prepared them to appear in 
such a state of defence as induced Cleippides to 
listen to their reqnest for an armustice, for the 
purpose of sending an embassy to Athens to re- 
move the suspicions raised against them. 

This transaction, however, was only a contriv- 
ance on the part of the Mityleneans to gain time. 
At the bame time that their envoys set sail for 
Athens, they secretly despatched others to Sparta, 
requesting to be admitted into the Pcloponnesian 
confederacy, that they might thercby be entitled 
to the protection of that powerful league These 
ambassadors were favourably hc ard in a conven- 
tion of the Peloponnesian representatives; and 
they received assurance of immi diate and effec- 

assistance by a fresh invasion of Attica, which 
it was boped would divert the Athentans from 
their attempt upon Mitylene. 

As soon as this resolution was taken, the con- 
tingents, which had been recently disbanded, were 
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again to meet at the isthmus. The Spar- 
tans arrived there first ; — they emery ee 
preperations for transporting a fleet 
isthmus into the Saronic guif. But 
their allies were not so ardent at this time in the 
cause. They had spoiled the Attic harvest, and 
were now so busied with their own, that they re- 
y obeyed the summons to a fresh expe- 


on. 

While the Spartans were in this dilemma, 
Athens showed herself still powerful. Although 
the Mitylenean envoy had represented that state 
as in the last stage of weakness, from war and the 
plague, they saw her sending out her sons on 
every hand to combat with her foes. A squadron 
of thirty galleys was sent under Asopius, a son 
of Phormio, to ravage the maritime districts of 
Laconia, and then to proceed to Acarnania; while 
another, of a hundred galleys, manned partly with 
her own citizens, and partly with aliens, coasted 
the ssthmus, and then proceeded to make descents 
on various parts of the Peloponnesian coast. This 
induced the Spartans to return home, and the 
Athenians, having accomplished the purpose of 
their expedition, followed their example. 

Notwithstanding, the design of preventing the 
immediate pressure of the siege of Mitylene was 
in part accomplished. The Athenian force in 
that quarter was so little equal to its object, that 
the Mityleneans made an expedition against Me- 
thymna, hoping that, with the aid of a party 
among the citizens friendly to their cause, they 
should be able to take thatcity. ‘This enterprise 
failed ; and after marching tn succession to An- 
tissa, Pyrrha, and Eressus, where they strength- 
ened the fortifications, and secured the ascendancy 
of their partizans, they returned to Mitylene. 
These occurrences induced the Athenians to send 
in the autumn a body of a thousand heavy armed 
infantry, under Paches, who, on his arrival, car- 
ned a wall across the land-side of the city, and 
built forts in some of the strongest positions , 60 
that Mitylene was blockaded both by sea and land 
before the season of winter was over. 

The expedition under Asopius, before men- 
tioned, completed tts desigos upon Lacoma, after 
which he sent back the greater part of his fleet, 
and pursued hie voyage to the west He made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Ciniade, and then 
pushed forward into the intenor of the Leucadian 
territory, where he fell, with a part of his force, 
in battle. 

It seems almost incredible that Athens should 
have been able, after, and even in the imidst af, 
so much nicely to make such extraordinary 
exertions inst her vamed and implacable foes, 
Bat this been at the expense of her treasures, 
of which Pencles had boasted before the war 
comm These treasures, which had been 
the sinews of the war, were now exhausted. It 
became a question, therefore, how the sicge of 
Mitylene was to be carned on. Without money 
they could neither equip fleets nor pay their sol- 
diers, and the only expedient was to impose an 
ex i -tax to meet the present 
exigencies. i aced two hundred talents ; 
and with this sum 3 ‘was sent out, under 
and four colleagues, to 
levy contributions friends and foes . an ex- 
pedition in which he was unsuccessful ; for, 
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passing down the valley of the Meander he was 
overpowered and slain, with a great part of bis 
troops, by a body of Carians and Samians, who 
Oe eo ee acaoacias Oak ce 
€ ens was thas w 
foes, her fa:thful allies, the Platesans, seem to have 
been forgotten. had now been closel 
blockaded for nearly two years, and famine, wit 
all its horrors, bn to appear in the streets. 
The hope of re +H was f geod to hold out longer 
became impossible ; and no mercy was expected 
from the besiegers. In this situation of affairs, 
Theznetus, a soothsayer, and Eupomidas, one of 
their generals, conceived the project of escaping 
across the enemy's lines. When it was first pro- 
posed, this plan was unanimously adopted ; but as 
the time for its execution approached, half of the 
garrison shrank from the danger, and, finally, 
only about two hundred adhered to ther resolu- 
tion These, led by the contrivers of the enter- 
prise, taking advantage of a dark and stormy 
night, directed their march to the middle of the 
interval between two towers of the battlement 
raised by the enemy around the walls of Platea. 
It was known that in such nights the sentinels 
took shelter in the towers, and left the intervening 
battlements unguarded ; and it was on this prac- 
tice that the success of the adventure chiefly de- 
‘nded, Having passed the ditch unperceived, 
adders were placed, and twelve men, armed with 
short swords, and led by Ammeas, son of Cone- 
bus, proceeded to secure the two nearest towers. 
Behind these came another party, armed with 
short spears; and many were already mounted, 
when the fall of a tile, broken off from a battle- 
ment by one of the Platzans as he Jaid hold of 1t, 
alarmed the sentinels, and bronght the whole 
force of the besiegers to the walls. Confusion, 
increased by the din of the storm, followed, but, 
after much danger, the adventurers made their 
way through their foes, and escaped to Athens, 
having lost only one man, who was taken pri- 
soner. 

When the Spartans were compelled to abandon 
the idea of invading Attica a second time during 
the summer of this year, they resolved to send 
succours to Mitylene, and directed their allies to 
equip a fleet of forty galleys, which their admn- 
ral Alcidas was to conduct thither in the course 
of the next summer, B.c. 427. This was made 
known to the Mityleneans early in the year by a 
Spartan named Salethus, who contnved to make 
his way into the city through the Athenian lines 
by ascending the course of a torrent. The sum- 
mer came, and, with it, brought the promised 
ad Alerdas was sent, with his fleet, to Mity- 
lene, and an army, under Cleomenes, proceeded 
to invade Attica. Cleomenes was successful. 
He committed ravages scarcely less destructive 
than those of the second mvason, and then re- 
turned home. But the issue of the expedition 
under Aleidas was different. Instead of 
vigorously forward to the main end of his com- 
mission, he lost ume on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus; and when he reached the Cyclades, he 
heard that Mitylene had fallen into the hands of 
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ished beara they would make their own terms 
with Athenians. This alarmed the rulin 
Greading a capitulation from whic 

excluded, they agreed to surren- 
der the city, and to cast themselses on the mercy 
of Upon these terms the gates 
and Paches permitted them to 
ibassy to Athens, engaging that until 
the pleasure of the Athenians was known, he 
would not deprive any Mitylenean esther of life 
or liberty. Notwithstanding, under the 
of respecting their persons, the principal leaders 
of the revolt were removed to safe custody in 
Tenedos, till the return of the envoys. 

On discovering this state of affairs, Alcidas 
bent his course southward. He carried with 
him a namber of prisoners, clnefly Iomans, who, 
not expecting to see a Peloponnesian ficet in 
their waters, had taken the enemy for .\the- 
mans, and had thus fallen into their bands 
When he touched at Myonnesuy, near Teus, 
Alendas considered himself bound to adhere to the 
cruel policy which Sparta had adopted. Al- 
though he been lately assured that these un- 
happy men were, at heart, his friends, he ordered 
most of them to he put to death, the remamder, 
throngh the remonstrance of some Samians from 
An, who met him at Ephesus, were liber ited 

While the Peloponnesian fleet had lan among 
the Cyclades, it had been seen by the two Athe- 
man state galleys, the Salanunta, and the Parn- 
las, which hastened with the uformation to 
Paches. The danger seemed great to the Athe- 
nians, whence Paches, who had already reduced 
Antissa, deferred the subjugation of Lesbos, and 
eet out 1n pursuit of Aleidas = He chased him as 
far as Patmos; but there, finding that the enemy 
was too far ahead to be overtaken, he returned 
to his work at Lesbor 

Before Paches reached J.esbos, an opportunity 
was offered him to do service to bis country, but 
in doing which he marred his otherwise fair 
character with a blot of eternal infamy. Colo- 
ada once famous fur the wealth of its citizens, 

g torn by contending factions about three 
years before this date, one party, obtaining assist- 
ance from Itamanes, a Persian officer, subordi- 
nate to the satrap of Sardis, expelled their oppo- 
nents. The fugitives ssed themselves of 
Notium, the sea-port of Colophon, and became 
there a separate commonwealth But faction 
soon became nfe even among this body, and it 
arose to such a pitch that one party applied to 
the satrap himself, Pissuthnes, for assistance. 
Thu was afforded them, and their oppunents 
were, im consequence, expelled from Notsum. 
But, at the same time, the victorions party were 
compelled to submit to the government of their 
enemies at Colophon, who had pre-occupied the 
favour of the satrap. At this juncture, Paches 
came, with his fleet, into the ced sien mig of 
Notiom, and the new fagitives ed his pro- 
tection, and that of the Athenian commonwealth, 
to which they asserted they had been faithful. 
Paches listened to their request, and, landing 
his forces, desired a conference with se ra 

ian forces. - 


Arcadian and Persian troops, he ordered the un- 
fortunate general, contrary to his solemn pledge, 


ta be cruelly executed. e Colophians of the 
adverse party were then put into the possession 


of Nottuum, and soon after they were strength- 
ened by a body of Colopuan refugees, whom 
the Athemans collected from their various places 
of exile. 

On the return of Paches to Mitylene, one of 
his measures was as little consistent with his 
phghted faith as his treatment of Hippias. Hav- 
ing consummated his conquest of the island, al) 
the Mityleneans who had been active in the re- 
volt, together with those who had been lodged 
in Tenedos, and the Spartan Salethus, were 
sent to Athens. This measure scems to have 
been hastened, that he might be enabled to send 
the greater part of Ins forces home. He re- 
mnained with the rest to administer the affairs of 
the island. 

On the arrival of these prisoners at Athens, 
the assembly met to deternnine upon their fate. 
Eager for revenge, the Spartan Sulwthur was 
ordered to numediate execution, but the fate of 
the Mitsleneans became the subject of a length- 
ned discussion It would probably have been 
nigeorous, if at had been determined only by eir- 
cumstances, seam that the utmost resentment 
presailed at Athens agninst them for resoltng 
ata tine when her treasury was evhuuated, and 
she was cnfeebled by her domestic calamity, and 
the war waged against her by the Pelopon- 
sian confederacy, but the assembly was 
wajyed by a man who, since the death of Pe- 
nek s, had heen gradually ring to power, and 
who acquired celebrity agian Atheman asyco- 
phant and demagogue, whence a severe doom 
awaited them That man was Cleon, son of 
Clernetas 

Cleon, who was a tanner by trade, entered 
carly upon a pohtical career, finding at more iu 
crative, as well as more dazzling, than his occu- 
a He possessed but slender abilities, and 
ns knowledge of public affairs was extremely 
circumsenbed. Stil he could talk, and the mul- 
titude Nstened to him But it was perhaps to 
the contrast which his language and mauner ex- 
hibited to the ancient style of oratory, that he 
owed hin pre-emimence While that was calm, 
grave, earnest, and majestic, and varied with but 
httle action, his oratory was nnpetuous and 
coarse, set off with a stentorian voice, and with 
vehement gesticulations. Throwing open or 
casting aside his upper garment, Cleon would 
clap his thgh and rush from one side of the 
speaker's stand to the other, which at once 
amused and caught the favour of the multitude 
By this means, Cleon endeavoured to make up 
for his deficiency of knowledge and intellect. 
Added to this, he claimed the reputation of being 
a plain straightforward man, who always kept 
the good of the people in view, and endeavoured 
to take the shortest course to that consumma- 
tion. By this means, he gained credit for honest 
patriotism, while he watched every turn of the 
popular inclination, that he might anticipate or 
caer ay 4 that inclination. . 

In the of Hermippus, the comic poet, 
Cleon had been hike a gia fags other biting 
and importunate insect, in attacks upon 
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Pericles. His 
equally the o of his eslaummions invectives. 

us, at the time of the first Peloponnesian 1n- 
vasion, he loudly seconded the popular clamour 
which called on Pericles to meet the enemy in 
the field. Rut the line of policy adopted by Cleon, 


which chiefly bears on the subject of the panish- , 


ment of the Mityleneans, was, that he ever treated 
the allies of the commonwealth with despotic 
harshness—as subjects who had no nght to in- 
terfere with the will of the sovereign state, or to 
murmur at her exactions. Hence it was not dif- 
ficnit to foresee what course he would pursue in 
the case of Mitylene Knowing that the public 
mind was disposed to mgour, and feeling that it 
was a fur opportunity of increamng his popu- 
larity, an fying Ins sordid cupidity, he sn- 
flamed the popular humour, and succeeded in 
carrying a8 ree, that not only the prisoners 
sent hy Paches to Athens, but all the adult cit:- 
zens of Mitylenc, should perish, and the women 
and children be enslaved. 

The command for this wholesale massacre was 
despatched to Mitylene the same day ; but on the 
next, when the passions winch had been heated 
by the debate were cooled, many who had voted 
with the majority recoiled at the thought of such 
severity, and wished that they could recall the 
sentence. The Mitylenean envoys and their Athe- 
nian fnends took advantage of this altered state 
of public fecling, and induced the presiding ma- 
gistrates to call another assembly, and put the 
question to the vote The ferocious Cleon again 
came forward to advocate the measure, and it 
may he supposed that his oratory was more ve- 
hement than on the preceding day, since his po- 
pularity was now somewhat at stake He endea- 
voured, indeed, to shaine the people out of their 
humanity, and to show that a democratical go- 
vernment, which is hable to such sudden changes 
of mvod, waa unfit to rule over other states. But 
his argumauts and boisterous oratory were at this 
time alike vain. The cause of the Mityleacans 
was pleaded by Diodotus, who had opposed the 
decree in the previous assembly, and hic peiie 
now seconded by the better feelings of the assem- 
bly, prevailed. The decree was repealed, and a 
galiey wus despatched with orders for Paches not 
to put the decree into exeention. Although the 
other galley had started twenty -four hours sooner, 
yet that which bore the errand of mercy, being 
rowed by men who were nerved to action hy 
promises of reward, arrived just as the fatal order 
was put tuto the hands of Paches another hour, 
and the street. of Mitylene would have flowed 
with blood. Yet were the prisoners at Athens, 
more than one thousand in number, all sacrificed 
to the vengeance of the people, as Cleon had pro- 
posed, without even the form ofatrial. Miaty lene, 
also, was deprived of all remains of indepen- 
dence: her walls were razed, her navy was seized, 
and she was no longer allowed to retain even the 
The whole island, 

the territory of Methymna, was 
to three thousand shares, the 
tithe of which was consecrated to the gods, and 
the rest allotted to Attic colomsts; to whom the 


rank of a tributary state. 
moreover, exce 


Lesbians, who were allowed to till the groand, ' 


‘were to pay a fixed rent. 


| they 
From these transactions it will be seen that the ! tion. 
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and his administration were ' 


public temper of Athens was fickle—that it was 
rather swayed pe Ae passions of orators than by 
sober reason. is is also obscrvable in the fate 
of Paches, who returned about this period to 
Athens, and who expected to reap honours and 
rewards for his distinguished services. But m 
this he was disappointed. His services were for- 
gotten, and he was ht to tmal on some 
charge, the particulars of which are not recorded , 
and, exther having been convicted, or perceiving 
that conviction was inevitable, he stabbed himself 
in the presence of his judges. His own hand 
committed the retributive act for having so trea- 
cherously cut off Hippias. But this by no means 
extenuates the mgratitude of the Athenian peo- 
ple. for that they were ungrateful to Paches us 
proved by the fact, that his name in later times 
was frequently jomed with the names of Mil- 
tiades, Themistocles, and Aristides, by orators 
who declaim:d against Atheman envy and ingra- 
titude, His fate was determined by the virulence 
with which he wan assailed by the orators who 
spoke on the occasion of histmal these, as in the 
assembly which met to decide on the fate of the 
Mityleneans, worked upon the multitude for cval. 

he heart of the humane reader must sicken 
as he passes from the record of one tragedy to 
another Yet those which have been recorded 
may prepare his mind for that which follows in 
the course of history, although it 18 more fearful 
im its nature. He may have concluded that no 
action was too bloody fur the Greeks to commit, 
proud as they were of their civilization. War had 
so deadened the feehogs of humanity in the Gre- 
cian breast, that they breathed extermir ation 
each one against his fellow No ties of kindred 
were taken into the account, or, if they were, 
they appear only to have administered to mutual 
animosity 

The garrison of Platwa was by this time re- 
duced to the last stage of weakoess. The Spar- 
tans might, indeed, have taken the city by assault 
before, but they had a motive for wishing to bring 
the siege to a different termination. They looked 
forward to a peace, which they might have to 
conclude upon the usual terms of a mutual resti- 
tution of conquests made in the war. and in this 
case, 1f Plata fell by storm, they would be com- 

‘led to restore it to Athens Qn the contrary, 
if Platwa capitulated, they might allege that it 
Was no conquest, and treat the garrison as they 

leased. With this view, they protracted the 

lockhade, until at length they discovered that the 
garrison was unable to defend ther walls, and 
then, in the spimt of this refined pohcy, they sent 
a herald to propose that they shoold surrender to 
the Spartans, on condition that Spartan judges 
should decide upon their fate; which terms were 
accepted. 

In a few days, commissioners arnved from 
Sparta, to hold the promised tnal. But this proved 
amere mockery Instead of the usual forms of 
ee ee ee 

ves upon to answer i question : 
“Whether, in the isti wan, they Neal uectened 
any service to Sparta her allies?” Alarmed 
at such an interrogative, which they could not 
answer satisfactorily, the requested that 
might plead for themselves without restric- 
This request was granted, and their defence 
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was conducted by Astymachnus and Laco, the 
latter of whom was connected by tes of hospi- 


The line of argument which the Pliatean orators 
adopted was convincing and pathetic to the last 
degree. They pointed oat the absurdity of send- 
ing commissioners to inquire whether the garm- 
son of a besieged town were frends to the be- 
stegers—they appealed to their services and 

erings in the Persian war, when they alone 
among the Bootians remained constant to the 
cause of Greece—they pleaded an important 
oblgation which they had more recently con- 
ferred on Sparta, whom they had succoured with 
a third part of their force, when her cxistence 
was threatened by the Messemans, after the 
earthquake —they urged that their allhance with 
Athens had been formed by the advice and ap- 
probation of the Spartans themselves, and that 
justice and honour forbade them to renounce a 
connexion which they had sought as a favour, 
and from which they had derived great advan- 
tages—they maintained that they had not broken 
the last peace, but had been treacherously sur- 
prised by the Thebans, contrary to the taith of 
treahes—and they concluded by showing, that 1f* 
their former merits were not sufficient to out- 
wagh past offences, they were, at least, entitled - 
to the Greek usage of war, which forbade pro- 
ceeding to the last extremity with an enemy who 
had voluntanly surrendered himsclf, and that, as 
ia had proved by the patience with winch they 

endured the torments of hunger, they pre- 
ferred pershing to falling into the bands of the 
Thebans, they had a mght to demand that they 
should not be placed in a worse condition by their 
own act; but that, if they were to gain nothing 
by their capitulation, they should be restored to 
the state m which they were when they made 
that capitulation 

Voahappily, the Platwans had nothing to rely 
upon bat the mercy and honour of the Spartans, 
principles which were unknown in their public 
transactions. Yet they appear to have been so 
much affected by the appeal of the Platwan ora- 
tors, that the Thc bans, distrusting their firmness, 
Judged it necessary to reply These orators 
treated the question as one existing between the 
Platewans and themsely es—attmbuted the conduct 
of their ancestors in the Perwan war to the com- 
pulsion of a small dominant faction— pleaded the 
services which the Thebans had rendered to the 
Spartans—depreciated the patriotic deeds of the 
Platwans as the result of their attachment to 
Athens, whom they had assisted in all her under- 
takings against the hberties of Greece— defended 
the attempt which they had made upon Platxa, 
on the ground that they had been invited by a 
number of its most influential citizens—and 
charged the Platwans with a breach of faith in 
the execution of their Theban prisoners, whose 
blood cried as loudly for vengeance as they did 
for - The Thebans prevailed. Consider- 
was their most useful and power- 


ly ; and when the ceremony was finished, 
by his answer in the negative, or by his silence, 
he to the executioner. In this way, 


was consi 
two hendred Platecans perished, and twenty-five 


Athenians shared their fate. As for the women, 
they were all made slaves; while the town and 
its territory were ceded to the Thebans, 

At first, the Thebans permitted the town of 
Platea to be occupied by a body of exiles from 
Megara, and the Platzans belonging to the The- 
ban party: but in the course of a year they razed 
it to the ground, leaving only the temples stand- 
ing With the matenals of the demolished build- 
ings, however, they erected an edifice two hun- 
dred feet square, with an upper story, the whole 
ot which was divided into apartments for the re- 
ception of those pilgmms who might come to the 
celebration of the feast of Liberty, which was esta- 
bhshed after the overthrow of Mardonius, as 
related on a former page. The Thebans, also, 
built a new temple, which they dedicated to Herd, 
the goddess to whom Pausanias was supposed to 
have been indebted for his victory on thie ocea- 
gion So fell Platwa, m the ninety -third year after 
tt had entered into an alhance with Athens not 
even the decree which rendercd it sacred and in- 
violable, so long as the Platwans offered the sacni- 
ficcs above mentioned, could save 3st from deatrue- 
tion Ruthless fury, engendered by continual 
wars, swayed the Spartan breast and Theban 
pohey Rendered cruel and remorseless thereby, 
nothing but the destruction of the citizens and 
thar city could satisfy either Sparta or Thebes, 

The Peloponnesian fleet, with which Alceidas 
escaped from Tonia, after being dispersed by a 
storm off Crete, re-assemmbled in the port of Cyl- 
lene, where it was reinforced by a squadron of 
thirteen galleys from Leucas and Ambracia, under 
Brasdas, and whence it waa sent on an expedi- 
tion in another part of the theatre of war—a part 
m which scenes still more fearful than those re- 
corded were acted Every step which the Greeks 
now took was marked by bloodshed and desola- 
tion The thirat which they exhibited for slaugh- 
ter was fearful, every drop of blood that was 
shed seemed only to increase their desire for 
more Like the horse-leech of the East, whose 
insatiable thirst for blood 1s proverbial, each cried 
“Give, give” So httle does civilization, without 
higher principles, restrain man from evil. 

it has been seen that on a former occasion the 
Corinthians had taken some Corcyrean prison- 
crs, whom they treated with indulgence, in the 
hope of gaming them over to their interest. These 
prisoners were afterwards sent back to Corcyra, 
nominally ransomed for eight hundred talents, on 
security piven by some Corinthians themacives , 
but, in realty, that they should restore the Co- 
mnthian ascendancy in the island. As most of 
these men belonged to that class for which a re- 
volution would open a path to power, they readily 
engaged in this matter, and at length succeeded 
in forming a party strong enough to procure a 
decree in an assembly, which was attended by 
envoys from Athens and Connth, which revived 
the ancient system of neutrality between the bel- 
hgerents. Corcyra was not to take part with 
Athens, her ally, nor to be unfriendly to the Pe- 
loponnesians. F : 

Having thus successfully taken this stride to 
power, the restored party soon attempted to take 
another. At this time the democratical section 
of Corcyra was beaded by pplinneag blended 
arraigned, in the hope of causng his 


100 


on a charge of making the state subservient 
to Athens. Pithias, however, was acquitted , and 
he retaliated upon five of the wealthiest among 
his adversaries, whose private y was con- 
tiguous to some public domains, by convicting 
them of having cut stakes on und sacred to 
Zeus and the hero Alcinous. ‘These delinquents 
were legally fined a stater, (about one guinea,) for 
every stake; and it would appear that they had 
cut so many, that the whole penalty which they 
had incurred was of ru:nous amount. Under 
these circumstances, they besought the people to 
allow them to pay it by instalments , but Pithias, 
who was a member of the counc:, prevented them 
from being thus indulged. At the same time, he 

repared to use the advantage which ins station 
afforded him for obtaming a reversal of the decree 
of neutrality This aroused his enemies to fatal 
action. Collecting a band of conspirators, they 
suddenly rushed into the council-chamber, and 
despatched not only Pithias, but abuut sixty other 
members of the council Those who escaped 
took refuge on board the galley which had brought 
the Atheman envoys, and accompanied them to 
Athens. 

This was the first scene in the act performed 
at Corcyra. The conspirators, having become 
masters of the assembly by their treachery, car- 
ned a motion for closing thetr ports against all 
but single vessels belonging to either belligerent 
power, They also sent envoys to Athens to jus- 
ufy their proceedings, and to induce the refugees 
there to remain tranquil But thi could never 
have been expected by them, or, if it was, they 
were disappointed On the arrival of the envoys, 
they, and all their countrymen who had siclded 
to their threats or persuasions, were arrested by 
the Athemans, and sent in custody to gina 
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iste convulsion were to be brought to trial, and 
an alliance offensive and defenmve was contracted 
with Athens. The humane Nicostratus provided 
that the ten who were to be to tnal 
should escape; and thus a sedition, begun with 
the most outrageous violence, ended in a manner 
hitherto unrecorded in the Grecian annals—with- 
out further tloodshed This 1s a bright spot in the 
history of this sanguinary period, and the cir- 
cumstance redounds to the honour of Nicos- 
tratus 
The solemn agreement which Nicostratus had 
labourcd to procure between these factions did 
not establish peace When the peacemaker pre- 
marcd to depart, the leaders requested him to 
vave five of his galleys with them and to take 
five aways, which they would man instead. To 
this he consented, and they then signified their 
Intention of patting therr enemies on board UWn- 
happily, a suspicion arose among these, that they 
were to ln sent to Athens, and they tooh refuge 
in the temple of Castor and Pollux, or the Twins. 
It was in vain that Nicostratus endeasourcd to 
allay their fears they refused to gait the sanc- 
tuary. This nmustrust was interpreted by the de- 
mocratical party as a proof of some treacherous 
demgnu, and they, arming themselves, broke into 
their houses to scarch for arms, and, but for the 
intervention of Nicostratus, would have slatn all 
who tell im their way) U pon this, those who had 
hitherto remained quict betook themselves, as 
supphants, to the sanctuary of Juno, and the 
popular leaders were so alarmed at ther num- 
bers, that they mduccid them to consent to be 
carried over to the litte island of Prychia, where 
they were to be supphed with provisions from 
Coreyra. "Phus matual jealousy prevented the 
hurmony which Nicostratus had endeavoured to 


In the meanwhile, the conspirators and their } obtain 


y, being encouraged by the arrival of a Co- 


rinthian galley, fell, sword in hand, upon the 
commona ty At first they put them to the rout, 
but in the followin 


£ night thesc tooh possession 
of the citadel and the other eminences 1 the city, 
with one of the harbours called the Hvilaic The 
other party held the principal port and the agora 
adjoining it, in which most of them hved == Dur- 
ing the next day each party was employed in 
procuring reinforcements The commonaity ob- 
tained the assistance of the slaves by the promise 
of freedom, and their evponents brought over 
eight hundred Epirot auwxharnes from the conti- 
nent. And now the struggle began, in which the 
commonalty prevailed. The oligarchs, being 
overpowered, were driven to the necessity of sct- 
ang oe to the houses in the agora, to prevent 

utter destruction , and the shades of mht 
closed over this conflagration. During the mght 
the Corinthian galley departed, and most ef the 
rch auxiliaries, who saw the cause of ther 

i declining, made their escape. 

Soon after , tle commenced, the com- 
monalty had sent in ce of it to Naupac- 
tus, where Nicostratus, eon of Dutrephes. com- 
manded the Athenian squadron. On the day 
after they had gained the ascendancy, Nicostratus 
arrived with twelve galleys and five hundred 
Messeniana, His presence restored peace. He 
concluded a solemn t between the 
ties, by which ten of the principal authors of the 


While the minds of the parties were in this 
state of suspense, the Peloponnesian ficet, under 
Aleidas and Brasidas, arrived m the channel. 
Consternation now spread through the town 
The triumphant party scarcely knew which inost 
to dread—the Peloponnesian armament, or their 
own fellow citizens Still, urged by Nicostratus 
they manned sixty of their galleys, and sent them 
out with the Athenian force to combat the enemy. 
But there was httle union amongthem Two of 
their galleys joined the Peloponnesian ficet, while 
in others the crews fought with one another. 
Seeing this disorder, Ale:idas divided his force, 
and with twenty galleys attacked the Corcyreans, 
while with the rest he encountered the Atheman 
syuadron Against the former he was successful, 
taking thirteen galleys; but the latter, by superior 
tactics, withstood his attacks, and he retired to 
Sy bota. 

Alarmed lest the enemy should make use of 
his victory to attack the city, or to deliver the 


prisoners at cha, the Corcyreans removed 
them nko oe temple of i 
for defence. Had the counsel of ; been 
followed, Alcrdas would have thus acted; bat 
after disemberking his troops at the headland of 

and ravaging the » he sailed 
piri Bhaclbageicansaap ay ightfall he received in- 
telligence, convey fire-signals, from Leucas, 
of the of an Athenian armament; and, 
pushing by the shore under cover of the night, 
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he reached the Leucadian isthmus, and had his 
itl = over to the other side, whence he 


me. 

The approach of the Athenians, and the de- 
of the Peloponnesians, were fullowed by 
one of the moet horrid massacres recorded 1n the 
pages of profane history. The vindictive pas- 
stons which prudence had hitherto restrained 
broke out in the breasts of the democratical 
y with unbridled fury. The Messentans, 
itherto encamped without, were admitted with- 
in the walls, and the fleet, which had heen again 
collected to repel the expected attack of Alcidas, 
was directed to pass round imto the Hyllaic har- 
bour. When they arrived there, all the parti- 
zaps of the oligarchy who had helped to man 
them were thrown overboard , and, in the same 
instant, massacre commenced in the city The 
supphants in the temple of Heré remained pro- 
tected by that superstitious dread. which gene- 
rally possessed the Greeks, of temporal evils 
from the vengeance of the gods) Fifty of them, 
however, were enticed away by the promise of a 
legal tral, and were all summarily condemned 
and executed = The rest, informed of their fate, 
ene to despair, destroyed themselves on 
oly ground , some even by hanging themselses 
on the boughs of the sacred trees This was 
only the signal for a more general slaughter 
For seven dave, the democratical party hunted 
down their opponents as beasts of the forest Tn 
the sanctuary of Bacchus, where some had takeu 
refuge, the supphants were walled in, and died 
of hunger, while, from other sanctuaries, som 
were dragged out and put to death = Nor was 
difference of opmion the only criterion of of- 
fence Private revenge and avarice had thei 
victims Debts were cancellad by the murder 
of creditors, and even near relatives fell by 
each other's hands Sv complete was the work 
of destruction, that when Euryvmedon, the Athe- 
nian admiral—who, to hw shame, had calmly 
looked on—saikd away, hatred and rescnuge 
were compelled to rest for lack of victims = A 
remnant, however, of the vanquished party still 
survived. This remnant, amounting to about 
five hundred, escaped to the opposite coast, 
where, having seized some forts, they he pt pos- 
session of the continental territory of the stute, 
and, by continual excursions, harassed their ad- 
versaries, till, in the end, as wall be hereafter 

recorded, they also were destroyed 
Such were the tragical scenes acted dur- 
ing this fifth year of the Peloponnesian war 
inter put a stop to them, by compelling all the 
belligerents to sheathe their swords —_ But deso- 
lauon sull contmued at Athens The plague 
had abated for a twelvemonth, but during this 
season it broke out with fresh malgmty This 
second attack lasted during a year, and. accord- 
ing to Thucydides, 1t carned away 5,700 of its 
soldier citizens, besides a great numbir of the 
mixed populaton. This winter was also dis- 
tinguished by earthquakes, which shook Athens, 
Euboea, and Wao but more especially Orcho- 
menus. Could the Greeks have traced the hand 
of Providence im these events, they would have 
discovered that God was wroth with them for 
their evil domgs, and that he designed to teach 

them this lesson .— 
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** That, where all deacrve 
And stand exposed by common ancy, 
To what no few had felt, there should he peace, 
And brethren in calamity should lore ' 
Cowrer 


The void which the plague had made in 
Athens was filled up in the course of nature, 
but it was attended with one pernicious conse- 
quence which coutinued to be felt for ages. It 
produced a relaxation of the laws which pre- 
senbed the conditions of the Athenian franchise, 
by which means many gained admission to its 
privileges by fraud. Still, there surreptitious 
citizens do not appear to have produced further 
discord at present than that which had already 
been rife in the city, and which had, at all times, 
ended 10 a3 wordy war, or personal persecution. 
It 18 remarkable, that neither Athens nor Sparta 
was subject to the evilk which their struggle 
had occamoned mm Corcy ra~-those of civil: war 
These were reserved for them til after ages, 
and, in the mean time, they continued to strug- 
gle with cach other It was, perhaps, this mu- 
tual ummosity that preserved their internal 
tranquillity 

Athens and Sparta again prepared for war in 
the spring of Boe 426° ‘The troops of Sparta 
were assembled at the Corinthian isthmus, an- 
der Vegas, the son of Archidamus, who had now 
passed off the stage of life, for a proposed inva- 
sion oof Attia, when repeated carthquakes 
cheeked the design, and the troops were dis- 
niussed ‘Thess convulsions, which were thought 
tessnify that the gods forbade the progress of 
this expedition, extended to some distince under 
the bed of the Algean, and produced partial in- 
tndations, such as those in ancient times, which 
are recorded in the mythical traditions of Attica 
and Barotia Let the Spartans were not entirely 
inactive during this summer = At the request of 
the Mahans of Trachis, who were harassed by 
the mountaineers of Cita, they sent a body of 
colonists, and founded a new city near the an- 
cent Trach, which they named Heraciea 
Later in the season, Sparta was induced to make 
an effort to counteract the movements of the 
Athemans in the west 

Winle yet the terrors of the earthquakes were 
rife in the Grecian bieast, Athens had fitted out 
two fleets one destined to act, under Nictas, 
against the island of Melos, which refused to 
achnowlkedge the supremacy of Athens, or to cast 
off its alliance to Sparta, and the other, under 
Demosthenes and Procles, was sent round Pelo- 
ponncans, to work mischief where it could Nicias 
ravaged the island of Melos, but he was not able 
to reduce the town, and the tedious business of a 
siege was postponed for another enterprise, which 
had been concerted before the flect left Attica, 
namely, the devastation of the fertile plan of 
Tanagra, which Nicias, being joined by the whole 


force of Athens, under Hipponicus and Euryme:- | 


don, effected. In revenge for the waste which 
Attica had suffered, the plain was rendered Lkea 
wilderness, After this, Hipponicus and Euryme- 
don marched back to Athens, and Nicias, hev- 
ing ravaged the coast of Locns, returned home 
likewise. 

In the meanwhile Demosthenes and Procles 
proceeded round Peloponnesus on their work of 


destruction. Being Proensg by fifteen ( 

ships, and by troops ae and Cephal- 
lenia, they sailed to attack Leucas, where their 
operations were supported by the Acarnanians, 
who to crush the Leucadians. Demos- 
thenes and Procles ravaged the ternmtones of 
Leucadia, but the citizens hept within their walls , 
the Athenian commanders, therefore, acct ptrd 
an invitation from the Messemans of Naupactus 
to undertake an expedition to Etolia. ‘fore 
they set out, the Corcyrean galleys returned 
home, so that when thc y sailed round to (Eneon, 
a town of the Ozolian Locris on the Crsaan 
gulf, the point from which they intended to begin 
their march, they bad only the Mcssenan, Za- 
cynthian, and C'ephalleman anxtharies, with three 
hundred Athenians, at command. With these, 
acting upon the advice of the Mexsemana, afr 
destroying some minor villages, Demosthenes 
and Procles moved onward to Aigitiam, a village 
town, situate about ten males from the coast, and 
among the mountains, ‘This was captured, but 
the Actohans, who had received early intelligence 
of the expedition, were already on their march 
with the whole force of the country, which was 
augmented by the Ophionian tribes of Cita, the 
Bomienses, and the Calhenses, whose seate ip- 
proached the Mahan guif ‘These came upon 
the invaders at /Eygitium, and, descending trom 
the mountains above, charged upon them with 
such irresistible force, that they were utterly 
overthrown = A great nuimnber of the allies were 
slain, with 120 Athemians, and Procles their ge- 
neral. The rest efiected their excape to (Encon, 
from whence they sailed to Naupactus, and 
shortly after, with the exception of Demosthenes, 
to Athens Demosthenes remained at Naupactus, 
from a dread of the Athenian people, who ever 
held want of sucecas as a crime that should be 
punished. 

Tt was at this time that the Spartans again ap- 
peared in the field Desiring to revenge them- 
selves on the Messentans of Naupactus, who had 
brought the mvader into their country, the .Eto- 
hans sent three ambassadors to Comnth and 
Sparta to solicit assistance , aud a Peloponnesian 
army, under the Spartan Eurylochus, marched 
to Delphx. At this place Lurylochus was joined 
by five bundred heavy armed men from the 
newly founded Heraclea, and by the forces of the 
Oxzolian Locnans, who were induced thus to act 
from fvar that, as his march lay through their 
territories, they should be exposed to the first 
attack. Some few Locrian towns, however, re- 
fused to renounce their alliance with Athens, 
and when Eaurylochus set out on his march, these 
were, in consequence, reduced. No obstacle now 
stood in his way, and the Spartan commander 
reached the territory of Nuupactus, which, in 
concert with the /Etohan army, he ravaged. 
Eaurylochus made himself master of an unfortitied 
suburb, and the town ttsclf wa» in great danger, 
as the populstion was unequal to its defence , but 
the Peloponnesians, instead of besieging 1t, turned 
aside to take the town of Molycrium, a Corn- 
than colony, which had become subject to 
Athens. This saved Naupactus. On receiving 
intelligence of the invasion, Demosthenes had 

e into Acarnania, for the of persuad- 
ing the Acarnanmns to lay aside their resent- 
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ment, and to send a thousand troope with bim to 
the relief of Naupactus. It was a difficult task, 
but at length Demosthenes and the re- 
inforcement was introduced into the town by sea. 
When Eurylochus heard of this, deemmnmg a 
siege hopeless, he dismissed the tohan forces, 
and cantoned his own in the adjacent part of 
Etoha. He did this, that he might be in readi- 
ness to support s fresh expedition which the Am- 
bracians meditated against the Amphilochian 
Ar, and Acarnania. 

\inter had already arrived, when the Ambra- 
cians and Eurylochus mvaded Amphilochia, and 
took up thor position at a place called Olpw, 
which in ancient times had belonged to the Acar- 
nanians, and had been fortified by them as the 
swat of their national court of justice. They had 
not been long in this 1uon before an alheJ 
army of Athemans, Messenians, Acarnanians, 
and Amphilochians, undir the command of De- 
mosthenes, marched against them. The two 
armies remained in the presence of each other 
five days, parted by a ravine, but on the sixth 
they engaged in battle, the issue of which was, 
that Eurylochus was slain and his forces defeated 
Meneds us, on whom the command of the Pelo- 
ponnesians devolved, found himself reduced to 
the alternative of sustaming a blockade both by 
land and sea, or of attempting a retreat before 
the victorious army. He chose the latter, and 
having buried his slam, which the usages of war 
pernutted him, and gained the consent of Demos- 
thenes and his colleagues, he returned towards 
Peloponnesus, Notwithstanding, the Acarnamians 
pursued the retreating forces m their march, and 
tlew about two hundred Ambracians the rest 
nade their escape into the territory of the Agriv- 
ans, where they were hospitably received by the 
Agnvan hing, Saly nthius. 

At the time of this conflict the whole force of 
the Ambracians was on its march towards Olpa 
They encamped for the night on a hill which lay 
in the road named Idome, occupying one of its 
two summits In this position, they were en- 
countered by Demosthenes, and the greater part of 
them were slain on the spet, and of those who 
escaped ths slaughter most were destroyed m 
their retreat through this mountaiwous region 
A small number only made their way to Am- 
bracia. 

After these victomes, which completely hum- 
bled the Ammbracians and satiated the revenge of 
the Acarnanians, the victors returned to Argos, 
where they divided the spoils, <A third of these 
War aspigned to Athens, and three hundred pano- 
ples were reserved for Demosthenes, who, no 
eet fearing the displeasure of the people, car- 
ried them home, and dedicated them tn the Athe- 
nian temples. On the departure of their alles, 
the Acarpanians and Amphilochians granted an 
unmolested retreat to the Ambracians and Pelo- 
ponnesians, who had withdrawn from Agrea to 
(Eniade, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
the former for one hundred years, on terms of 
mutual defence. By this treaty, the Amphilo- 
chians recovered the hostages and places which 
had been wrested from them by the Ambra- 
clans. So depopulated was this colony by the 
war, that the Cormthians sent a garrison of three 
hundred men, in order to protect them till, in 
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the ae of nature, the population should be 
en 

rich these transactions the sixth year of this 
fell war termivated. The seventh. nc. 425, 

with brighter prospects for Athens. The 
ppt which had zo long scourged its citizens, 
had i » and, in gratitude for their re- 
hef, the Athenians, m the course of the preceding 
winter, purified the island of Delos, the seat of 
that who, it was beheved, both sent and 
swept away such diseases. All the dead who had 
been interred in the island were removed there- 
from; and it was decreed that it should never be 
again profaned by the death or the birth of a 
human being. he sick and those who bare 
children were to be removed tn tune to the adja- 
evant islet of Rhenea. At the same time, different 
ceremonies were instituted for the pu » of 
propitiating the favour of the god hus an 
ancient festival, described 1n the pages of Homer, 
as celebrated by the *loog-robed Iomans,” tu 
dehght the eve and ear of the god by trials of 
strength, dancing, and music, was revived and 
made quinquennial , and to these games that of the 
horse-raee was added So vulgar was the (ireck 
notion of deity, that they measured the senses 
of their gods by thar own’ What wonder ss it, 
therefore, that such deeds of darkness were com- 
nutted during this stormy period, if the wrath of 
their gods, enkindlel by their evil doings, could 
be appeased by dancing, show, and music ? 

Ilaving thus displayed their gratitude, the 
Athenians earnestly and wigeoruusly pre pared for 
the renewal of the fong-continued stmte And ax 
u' their enenues at home were not sufhcient to 
employ their returning vigour, they addresaed 
themselves tua distant and wider field of action— 
the conquest of Sicily While the Peloponnesian 
urmy, under the Spartan king Agus, again invaded 
Attica, and committed its usual ravages, Sopho- 
cles and Eurymedon set sail with forty galleys to 
the aid of the Leontines, with the ostensible mo- 
tive of delivering them from the Sy racusan arma- 
ment by which that Athenian colony was threat- 
ened, but in reality to obtain acquisitions in that 
rich island, and to reduce the whole under the 
subjection of Athens. 

While yet the Athemans were suffering from 
the united effects of pestilence and war, in BC 
427, the Leontines had sought relief from Athens, 
and twenty galleys, under Lachea, were sent 
to them, partly for that purpose, and partly with 
the view of explomng the state of Sicily, and of 
ascertaining w encouragement it held out to 
the:r schemes of conquest. This squadron sailed 
to Rhegium, where a party held rule who were 
favourable to Athens. As a city of Chaicidian 
origin, Rhegium was naturally attached to Athens, 

this attachment was strengthened by its cn- 
mity to Locris, which was m part a Spartan 
colony, and was an ally of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy. At this place, therefore, Laches 
took his station, and waited for opportunities of 
action, Hus first measure was directed agaist 
the Zolian islands; but he failed in his main 
object, the reducnon of Lipara. His presence, 
however, had the effect of ammating the Sicilan 
allies of Athens to more vigorous and for 
a time relieved Leontiuam by drawmg off the Sy- 
recusan squadron by which it was blockaded. 
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During the next summer, Laches gamed a 
more important advantage by captunng the fort 
of Myle, m the territory of Messana, as well as 
the capital of Messana, bearing the same name, 
which surrendered on his first approach. Laches 
was equally successful in a descent wiich he 
soon after made on the cuast of Locris, where he 
defeated an adverse force, and made himself mas- 
ter of a fort on the mver Halex. Lachea, how- 
ever, failed in an expedition which he led in the 
following winter against the Sicel town Incssa, 
where he was defvated, with considerable loss, by 
the Sicels and Sy racusans ; and though this chee 
was soon after in some degree compensated by 
another succesaful descent on the Locman terri- 
tory, yet the main end of the war seemed as dis- 
tant as on his first arrival The Leontines were 
still pressed both by land and sea, and they there- 
fore sent again to Athens sohtciting more effee- 
tual suceour This was granted while Pytho- 
dorus was sent with a few ships to sapersede 
Laches, preparations were made for despatching 
an armament to Sealy, under Eurymiedonu and 
Sophocles 

On hus return from an expedition which he 
had made against Himera and the Eohan isles, 
Laches found his successor at Rhegiunm. But 
Pytheadorus “was not more successfal than the 
general he had superseded He was not only 
defeated in au expedition which he had made 
against the Locnans seon after his arrival, but in 
the spring of ne 425, the united forces of the 
Ssracusans and Locrians took possession of Mes- 
sauna, While the latter invaded the termtory of 
Rhegiam with their whole force ‘They were in- 
eited to this by a body of Rhegian exiles, who 
hoped, through their medium, to be restored to 
their country 

Such was the state of affairs in Sicily, when 
Sophocles and Eurymedon, accompanied by De- 
mosthenes, who had obtained leave to embark 
with them in a private capacity, set sail im order 
to effect its conquest. The generals were directed 
to touch at Corcyra, where the friends of Athens 
were again threatened by the refugees, who had 
taken up their position, and were wasting for the 
arrival of a promised Peloponnesian armament. 
Demosthenes had obtained leave to use the ser- 
vices of the fleet, as occamton might offer, on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, and when it had reached 
the coast of Messenia, be announced a design of 
occupying that pont called by the Spartans Co- 
ryphasium, and which stands at the northern 
entrance of the bay now known under the name 
of Navarino. Demosthenes conceived the project 
of fortifying this point, and of entrusting it to 
a garrison from Naupactus, which his personal 
influence could command, but Sophocles and 
Eurymedon, who had received intelligence that 
a Peloponnesian fleet of sixty galleys was already 
arnved at Corcyra, would not enter imto_ his 
views. Stress of weather, however, forced them 
soon after to put into this harbour, and they 
were detained there so long, that ! sthenes 
was gratified by seeing the headland fortified as 


he proposed. A rude wall was built, and, after 
it was completed, the weather being fair, Eury- 
mmedon and hocles prosecuted their voyage, 
leaving five s with De nes to guard 
the fortress. 
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When the intelligence of this 
rived at Sparta, the were 
of those festivals which occupied so much of the 
attention of the Greeks. At Sparta, however. 
it rather excited ridicule than alarm ; for, confi- 


dent in the su ity of their land force, they 
could not believe that the Athenians could be- 
eomt formidable by land in Peloponnesus, and s 
fort so soon they conceived might be as 
soon destroyed. Agia, however, who was then 
invading Attica, was of a different opinion. He 


was induced thereby immediately to withdraw 

his army from Attica, where he had only been 

fifty days, and to march against Coryphasium, in 
to dislodge the Athenians. 

As soon as Agis had returned from Attica, 
orders were sent to the Peluponneman alhes to 
bring up their contingents without delay, and 
the fleet was recalled from Corcyra. Demos- 
thenes saw the gathenng storm, and he de- 
spatched two of his galleys to Zacynthus, where 
surymedon and Sophocles were lying, to inform 
them of bs danger. In the meantime, he was 
hard preased by the Peloponnesians both by sea 
and land. Dhviding his httle force, however, 
Demosthenes defended his position with great 
bravery. It was on the side of the sea that he 
expected the most formidable assault, and there- 
fore, while he distnbuted his main foree round 
the walls on the land side, be himself came down 
to the water’s edge, with sixty heavy -armed and 
a few bow men, there to defend the fort The 
attack began on all mides at once , but, as Demos- 
thenes foresaw, the main cflort was directed 
against the quarter where he was stationed, ‘The 
nature of the shore would only permit a few ships 
to approach at atime, but as the flect consisted 
of forty-three. they continually reheved each 
other, so that the Athenians were pressed during 
the whole day by an uninterrupted sermes of ts- 
saults. Demosthenes himselt fell covered with 
wounds, but the conflit was maintazned till 
tughtfall, and was renewed the next day, at the 
close of which the assailants were obliged to con- 
fess themselves baffied On the third day they 
resolved to change their plan of attach, and they 
sent sume ships to Asine, to fetch timber for con 
structing engines, with which they proposed to 
make an attempt on the fort from the side of the 
harbour where the landing was caser, though 

e wall was stronger, But, im the meantime, the 

thenian fleet, which was augmented to the 
number of fifty by a remforcement of four from 
Chios and eleven from Naupactus, appeared to 
the reacue. The harbour and the adjacent 1-land 
of Srbactena being in possesmon of the Pelopon- 

ians, they sailed away to moor for the uight 
at the hittle island of Proté, but the next da 
they returned, and, entemng the harbour, tov 
five galleys, shattered others, and put the rest to 
i he dread of a loss, however, which 
would leave their comrades in Sphactema de- 
fencelesa, roused the Spartans to desperate exer- 
tions. They pushed into the sea to regain their 
empty vessels, and succeeded in rescuing all but 
the five firet taken, with which the Athenians at 
length sailed away, determined to keep strict 
watch over the island: ta:greveat chess shut up 
there from muking their escape. 
When intelligence of the situation of these 


transaction ar- | 


celebrating one | 
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men, ergs fie 420 in number, reached 
Sparta, it & consternation which can only 
be understood by supposing that life had become 
precious the desolations of war. The 
ephori sought means for their deliverance; but, 
as the Athenians were masters by sea, one way 
only was left—that of negotiation. Accordingly 
the Spartans sought s truce of the Athenian 

nerals, in order to enable them to send an em- 
ask to Athens. This was granted m the true 
spirit of victors. The Spartans were to delrver 
up their whole navy at Coryphasium, and the 
Athenians were to keep up the blockade of the 
island, only allowing certain rations of bread, 
meat, and wine, to be sent in daily to the be- 
meged, under their immediate inspection, until 
the return of the envoys. Hostilities, also, were 
to cease on both sides till the result of the em- 
vasey should be known, otherwise the truce was 
to be considered at an end. 

Under these circumstances, envoys were con- 
ducted from proud Sparta to prouder Athens. 
The propomtion of the Spartan envoys resolved 
itself into this one pomt—the recovery of the 
men im Sphactersa, a» the price of peace and alh- 
ance between Athens and Sparta. But there 
was no peace yet for the sons of Greece The 
Athi mans were as much intoxicated with their 
unexpected success as the Spartans were cast 
down by this suddin reverse. They looked, 
also, upon the men in the island a8 already their 
own, and, consequently, that they might always 
command peace. so that they were mduced to 
exact concessions, which rendered this applica- 
tron for a cessation of strife abortive It 1s pro- 
bible, however, that the Athentans might have 
been more moderate in their demands, had nat 
their counsels still been swayed by that arch-de- 
mayogur, Cleon By his boisterous oratory, he 
presaikd on the Athenian assembly to retarn 
this answer to the Spartans —that the men in 
the island should surrender themselves, with 
ther arms, and be conveyed to Athens, to be re- 
stored only to their country, after the Spartans 
should have reimstated the Athenians in the 
Possession of all those places which had been 
ceded as the price of the thirty years’ truce , and 
that when these prelimmaries had been exe- 
cuted, a treaty of peace should be concluded for 
any term of years, as might be agreeable to both 
states To such conditions as these the Spartan 
envoys could not listen for a moment, and they 
requested that commissioners aught be ap- 
pointed to treat with them privately. This pro- 
posal was construed, by Cleon, into a proof of 
double-deahng, for which the veil of 
was sought, aud, as such, he procured its rejec- 
tion by the people. So the S ebvoys re- 
turned home unsatisfied, and the war still con- 
tunued. 

On the return of the envoys, the de- 
manded the restoration of their ships, according 
to the truce. This the Athenians refused, alleg- 
ing that the truce had been infringed by some 

ili to have been un- 
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chiefly with the h of finding some - 
niely wit nti ng s opportu 


nity of the 
t was by the Athenians, that they 


should be able to reduce the Spartans in Sphac- 
teria by famine. But this was warded off by the 
activity of the Spartan government. I Te- 
wards were offered to all persons who carried in 
ptovisions, and the helots were excited by the 
promue of freedom. By these means, many 
were induced to sil to Sphactena in small ves- 
sels during the darkness of the mght, while 
others, expert in diving, swam under water 
across the port, nsing only occasionally for aur, 
and dragging after them bags filled with a nutn- 
tive mixture of bruised seed and honey Two 
or three month» thus passed away, and, at 
length, the Athenians themselves began to suffer 
those wants through which they had hoped to 
reduce the Spartans. The headland of Cory- 
phasium contained only one spring of water, 
whence many of the trvops were forced to drink 
the brackish water obtained by digging into the 
beach At the same time, their provisions grew 
scarce, and the barrenness of the neighbouring 
coast afforded no supply 
When the report of this state of affurrs reached 
Athens, it created a mingled fcelug of unpate- 
ence and alarm (‘The asseinbly was thrown into 
commotion by at, and Demosthenes, and even 
( leon, were, in their turns, assaikd by the ora- 
tors, It was feared by the assombly, that the 
pres, after all, ought ship through their fingers, 
for if winter should find the parties in the same 
Position, it would be next to impossuble to vie- 
tual the fort or sustain the blochade of the 
island, and hence the besieged would cscape 
Looking at circumstances in this hight, many re- 
pented that they had been induced to reject the 
offers of Sparta. The growing discontent of the 
pone was chiefly pointed agamst Cleon, and 
¢ appears to have deemed himself in no httle 
danger, for he used all the force of his deep cun- 
ning to sustain his reputation Putting on a 
bold countenance, he flatly demed the truth of 
the accounts brought from the scene of action 
Thus challenged, the officers who had brought 
the report stood forth, und demanded that if 
they were thought unworthy of belief, proper 
»rsons might be sent to ascertain the truth 
Chis brought Cleon into a still greater dilemma. 
The assembly assented to this request, and 
nained Cleon himself as one of the commissi- 
oners. The artfal demagogue was thus caught 
sn his own trap, and he endeavoured to make his 
escape. The commission was embarrassing to 
the utmost degree, for he saw that he should not 
be able to he without detection, or to report 
truly without convicting himeelf of calumny. 
Accordingly, he shifted his ground. “It were 
idle waste of time,” he observed, “to send com- 
missioners to inquire, they should rather send 
generals to execute.” At the same time, he ad- 
vised the assembly, if they were satisfied as to 


deta. easy conquest 
been in it would have been done. 
The more Cleon used his cunning on this oc- 
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casion, the more he involved himself in per- 
plexity. The taunt contained in the latter 
clause of his reply was aimed at Nictas, who was 
one of the generals of the year, and whom he 
hated as a rival in popular favour. Hence the 
friends of Nicias murmured, in 8 strain of irony, 
that if Cleon thought the conquest so easy he 
should be allowed to try. Nicias caught at this 
suecr, and gravely proposed that such should be 
decreed It was ao; and, although Cleon en- 
deavoured to avert the undertaking yd declaring 
that he did not wish to usurp the functions of 
Nieias, he found himself compelled to submit to 
the humour of the people. He did this, at length, 
with a good grace Advancing to the middle of 
the assembly, he declared that he was not afraid 
of the Spartans, and that he would bring them 
prisoners to Athens in twenty days, or die in 
the attempt. This heroical boast excited uni- 
versal laughter ur the assembly, and there were 
those among i who considered that of two 
things to be desired one must necessarily arise 
out of this) expedition- ether the Spartans 
would be captured, or Athens would rid herselt 
of an arch-demagogue 

It wis the capture of the Spartans that fol- 
lowed thes measure, but the event may be attri 
buted mom to an ucerdent than to the courage 
of Cleon ‘Phe island of Sphacterin was unin: 
habited, and thickls covert i with wood, which, 
while at concealed the number of the Spartans 
there tesseged, enabled them to watch all the 
tnovements of the cuemy, and to prafit by tua 
mistukes, while at screcned them trom bys at- 
tacks = This was the cnet cause of the cauthous 
movements of Demosthcnes, for he remembered 
hig disasters an the woods of @toha, But this 
obstacle was, at length, cleared away A purty of 

Athentans, having landed on a corner ot the 
inland to take their aeal, hghted « fire, which 
happened to catch the adjoming wood, and the 
flames, fanned by the wind, left the island 
almost bare ‘The real number of the Spartans, 
hitherto unknown, now became visible, and a 
fair opportunity was offt red of engaging them to 
advantage «Demosthenes was preparing to do 
this, when Cleon arrived with his body of tar- 
getcers al four hundred bowmen —the only 
force he required in his boast to effect this con- 
quest—and the f proeceded, in concert, to the 
enterprise A herald was first sent to the camp, 
to propose that the besieged should surrender 
themselver and their arms, on condition of being 
detained in mild custody til a general peace was 
concluded , and, this bene rejected, a “oe 
contest ensued, the result of which was tha 
nearly three hundred prisoners were taken cap- 
tive, the rest perished in the st le = Within 
“twenty days " Cleon returned, with his prison- 
ers, to Athens, and the Atheman commanders, 
leaving a garrison in Coryphasium, sailed away 
for Corcyra and Sicily. : 

The effect of this conquest was to raise the 
spirit of the Athenians, to deject the Spartans,, 
and to astonish all Greece. It was % circum- 
stance hitherto unknown 1n the Greek snuals, 
that a body of Spartans, with arms in their hands 
and food in store, should surrender themselves 
to anenemy. Hence, it was doubted whether the 


prisoners were of the same race as those who had 
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falien; and one was insultingly interrogated at 
Athens to this effect. Bat the truth is, Spartan 
courage was vain nst the arrows of the enemy, 
by which it w seem that their subjugation 
was chiefly accomplished. They reached them 
in the distance, piercing through their armour, 
while their short swords were uselessly in 
their hands. Those who died, died not in close 
combat, in which the Spartans excelled, but as the 
dart or the arruw happened to apeed ; and the 
remnant, seeing their fate inevitable, and yielding 
to fear, surrendered. Still, 1t munt be confessed 
that a change had come over the Spartans , for 
their ancestors, chenmshing the apinit of fatalism, 
ao universally inculcated by their poets and ora- 
tors, would have chosen death rather than life at 
the expense of Spartan honour 

It was, doubtless, from observing this mani- 
fest change in the conduct of the Spartans, and 
perhaps interpreting it as a general fer ling, that 
the Athomans resolved to take the atimonst ad- 
vantage of the capture they bad made, and the 
footing they had gained at Coryphasium It 
was decreed m the assembly, that the pnsoners 
should be chained till the two states should come 
to some terms of accommodation, and that if 
the Peloponnemans shonld again invade their 
terntory, they should be destroyed. The Athe- 
mans also garrisoned Cory phasium, from which 
the Peloponnesians had withdrawn their army, 
with a body of Messenians, who embraced every 
opportunity of annoying their hereditary foes 
These measures alarmed the Spartans, and they 
agiun sounded the dispositions of the Athemans 
toward peace, but the demands of the cnemy 
rose so high, and their arrogance, intlamed by 
the harangues of Cleon, now the popular fa- 
vourite, was so galling, that all endeavours for 
peace proved fiuttless. Negotiation was again 
dropped, and the awoyrd furbished again fot the 
slaughter, Stained as it had hitherto been with 
each other's blood, it was decreed, by mutual 
consent, that the stun should yet become deeper, 
that it should utterly consume the furest flowers 
of Greece. It was drawn in passion, and, al- 
though seven yeurs bad passed away, 101 
kept it atall unsheathed, su that Greece became 
one vast charnel-house. . 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, FROM THE APPLI- 
CATION POR PEACE FROM SPARTA IN THE 
REVENTH YEAR, 10 118 CONSUMMATION, IN 
THE TENTH YEAR OF THE WAR 


Be 425—42l, 


On discovering that Spartan pnde would not 
consent to yield to their haughty demands, the 
Athenians resumed offensive operations. Their 
first measure was to take revenge on the Co- 
nuthians, who had not only instyated the war, 
bat had been, at all tumes, the most zealous 
actors in it. For this purpose, a fleet of eighty 
galleys, with two thousand heavy-armed Athe- 
nians, and horse transports, with two hundred 
cavalry, together with auxtharies from Miletus, 
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Andros, and Carystus, was sent, under the com- 
mand of Nicias and two co to invade the 
territory of Corinth, and also the eastern side of 
Peloponnesus. Nicias, having put ont from Pi- 
raus in the night, arnved off the Peloponnesian 
coast by the dawn of day, and he landed his 
troops on an open beach, about seven nules south 
of Corinth 

While this armament was preparing, the Co- 
rinthians had received antelligen ce thereof from 
some Argive fnends, and they had made pre- 

rations to mect the threatened attack, without 

nowing the precise point to which it would be 
directed It happened that they had taken up 
their position not more than two or three miles 
from thc spot where Nicias landed, and being 
st i by fire signals of the enemy’s presence, 
the Conmnthian generals, Battas and Lycophron, 
leaving one-half of their troops at Cenchrew, for 
the protection of che northern boundary, pro- 
ceeded with the other to the shore, where they dis- 
covered that Nicias had just ¢ffected his landing. 
An obstinate action ensued, m which, after seve- 
ral vicissitudes, the Athenians were victonous, 
chiefly, it appears, through the means of ther 
cavalry, of which the Corinthians had none, 
But, though one of the Corinthian generals, Ly- 
cophron, was slain, together with about two 
hundred men, the army retreated in good order, 
and took up a position on the higher ground, 
not far from the shore The advantage which 
the Athenians gained was but small. They 
strippid their slain foes, and erected a trophy, 
but the forces of Cenchrea and the citizens of 
Cormth armving at the scene of achon, they 
re-embarked, leaving two of their own slara, 
whom their comrades could not find, m the power 
of the enemy. 

The effect of this circumstance marks both 
the character of Nicias, and the manuers of the 
age. Among the Greeks the possession of the 
sluin was the test of victory or defeat, and the 
party which was forced to solicit leave of the 
enemy to bury its dead was beld to acknow- 
ledge itself defeated. As Greck opimon de- 
manded that the slain should be buried, Nicias, 
apprehensive of the popular ul-woll, sent a he- 
raid on shore to recover the two corpses, and 
thus, according to Grecian maxims, surrendered 
at once the honour of his trophy and all claim to 
victory 

It had been supposed, by the Corinthian ge- 
nerals, that Nicias would have directed his force 
against Crommyon, whence it was that they had 
kit half of their forces for the protection of the 
northern border. There appears to have been 
good ground for such a supposition, for 1¢ was to 
this quarter that Nicias now shaped his course. 
He landed near that town, and plundered the 
territory ; after which he proceeded to the coast 
of Epdaurus, In this quarter, he carned a wall 
across the wthmus which connected the rocky 
peninsula with the mainland, and behind 1t erected 
a fort, where he left a ison, for the 
pre of makirg inroads into the territories of 

pidaurus, Treezen, and Hahe , and this accom- 
plished, he returned to Athens. 

In the mean tame, Eurymedon and les 

the last act in the y of the sedition 


Cor 
at Corcyra. According to ther mstractions, as 
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| before recorded, they touched at Corcyra, in therr from the #Egean to the Toman seas , and ite 4 


2 


! 
{ 


i 


1 


ee 


way from ‘ um to Sicily, and. with the 
Corcyreans of city, stormed the fort of Mount 
Istone, held by the aristocratical faction. The 
Athenians made themselves masters of the strong- 
bold, but its defenders took refuge in a higher part 
of the mountain. Their situation was, bower er, 
hopeless , and they were compelled to surrender 
themselves to the Athemans = On surrendernng, 
no conditions were made on behalf of their aux- 
ukanes, but their own doom was to be fixed by 
the Athemian people, and they were to be kept 
mm the httle island of Prychia, asx on parole, until 
they should be sent to Athens for trial An 
attempt to escape was to be considered as an 
infraction of this agreement, and this gave the 
leaders of the opposite y, who feared that an 
Athenian tribunal might disappoint their thirst 
for vengeance, an opportunity of ensumng thar 
destruction. By their emissaries, they induced 
these unhappy men to believe that the Athenian 
generals intended to deliver them up to then 


_ enenues, and they made an att mpt to ese ipa, in 


which their adversanes took care they should not 
succeed. The fuginves were arrested, and the 
whole body were abandoned to thar opponents, 
who proceveded at once to glut thar revenge 
Humanity would prevent the pen from recording 
the scene that followed, but history demands that 
1 should stand in its pages The victines were 
lod ina spacious building, and then kd out 
In ds of twenty, chained together, between 
two rows of anmmd meu, who, as they passed, 
aimed their bluws with deadly effect, cach at the 
object of his personal hatred , whole behind then 
came other men of blood, who, with scourges, 
urged the faltering steps of those who shrank 
from their visible fate Three bands were thus 
despatched before their surviving friends learned 
their fate, and perceived their own dupnger = Ip 
their despair they called aloud upon the Athenians 
to put them to death, and declared that they 
would neither go out, nor suffer their adversaries 
to enter Although they were unarmed, their 
ruthless enemies dared not force the doors, and 
they mounted on the roof, and made an opening, 
through which they attacked them with thar 
arrows. Many of the prisoners hastened to baffie 
the mahce of their murderers by destroying 
themselves, which they did, some by the wea- 
pons discharged at them, others by strangling 
themselves with the cordage of their couches, or 
strips of their own ente, and thus all pe- 
mshed. When they all fallen, their corpses 
were piled in carts, and carned out of the city, 
where they were disposed of without any of those 
funeral ceremonies which were deemed of sacred 
importance among the Greeks, as tending to the 
of the soul. 
1s cruel transaction shows the evils attend- 
ant upon political excitement. And, mwdecd, the 
Pe war itself conveys the same len- 
son, for it was not merely a struggle between na- 
tions, bat hkewise against forms of government— 
aristocratical arrayed against democratical 
Athens; and their mutual bitterness of party 
Co widely-spread destraction. In- 
f by party it, every Greek grasped 
his weapon, and to battle. Their land 
wourned because of the violence which it created, 


{ by the Spartan 
‘ysland. At the time of lis apprvach, the new 


ssles took up its tale af mourning. Uf anh 
therefore, would wish to avoid these evils, let 
them avoid that which gave them birth—party 
spimt. It 1s a disposition which envenoms and 
contracts the heart, separates faunhes, and di- 
vides society = Dnfferences of opinion muat me- 
vitably arise from the fallen nature of man. but 
then manhind may “agree to difter"— may Jook 
upon and regard one another as brethren. 

The fearful scene exhibited at Corcyra closed 
the transactions of this year During the win- 
ter, the Athemans exerted themselves to obtain 
an alhance with the Persians. They had the 
prospect of accomphshing tha, but the death of 
Artaxerxes crushed those hopes, and they were 
kft to ther previous resources 

The nevt yeur, Be 424, Athen enjoved rest 
The Peloponnesiaus, awed by the threat of the 
Athenians to retaliate upon the prisoners of 
Sphicters, refrained from committing their an- 
nua ravages. Bat thes only wcreased the rage 
of the Athemans for war, and stimulated them 
to the prosecution of the last campaign When 
Nerves invaded Groce, he was advised by 
Domaratas to scnad a squadron and take posses: 
sion of Cythera, and from thence to carry the 
war atone ante the heart of Lacoma,  ‘Uhis 
now beeame the pohey of Athens | Nica was 
sent, with wn armamentof sity galleys, to wrest 
the island of Cythera from = the damimon of 
Sparta ‘This wan efleeted | The garrison, 
winch Sparta, aware of the importance of the 
inland, constantly kept there, with all ite mnbha- 
bitunts, were quickly compelled to surrender, 
without any condition but that their hves should 
be spared 

‘The alarm which this event caused in Sparta 
was preat, and the measures taken tu conpe- 
quence mark the lack of ability wlich now 
prevailed in the Spartan government It was 
the opmoen of Lycurgus, that a moving force 
was more effectual for the protection of a coun- 
try than strong fortheations, whence he forbade 
the erection of any in Sparta. Expecting that 
descents would now be made on their coasts, 
the Spartans departed from this maxim, and 
divided their strength in forts and strong posts 
in cvery part of their territoris, The result of 
this prosed the sagacity of Lycurgus. The 
Athenians, having stationed a garrison in Cy - 
thera, proceeded thither, landed without any 
rink, and wasted the land, during seven dayn, 
at pleasure One body only ventured to arrest 
their progress, but they were soon defeated, 
and an Ioman trophy, a thing unknown before 
mince the cstablishment of the Dorians in the 
country, was erected in Laconia. 

On the return of Nicias to Athens, he ravaged 
the district of the Lacoman Epdaurus After 
this, he procecded along the cvast to Thyrea, 
where the outcast Eginetans had been planted 
8 after their expulsion from their 


colonists had begun to fortify a lower town by 
the water-side, suited to their maritime pur- 
suits, but seemg their danger, they retired into 
Thyrea, which stvod on au eminence about a 
mule from the sea. But it was in vain that they 
sought refuge there, the town was taken by 
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storm and committed to the flames; while the 


inhabitants, with a officer, named Tan- 
talus, who ed in the town, were taken 
prisoners, and carried to Athens. The ill-fated 


JEginetans were put to death. They fell vic- 

tims to the hatred which had been inflamed by 
their poate) pb palit and which their recent 
disasters not appease. Tantalus was con- 
| signed to the same custody with his countrymen 
| from Sphacteria; while some suspected Cythe- 
| reans, whom Nicias had deemed it unsafe to 

jeave at Cythera, were transported to various 
| islands. 

While the Athenians were thus successful in 
Greece, the war in Sicily was brought to a close 
unexpectedly. Dunng the preceding summer, 
when Eurymedon and Sophocles were detained 

ut Coryphasum, it had been carmed on with 
, varied sucecss, in which neither party gained 
any permanent advantage. After their arrival, 
also, the war seems to have been still less 
marked by important events, but the presence 
of the Atheman armament awakened a jealousy 
in the Sicihan Grecks, which led to a general 
peace between them and the Syracusans The 
terms on which peace was concluded were, that 
all parties were to retain their possessions, with 
the exception that Syracuse was to cede Mor- 
gantina to the Camarimmwans for a stupulated 
sum When this was concluded, the allies of 
the Athenians announced this to the Athenian 
generals, and informed them that the benefit of it, 
us regarded the cessation of hostilities, would be 
extended to them, and Kurymedon and Sopho- 
eles, not: hnowing how to act ino this dilemma, 
were obhged to return home without having 
effected the primary intention of their expedi- 
tion—the conquest of Sicily, Well-timed jea- 
lousy of their ulterior designs battled Athenian 
ambition. 

That the Sicihan Greeks were correct in their 
conjectures, and wise in promoting peace, was 
proved on the return of Eurymedon and Sopho- 
cles to Athens. They were received there with 
as much mdignation as if they had involved the 
state in some disaster, or had hetraved its most 
valuable cssions, Blighted ambiaon charged 
them with accepting bribes us the price of aban- 
doning the conquyst of Sreilv ; and while Eury- 
medon was fined, Sophocles and Py tbodorus 
were banished, as enemies of the state 

The success of the Athemans had, by this 
tame, reduced Sparta toa state of despondency 
not justified by her real distress anddanger = In 
the midst of thir, however, a ray of hope ap- 

and it continued to bnghten till all their 

gloom was chased away) = The revolted towns of 
Chalcidice were alarmed when they saw Athens 
prevailing, and her rival almost under her feet , 
for they expected that they should be the next 
objects of her vengeance Their neighbours, also, 
who had not yet cast off her yoke, teared that it 
would now become more galling; and Perdiccas, 
though still nominally in alhance with Athens, 
was agitated by similar apprehensions. Under 
these circumstances, all agreed to send to Sparta 
for some Peloponnesian troops, to be maintained 
at the cost of the allies, in order to attack the 
Athenman 
Macedonia and Thrace. This proposal was wel- 


ions in the neighbourhood of 
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comed at Sparta for two reasons . first, because it 
would be the means of drawing off the enemy 
from Laconia; and secondly, because rt would 
enable her to employ a part of ber helot popula- 
tion, of which she stood in fear, in foreign ser- 
vice. Accordingly, she now gave full arms to 
seven hundred ots, and placed them under 
the command of Brasidas, who added as many 
troops as he could engage, by pay and by the 
attraction of his name, from all parts of Pelopon- 
nerus 

Brasidas was employed in collecting this army, 
when an opportunity presented itself to him 
of checking the p of the Athenian arms 
in another quarter egara, from its contiguity 
to Athens, suffered from her success more than 
any other terntory of Greece Twice in every 
year it was ravaged by the Attic forces. Yet 
the government of Megara, like that of Athens, 
was democratical; and 1t nught have been sup- 
posed from this that her territories would have 
been respected Bat it was not so. Athens still 
oppressed Megara, and the distress which fol- 
lowed imboldened the friends of aristocracy yet 
remaining in the city, to urge that a composition 
should take place im order to prevent the utter 
destruction of the state, with sume exiles whom 
the prevailing faction bad banished from the 
cupital, and who had possessed themselves of 
the town and port of Pege These sentiments 
were becomnug popular, when the leaders of the 
democratical party, apprehensive that loss of 
power, and perhaps exile, would accrue to them- 
selves, resolved to avert such an event at any 
cost. They negotiated secretly with Demos- 
thenes and Hippocrates, now generals ut Athens, 
and concerted a plan for betraying the city to 
the Athenians, 

As the first step towards this treacherous act, 
it was agreed that Demosthenes and Hippocrates 
should be put in possession of the long walls 
which ran down to Niswa, and which would 

wevent the Peloponnesian garrison stationed at 

visa for the protection of Megara from inter- 
fering For ths purpose, the two generals sa:led 
to Minoa under cover of the night, and having 
left their ships there, crossed over to the main- 
land The long walls and Niswa were captured, 
with the Spartan garrison . but Megara itself was 
saved, just as the conspirators and the Athenian 
generals were on the point of accomplishing their 
design One of the associates of the conspirators 
having betrayed the secret to the opposite party, 
that one of the gates which opened into the 
space between the city and Nissea was to be 
thrown open to admit the Athemans, they coun- 
teracted this measure by their exertions and 
threats; and thus Demosthenes and Hippocrates 
were left outside the city. 

This was the opportunity which offered itself 
to Brasidas of checking the progress of the Athe- 
man arms. Informed of the dangerous position 
in which M stood, he resolved to hasten to 
its relief. or this purpose, beside his own 
levies, he obtained troops from Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Phhus; and he sent mto Bootia for sac- 
cours, which were directed to meet him at the 
Meganan village of Tn On his march 
he was informed that Nisea was taken; upon 
which, leaving his army at Tripodsecus, he has- 
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in night, with 300 picked men, to the 

of Megara. Arnving there, he desired to 
Se admitted into the city, that he might defend 
it from the Athenians ; but both factions within 
request the one, because 


the other, because, knowing the rae 
adversanes, it dreaded a struggle whic 
expoee the city without defence to the Athenians. 
But Brasidas was not to be deterred from bis 
pu Being joined at daybresh by the Ba- 
otian reinforcement he had desired, he com- 
menced offensive operations against the Athe- 
mans. By the aid of the Beotian cavalry, he 
dispersed the enemy's hight troops which were 
scattered over the plain, and drew up his men in 
order of battle, hoping that the Atheman gene- 
rals would be tempted to engage with him = De- 
mosthenes and Hippocrates, however, shrank 
from mshing a battle against superior numbers, 
and contented themselves with drawing up their 
troops in front of the long wall But this tended 
ph hag Bia their defeat. Within the walls of Me- 
qara inaction of the Athemans was construed 
into g@ confesmun of weakness, whence their 
frends were sexzed with consternation, and suf- 
fered the adverse party te open the gates to 
Brasidas, and to confer with hun on the means 
of securing the Spartan mnterest in Megara See 
ing this, the Athenian gencrals left a garrioon at 
Nisea and withdrew to Athens, and Brasilas 
soon after returned to Cormth 

The events which followed in Me cara resem- 
bled those which transpired im the sedition of 
Coreyra. Those of the democratical party who 
had been most forward in the Athenian interest, 
avoided the consequences of the return of the 
opposite faction to power by a voluntary exile 
On the other hand, those who had been more 
moderate in their attachment to Athens sentured 
on a conference with the aristocratical leaders,in 
which it was agread that the exiles im Pepw 
should be restored, 1f they would bind themselves 
by solemn oaths to the obs rvance of a pencral 
amnesty. They were restored upon these terms, 
bat these oligarchs had nv sovner assumed the 
resus of government, than they disarmed the 
commonalty, under the pretext of a review, and, 
having selected one hundred of their principal 
adversaries, compelled the communalty itself to 
condemn these, its own adhercnts, to death. After 
this revolution, the olhgarchy, which Thucydides 
ch age as being extremely narrow, subsisted at 

gara for a longer period than such govern- 

ments were commonly able to stand in Greece 

Soon after Brasidas had thus delivered Megara 
from Atheman domumation, he set out with his 
seven hundred helots and about one thousand 
mercenaries on his expedition to Macedoma. He 
was joined at Melitea by some Thessahans, who, 
notwithstanding the Thessahan government was 
allied to Athens, were frends to the cause of the 
Chalexians and Perdiccas. T their in- 
terest and directions he was enabled to cross the 
central plains of Thessaly without interruption, 
and, passing over the monntain region of Perzbia, 
he came to Daum, the first Macedonian town on 
ge eae 

erdiccas proposed directing the first opera- 

tions of the combmed army against his own 
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enemy, Arrhibreus, king of the Lyncestans. 
Having arrived at the borders of Lyncestia, this 
barbarian monarch offered to submit the difer- 
ences between Perdiccas and huneelf to Brandas, 
and engaged to abide by the award, however 
unfavourable to his wtereste. This was foreign 
to the wishes of Perdiccas, and he, therefore, 
assumed the tone rather of a master than an ally 

He had not brought Brasidas, he said, to be an 
arbitrator, but to fight his battles , and it was for 
this he maintained the half of ns troo He 
added, that 1t would be a breach of faith if, while 
Brasidas received his wages, he should enter into 
a negotiation with an enemy Brasidas, how- 
ever, feeling that he had not come to make ene- 
mies, but to win fnends for Sparta, declared that 
he would not employ his valour against those 
who nuplored his justice, and he had an mter- 


"Siew with Arrhihwus, who presmled on hun to 


withdraw lis torees from Lynecats. This pre- 
duced a breach between Brasidas and Perdiceas, 
and the latter vented his displeasure by reducing 
the amount of the pay which he furnished from 
one halt te a third. and this was rather extorted 
from his tears than bestewed by lie munificence, 

Thus thearted in has designs against Ly nece- 
ts, Pordiecas returned bome, and Brasidas 
hastened to gon the Chalerduns The first 
efforts of their combined torecs were directed 
upon Acanthus, an Andiuan eolony, uear the 
sthunts of Mount Sthos Like the rest of the 
Gerech cites, Acanuthus was divided between two 
factions, but ther party spirit dos not seem to 
have attamnd the usual rancour The olgarehical 
marty. Which was in the nuanority, bad invited 

brasidas, and they warms contended for opening 

the gates to lasarmy In this matter they were 
opposed by the demucratical faction, who feared 
thar, at they should connect themselves with 
Sparta, thes tuight lose thar political constatu- 
tion, and remain subjects us heretofore, though to 
a different power  Braudas, however, obtumed 
have to enter the city alone, and to plead his 
own cause in the popular assembly , and he did 
this with such cftect, with such a show of mode- 
ration and gustice, that, when the votes wore 
taken, the mayority were for the admission of the 
Peloponnesian troopp into the city Soon after, 
the neghbourmng town of Stagirus followed the 
example of Acanthus, and thus the whole of the 
Chalaidian towns seceded from the cause of 
Athens But the chief motive which induced 
Acanthus and Stagirus to revolt wah, not 60 
much their wish to rid themselves of the yoke of 
Athens, as to save their vintage from the ravageh 
which Bramdas threatened to effect, if they re- 
fused to hsten to bis offers of alliance with 
Sparta. Thus cajoled and threatened, both were 
lost to Athens. 

Meanwhile the advantages recently gained by 
Athens became more apparent. Th« partizans 
of democracy in ev state, and more «specially 
the democratical exiles, eagerly watched for an 
7 hepa of profiting by this turn of affairs in 

reece. In this state of public feeling, = plan 
was concerted for a revolution in Baotia, A 
Theban exile, named Ptcodorus, was at the head 
of this design, some banished Orchomesians 
were among the most zealous sn it; and a party 
in Phocis was ready to juin them on the first 
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favourabie occasion. The Orchomemans under- 
took to engage troops in Peloponnesus 


among the friends of democracy ; and while these 
were collecting, Pteodoras communicated with 
Demosthenes and Hip between whom a 
project was formed for betraying Siphe, a port 
oa the Connthian f, and Cheeronea, on the 
of Phoca, into their hands. On their 
part, the Athenians undertook to seize and for- 
tify the sanctuary of Apollo, called Deham, on 
the coast opposite Eubma, and about five miles 
from Tanagra. These movements were to take 
place on the name day, 1n order that the attention 
of the country might be distracted, and its force 
divided. If they were successful, 1t was expected 
that, even of the oligarehieal governments through- 
out Borotia were not peabacrnge, eure 
et, thes ts being securely occupied, they 
miaht afford no many rally ing-places for the dis- 
affected, from whenee incessant roads might be 
made into the heart of the land, the issue of 
which would be, the establishment of democracy 
in that territory. 

The plan being concerted for this revolt, De- 
mosthencs was sent to Naupactus, that he nught 
collect a body of troops from Acarnama and the 
other western allics, and at the appointed time 
might sail up the Conntinan gulf to Siphe, while 
Hippocrates marched from Athens into Bootia 
On the arrival of Demosthenes in Acarnania, he 
found CEniade@ already reduced by that province 
to Athenian alliance Being joined by those 
allies, in the interval preceding his expedition to 
Beotia, he marched against Salynthius, king of 
the Agrmeans, whom he reduced to subjection 
After this he returned to Naupactus, to prepare 
for the expedition aguinst Boots. 

It was in the autumn that Demosthenes set 
sail for Siphre with his Athenian and Acarnaman 
forces, with other auxshanmes from the western 
provinces As he passed along, he was sanguine 
of success, but when he approached Siphe, he 
found the plan completely disconcerted. It had 
been discovered the place was strongly garri- 
soned, and the whole foree of Baotia was there 
to oppose his progress, whence he was compelled 
to return to Naupactus. It appeared, afterwards, 
that the design on Siphw had not only been dis- 
covered, but that, through some mistake of the 
day, Hippocrates had not made his intended di- 
version on the side of Dehum, ‘This part of the 

lot, however, dues not seem to have been un- 

Ided, for no sooner had Demosthenes returned 
from his expedstion, than Hippocrates, with the 
whole serviceable population of Athens, both 
citizens and ahens, residents and sojourners, 
came to Dehum, and, meeting with no opposi- 
tion, fortified that consecrated ground. In three 
days, the fortifications were nearly completed, 
and the troops were then ordered to return to 
Athens. The hght imfantry made straight for 
Attica ; but the heavy-armed halted about a mule 
from Deliam, to wait for the general, who stayed 
behind to give final directions to the garnson, 
and for the completion of the works. 

While the Athenians were thus engaged at 
Delium, intelligence thereof had spread through 
Borotia, and an army assembied at Tavagra, un- 
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therefore, considered Attic ground. For this 
reason, most of the Bosotarchs present were ad- 
verse to engaging with the enemy. Pagondas, 
however, one of two Theban Baotarchs, and 
supreme 10 command, was cager to give ; 
and he harangued the divisions of the troops 
separately, 2m order to rouse their patriotism, 
pride, and resentment. Pagondas was succeseful . 
inspirited by his harangue, the army was as 
eager for battle as himself; and he ied them at 
full speed towards the enemy. 

Hippocrates was still at Delam when he re- 
ceived the first intelligence of the approach of the 
Beeotians, and he hastened thither to make pre- 
parations for battle His lines were scarcely 
formed before the Bwotians appeared on the top 
of the ridge before them At this pomt they 
halted , but after Pagondas had again addressed 
them with a few animating words, they rauwed 
the pm@an, and descended to meet the foe. A 
contest ensued, m which victory was some time 
doubtful, but at length the Beotians prevailed. 
The Athenian army was completely dispersed— 
some of the fugitives taking the direction of 
Dehum, and others making for Oropus and 
Parnes A body of Locrian cavalry, which ap- 
peared on the ficld of battle as the rout began, 
aided the Bwotians 1n the slaughter of the flying 
enemy. If the shades of night had not sheltered 
them, few would have been left. As it was, 
nearly a thousand heavy-armed Athenians fell, 
with a much greater number of light-armed and 
Irregulars Li:ppocrates, the general, was also 
slain. When pursuit had been pushed as far as 
circumstances would admit, Pagondas raised his 
trophy and collected the spoil, after which be 
marched to Tanagra, with the intention of reco- 
vering Delum, which was still in the hands of 
the Atheman garmson 

Before Pagondas retired to Tanagra, he left a 
guard on the field of battle, in the hope of ex- 
torting a nigh price for the usual permission to 
bury the slain For this p a herald was 
sent to the Athenians the next day, who com- 
plained that they had violated the common law 
of the Greeks, by which it was established, that 
im any mvasion of each other’s territories, no 
temple should be profaned—that they had pol- 
luted the holy water within Apollo's precincts by 
drawing it for common uses—and in the name 
of Apollo and huis partners in the consecrated 
ground, he bade the Athenians withdraw from it, 
before they asked for anything which it was 1n 
the power of the Beotians to deny them. In 
return to this remonstrance of the Baotian herald, 
the Athenians sent a herald to the Beotian camp, 
who represented that the Athenzans had not pro- 
faned, por would intentionally Hoops the temple 
—that by the common law of the Greeks the pos- 
session of temples always passed with termtory— 
that the Beotians themselves, when they had ac- 
quired thar lands by conquest, had taken 
sion of the temples hkewise—that, if they had 
disturbed the sacred fountain, 1t was from neces- 
sity, and they trusted that the god would overlook 
the transgression, since 1t was not done wilfully— 
that the refusal of the Baotans to restore the 
slain was an impiety without excuse—and that 


der the eleven Bootarchs, or governors. The | the Athemans considered Delum as theirs by 
district of Tanagra belonged to Uropus, and was, conquest, and would not evacuate it; bat they, 
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cacao yin ane nH their dead say _ 
restored, ing to the laws and usages of the 
Greeks from time tmmemorial The Rerouans 
seem to have felt the imputation of impiety and 
contravention of this most sacred law, as lad 
down by their progenitors, for they endeavoured 
to obviate it by evasion. “If the Athenians,” 
they replied, “were in Borotia, they must quit it 
before any indulgence could be expected from 
them; bat 1f, as they pretended, they were on 
their own ground, the Ractians had nothing to 
do with matters pertaining to a foreign sol” 
With this reply, negotiauon ended, and Pagondas 
immediately prepared to bes: Dehum 

In order to ensure success, Pagondas sent for 
dartmen and shngers from the Mahan guif He 
also received a reinforcement of 2,000 Corinthians, 
together with the Peloponnesian garrison of 
Niswa and some Megarian troops, et so de- 
ficrent were the Greeks, even at this period, 
in the art of attacking fortifications, that they 
made many fruitiess attempts upon the rude de- 
fences of Dehum , and at length owed their suc- 
cess to a new engine, with which they kindled s0 
fieree a flame against that side of the wall which 
had been constructed chiefly of umber, that its 
defenders could nv longer protect the temple As 
they retired from the walls the cneniy entered, 
and captured two hundred prisoners, but the 
greater part of those who cscaped the sword took 
refuge in some ships then in the hurbour, in 
which they fled to Atnea. This took place 
seventven days after the battle, during which 
tame the Athenian dead lay unburied. After the 
capture of Delium, however, another herald came 
from Athens to soheit the remains of the slain, 
and, the revenge of the Baeotians being now satis- 
fied, they were no longer withheld. It 1s pro- 


bable, also, that the fear of thear gods, which was | 


a marked feature in Grecian superstition, may 
have operated powerfully upon the mands of the 
Beotians, so as to induce them at length to 
uccede to the request of the Athenians 

There was yet another chapter in this disas- 
truus campaign in Beotia. When Demosthenes 
was repulsed from Siphe, he crossed over to the 
coast of Sicyon, and proceeded to land his troops 
But in this he was defeated. The divisions first 
landed were attacked by a supcrior Sicyouian 
force and driven to their ships, with some loss 
both of lives and prisoners. Demosthens was, 
in truth, obliged to ask his slain from the enemy, 
and with these he sailed away, instcad of the 
plunder he desired. 

These reverses, important in themselves, were 
still more so frum their effects. At this ume, 
many of the distant subjects of Athens were only 
regtrained from revolt by their fears, and were, 
therefore, anxiously watching the progreas of her 
arms, All ber reputation, also, was necded to 
counterbalance the efforts of Hrasidas, who was 
now, notwithstanding the approach of winter, 
eee blow more injurious to Athens than 
any which she had suffered d the war. 
This was the subjection of Amphupolis. 

Amphipolis was the most important place held 
by the Athenians in Thrace. Not only was it 
in itself, on account of its wealth and magnifi- 
cence, one of their most valuable ons, but 
tt was still more important on account of 11s 
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position, which commanded the ovly passage b 
which an enemy from the south font reach aid 
Thracian coast a coast which, with its su 
towns and gold mines, was one of the chief 
sources of the Athenian revenues. 

Fearing that Brasidas might attempt this eon- 
quest, an Atheman general, named Enclea, had 
been already sent to ensure the fidelity of Am- 
phipolis by his presence , and the lustormn Thu- 
cydides was assowated with bin in command, 
with an especial view to the pretection of the 
towns north of the Strymon, Thucydides was 
stationed at Thasos, about half-a-day's sail from 
the mouth of the Stry mon, when Brasidas moved, 
with a body of auxthanies in addition to he own 
toree, trom the Chalerdian town of Arnw, to sur- 
pmse Amphipohs, In the course of the mght he 
arrived at the little town of Argilus, where the 
peaple, always disaffected to Athena, were pre- 
pared to rereive him This was an important 
step towanls the sucec ss of his enterprise, for had 
the Argilians resisted him, the enemy would have 
discovered his design Ax wt was, he passed on, 
conducted by his Argihan friends, to the bridge 
whith crossed the Nirymon, near Amphipolis, 
A small guard defended this bridge, but it 
was svon overpowered, and Brasidas immedi- 
ately occupied the open ground which lay be- 
tween the city and the river ‘There was a party 
within the city favourable to the cause of Bra- 
sidas, whence Euchs saw that he was threatened 
from within and without It mw beheved that 
Brasidas might have taken the city at once, if he 
had not suffered his troops to be detained by the 
pillage of the suburbs, a measure which gave the 
alarmed inhabitants time for reflection, and Eu- 
eles to send for the aid of Thucydides That the 
fates were not opened, convinced Brasidas that 
his partizans were not so numerous in Amphtpo- 
hs as he had been Jed to expect; and, fearing the 
arnval of Thucydides night defeat his enterprise, 
he at length proceeded to vigorous measures A 
herald was sent to demand the surrender of the 
city, upon terms which reheved all classes of the 
citizens from their worst fears , and, as the pros- 
pect of rehef was very uncertain, Amphipolis 
was delivered into the hands of Brasidas. "The 
terms upon which Anmphipolin surrendered were, 
that all Athenians, or those who wishcd, might 
quit the town, with all their moveable property, 
within five days, and that the rest should re- 
main in the enjoyinent both of their estates and 
of their eivil and political mghts 

Having secured Amphipolis, Brasidas pro- 
ceeded to take measures for possessing hiniself of 
Fion, distant about three mules, and for exe luding 
the Athenian fleet from the river. Late in the 
evening, however, Thucydides arrived from 

, and entered the harbour with his squad- 
ron Eion was thus saved from the power of 
Sparta, but xt was beyond the power of Thucy- 
dides to recover Amphipolis 

The successes of Brasdas in Thrace, and espe- 
cially the loss of Amphipolis, irritated the public 
mind of Athens to an intense degree Hitherto, 
these remote dependencies had tren deemed te- 
cure under the guard of the Athenian pavy, but 
now were laid open to the superior land 
forces of the Peloponnemans, which, if unop 
posed by the Thessalians, nught be poured in upon 
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them at pleasure. Looking thus at their 
tunes, the Athenians vented their rage 
Thucydides. His unavoidable failure 
the occasion of a sentence, under which he spent 
paler? Adon in exile, and he was only restored 
to A im the season of her 
ation, which occurred, as will be seen, at the ter- 
mination of that period. One statement attn- 
butes his banishment to the calumnies of Cleon ; 
and that he should direct the public indignation 
at such a time against Thucydides 18 in perfect 
accordance with the character of that rnde dema- 
The historian himself, however, 1s silent 
on this subject. Indeed, he neither mentions the 
charge brought g epoac him, nor his accusers , 
bat only says that he spent so many years in exile, 
and that it was to the hberty which he acquired 
by his exclumon from public duties that he owed 
the opportunities of collecting, from the best 
sources, the materials of his history, and of ob- 
taining access to persons and places which could 
not bave been visited in this stormy period by 
any Athenian, unless a fugitive. 

y the acquisition of Amphipolis, a wide field 
was opened to Brasidas for conquest and negoti- 
ation. Nor did he negiect the opportumty  Al- 
though in want of additional troops, and denicd 
more by the Spartan government, in which 
several leading persons were jealous of his ho- 
pours, he proceeded, with the aad of Perdsccas, 
who now again came, in a friendly manner, to 
the camp, to reduce some towns in the neigh- 
bourbood of Amphipolis Myrcinus was taken 
from the Edonian ‘Phracians, and soon after, the 
Greek towns of Galepsus and (Esyme submitted 
to his arms. Thus successful, Hrasidas next 
marched 
ene several towns in the peninsula of 
Athos. Most of these towns submitted to him, 
but one, named hum, and the Greek town of 
Sane, defied his utmost efforts In revenge for 
their opposition, Brasidas ravaged the fields be- 
longing to these towns, and, while thus occu- 
pied, he was invited by a small party at Torone, 
on the coast of the peninsula west of Athos, to 
come and take possession of that town, = ‘Terone 
was occupied by an Athenian garrison, but 
%t proved unequal to the defence of the town 
Through the able conduct of Brasidas, and the 
bold adventures of seven men who were intro- 
duced m the mght by the party disposed to re- 
volt, Torone was taken. The Athenian garron 
made their way, with the loss of a few hives, to 
the fort of Lecythus, which stood on a point of 
land connected with the town by a narrow 1sth- 
mus; and here they were Joined by those Toro- 
naeans who were still attached to the cause of 
Athens. Bramdas summoned this fort to sur- 
render, offering permuseion for the Athenians to 
depart, with their property, and inviung the 
citizens to return to their habitations, This 
offer was rejected ; but the Athenians demanded 
a day’s truce for burying their dead. Brasidas 
granted two days, and he made use of the oppor- 
tunity for assembling the Toronzans, in order 
to gain them over to hus interest. The demo- 
cratical Toronransa, however, remained true to 
the Athenians; and it was not till machines 
were and a strong force assembled, 
that their firmness gave way. Even then the 
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misfor- | city was taken in the midst of a panic caused by 
against aS a ae ee 
proved board enian galleys perished 
sword. The fortress was razed to the ground, 
with the exception of a temple of Athene, and 
humili- that was saved because the conqueror fancied 


that he owed his success to the goddess wor- 
shipped there. 

y thw time, the spring of B.c. 423, the 
haughtiness of Athens was completely subdaed. 
Alarmed by the conquests of she, in 
her turn, longed for a cessation of arms, and a 
truce was concluded between the belligerent 


powers for one year. Yet was this truce pro- 
, posed by the Spartans themselves. Considering 


against the semi-barbarous tribes | 


the recovery of their citizens as the most valu- 
able fruit they could reap from the victories of 
Brasidas, and that the loss of them could never 
he compensated by the most brilliant success of 
his arms, they conceived that this was a most 
favourable opportunity of obtamimg them, and of 
opening negotiations for a lasting peace. The 
Athemans readily entered into their views, and 
a truce was concluded upon these terms —that 
the Athemans should be allowed the free use of 
the Delphic temple and oracle, from which both 
they and their alhes had been excluded during 
the war, that the money which had been em- 
bezzled from the sacred coffers during that pe 
nod by the Peloponnesians, who conceived that 
they hud a mght to use it to defray their ex- 
penses, should be restored, and that each party 
should retain what it possessed, the Pelopon- 
nesians, however, ceding the legitimate sove- 
reignty of the sea to Athens. On the mde of 
the Peloponnesians, the articles were ratified by 
envoys from Sparta, Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
and Megara, who engaged to use their intesext 
for persuading the other alhes to accede to the 
truce The main end of the truce as to give 
opportunity for negotiatng a permanent peace, 
and negotiations were therefore imunediately 
commenced 

But, while a general disposition was displayed 
between the belligerent powers for the cessation 
of war, events occurred in Thrace which not only 
pet it aside, but added new fuel to its flames 
Only a day or two after the truce had been cun- 
cluded, Scone, in the peninsula of Pallene, re- 
nounced the altfance of Athens, and invited Brasi- 
das into her walls. Having taken possession of 
this town, he soon after transported a large force 
across the gulf, in the hope of making himself 
master of Mende and Potidea before succours 
could arrive from Athens, where he knew that the 
revolt of the towns in Pallene would excite the 
utmost indignation His operations, however, 
were interrupted by the armval of a galley, with 
a Spartan and Atheman commussioner on board, 
who came to give notice of the truce And now 
the difficulty arose which prolonged the war. 
By one article, as before seen, all parties were 
to retain their then actual possessions; but it 
a that Scionve had revolted after the truce 
was concloded. It smted the views of Brasidas, 
notwithstanding, to assign an earher date to the 
revolution of Scione; and he resolved to retain 
it for his government. This excited the fiercest 
resentment at Athens, and Cleon instigated the 
people to send an expedition against the city 
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Envoys came from Sparta to remonstrate, bat 
the Athemans were too angry to hsten to them. 
and it was decreed that Scione should be taken, 
and every man therein destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the Mendeans revolted; and Bra- 
sidas conceived himself justified in receiving its 
inhabitants as allies, partly on the ground that 
they offered themselves freely, and partly because 
if he was accused of infringing the truce, he had 
a simular to bring against the Athenians. 
This aroused the Athenians to still more furious 
action. They prepared for the reduction of both 
Scione and Mende, and Brasidas, in the expecta- 
tion of such an event, removed the families and 
effects of the citizens of both towns to Olynthus, 
sending, at the same time, five hundred of his 
own infantry, and three hundred C‘haleidian tar- 
geteers, under the command of Poly damudas, for 
their protection. 

Before the Athemans arnmved, Perdiccas per 
suaded Brasidas once more to join his forces to a 
Macedonian army, which was about to mvade 
Lyncestis The expedition proved, in the end, 
unsuccessful. Arrhibeeus, king of the Ly ncestians, 
was defeated in a battle, with great loss but 
the mountainous region afforded a refuge to the 
remnant of his army , and, being joined by some 
Illyman auxilaries, who came for the osten- 
sible purpose of assisting Perdiccas, the invaders 
were compelled to retreat before them But 
this was not the only issue of this invasion. The 
Peloponnesians, beng 1 the rear of the Mace- 
douians, overtook a part of the baggage which 
had been left behind by the fugitives, and, con- 
ceiving that they had been unnecesgarily hasty 
an their flight, they at once gratified their re- 
sentment and love of plunder by slaughtering 
the oxen which drew the carts, and by appropri- 
ating everything of value to their own use 
This hostile proceeding determined Perdiccas 
again to seek reconciliation with Athens, and to 
break with the Peloponnesians. 

On his return to Thrace, Brasidas had rea- 
son to regret his sage ee to Lyncestis 
Mende was already en by an Athenian 
army, under Naicias and Niacostratus, and 
Scione was bemeged. It was while this siege was 
im p that Perdiccas carried his inten- 
tions into effect. He concluded a negotiation 
with Nicias and his colleague , and, m proof of 
his sincerity, he unduced his Thessalian frends 
to stop the p of a reinforcement under 
Ischagoras, which was on its march from Pelo- 
| ser ipa to jom Brasidas. Notwithstanding, 

hagoras himself, with his two colleagues, and 
several other Spartans, who were sent to take 
the command in the revolted towns, were al- 
lowed to proceed. On their arrival, Brasidas 
entrusted the government of Amphipolis to Cle- 
aridas, and that of Torone to Pasitelidas. It 18 
remarked by Thucydides, that all the officers 
sent were young men, and that to appoint per- 
sons of their age to such stations was a breach 
of Spartan usage. Probably the epbon perceived 
that the service was one which required the 
energy of the prime of life, rather than the cal- 


culating of a more sdvanced 3 or 
the elder S may have looked on the con- 
test in this remote quarter as one of doubtful 


issue, and therefore may have been reluctant to 
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fill such stanons. If such were their thoughts, 
events would seem to have justified them. Te 
ing the winter Brasidas made an attempt by mght 
on Potidsea, but he was baffled by the vigilance 
of the Athenians. Indeed, Athens bid fair to 
regain the escendancy 1n this quarter, for Nicias 
and Nicostratus succeeded in completely invest- 
ing Scione ; after which, leaving a sufficient gar- 
rison 1n the camp, they led their armament home, 
there to winter. 

Still, amidst all this show of hostility, the truce 
nominally existed; and negotiations were conti- 
nued even after i:t had expired—whieh was in the 
spring B.c 422—-for six months. But there wae 
one man in each state hostile to peace, and their 
measures thwarted 1ts conclusion, these were 
Brasidas and Cleon, 

The rubng motive of Brastdas in endeavouring 
to prolong the war was, that his victorious carecr 
might not be interrupted, while Cleon wished its 
prolongation, that opportunities: might be still 
afforded him of exciting the passions of the mul- 
fitude, calumniating his enemies, and ennehing 
honself by unfarr means Cleon was now, in- 
deed, an the height of ine popularity , for, al- 
though the come poet, Aristophanes, Jad bare 
lus charuter and artifices in one of lus dramatic 
sitires, winch told upon the multitude, soon after 
his return from Corsphassum, and although he 
‘Nad ance been compelled, by a legal prosecu- 
ion, to disgorge the sum of five talents, which he 
ind extorted fram some of the insular subjecta 
of Athens, yet, such were the effecta of his ef- 
frontery and boisterous oratory, that he still 
stood firm inthe pubhe favour = In realty, he 
swayed the counsels of the state, and, through 
his exertions, war was prolonged by the general 
consent of the state at Athens. 

In procurnng this unhappy consummation, 

‘leon displayed another feature in his character 
—a feature which led to his destruction By this 
ime he was so intoxicated with suceess, that he 
gan to conceive a high opmion of his own mt- 
talents. He fancied that he was the on] 

man capable of arrestiag the progress of Brasi- 
las, and of recovermg the lost towns; and hence 
he persuaded the people to entrust him with the 
sole command of the squadron which they had 
determined to arm for that expedition So the 
demagogue Cleon was placed at the head of the 
warriors of Athens' 

The grand design of Cleon was to retake Am- 
phipohs , but on his way he touched at Scione, 
and, having taken on board a part of the hesieg- 
ing force, he crossed over to a port near Torone. 
On his arrival im this port, he discovered that 
Brasidas was not in that town, and that the gar- 
mson was inadequate to its defence, whence he 
resolved to recapture it. In this he was succesa- 
ful. favoured hy the weakness of the aah fe 
part of Ins forces scaled an unguarded wall, whi 
another part entered the harbour. Torone fell 
into his hands, with all sts inhabitants; the 
women and children among whom were sold as 
slaves; and the men, amounting 1m all to no 
more than seven hundred, sent as prisoners to 
Athens. . : 

Although there had been few difficulties to 
overcome in the capture of Torone, the affair 
seems to have heightened Cleon’s esteem for his 
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them at pleasure, Looking thus at their misfor- 
tunes, the Athenians vented their rage 
His unavoidable failure ed 

the occasion of a sentence, under which he spent 
peg? Be dog in exile, and he was only restored 
to A in the season of her deepest humili- 
ation, which occurred, as will be seen, at the ter- 
mination of that period. One statement attn- 
butes his banishment to the calumnies of Cleon ; 
and that he should direct the public indignation 
at such a time against Thucydides 1s in perfect 
accordance with the character of that rude dema- 

The historian himself, however, is silent 
on this subject. Indeed, he neither mentions the 
charge bronght eal him, nor his accusers , 
but only says that he spent so many years in exile, 
and that it was to the hberty which he acquired 
by his exclusion from public duties that he owed 
the opportunities of collecting, from the best 
sources, the materials of his history, and of ob- 
taining access to persons and places which could | 
not have been visited in this stormy period by 
any Athenian, unless a fugitive. 

y the acquisition of Ampbipolis, a wide field | 
was opened to Brasidas for conquest and negoti- 
ation. Nor did he neglect the opportunity. Al- 
though in want of additional troops, and demed 
more by the Spartan government, in which 
several leading persons were jealous of his ho- 
nours, he proceeded, with the aid of Perdiccaa, 
who now again came, in a friendly manner, to 
the camp, to reduce some towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amphipolis, Myrcinus was taken 
from the Edonmian Thracians, and soon after, the 
Greek towns of Cialepsus and (E»yme subnutted 
to his arms. Thus successful, Brasidas next 
marched against the semui-barbarous tribes 
inhabiting several towns in the peninsula of 
Athos. ost of these towns submitted to him, 
but one, named Dium, and the Greek town of 
Sane, defied his utmost efforts. In revenge for 
their opposition, Brasidas ravaged the fields be- 
longing to these towns, and, while thus occu- 
pied, he was invited by a small party at Torone, 
on the coast of the peninsula west of Athos, to 
come and take possession of that town ‘Torone 
was occupied by an Athenian garrison, but 
it proved unequal to the defence of the town 
Through the able conduct of Brasidas, and the 
bold adventures of seven men who were intro- 
duced in the night by the party disposed to re- 
volt, Torone was taken. The Athenian garrison 
made their way, with the loss of a few hives, to 
the fort of Lecythus, which stood on a point of 
land connected with the town by a narrow isth- 
mus; and here they were joined by those Toro- 
neeans who were still attached to the cause of 
Athens. Brasdas summoned this fort to sur- 
render, offering permission for the Athenians to 
depart, with their Property, and inviting the 
citizens to return to their habitations. This 
offer was rejected ; but the Athemans demanded 
a day’s truce for ing their dead. Brasidas 
granted two he made use of the oppor- 
ity for assembling the Toroneans, in order 
gain them over to his interest. The demo- 
Toronseans, however, remained true to 
the qr Ry it was not till machines 

a 


were strong force assembled, 
that colt races gave way. Even then the 
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city was taken in the midst of a panic 
aa aceideet: and all who 


with the exception of a temple of Athene, and 
that was saved because the 
that he owed his success to the goddess wor- 
shipped there. 
y this time, the spring of z.c. 423, the 
haughtiness of Athens was pore ed subdaed. 
Alarmed by the of sr she, in 
her turn, longed for a cessation of arms; and & 
truce was concluded between the belligerent 
powers for one year. Yet was this truce pro- 
posed by the Spartans themselves. Considering 
the recovery of their citizens as the most valu- 
able fruit they could reap from the victories of 
Brasidas, and that the loss of them could never 
he compensated by the most brilliant success of 
his arma, they conceived that this was a most 
favourable opportunity of obtaining them, and of 
e 
Athenians readily entered into their views, and 
a truce was concluded upon these terms —that 
the Athemans should be allowed the free use of 


| 


| the Delphic temple and oracle, from which both 


they and their alles had been excluded during 
the war, that the money which had been em- 
bezzled from the sacred coffers during that git 
nod by the Peloponnesians, who conceived that 
they had a nght to use it to defray their ex- 
penses, should be restored, and that each party 
should retain what it possessed, the Pelopon- 
nesians, however, ceding the legitimate sove- 
reignty of the sea to Athens. the side of 
the Peloponnesians, the articles were ratified by 
envoys from Sparta, Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
and Megara, who engaged to use their interest 
for persuading the other alhes to accede to the 
truce The main end of the truce was to give 
opportunity for negotiating a permanent peace, 
and negotiations were therefore :mmediately 
commenced. 

But, while a general disposition was displayed 
between the belhgerent powers for the cessation 
of war, events occurred in Thrace which not only 
set it aside, but added new fuel to its flames 
Only a day or two after the truce had been cun- 
cluded, Scione, in the peninsula of Pallene, re- 
nounced the alliance of Athens, and invited Brasi- 
das into her walls. Having taken possession of 
this town, he soon after transported a large force 
across the gulf,in the hope of making himself 
master of Mende and Potidea before succours 
could arrive from Athens, where he knew that the 
revolt of the towns in Pallene woald excite the 
utmost indignation. His operations, however, 
were interrupted by the arrival of a galley, with 
a Spartan and Athenian commissioner on board, 
who came to give notice of the trace. And now 
the difficulty arose which prolonged the war. 
By one article, as before seen, all parties were 
to retain their then actual possessions; but 3t 
appeared that Scione had revolted after the trace 
was concluded. It suited the views of Brasidas, 


css are a ae eaatarale -ypeniiad ta 
revolution of 3 and he resolved to retain 
it for his government. This excsted the fiercest 


resentment at Athens, and Cleon instigated th 
people to send an expedition against the ety, 
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Envoys came from Sparta to remonstrate; but 
the Athenians were too angry to listen to them, 
and it was decreed that Scione should be taken, 
and every man therein destroyed, 

Meanwhile, the Mendeans revolted ; and Bra- 
sidas conceived himself justified m receiving its 
inhabitants as allies, partly on the ground that 
they offered themselves freely, and partly because 
if he was accused of infringing the truce, he had 
a similar to bring against the Athenians. 
This aroused the Athenians to still more furious 
action. They prepared for the reduction of both 
Scione and Mende ; and Brasidas, in the expecta- 
tion of such an event, removed the familes and 
effects of the citizens of both towns to Olynthus, 
sending, at the same time, five hundred of his 
own infantry, and three hundred Chaleidian tar- 
geteers, under the command of Polydamidas, for 
their protection. 

Before the Athenians armved, Perdiccas per 
suaded Brasidas once more to join his forces to a 
Macedonian army, which was about to invade 
Lyncestis. The expedition proved, in the end, 
unsuccessful. Arrhibseus, king of the Ly ncestians, 
was defeated in a battle, with great loss but 
the mountainous region afforded a refuge to the 
remnant of his army , and, being joined by some 
yrian auxihanes, who came for the osten- 
sible purpose of assisting Perdiccas, the invaders 
were compelled to retreat before them But 
this was not the only issue of this invasion. The 
Peloponnesians, being 1n the rear of the Mace- 
donians, overtook a part of the baggage which 
had been left behind by the fugitives , and, con- 
ceiving that rar had been gpd ye hasty 
in their fiight, they at once gratified their re- 
sentment and love of plunder by slaughtering 
the oxen which drew the carts, and by appropr- 
ating everything of value to their own use 
This hostile proceedimg determined Perdiccas 

in to seek reconciliation with Athens, and to 
break with the Peloponnesians 

On his return to Thrace, Brasidas had rea- 
son to regret his se spas a to Lyncestis 
Mende was already en by an Athenian 
army, under Nicias and Nicostratus, and 
Scione was besieged. It was while this siege was 
in progress that Perdiccas carried his inten- 
tions mto effect. He concluded a negotiation 
with Nicias and his coll » and, in proof of 
his sincerity, he unduced his Thessalian friends 
to stop the p of a reinforcement under 
Ischagoras, which was on its march from Pelo- 
to jom Brasidas. Notwithstanding, 

hagoras himself, with his two colleagues, and 
several other Spartans, who were sent to take 
the command in the revolted towns, were al- 
low On their arnval, Brasidas 
entrusted the government of Amphipolis to Cle- 
aridas, and that of Torone to Pasiteldas. It 18 
oe all the officers 
sent were young men, and to appoint per- 
sons of their age to such stations soa a breach 
Probably the ephori perceived 
, was one which required 
energy of the prime of life, rather than the cal- 


i 


culating of a more advanced ; or 
the elder 5 may have looke# on the con- 
test in this remote as one of doubtful 
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fill such stations. If such were their th ts, 
events would seem to have justified hem ee 
ing the winter Bramdas made an attempt by mght 
on Potidea, but he was batiled by the vigilance 
of the Athenians. Indeed, Athens bid fair to 
regain the ascendancy m this quarter, for Nicias 
and Nicostratus succeeded in completely nvest- 
ing Scione; after which, leaving a sufficient gar- 
rison in the camp, they led their armament home, 
there to winter. 

Still, amidst all this show of hostility, the truce 
nominally existed; and negotiations were conti- 
nued even after it had expired—whiech was in the 
spring B.c 422—for six months. But there was 
one man in each state hostile to peace, and their 
measures thwarted its conclusion; these were 
Brasidas and Cleon. 

The ruling inotive of Brasidas in endeavouring 
to prolong the war was, that his victorious career 
might not be interrupted. while Cleon wished its 
prolongation, that opportunities might be still 
afforded him of exciting the passions of the mul- 
titude, calummating his enemies, and enriching 
hinself by unfair means Cleon was now, in- 
deed, in the height of bis popularity , for, al- 
though the come poet, Arwatophanes, laid bare 
his character and artifees im one of his dramatic 
satires, which told upon the multitude, soon after 
his return from Coryphasium, and although he 
had since been compelled, by a legal prosecn- 
tion, to disgorge the sum of five talents, which he 
had extorted from some of the insular subjects 
of Athens, yet, such were the effects of his ef- 
frontery and boisterous oratory, that he still 
stood hrm inthe public favour In reality, he 
swayed the counsels of the state, and, through 
his exertions, war was prolonged by the general 
consent of the state at Athens. 

In procuring this unhappy consummation, 
Cleon displayed another feature im his character 
—a feature which led to his destruction. By this 
time he was so intoxicated with success, that he 
began to conceive a high opmion of his own mi- 
litary talents. He fancied that he was the onl 
man capable of arrestimg the progress of Braai- 
das, and of recovering the lost towns; and hence 
he persuaded the people to entrust him with the 
sole command of the squadron which they had 
determined to arm for that expedition So the 
demagogue Cleon was placed at the head of the 
warnors of Athens! 

The grand design of Cleon was to retake Am- 
phipolis; but on his way he touched at Scione, 
and, having taken on board a part of the besieg- 
ing force, he crossed over to a port near Torone. 
On his arrival in this port, he discovered that 
Brasidas was not in that town, and that the gar- 
rison was inadequate to its defence, whence he 
resolved to recapture it. In this he was success- 
ful favoured by the weakness of the enemy, 
part of his forces scaled an unguarded wall, wh 
another part entered the harbour. Torone fell 
into his hands, with all its inhabitants; the 
women and children among whom were sold as 
slaves; and the men, amounting 17 all to no 
more than seven hundred, sent a8 prisoners to 


Athens. ; . 

Al there had been few difficulties to 
overcome in the of Torone, the affair 
seems to have heightened Cleon’s esteem for his 


— 
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own mili capacity ; and he proceeded bold! 
to the mouth of the aoa. aad took up his 
head-jaarters at Eion. From this place he made 


a fruitless attempt upon Stagirus, but he suc- 
ceeded against Galepsus, In the meantime, he 
ee to Perdiccas for auxslianes, and sent to 

olles, hing of the Odomantian Thraciana, for as 
many mercenanes as he could raise among his 
subjects. 

t this time Brasidas was at Amphipolis 
The force under him, though about cqual to that 
uoder (‘leon, was very inferior, both im the quality 
and the cyuipment of the men, the greater part 
being barbarians. Although Cleon was aware 
of his advantage im this respect, and still enter- 
tained a high sense of Ins supenority, he still 
wished to recerve the reinforcements he had sent 
for, before he attached the town Hin troops, 
however, who were by no means elated at having 
such a general at their head, soon began to vent 
their impatience and contempt at his maction, 
and he was induced thereby to try to divert them 
by a march toward Amphipoh»s. Brasidas ex- 
pected that such a movement would take place , 
and he had, in consequence, posted himself with 
a division of Ins forees, on an eminence called 
Cerdyhum, which was be olin by the Strymon 
from that on which Amphipohs stood, and com- 
manded a view of the whole country to the sea- 
coast. From this position he watched Cleon as 
he advanced, until he halted on the high ground 
above Amphupolis, and then went forward to 
survey the lake formed by the Strymon, and the 
position of the city towards the north As soon 
as Hrasidas saw the Athemans m motion, he had 
descended from Cerdyhuns, and had entered the 
city, where he prepared to take advantage of the 
enemy's error While yet, therefore, Cleon was 
enjoying the view of the city, Brasidas selected 
aband of 150 men, to make a sally upon the 
Athenians, while Cleandas was directed to sup- 
port him with the main body of the army. They 
were stationed near the gates where they were 
to be led out, which was observed by the 
Athenians from above, and this being reported 
to Cleon, as he was unprepared tor battle he nn- 
mediately sounded a retreat. But Cleon had 
placed himself in a position from which it was 
Ampossible to retreat without danger, and this 
danger was increased tenfold by his setting the 
whole army in motion, and so as to capose the 
unshielded side of his soldiers, The experienced 
Brasidas marked Ins error, and hastened to take 
advantage of 1t (Ordering the nearest gates to 
be thrown open, he sallied forth with his picked 
men, and, running up the hill, charged the 
enemy's centre t the same time, Clearndas 
followed, with the rest of the army, through an- 
other gate, and attacked the rzht wing, on the 
rear of the column. A scene of confusion and 
bloodshed followed. The centre of the Athenian 
army was almost immediately routed, and Hrasi- 
das was proceeding to the support of Cleandas, 
when he received a mortal wound. Cleon also, 
who thought of nothing but flight, was overtaken 
by a javelin, and perished. Stull, after his death, 
the mght wing, having the advantage of the 
nsing for some time defended them- 
selves; but at length they were surrounded 
by the enemy, and completely routed. On the 
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part of the Athemans six hundred men finally 
fell, while on the part of the Peloponnesians only 
seven men were lost. Bot this slight loss was 
— than counterbalanced by the death of Bra~ 
sidan. 

He appears to have been Inghly esteemed 
by the Amphipolitans, for they mterred bim 
within their walls, which was an extraordinary 
honour in a Greek town, with a magnificent fu- 
neral, which was attended by the whole army 
They also commemorated his death by annual 
games, offered sacrifices at his tomb, as to a 
hero, and conferred on him the honours of a 
founder, which they had Intherto paid to Ag- 
non,* whose monuments were all destroyed. 

Immediately after the battle of Amphipolis, those 
Athenians who escaped the slaughter returned to 
Athens The effect of the battle was, that hostihties 
were suspended by tacit consent between Sparta 
and Athens, and early in the winter negotiations 
were renewed, The prospect of peace again 
dawned upon Greece , for the Athemans, alarmed 
by the spint of revolt which they saw spreading 
among their allies, were more than ever disposed 
tu treat on moderate terms, and the Spartans, 
notwithstanding their successes abroad, had been 
suffering the worst evils of war from the pre- 
sence of the enemy 1n their country, and were in 
continual dread of the effect 1t might produce on 
their helot population. The Spartans had other 
motives, also, for desimng peace. they still 
longed to recover the pnsoners of Sphactena, 
their thirty years’ truce with the Argives was 
on the point of expiring, and the cession of Cy- 
nuria was demanded as the first condition of its 
renewal, which they were not disposed to grant 
All these arguments had powerful weight on 
both sides, and peace was now panted for as 
vagerly as war had heretofore been desired 

Vith the inchnation of the citizens of both 
states, it fortunately happened that the temper 
and interests of their leading men concurred. 
After the death of the turbulent demagogue, Cleon, 
who, mm the language of Aristophanes, had been, 
together with Brasidas, employed by the god of 
war to crush and confound the general pros- 
perity and tranquillity, Nicias was left first mi- 
mister of the Atheman commonwealth. Nuicias 
was amanof peace, and his inclinahon was 1n- 
creased by the accidental circumstance of his pos- 
sessing a large patrimony, which, in the imsecu- 
rity of the scanty terntory of a Grecian republic, 
peace alone could enable him to enjoy. While 
war raged, indeed, his subsistence was at stake, 
for an unfortunate turn in affairs might deprive 
him of his all These considerations led Nicias 
to seek the reputation of peace-maker to his 
country, while 1t could yet be made with advan- 
tage. On the other hand, the Spartan king, Pleis- 
toanax, who had been driven into exile on the 
charge of receiving a bmbe from Pencles, was 
at length recalled to Sparta, and his mterest led 
him to be urgent for peace. His restoration was 
owing to the Delphic oracle, which had repeat- 
edly enjoined the Spartans, with mysterious 
threats, to oe back the descendant of Her- 
cules; which they did, after he had been in 
banishment for nmeteen years But Pleistoanax 


gat Athenian founder of the colony of 
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had shill enemies m Sparta, and these attributed 
the interposition of the oracle to Ins gold, and 
impated every danger which threatened the state 
to the divine anger provoked by this mous 
fraud. Hence Pleistoanax was in danger of being 
banished, and he saw that peace alone 
could give him an advantage over his enemics 
he therefore became 1ts most strenuous advocate 
Private mterests were thus, in this instance, made 
subservient to the public welfare 
In order to conciliate the confidence of Sparta, 
Nicias softened the mgour of the captivity of her 
citizens at Athens. This was a wise and hu- 
mane measure, and by it Nicias was enabled to 
assume the character of a mediator between the 
two states, Yet the negotiation was beset with 
difficulties, and the Spartans deemed it necessary 
to make a show of preparation for a fresh inva- 
sion of Attica, and for the establishment of a 
fortified post in the country, 1n order to urge the 
Athenians to bring it to a conclusion = This 
seems to have had the intended effect. The basis 
of a treaty was at length settled, in the spring of 
B.c. 421, on the footing of a mutual restitution 
of conquests made in the war, save that Thebes 
was to keep Platea, and Athens to retain Niswa, 
and soon after a treaty, formed on this basis, was 
ratified by the two leading states, and accepted 
by the alhes of Sparta, with the caception 
of the Meganans, Bootians, Cornthians, and 
Eleans, who were dissatisfied with sts terms 
The treaty finally concluded was a treaty of 
peace for fifty years. Its first articles provided 
for the common and free enjoyment of the na- 
tional sanctuaries, and for the tndependence of 
the Delphians, directing that all differences 
which might arise between the parties should be 
peaceably decided. The next article provided 
that Sparta should deliver Amphipolis up to the 
absolute dominion of the parent state, and that 
she should also set aside her clasm to Argilus, 
Stagirus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, and Spar- 
tolus, the inhabitants of which towns were to 
be allowed to withdraw, if they would, with 
their property, and they were to be subject 
only to the ancient tribute assessed by Anstides. 
By another clause, the safety of the towns of 
Mecyberna, Sane, and Singe, was provided for , 
but it was stipulated that the Athenians might 
do what they pleased with Scione, Torone, and 
Sermylus. Sparta also bound herself to restore 
a fortress in Attica, while, on the 
other hand, Athens was to restore Corypha- 
sium, Cythera, Mecthone, Pteleum, and Atalanta, 


to Sparta. <A general exchange of prisoners 
was to take place on both sides. Finally, a 
power was reserved to the two leading states of 
correcting any oversight which might have been 


committed in the framing of this treaty. 
Such were the terms with which the first ten 
ears of this fatal war were concluded. After the 
blood of Greece had been shed, and her trea- 
sures exhausted, the two leading states—aristo- 
cratical S and democratical Athens—being 
mutually humbled, consented to return as far as 
could to the state in which the quarrel 
found them. Each other’s citizens and each 
other's towns were to be restered. Bat it was 
easier to agree than execute. In the very fulfil- 
ment of these terms, which were to have brought 
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peace to this facthon-torn country, difficulties 
aroee which set it aside, and added a fresh sti- 
mulant to the quick and revengeful passions of 
her sons. The secret 1s, there was a love of 
war in the universal breast of the Greeks, and 
no treaties could now bind them from exhibiung 
this feeling to the world. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PELOPONNFSIAN WAR DURING THE 
PEACE BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA 


ne. 421—416 


ArtirR the ratification of the treaty between 
Sparta and Athens, one important question re- 
mained—to determine which party should take 
the lead in carrymg it mto exeeution. This was 
to be decided by lot, and the lot fell upon 
Sparta. 

On the part of Sparta, there appears to have 
been a warm desire for pence, and a fear lest it 
should be set aside Its government immedi- 
ately proceeded to perform it» part im the con- 
ditions of the treaty Ite pmsoners were re- 
leased, and three commissioners were sent inte 
Thrace, with orders for Clearidas to duliver up 
Amphipohs, and to require the submission of 
the other towns which were to be resigned to 
Athens These new alles of Sparta, however, 
rejected this demand, and Clearidas ventured to 
disobey the orders of the ephori, alleging that 
he was unable to carry them into execution. 
But Cleaiidas became apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of this disobedience, and he resorted 
to Sparta, accompanied by envoys from the 
Chaleidian towns, to vindieate his conduct, and to 
procure, if possible, an alteration in the articles 
of the treaty respecting those towns The treat- 
ment he received from the Spartan government 
shows that it was in carnest in the matter 
Clearidas was ordered to return immediately, 
and,if he could not give possession of Amphi- 
polis to the Athenians, at Ieast to withdraw the 
Peloponneman garnson 

At the same time, the Spartans pressed their 
confederates, who had refused to acecde to the 
treaty, to waive their opposition. In this they 
failed, and they were equally unsuccessful in 
their endeavours to accommodate matters with 
Argos. This was an alarming position to be 
placed in, and, m order to avert the danger 
which threatened them on their own ground, they 
sent proposals to Athens for a defensive allisnce, 
which was hastily concluded. Each state bound 
itself to assist the other if sts territories should be 
mvaded, to treat the invaders as enemies, and not 
to make peace with them but with the other's 
consent. Athens also bound herself to aid the 
Spartans in quelling any insurrection which 
might take place in their helot population. 
When this treaty was ratified, the Athenians 
gave the surest pledge of their pacific intentions 


by rel the prisoners which they had cap- 
tured ia Bphacteria. 
However this lesgue of the two powers, by ° 
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whose rivairy the Peloponnesian war was enkin- 
dled, by no means tended to establish The 
treaties were inscribed on tables of stone or 
brass, and placed in the most celebrated sanctu- 
aries; but they were, to all intents and purposes, 
a dead letter. Complex intrigues ensued among 
the Grecian republics, which the two leading 
states had neither the sagacity to avert nor the 
power to crush. The war so reduced their 
strength, that they were no longer feared, as 
heretofore, and they were defied by their own 
allies, The example which they had set was 
one of the most baneful description. They had 
shown themaelves ambitious of supremacy over 
the rest of Greece; and other states now saw no 
reason why they also should not contend for 
superiority 

One clause in the treaty of alliance reserved 
to Athens and Sparta the power of altering its 
terms without consulting their allies This cre- 
ated general offence and alarm = It was thought 
to indicate designs which threatened the inde- 
pendence of the inferior states, and they looked 
out for some state which might oppose their 
pretensions This was found in Argos, a state 
which had enjoyed a long penod of tranquillity 
in the midst of the general commotion, and had 
therefore been daily gaming strength, while the 
rest of Greece was wasting 1ts energies 1n a ruip- 
ous warfare 

Among the states which felt themselves ag- 
grieved by the treaty, none were more incensed 
than the towns on the northern coast of the 
JEgean. Corinth, especially, still implacable in 
her hatred to Athens, was greatly irritated 
That state had been active im promoting the 
revolt of the Chalcidian towns, and she was 
biphly offended at their being again made over 
to Athens She had expected, also, to recover 
Sulhum, and her important colony, Anacto- 
rium; but these were passed over in silence by 
the oe and left in the hands of the Acarna- 
mians. This was an offence not to be forgiven, 
and the Corinthians turned thar thoughts to a 
new allance, and resolved to execute the threat 
with which they had instigated Sparta to com- 
mence the war. Accordingly, envoys were sent 
to Argos to open a negotianon for the purpose 
of founding a new confederacy, over which 
Argos was to preside. 

t bas been seen, in previous pages, that Argos 
and Sparta were ancient rivals, and that there 
was a prospect of a recommencement of the 
struggle between those two stutes, after the thirty 
years’ truce, now on the point of expiring, was 
concluded. It 1s no wonder, therefore, that 
when the Cormthian envoys made the above 
pone oe their views were adopted by the 

ing men in the Argive state he seeds of 
ambition were as thickly sown there as in Athens 
pric coh and that ambition, joined with the 

ished enmity of the Argives to the Spurtans, 
led them to a decree inviting every inde- 
pendent Greek state that might be willing, to 
enter into a defensive alliance with Argos, and 
then to appoint a select number of commissioners 
to treat with others, as opportunities offered. 
Twelve commissioners were appointed for this 
purpose ; and they were empowered to treat with 
every Greek state, except Sparta and Athens, 
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! which were not to be admitted into the confede- 
racy, without the consent of the citizens of Co- 
ninth and Argos, 

» The states which spontaneously and from va- 
rious causes joined the Argive confederacy, were 
Mantinea, Ehs, Conmth, and Chaleidice. The 
Beeotians and Meganans were equally oa ie 
against the two leading states; but though they 
expressed their approbation of the confederacy, 
being aristocratical m their politics, they shrank 
from all fnendly relations with the democratical 
government of Argos. Cormnth made strennous 
efforts to gain the Bootians over to their cause, 
but negotiation failed in this respect, and en- 
voys sent from Comnth and Argos were equally 
unsuccessful with the Tegeans That people, 
attached to Sparta, both by ancient recollections 
and by their enmity to Mantinea, declined tak- 
ipg any step in opposition to their old ally. 

‘Inle these intmgues were proceeding, 1n order 
to subvert the power of Sparta, that government 
Was carrying on its undefined and arbitrary 
jurisdiction against the Mantineans by force of 
arms. The Mantineans had subjected Parrhasia, 
in Arcadia, to their sway, and this reduced 
people apphed to Sparta for rehef. They could 
not have asked anything which the Spartans 
would have more willingly granted; for the 
Mantineans were not only obnoxious to them 
for their recent connexion with Argos, but they 
were rendered doubly so for having placed a 
garrison in Cypsela, a fortress in the Parrhasian 
territory, near the borders of Laconia. Hence 
Pleistoanax was sent with an army to subdue the 
Mantineans, and he fulfilled his commission to 
the utmost extent. He restored the Parrhasians 
to independence, and destroyed the obnoxious 
fortress, The Argives assisted the Mantineans 
in their struggle against Ple:stoanax , and though 
they failed in resisting his arms, their fidelity 
cemented the connexion between these newly 
alhed states 

In the course of this summer, Clearidas arrived 
at Sparta with the troops which had fought under 
Bramdas in Thrace. The helot part of these 
troops were, for their valour and zeal, emanci- 

ted, and shortly afterwards transplanted to 
preum, with others of a sumilar class, who, 
under the name of Neodamodes, or “ new com- 
moners,” enjoyed a franchise which had proba- 
bly been transmitted to them, by various de- 

-es, from servile ancestors. The motive which 
induced the Spartans to transplant these men to 
Lepreum was, that the force of that town might 
be so increased as to resist the power of Elis, 
with which it was at vamance. 18 measure, 
therefore, displayed the Spartan enmity to Els 
for her alhance with Argos. 

About this time, Scione, in Thrace, was com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion, and the decree 

, which Cleon had framed was carned mto execu- 

tion. The male inhabitants were put to the 

1 sword, while the women and children were made 

, slaves. The town and lands were given to the 

! Platseeans, who had Jost all hopes of recovering 

’ their own territories. 

{| Amad such acts of inhumanity, there is a diffi- 

, culty m discovering any value in that fear of 

‘the gods, and that care about the concerns of 


| what they called religion, which seem to bave 
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been ever active in the minds of the Greeks. 
The late change 1m the fortune of war, and the 
losses sustained by the commonwealth, led the 
Athemians to imagine that the gods had taken 
offence at something in their conduct. They 
looked about for the cause, and the Delphic 
oracle aided them 1n their search On aprevious 


occasion, they had removed the Dehanus from | 


their island in order to obtain the favour of the 
deity. It was now supposed that the pleasure of 
the god had been misunderstood , and this sup- 
position being strengthened by the declared re- 
velations of the Delphic oracle, winch attributed 
the disaster that had been brought upon them by 
the incapacity of Cleon to their impious expul- 
sion of the people of Apollo, they recalled the 
outeasts from Adramyttium, on the coast of 
Hols, and reinstated them in their own island 
It would be unjust to suppose that the more 
enlightened among the Greeks could bow thur 
minds to these vain imaginations, whence it 18 
a probable conjecture of Mitfurds, that some 
may have found their ends answered in thus 
amusing the minds of the credulous multitude 
Throughout the whole history of Greece these 
tricks of state are observable In the times of 
threatened commotion, when the personal imflu- 
ence of their leaders failed to stum the torrent, 
then the aid of the oracles and gods was called 
in for that purpose. It may. thereiore, be safely 
concluded, that the operations of the leading men 
of Athens were, at this period, unpopular with 
the people, and that they had recourse to this 
miserable shift in order to divert an outbreak. 
The mischances in war were palmned upon their 
deities, and the people bowed their necks sub- 
missively to their anger As their reverses were 
decreed by them, who could say aught against 
it? or who resist their will¢ Pagan superstition 
forbade even a remote complamt, and thereby 
became a shield of defence to the desiguing. 
The punishment which the Athenians inflicted 
on the inhabitants of Scione failed in the effect 
intended, namely, terrifying other towns into 
subjection. On the contrary, it seems to have 
confirmed the resistance of Amphipolis, as well 
as that of the Chalcidians, who gained ground in 
the peninsula of Athos The Athenians, how- 
ever, do not appear to have observed this Ra- 
ther, they attributed the opposition they met 
with in those quarters to Sparta, and they began 
thereby to suspect that they had been deceived, 
and to regret that they had restored the prisoners 
of Sphacterna. To remonstrances sent to this 
effect, the Spartans replied, that they had given 
proof of their sincerity by their restoration of 
the Athenian prisoners, and by withdrawing the 
troops from Phrace ; and they professed to be 
willing to do everything that lay in their power 
tow the execution of the treaty At the 
same time, the Spartan government required the 
Athenians to evacuate Coryphasium, or, at leust, 
to place an Athenian garrison there, instead of 
the Messenians and revolted helots, who intested 
its territory. After much altercation, the Athe- 
mans complied with this latter requisition , but, 


as they saw no step taken toward the fulfilment 
of the Spartan i either with respect to 


the them in possession of their revolted 
towns, or gaining the Beouans and Corinthians, 
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and others of their allies, to accert the treaty, | 
they only removed the garnson to the neigh- | 
bouring island of Cephallenia. 

The nonfulfilment of the promises which 
Sparta had made to Athens arose out of their 
amabihty to perform them. Hitherto, therefore, 
the suspicions of the Athemans were wholly 
unfounded. In the autumn, however, a change 
took place in the Spartan government, which 
gave mse to measures that gave real cause of 
complunt. At that time, the ephori, by whom 
the treaties bad been concluded, went out of 
office, and among their successors were men 
adverse to their lime of policy, and the alli- 
ance hetween Athens and Sparta. Two of 
these, Cleobulus and Xenares, atter the break- 
ing up of a congress which was soon after held 
at Sparta, drew the Boeotian and Cormthian de- 
puties who had attended that congress into a 
private conference with some other Spartans of 
their party, and counselled the Beotians, 1f they 
wished to avoid bemg forced into an alliance 
with Athens, to make common cause with Co- 
rinth, to enter mto the Argive confederacy, and 
then to bring Sparta into that confederacy. That 
being effected, they observed, it would not be 
difficult to renew the connexion with Beotia, 
Cornnth, Ehs, and Mantinea, and thus Sparta 
would become the head of its whole aucient con- 
federacy, with the powerful commonwealth of 
Argos added thereto. 

As the Beotian envoys were returning, they 
met two of the chief magistrates of Argos, who 
had been waiting for them, in order to make a 
similar proposal. These urged them to unite with 
Corinth, Elis, and Mantinea, in their league with 
Argos, holding out to them, as an tuducement thus 
to act, the advantage which such a union would 
give them im their future transactions with other 
states, whether in the time of war o1 peace. The 
Boeotian envoys eagerly listened to overtures 60 
nearly coinciding with the plan of their Spartan 
triends, and it was agreed that the Argives 
should sind an embassy to Bootia, to make the 
proposition to the Beotarchs Envoys were uc- 
cordingly sent from Argos to Beotia, and they 
obtained a promise from the Keotarchs that an 
embassy should be sent to Argos from Beotia to 
conclude a treaty. 

The first step towards the execution of this 
plan of the Bocotarchs was, to make an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Corinth, Megara, 
and the Chalcidian towns, after which they pro- 
posed that Bootia and Megara should become 
confederates of Argos spied the pre- 
hmuinary step was proposed in the four great 
councils of ect: bi which the Bootarchs be- 
lheved they should meet with a ready acqui- 
escence. hese councils, however, were filled 
by men who were adverse to any breach with 
Sparta, and as no mention had been made of the 
secret understanding with their Spartan frends, 
the measure was rejected. The treaty with 
Argos, therefore, was for the time set aside ; for, 
under existing circumstances, the promised em- 
bassy could not be sent. The otarchs, in 
truth, saw 1t was their wisdom not to make any 
mention of the Ar«ive alhance, as, from the 
warm disposition shun by the council towards 


Sparta, they might have brought themselves, 
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into disgrace by mentioning an alliance of such | 
a nature, 


Shortly after this intrigue had failed, envoys 
eame from Sparta to obtain possession of Panac- 
tum, and of the Athenian prisoners retained in 
Bosotia, for the of exchanging them for 
those of Coryphasium. The Beotian govern- 
ment was not averse to the delivering up of the 
fortress and the prisoners , but, before they were 
given up, it was required that Sparta should con- 
clude a separate alliance with aeotia, as she had 
with Athens This was contrary to an article of 
the treaty between Sparta and Athens; but ne- 
vertheless, through the interest of the party con- 
nected with Cleobulus and Xenares, which de- 
sired a rupture with Athens, the treaty was 
concluded 1n the spring of n.c 420. Yet, after 
all, the Bacotians deccived the Spartans. when 
Spartan commussioncrs came to take ion 
of Panactum, they found it dismantled, which had 
heen effected by order of the government, on the 
lua that an ancient compact had been entered 
nto between Baotia and Attica, that the ground 
on which it stood should be held in common by 
both states. So little respect had the Greeks, 1n 
this season of turbulence, to the faith of treaties ‘ 
The intelligence of these proceedings reached 
Argos, and, as their real nature and objects were 
unknown, they caused much alarm in that state 
It was supposed that they had taken place with 
the consent of Athens, and as the Argives fore- 
saw that they inust be overwhelmed by a con- 
federacy which included Sparta, Athens, and 
Borotia, they hastened to make peace with the 
former state Envoys were sent thither with 
pacific overtures, and they finally prevailed on 
the Spartans to conclude a peace tor fifty years , 
reserving each to themselves the hberty of call- 
ing upon the other at any time, when not engaged 
mm war, or suffering from any cpidemic stchness, 
to demand a combat for the possession of Cy- 
buria, Which was the chief point in dispute be- 
tween those two states, hike that celcbrated in 
ancient legends for the exploit of Othryades * 
The conditions of this battle were, that victory 
should decide the fate of the battle, but that the 
victors should not pursue the vanquished bey ond 
the border of the disputed termtory Romantic 
as this proposition wus, 1t seems to have accorded 
with the humour of the Spartans, and a treaty 
drawn up on these terms was sent to Argos for 
the approval of the government, and, 1f ap- 
proved, it was to be ratified at Sparta during the 
approaching festival of the Hyacimthia, This 
transaction shows the effect which war had upon 
the minds of the Greeks at this period they 
had at length learned to view a battle as a sport 
In the meantime, the Spartan commnnssioners 
appointed to deliver up | tum met with a 
rough reception at Athens. It was in van that 


* This legend says, that three hundred Spartans and 
the same number of Argives disputed their respective 
right to Thyrea. Two Argives and one Spartan only sur- 
vived the battle. The Argives returned home, but the 
Spartan, whose name was Othryades, who had been 
reckoned among the alain for the number of his wounds, 
recove and carried some of the spoils, of which he had 
stripped the Argives, into the camp of his coun en, 
and, after he had erected a trophy, and had written Pictory 
on the shield with his own blood, he destroyed himself, 
from an unwillingness to survive his countrymen 
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they endeavoured to demonstrate that the de- 
struction of the place was equivalent to its resti- 
tution. This, as well as the te treaty which 
had been concluded with Sparta and Bootia, was 
set down to Spartan duplicity, and the commus- 
sioners were angrily dismussed. 

At Athens, as at Sparta, there was now a party 
which desired the renewal of war between the 
two states, and the above transaction it to 
redouble its exertions. At the head cf that 
party was a youth whose name now first appears 
im history, and who seemed formed for scenes of 
strife this was Alcibiades, the son of Clinias. 

Alcibiades was, both by his father’s and mo- 
ther’s side, connected with the noblest of the 
Eupatrds. His paternal hne was traced through 
Eurysaces, son of Ajax, to /Zacus and the king 
of the gods! His mother belonged to the house 
of the Alcmzonmids, and hence he reckoned 
Cleisthenes, the friend of the commonalty, among 
his ancestors. Hs paternal ancestor, Alcibiades, 
had distinguished himself as an enemy of the 
Pisistratids, and his father, Chimias, was re- 
nowned for having equipped a galley at his own 
charge in the Persian war Climas fell im the 
battle of Coronea, leaving Alcbiades, a child, 
under the guardianship of Pericles and his bro- 
ther Amphon, who were related to him by his 
mother’s side. The fortune which Clinias left his 
son was one of the largest in Athens, and it ap- 
pears to have been so well husbanded by Pericles, 
that the amount was greatly increased. 

To these advantages of birth and fortune, nature 
added still more rare endowments Alcibiades was 
remarkable for extraordinary comeliness, and for 
the possession of a versatile mind, which adapted 
itself to every circumstance But all this drew 
him into danger. Attracted by the graces of his 
person, the splendour of his fortune, and his high 
connewuons, citizens and strangers alike wed in 
paying court to him, and it was feared that the 
power of flattery would destroy the fair bud of 
promise which his youth unfolded. The fear 
was founded upon nght reason. “ Flattery,” says 
an old writer, “18 an ensnarmmg quality, and 
leaves a dangerous impression 1t swells a man’s 
imagination, entertains his vanity, and drives 
him to a dotage upon his person.” “ Of all wild 
beasts,” observed the cynic Diogenes, “the de- 
tractor bites worst, and, of all tame beasts, the 
flatterer.” 

Perhaps there 1s no situation in hfe im which 
& man can be placed wherein a wise counsellor 
was more needed, than that in which Alcibiades 
found himself by circumstances over which he 
had no control. He was happy in finding one 

sing rare qualities. e wise Socrates, 
who had long instructed the youth of Athens in 
the duty of men to men, and, as far as unen- 
hghtened reason could discover, in the duty of 
men to God, justly considered Alcibiades as an 
object of his peculiar care, since his virtues or 
vices might be made an instrument of decidmg 
the fate of his country. Happily for Alcibiades, 
he was not of a temper to rest satisfied with ig- 
norance, and he became the willing disciple of 
this sage of Athens. He hstened to his dis- 
courses, and by them was won from the paths of 
vice. Not only did they hve for a time m mti- 
mate intercourse at Athens, but they were thrown 
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together in situations calculated to strengthen 
the hold which the sage had taken on the affee- 
tions of his youthful fnend. They served toge- 
ther at Potidsa and at Delium, in which battles 
cach had an opportunity of saving the other's 
hfe, which greatly strengthened their mutual 
friendship singular was this friendship on 
the part of Alcibiades, that he received the re- 
primands of his » tutor with the utmost do- 
eihty, and would frequently shed tears when 
listening to his moral discourses 

Thus far all was well Socrates had hitherto 
counteracted the evil effects of flattery, and had 
saved his pupil from enervating vice But there 
still remained evil principles in the breast of 
Alcibiades which it was not in the power of So- 
erates effectually to restrain Ambition called 
him, and its voice to Alcihades became more 
charming than the siren philosophy of Socrates 
Fearmg to grow old at the feet of his master, 
while power, honours, and even pleasure, shpped 
from his grasp, he Jeft Socrates and hstened to 
others, who exhorted him to seize the good which 
lay within his reach, to cultivate those arts by 
which his desires would be gratihed, and to 
Bue confidence in his own gemus and energy 

rom that moment, he became an altered charac- 
ter The loftiness of arm and the sincerity of 
soul which Socrates laboured to produce in his 
pupil were lost for ever In the language of 
Plutarch, he became as the chameleon There 
was no habit or pursuit, whether good or ¢v1l, 
which he could not and would not adopt, in order 
to obtain the end of his desires He could be 
senous or gay, austere or affable, an amperious 
master or a grovelling slave, a fnend to virtue or 
vice, and while he was insatiably desirous of 
voluptuous delights, he could support the most 
painful fatigues and toils, In fine, he could 
sometimes appear the pupil of Socrates, and 
sometimes the slave of his passions 

Predominant among the varied passions of 
Aleibades, was his ambition. He could not 
brook either superior or equal. Hence he be- 
came reckless in the choice of means to gain su- 
periority Like Themustocles, he seems to have 
found a pleasure in artifice and intrigue, and even 
to have preferred a crooked path, when a straight 
one mip t have led him to the goal of his ambi- 
tion his was observable in the advice with 
which he 18s said to have urged Pericles to kindle 
the Peloponnesian war. He rather wished to 
wade through blood and slaughter to the summit 
of power, than to arrive at it by birth and sta- 
tion. Alcibiades exhibited the same feeling, 
when the peace-loving Nicias procured the 
treaty between Sparta and Athens. He opposed 
that treaty as the work of a rival, and earnestly 
sought to set it aside. In this he failed , but be- 
fore the treaty was concluded, he carmed a 
decree for raising the tribute of the allies, 
and, having himself been appointed one of ten 
commussioners for that purpose, he doubled 
the amount at which it had been fixed by 
Aristides. 

In order, therefore, to humble his rival, Ni- 
cias, Alcibiades now stood forward in the Athe- 
nian government as an advocate for war. He 
had three competitors .—the lamp-maker, Hy- 
perbolus, who took the place of Cleon, Ando- 
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cides, who was a pleasing, thoagh not powerful 
orator; and Pheax, who resembled Andocides. 
Rut these were almost beneath his notice, and 
his chief aim was, consequently, to overthrow 
Nicias. This effected, he was certain of taking 
the first place im the commonwealth. 

It was in the affair of Panactum that Aloibi- 
ades first measured Ins strength wath Nicias, 
In a general assembly, held soon after the Spar- 
tan ambassadors had been roughly dismissed, he 
inveighed against the faithlessness of Sparta, us 
though the demolition of Panactum had been 
concerted between that government and Bovotia. 
At the same time, to carry lis pomt against 
Nicias, he professed zeal for the democratical in- 
terest , and the expenence of his abilities as a 
speaker, added to the weight he derived from 
birth, property, and connexiou, gained for him 
the ready ear of the multitude. ‘Thus favoured, 
he continued his invectives against Sparta, which 
were increased by the league which the Spartans 
had made with Argos, Nothing but hostile m- 
tentions against Athens, he observed, could have 
induced them to form a connexion with such im- 
veterate foes as the Argives, adding, that their 
purpose could be only to deprive Athens of a 
valuable ally, that so they might, with fairer 
chances of sucecss, renew the war. The people 
seemed convinced, und, from that time, the 
teputation of Alcibiades dauly increased. 

It appears that \leitades had many frends 
in Argos, and, being emboldened by his in- 
creasing popularity, he sent them word that the 
Athenians were now in a temper to listen to pro- 
posals for an alhance with that state. The Ar- 
gives had been undecerved concermng the cir- 
cumstances of the alliance between Sparta and 
Berotia, and the supposed participation of Athens 
my that measure, and hence they became care- 
less about peace with their ancient foe, and more 
inchned to renew their connexion with Athens. 
The message of Ale:tnades, therefore, was gladly 
received at Argos, and the negotiation wit 
Sparta was immediately dropped, and an em- 
bassy, accompanied by envoys from Ehs and 
Mantinea, despatched to Athens, 

The idea of such a formidable coalition as this 
alarmed the Spartan government, and it lost no 
time i endeavouring to set it aside. Three 
ambassadors, Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius, 
were selected as personally acceptable to the 
Athenians, and were sent to make such apologics 
and offers as might obviate any league between 
Athens and Argos’ Endius was an hereditary 
friend and guest of the family of Alcibiades, and 
he was probably sent for the purpose of soothing 
and winning the young statesman, but the con- 
sequence was, that Alcibiades now easily over- 
reached him and his colleagues. 

On their arrival at Athens, the Spartan am- 
bassadors were introduced into the council of 
Five Hundred, where they declared that they 
were come with full powers to termmmate all dis- 
putes. Ther explanations and proposals were 
well received by the council, and Alcrbiades be- 
came alarmed for the effect which they might 
produce im the assembly of the ore which 
was to be held on the morrow. aking advan- 
tage, therefore, of the confidence w he 
gained through his relationship to Endias, he took 


him aside, and promised to obtain the réstitation 
of Coryphasi the main object of their muis- 


sion, which he had hitherto strenuously op- 
posed, as well as the re-establishment of a good 
understanding between the two states, if the 
Spartan envoys would conceal the extent of 

ir powers from the people. The Spartans 
fell into this cap. On the next day, they had 
an audience sf the people; and, after they had 
declared the purpose of their mission, Alcibiades 
put this question to them.—‘‘ Whether they 
camo with full powers, or with hmited?” They 
answered, that their powers were limited, and 
Aleibiades, turning round upon them, convicted 
them of self-contradiction and, armed with 
such conclusive evidence of double-dealing, he 
inveighed more bitterly than ever against Spartan 
insincerity, and urged the people to break off 
all negotiation with them, and at once to make a 
tresty with Argos Hi» treachery would in- 
stantly have succeeded, had not the city been at 
that moment shaken by an earthquake, which 
interrupted the business of the day. 

Nicias was ignorant of the secret correspond- 
ence between the Spartan envoys and Alcibi- 
ades, and therefore was both surprised and 
offended at their apparent double-dealing. Yet, 
on the next day, he endeavoured to heal the 
breach, and so far prevailed against Alcibiades 
as to persuade the people to send him to Sparta 
at the head of an embassy, which was instructed 
to demand satisfaction on three important points 
in which the Athenianggfelt themselves most 
aggrieved, namely .—the restitution of Amphi- 
polis, the rebuilding of Panactum, and the disso- 
lution of the separate alliance with Beotia. 
The two former of these proposals might have 
been conceded, but Sparta was unwilling to give 
up her alhance with Baotia; and when the 
Athenian envoys insisted on it as an indispen- 
sable condition—a condition on which Athens 
alone would decline to connect herself in hke 
manner with Argos, Xenares and his party 
obtained a mneriy for returning a positive re- 
fusal Nicias and his colleagues, therefore, were 
compelled to return to Athens without having 
effected one object of their mission. 

Alcibiades now triumphed over his rival 
On the return of Nicias, the people of Athens 
not only vented their indignation against 8 
but against himself, as the author of the once de- 
sired and universally applauded peace , and when 
Alcibiades renewed his motion, a treaty was in- 
stantly concluded with Argos, Elis,and Mantinea, 
for an alliance, offensive and defensive, which was 
stipulated to last a hundred years. By this re- 
fined stroke of policy, therefore, Athens usurped 


the place of 8 She became the leading 
wer even of Donan states, and head of the 
Peloponnesian confederac 


These transactions in hictony afford a livel 

icture of the workings of the haman mind. 
How subtle in its motions; how perverse in its 
intentions! No act seems to have been con- 
sidered by the Greeks too mean or too base for 
them to commit, in order that they ht obtain 
hononr and , These were the legtimate 
steps by which they advanced in the path of 
glory, and their invention seems to have been | 
ever on the rack, to devise means whereby they | 
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might soar above the heads of their fellows. 
Among them, in truth— 


“The shifting atms, 
The moral interests, the creative might. 
The varied functions, and high attributes 
Of civil action yielded unto powers, 
Formal, and odious, aad contemptible ” 
Woapswortn. 


The interests of the Poe Grecian states 
were strangely implicated by the various treaties 
recently made. The treaty between Argos and 
Athens does not seem to have been considered as 
putting an end to that subsisting at the time be- 
tween Athens and Sparta. It was not entered 
into by Cormth, but as the breach between 
Sparta and Athens became wider and wider, 
that state became more dispused to be reconciled 
with her old ally, Sparta, and she betrayed this 
change 1n her views by refusing to contract an 
offensive allhance, in addition to her former en- 
ements, with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea. 

These intrigues, therefore, did not produce an 
immediate war. Alcibiades had tmumphed over 
Nicias, and he appears to have been satisfied for 
a time with his success , and perhaps the general 
disposition was still for peace. Looking at the 
great carnage which had taken place during the 
last ten years, and the bones of the slam which 
still whitened the soil of Greece, there may have 
been a general fear of renewing the slaughter. 
Yet, n the middle of the summer, the Pelopon- 
nesus was threatened with a general outbreak of 
hostilities from another cause. The Eleans, con- 
sidering themselves grossly injured by the Spar- 
tans in the matter of Lepreum, attempted to 
gratify their revenge by an abuse of their autho- 
rity as presidents of the Olympic festival. After 
the second truce for the festival of this year had 
been proclaimed 1n all the other states except 
Sparta, a Spartan force had marched to Lep- 
reum, and had made an attempt upon a fortress 
named Phyrcus, which was either in Elis, or in 
the hands of the Eleans. This was seized upon 
as a pretext to sentence the Spartans to a fine, 
which, beg according to the Olympic law pro- 
portioned to the number of the troops employed 
in the breach of the truce, amounted to thirty- 
three talents. The S ns refused to pay this 
penalty, alleging that they were not bound by the 
truce until it had been proclaimed to them, and 
that the legality of their conduct bad been virtu- 
ally recognised by the Eleans themselves, since 
the truce was not proclaimed at Sparta till after 
their expedition. Still, the Eleans seem to have 
considered that the name ef religion would be 
powerful enough to extort great concessions at 
Sparta , for they offered to remit the fine. if the 
Spartans would give up Lepreum. But the 
religion of the Greeks was one of convenience. 
Its dictates were only readily obeyed when self- 
interest was promoted, and when it was not they 
were evaded. The Spartans, therefore, promptly 
rejected this offer; and the consequence was, 
that the Eleans excluded them both from con- 
tending in the games at the approaching festival, 
and from ing in the sacrifices. Those 
who did attend were only to be passive spec- 
tators. 

It was known at Elea that the Spartans would 
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this usion keenly, and troops were sta- 

to guard the sacred lest they 
disturb the games by a forcible irruption. 
An occurrence which took during the 
games redoubled the fears of the Eleans on this 
score. AS named Lichas, had sent a cha- 
riot to contend for the pnze. and, as it was not 
permitted to enter the lists under the name of its 
owner, he caused it to be described as public 
property of the Beeotsan confederacy. As such, 
it won the prize, and Lichas, who was present, 
then stepped forward, and made the real compe- 
titor known by placing a chaplet on the head of 
his successful charioteer. This was a breach of 
order at all times, and especially in a subject of 
the state which was excluded from the games, 
and Lichas was ignomimiously chastised by the 
Elean hetors. Such an affront, 1t was expected, 
would bring a Spartan army to Olympia, but 
the Spartang seem to have considered that, in 
the present state of public feeling, it was their 
wisdom to brook the offence, aad so the games 
passed off without interruption 

Soon after this festival, the Argives and their 
allies made a fresh attempt to draw Corinth 
over to their confederacy The Spartans sent 
envoys to counteract their efforts, but the debate 
was prematurely closed by an earthquake, which 
shook, but did no damage to Connth. During 
the congress, however, the sentiments of the 
Corinthians were ill concealed, and they soon 
after became manifest 

During the spring of Bc 419, the Bootians 
gave a proof of their zeal in the cause of their 
allies, which exhibits the depressed condition of 
Sparta. In the preceding winter, the Trachi- 
nean Heraclea had been attacked by the forces 
of several neighbouring tribes, and was so 
reduced thereby, as to be unable to repel its 
enemies. Its distress was aggravated by the 
mal-administration of the Spartan governor, 
Hegesippidas; and the Bosotian government, 
fearing that Athens might seize upon a place so 
important for the security of her northern pos- 
sessions, and conceiving that Sparta was too 
much occupied for the protection of her colony, 
not only put a garrison into it, but sent Hegesip- 
pidas away as unfit for command. The Spartan 
ib hleragin felt humiliated by this interference, 

ut took no active measures for recovering their 
dominions in Heraclea. 

Soon after this transaction, the Spartans were 
threatened in another quarter. Alcibiades had 
been appointed one of ten generals ; and, 1n 
the beginning of sammer, having previously con- 
certed measures with the leading men of Argos, 
he went, with a small force, into Peloponnesus, 
whence, with an addition of Peloponnesian 
troops, he made a progress the cities of 
the confederacy within the peninsula. His pro- 
fessed object was to mtroduce or consolidate 
democratical ; and rt was partly with 
this view, and partly to a firm footing for 
Athenian influence in Achuia: that he persuaded 
the people of Patre to connect their city by 
means of long walls with 1ts port. But this was 
the sum of his success. He attémpted a similar 
measure at the Achwan Rhium, but he was pre- 
vented from earrying it into effect by the inter- 
ference of Corinth and Sicyon. 


‘ 


Thus thwarted, Alcibiades turned his attention 
to another quarter. Epidaurus was obnoxious 
for its steady alliance with Sparta; and, in the 
event of a war, it was evident that it would 
prove particularly annoying to Argos, inasmuch 
as, from its situation, 1t Would interrupt commu- 
nication between Argos and Athens. Under 
these circumstances, a pretext was sought for on 
whieh they might invade the Epidaurian terri- 
tory. This was soon found. In ancient times, 
the Epidaurans had sent a victim to the temple 
of Apollo, situated in the Argive territory, as a 
yee i for some pastures held by them of the 

tgives This offering had been intermitted, 
and perhaps the ground on which it was held 
was obsolete, but the Argives resolved to take 
up arms in behalf of the god, and Alcubiades was 


willing to aid them in the struggle. 
It was agreed that they should attack the 
Epidaurians just before the beginning of the 


Carnean festival, when their allies would be pre- 
vented from protects them. Intellhgence of 
their design, however, had reached Sparta , and, 
while they were making their preparations, king 
Agis set out with the whole of the Spartan force 
to cross the north-western border of Leuctra, 
The object of his march was kept a profound 
secret, but it was, doubticss, intended to protect 
Epidaurus Notwithstanding, it was prevented 
by superstition. At Leuctra the sacrifices were 
declared unpropitious, apd Agis led bis troops 
back, giving his allies Girections to hold their 
forces in readiness for an expedition as soon as 
the sacred month should have expired. The 
Argives now led their forces against Epidaurus, 
and commenced the plunder of its territory. 
The Epidaunans sent to their allies for succour ; 
but the sacred month forbade them to march, 
and they were left to their own resources. Even 
after the festival no state came to their assist- 
anee, Yet the Argives failed im many attempts, 
during both the summer and winter, to take the 
town, and during the next spring, B.c. 418, the 
Spartan government, feeling that some exerticn 
‘was necessary to maintain its credit, and appre- 
hending that if 1t remained any longer a passive 
spectator of the evils which Epidaurus was suf- 
fering in 1ts cause, 1t would soon see. itself aban- 
doned by those Peloponnesian states still in its 
alliance, took measures for its relief. It sent a 
summons to the Beotians and its distant allies to 
assemble at Phlius , and about the middle of the 
summer Agis marched thither with the combined 
forces of Sparta, Tegea, and other 

allies, 

Informed of these ings, the Argives 
united their forces with those of Mantinea and 
Elis, and proceeded across Arcadia to intercept 
the Spartan forces before they should reach 
Phhus. They came up with them near meee 
drium; but set out on his march in 
night, and, eluding the enemy, joined his alles 
at the appomted spot. Discovering this, the 
Argives marched back to defend their own ter- 
ritory, which they expected would be invaded by 
the road leading from Nemea into the plain of 
Argos. Agis, however, resolved to distract the 
enemy’s attention by di his forces, and did 
so in such a manner as to separate the Argives 
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appeared alarming, and battle was hourl 
pected; but Thrasylius, one of their gen and 
Alciphron, an Argive, connected by ties of public 
Rospeaiity with Sparta, without consulting an 
of coun en, obtained an interview wi 
Agis, and, holding out ae peaa ed prospect of a 
permanent peace, on him to grant a 
trace for four months to the Argives, to afford 
time for negotiation. Agis comphed with ther 

vest upon his own discretion; and immedi- 
ea, without disclosing his motives to any of 
his allies, drew off his forces. 

While the troops of Argos vented their indigna- 
tion against Thrasyllus for not engaging the ene- 
my, his colleagues, and most of the leading men 
in the Argive state, scem to have becn well pleased 
with the truce and a prospect of peace Shortly 
after, however, a body of troops arrived at the 
camp from Athens, under the command of Laches 
and Nicostratus, and accompanied by Alcibiades, 
as envoy. At first, the Argives were reluctant 
to grant this turbulent statesman an audience, 
but, persuaded by the importunity of the Eleans 
and Mantineans, who had not yet taken their 
departure, they at length consented. This was 
a fatal step. The eloquence of Alcibiades pre- 
vailed over their prudence, and it was resolved 
that the truce should be disregarded, and that 
the allies of Argos should march against the 
Arcadian Orchomenus. The town of Orcho- 
menus was weakly fortified, and succour was 
uncertain, whence the citizens yielded to cir- 
cumstances, and became members of the Argive 
confederacy. The alles now deliberated upon 
their next operation. The Eleans proposed the 
capture of Lepreum, and the Mantineans were 
desirous of gratifying their ambition and ancient 
animosity by the reduction of Tegea = This 
division of sentiment led to a division of forces 
Tegea was adopted by the Argives and Athe- 
nians us the next point of attach , and the Elcans, 
offended thereby, marched home 

The Spartan ephori had severely censured 
Agis on his return, for the :mprudent concts- 
sions he had made to the Argives, but when 
they discovered that Orchomenus was taken and 
Tegea threatened, their anger was still more 
violently inflamed. In the first emotions of their 
anger, they determined to pull down the house 

Agis, and subject him to a heavy fine; but, by 
humble deprecations, he induced the ephor: to 
pardon his fault, and pledged himself to make 
amends for it by his future services. Notwith- 
standing, they marked their displeasure and dis- 
trust by the appointment of a new council of 

war, com of ten Spartans, without whose 
ee he could neither act in the tent nor the 

Having thus settled this dispute with their 

king, the Spartans assembled their whole force 
and marched to Tegea. Their Arcadian alhes 
weretrequired to meet them im that territory ; 
and expresses were despatched to Connth, Ba- 
otia, Phocis, and Locris, for the forces of those 
provinces to meet them before Mantinea. The 
town of Tegea was quickly put into a state of 
defence, and Agis then ed into the Man- 
tinean territory, and having encamped near the 
marariga f of Hercules, began to ravage the 
P 
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The Argive army was at this time in the 
neighbourhood of Mantinea, and its took 
up a strong position and prepared for battle. 


Eager to atone for his late error, Agis advanced 
to attack them in thu ict lg ce he was 
already within reach of the enemy's mussiles, 
when one of bis council reminded him, m the 
language of a Greek proverb, that he ought not 
to mend one evil with another. Struck by the 
remark, Ags suddenly halted, and gave orders 
for a retreat; and, marching back into the plain 
of Tegea, commenced turning the course of a 
mountain stream, which thence found a subter- 
rancous discharge, so as to make its waters over- 
flow the lands of Mantinea. He hoped, by the 
diversion of this stream, to draw the enemy from 
their position to give battle upon the even ground, 
and he was not ney adnate The Argive com- 
manders descended from their position and en- 
camped upon the plain, where they put them- 
selves in battle array. 

In the meantime, Agis was retarning to ascer- 
tain the effect of his manceuvre, designing to oc- 
cupy the ground from whence he had retreated. 
The Argives and their alhes were concealed 
from his view by a projecting ridge, until, by 
a sudden torn, the head of his column came 
cluse upon them. Great consternation seized 
the Spartan army . yet, by their excellent tactics, 
they were enabled quietly and rapidly to form 
their line of battle, before the enemy could take 
any advantage of theirproximity Hefore the Ar- 
give commanders were ready tor the onset, the 
1 pepheenag were seen marching in that order which 

ilton, catching the true spirit of the descrip- 
tion given by Thucydides, thus inunitably por- 
trays — 


** Rose 
A forest huge of spears , and thronging helms 
Appctar d, and acrried shields in thick array, 
Of depth immeasurable anon they move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and auft recorders, such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes o'd 
Anning to battle, and onstead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
Wath dread of death to flight, or foul retreat ” 


The approach of the Argives and their alhes 
was the reverse of calm deliberation Animated 
by their leaders with the various motives likely 
to stimulate division. the Mantineans with the 
danger of their native land, the Argives with 
the hope of recovering supremacy, and the 
Athenians with that of disabling their foe from 
again invading Attica, they rushed forward with 
all the madness of fury Yet was the victory 
divided. The Mantineans defeated the left wing 
of the Spartans, while their nght wing obtained 
an easy victory over the Athenians and Argives. 
The extent of the slaughter, however, on the part 
of the Argives and their allies, predominated - 
while their loss amounted to more than 1,100 
men, that of the Spartans was reckoned at about 
one-fourth of that number. 

The chief fruits which accrued to the Spar- 
tans from this battle were, that it effaced the 
ampression which their disaster at ria had 
made on the minds of the Greeks, revived their 
moli reputation, and gave new confidence and 
strength to theiralhes. With these advantages, 
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they appear to have been satisfied: for the 

countermanded the reinforcements which ware 
approaching from the north, and returned home 
to celebrate the Carnean festival. But their 
enemy was more alert. Soon after the battle, 
therr loss was repaired by reinforcements from 
Ebs and Athens, and they determined to make a 
more vigorous attack on Epidaurus. Accord- 
ingly, while the Spartans were keeping hohday, 
they resorted thither, and set about investmg 
Epidaurus with a wall The Athenians com- 
pleted their portion of the fortification , but their 
alhes wanted zeal to finish their tasks, whence, 
after putting a garrison, drawn from each divi- 
oe of the army, into the Herzeum, they returned 

ome. 

The issue of the battle of Mantinea greatly 
strengthened the cause of aristocracy mm Argos 
The fear of such another blow, and the dreadful 
consequences of unsuccessful war among the 
Greeks, brought the Argive people into a temper 
to listen to an accommodation, while the mcon- 
venience of democratical sway unbalanced, 
which had been bitterly expemenced in the cir- 
cumstances of the battle, disposed them again to 
entrust the executive government in the hands 
ofafew This determmed the oligarchical lead- 
ers to form a project for overturning not only 
the present politics of Argos, but of all Greece. 
Their first measure was to persuade the people, 
for the sake of confirming peace, to mahe pcace 
with Sparta. This was effected, and the oh- 
garchs, taking advantage of the C'arnean festi- 
val, entered into negotiations with Sparta, and, 
despite the exertions of Alcibiades, who sought 
to counteract their measures, it was agreed be- 
tween the two belligerent states, “ that all the 
Peloponnesian cities, both small and great, should 
be independent, as in ancient times, that the 
hostages in the hands of the Argives should be 
restored to ther fnends, that the siege of Epi- 
daurus should be raised, that if the Athemans 
still prosecuted it, the Spartans and Argives 
should oppose them, and that they should equally 
oppose the interference of any armed force upon 
any occasion, within the peninsula ” 

blow to the policy of Alcibiades and the 
interests of Athens was followed by an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between Sparta and Ar- 
gos, accompanied with a renunciation, on the 
part of the latter state, of the alliance with 
Athens, Ehs, and Mantinea. This alliance was 
to be for fifty years; and it was to be open to all 
the other Peloponnesian states, with guarantees 
for their independence, and provisions for the 
pacific adjustment of all their differences. 

As soon as this second treaty was concluded, 
envoys were sent to Athens to demand the i1m- 
mediate evacuation of the Epidaurian territory, 
and to declare that neither embassy nor he 
would be received from the Athenians, while their 
troops remained in Peloponnesus. The Athenians, 
who saw the necessity of yielding to the storm 
which was ham dey er political horizon, sent 

enes to bring away the Athenian forces. 
Demosthenes showed his usnal ability in the ex- 
ecution of this commismon : he saved the dignity 
of his republic by giving the affair the appear- 
ance of a favour granted by Athens to both Epi- 
daurus and Argos ; which at least concilated the 
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favour of the Epidaunans, for they renewed their 
ancient fmendly relations with Athens, 

The Argves were not so easily concihated. 
Animated by enmity to Athens, they sent envoys 
to Perdiccas, king of Macedoma, to joi their 
paaeaglbeat » who, though he did not venture at 
once openly to break with the Athemians, was 
easily persuaded thus to act. At the same time, 
and from the same cause, the engagements into 
which Sparta had entered with the Chalcidian 
towns were renewed and ratified by the Argive 
government. 

This change 1n the policy of Argos compelled 
the Mantincans to abdicate thar sovereignty over 
their subject cantons, and to make peace with 
Sparta. They obtained this on condition that the 
Spartans should take upon themselves the regula- 
tion of the httle republics of Achaia, so as to re- 
store the Spartan influence where it had been sub- 
verted by a democracy, and to confirm it where it 
was doubtful. ‘This was easily effected , and thus, 
before the end of winter, the effect of the treach- 
erous policy of Alcibiades was brought to nought. 
Instead of being divided among themaeelves, as 
he desired, the Peloponnesians were united in 
pohtical opposition to Athens 

Yet were there germs of hope in Argos that 
Athenian influence would again prevail im that 
state The democratical interest still remained 
powerful there, and early in the sprmg of 
Be 417 2 conspiracy was formed to overturn 
the oligarchy 

When the Argives began to cherish hopes of 
recovering their ancient supremacy, they had 
been tempted to maintain a standing army with- 
out political pnvileges , wishing to unite the ad- 
vantage of an armed oligarchy with the equality 
ot the citizens under a democratical constitution 
This army consisted of a thousand men of good 
fortune , and the olgarchical faction appears now 
to have gained the thousand over to its views, 
and thereby to have given offence to the demo- 
cracy. ‘This offence was augmented, when, after 
a joint expedition to Sicyon, which Argos and 
Sparta undertook, each with one thousand men, 
for the purpose of establishing oligarchy there, 
the Spartan troops were admitted into Argos, to 
aid the Argive government to abolish all the 
forms of the constitution, and to replace it ed 
one conformable to the Spartan system. Suc 
an act determined the democratical section of the 
Argives to overturn the government, and the 
time chosen for carrying it into effect was the 
season of the Gymnopeedia, or naked games, at 
Sparta, when no aid could be expected from that 
quarter. But the secret became divulged Whule 
an aristocratical faction m Greece appears to 
have had but one tongue, a democratical party 
had a thousand; and the Argive administration, 
therefore, had early intelligence of the design, 
and prepared for its defeat. They sent to the 
Spartans for assistance; and when the Spartan 
love of sport was discovered to be so strong as to 
prevent their march, they armed for the strife 
with the conspirators. he parties had already 
jomed issue ; when the Spartans, hearing that the 
insurrection had actually commenced, were in- 
duced to forego their sports, and to despatch a 
body of troops to the assistance of their friends. 
As these troops were on their march, however, 
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they discovered that the oligarchs were discom- 
fited ; and, though pressed by the Argive exiles to 
continue their route, they returned to finish their 
holiday. Still the Spartans determined, on some 
fatare day, to restore the Argive exiles, and 
when they found that the victors were actively 
employed in carrying down long walls to the 
city, in order to aid the landing of the Athemans, 
in whom they placed all their hone for succoar, 
Agis led an army thither He came in time to 
tae and demolish the unfinished walls, and on 
his return he took Hysie, and put the Argive 

rrison to the sword. Argos itself, however, 
Gefied the efforts of Agis, and 1¢ remained in the 
hands of the democracy, by which it was virtu- 
ally restored to the Athenian confederacy But, 
in its present state, the restoration of Argos was 
only a small step toward the recovery of Athe- 
nian influence in Peloponnesus, Deprived by 
the civil war of the flower of its forces , threat- 
ened by the exiles, who collected near the fron- 
tier, at Phlius , and agitated by treachery within, 
it could not extend its power beyond its walls 
Sull the Athenians watched over Argos as a 
precious prize, for when they found, durng the 
next spring, that a remnant of oligarchs was yet 
remaining in the city, and carrying ona corre- 
spondence with those without, Alcibiades was 
sent thither with twenty ships of war, and he 
carried away three hundred of the aristocratical 
faction, and lodged them 1n some of the islands 
nedr the coast of Attica, Bc. 416. 

At this time the revolted towns on the coast 
of ‘brace continued to defy the Athenian power 
During the year B.c 421, Oly nthus had surprised 
Mecyberna , and the Chalcidians, encouraged by 
Sparta and Argos, had obtamed possession of 
Dium, on the pemnsaula of Athos. An expedi- 
tion had been prepared for the reduction of Am- 
phipolis, and Nicias had been appointed to the 
command, while Perdiccas had promised his co- 
operation. Perdiccas was to march a force to 
aid Nicias, but bis accession to the confederacy 
between Sparta and Argos defeated this plan. 
The Athenians revenged themselves upon Per- 
diccas by blockading the coast of Macedoma, 
but during this spring they returned home. Be- 
fore they did so, however, they concluded an 
armistice, terminable at ten days’ notice, with 
the Chalcidians. These important possessions 
were, therefore, still left unrecovered; but they 
were only left unmolested for a bnef period, that 
Athens might comumut an act of deep revenge. 

It appears almost impossible that these events 
should not hase drawn the two leading states, 
Sparta and Athens, again into collision. The 
Athenians were evidently desirous of such a 
consummation; but the Spartans were anxious 
for rest, if not for peace. Alcibiades saw this, 
aod, as policy forbade ~y direct hostility against 
Sparta, recommended everything that might 
provoke her to commence a struggle. To this 
end he advised the reduction of Melos, which had 
long irritated the pride of Athens by its inde- 
pendence, and which irritation was increased by 
its present attachment to Sparta. The advice of 


Alcibiades was ed. <An armament was 
directed to sail to 06, to sweep away its 
re and its independence. 


armament sent against Melos was placed 


under the command of Cleomenes and Tisias. 
When these generals arrived there, they did not 
commence immediate hostilities, bat sent an 
embassy into the town, to induce the Melians to 
submit. They appear to have had hopes of 
creating a division among the people, which 
might favour their operations; but the Melian 

| government, aware of this danger, refused the 
‘nvoys permission to address the assembly, and 
vould only admit them to a conference with the 
magistrates and some members of the oligarchy. 
It was not to be expected that this party cou 
come to terms with the envoys of a democracy , 
whence, although, according to Thucydides, they 
long argued the point of the submission of Melos 
to Athens, the result of the conference was, that 
the Melans flatly refused to forsake their pre- 
sent allies, or to renounce an independence 
which had existed in the island for seven cen- 
turies. 

Having received this answer, the Athenian 
commanders blockaded Melos both by sea and 
land. The Melians hoped to receive succours 
from Sparta; but in the meantime they exerted 
themselves to the utmost. Twice they succeeded 
in surprising a part of the Athenian hnes, and 
mmtroduced supplies into the town. But their 
valour proved unable to save the city. As no 
succours arrived from Sparta, where not so 
much as a thought was entertained of stirring 
for their rehef, and as, toward the end of the 
summer a reinforcement was sent to the camp of 
the besiegers, which cut off all hope, the be- 
sieged surrendered at discretion. 

umanity shudders at the scene which fol- 
lowed Although the Athenians had no pretence 
for attaching the Melans, but that they were 
more powerful, and although these islanders 
were connected by blood, habit, and form of 
government, with their alhes, and had never 
given willing offence to Athens, yet was this 
most unjust aggression, the success of which 
nnught have satisfied the most rapacious thirst 
for rad“ crowned by an act of deliberate 
eruelty. he adult citizens were all massacred, 
and the women and children enslaved. 

This atrocious crime was perpetrated in the 
country and age of philosophy and the fine arts 
—in a state where Pericles had spoken and 
ruled, where Thucydides, the greatest of all 
ancient historians, was then writing, where the 
sage Socrates was then imparting his instruc- 
tions, where Xenophon, Plato, and Isocrates 
were receiving their education; and where 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and literature, 
formed the delight of the people. These advan- 
tages failed to raise the people above deeds that 
would have disgraced untutored savages. 

The motive which induced the Athenians thus 
to trample upon the Melians is not clearly mani- 
fested. Its probable that they were imstigated 
to the deed by their hatred of seal rather 
than by resentment .against the ans them- 
selves. But this cannot be looked upon as an 
extenuation of their treatment of the vanquished. 
Look at :t in whatever light we may, the act is 
one a moral turpitude, and unworthy of a 
civ nation. Nor do the S appear 
altogether free from blame in thi 

indeed, 
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of the Melians is noted down as an act which 
brought dis upon their character. But this 
appears rather to have resulted from the insuffi- 
ciency of their leaders, than from any lack of 
courage or mght feeling in the mind of the 
people. And the Melans were not the only 
poor suffering from the feeble policy of Sparta. 
heir Argve frends were still wandering up 
and down Peloponnesus as exiles. It us true 
that thrice, since the beginning of hostihties with 
Argos, a Spartan army had marched to the rehef 
of the Argives, but they were stopped by unfa- 
vourable appearances in the sacrifices, and re- 
turned home. These appear to have been made 
as so many subterfuges to escape from the neces- 
sity of aiding their friends At the same time 
the weakness of the government was manifested, 
for when able men were at the helm of the state, 
such religious tricks were almost unknown. 
At length, however, in the course of this win- 
ter, the Spartans crossed the border, and they 
not only ravaged a part of the Argive territory, 
but took sssion of, and lodged the exiles 1n, 
Orne fore they departed, they concluded a 
.truce between the two parties, but the Athe- 
mians did not permit this state of things to con- 
tinue long. They sent a reinforcement of six 
hundred men to Argos, and with this aid the 
Argives laid siege to Orner The place was ill 
prepared for defence, and, by a kind of tacit 
compromise, the exiles evacuated it, and the be- 
siegers immediately razed it to the ground Most 
of the inhabitants of Ornew appear to have been 
transported to Argos, and to have been admitted 
into the full franchise of the city, and thus to 
have strengthened the Argive democracy 
During these military transactions, the Spar- 
tan government seems to have recovered a por- 
tion of ite ancient vigour It endeavoured to 
excite the Chalcidian towns of Thrace, whose 
present independency was owing to the Spartans, 
to jo Perdiccas in hostilities against Athens. 
Before this, the Athenians had sent a body of 
cavalry to Methone, a town on the southern 
frontier of Macedonia, whence, with a number ef 
discontented Macedonians, it infested the terri- 
tories of Perdiccas. This induced the Spartans 
to exert themselves, on behalf of Perdiccas, with 
the Chalcidian towns, but the Chalcidians, no 
longer won by the abilities, activity, popular 
manners, and generous faith of a Brasidas, were 
not disposed to sacrifice themselves either for 
Perdiccas or the Spartans, and they continued to 
prolong their uncertain truce with Athens—a 
truce which Athens only maintained as a mea- 
sure of convenience. 
Such were the transactions of the war during 
this year. To all human appearance, its flames 
: to burst forth again with renewed 
vigour as soon as the opening of the next spring 
appeared. Bat it was not so. Sparta still slum- 
bered, probably with a wish of regaining her lost 
strength. She might be hkened to a giant, who, 
fatigued with his toils, gave himeelf up to rest. 
Athens saw this, and, taking advantage of the 
repose of her rival, which it was her policy not 
to disturb by direct hostility, resumed th 
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once more turned its eyes upon Sicily. It was 
considered a field of glory, and the people almost 
universally desired to embark 1n the enterprise. 
They had, indeed, ill brooked the disappoint- 
ment which they had suffered through the sud- 
den termination to which the agg of the 
Siclian Greeks had been brought by Hermo- 
crates, as related before; and an opportunity had 
been anxiously desired for renewing the enter- 
prise, which was now afforded them by the su- 
pineness of the Spartans. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE ATHENIAN EXPEDITION INTO SICILY 
Be 416—413. 


Tue desire which the Greeks had to invade 
Sicily, as recorded in the last chapter, was in- 
flamed by various events which transpired in 
that island = = «After the Athenian armament, 
commanded by Eurymedon, was withdrawn, the 
Leontines thought it expedient to prepare them- 
selves against the attacks which they had reason 
to apprehend from Syracuse, With this view, 
they admitted a large body of new citizens into 
their community, and, that they might be sus- 
tained, a proposal was made for a new partition of 
land, which was adopted by the unanimous con- 
sent of the commonalty By a natural conse- 
quence, the burden of this measure fell upon the 
rich, and, as it affected their interests, 1t was re- 
garded by them as a gmevance Considering, 
however, that they were not sufficiently powerful 
to resist the meusure alone, before any step was 
taken to dispossess them of their property, they 
called in the aid of the Syracusans, and ejected 
the commonalty. Still they did not feel safe, and 
they resolved to abandon Leontium, and to 
transfer their abode to Syracuse, where the 
were received as citizens. But the love of their 
country was still dominant in their breasts. 
Perhaps, also, though they were received with 
much kindness by the Syracusans, they found 
their new situation unpleasant, whence a 
among them quitted Syracuse and returned, not, 
indeed, to the deserted city, but to two strong- 
holds in the Leontine territory, called Phocea 
and Bricinms. Here Hel were joined by a 
great part of the expelled commonalty; and, 
being 1n want of subsistence, they carried on a 
predatory war against Syracuse. 

As soon—about the time of Cleon’s last expe- 
dition—as this state of things became known 1n 
Athens, the Athenians sent two galleys, with 
three ambassadors, headed by Pheax, the rival 
of Alcibiades, to discover the strength of the 
Athenian interest in Sicily, and to promote a 
league hostile to Syracuse. Pheax ‘ 
talents for negotiation, and he succeeded in his 
object at Camarina and Agrigentam , but he met 
with such a fierce resistance at Gela, that he 
stopped short in his mission. On his way back, 


however, Pheax stopped at Bricinnz to animate 
the resistance of the tines ; and from thence 
he to the Itahan coast, where he 


opened negotiations with several Greek cities, 


and even concluded a treaty with Locri, after 
which he returned home. 

Still, the negotiations of Phmax appear to 
have failed in their primary object—that of 
peoins the way for a successful invasion of 

cily. Another embassy, headed by Andocides, 
w ‘was sent not only to Har boos Sicily, but 
also to Epirus, Thessaly, and ona, whose 

was the same, hkewise failed. During 
the next sx years, therefore, the invasion of 
Sicily was in abeyance Soon after the reduction 
of Melos, however, bmghter prospects opened in 
that quarter. A quarrel had arisen between the 
neighbouring cities of Regesta and Selinus, and 
while Selinus called in the aid of Syracuse, Se- 
gesta, after applying in vain for succour to Agri- 
gentum and Carthage, finally had recourse to 
Athens. 

When the envoys from Segesta arrived, Athens 
wan more than usually agitated by faction It 
has been seen before that the influence of Nicias 
and Alcibiades was nearly equally balanced, and 
that before them their nvals shrank into insigni- 
ficance. The demagogue Hyperbolus, however, 
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resources of the treasury of Segesta and the 
wealth heaped up in its temples, a decree was 
passed for sending an armament, consisting of 
sae? galleys, to its ad. 

Having decreed war, the Athenians msde due 
preparations for carrying it into effect. Nicias, 
Aleibiades, and us were chosen com- 
manders, and they were entrusted with discre- 
tionary powers for carrying the threefold object 
of the expedition into effect, namely, the rehef of 
Segesta, the restoration of the Leontnnes, and the 
promotion of the Athenian interests in Sicily. 

The principal motives for the tment of 
Nicias appear to have been his hit uninter- 
rupted good fortune, and the hope that his cool 
caution might counterbalance the fiery ardour of 
Alcibiades But Nicias disapproved of his own 
appointment as much as he did of the expedition. 
Even after the decree for sending succours to 
Segesta had been carned, Nicias sought to open 
the eyes of the people to the rashness of the en- 
terprise. In an assembly which was held five 
days after to deliberate on the strength of the 
armament to be equipped, he ventured to sug- 


was by no means daunted; and at this time, de- | gest, that, instead of entermg upon the question 
spairing of rising into the place of Cleon so long ; they had met to discuss, they should review the 
as they both stood in bis way, he devised a , previous hastily -adopted resolution. The speech 


scheme of getting ndofone He suggested that 
the power and dissensions of Nicias and Aleitn- 


| 


which Nictas uttered on this occasion was re- 
plete with con.memng arguments, and, as it will 


ades were formidable to liberty, and that this | exhibit the true positron in which the Athenians 


was a case in which the ostracism, which had 
fallen into disuse, might be revived with advan- 
tage. There was a danger that be might suc- 
ceed, but Alcibiades was no common politician, 





stood with reference to Sicily, an abstract of 11 1s 
annexed — 

“ Atheniins, your interest 18 concerned not in 
providing for the imvasion of Sicily, but in exa- 


aud he not only warded off the blow, but made it | miming the expediency of the project. It be- 
| comes you not to be moved by the arguments 
suggestion of Aleibiades, his rival Nieias united | and entreaties of the Segestans and Leontines, 
his strength with his own, and Hyperbolns him- ' smce resentment and misery may have led them 


recoil upon the demagogue’s own head. At the 


self was sent into bamshment by the ostracism 
This coalition of parties, however, lasted no 


longer thin to strike this blow against Hyper- | 


bolus. Nicing was still as stern an advocate for 
peace as Alcibindes was for war But the latter 
prevailed. When the envoys arnved from Se- 
gesta, he received them in the most favourable 
manner, and warmly recommended their cause 
to the people. Nuicias and his party used their 
utmost efforts to prevent any decision in favour 
of the Segestans, but at length their vanous 

ments and repeated supplications, which 
Alcibiades seconded with his usual ardour, in 
some degree prevailed with the people. While 
the Melmans were resisting the Athenian forces, 
and the Spartans cstablwhing ther Argive 
friends in Ornes, commissioners were sent into 
Sicily to gain information on the state of the 
war with Selinus, and to ascertain whether the 
Segestans reall the treasures which 
the envoys held out as an inducement to 
the Athenians to tahe up their cause. 

The commussioners sent to Segesta returned 
in the spring of B.c. 415, With them came some 
Leontine exiles and other envoys from Segesta, 
who brought sixty talents in silver, about 15,000 
pounds sterling, as a bait to entice the Athenians 
tn take up their quarrel. To some m the assem- 
bly this sum appeared too trifling to tempt them 
to war; but the commissioners, who were de- 
voted to Aleibiades, having represented that the 
sum produced bore but a small proportion to the 


to act the part of deceivers. Nor should the 
vain phantom of glory and ambition engage you 
in a design which is at the present juncture 
peculiarly unseasonable, and may be found tn the 
end impracticable. It would be madness to ex- 
cite the flames of a new war while yet the 
embers of the old are ahve As for the plea of 
danger and self-defence, it 1s nugatory. Should 
the power of Syracuse be extended over the 
whole of Sicly, Athens will have nothing to 
apprehend, rather the event would increase her 
security. Particular cities may, indeed, be led 
by fear or interest to court the protection of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy , but victorious Syra- 
cuse would disdain to follow the standard of 
Sparta. And even if Syracuse should, by an 
effort of generosity, subject the dictates of her 
pride to the general safety and honour of the 
Donan name, pohcy would still prevent her 
from endangenng the precanous empire which 
she had obtaimed over her neighbours by 
strengthening the confederacy of Peloponnesus. 
Fear, also, would deter the § usans from 
provoking the resentment of Athens, for her 
power was the more formidable to them from 
the circumstance that its effects were as yet 
unfelt by them. Hence 1t follows, that the ex- 
pedition to Sicily may be foregone without dan- 
ger; whereas, if the enterprise were injudiciously 
executed, or if a reverse happen, Athens 
will be exposed to r and her sons to dis- 
grace and ruin: The result of such a delsbera- 
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tion as this ought not to be committed to the 
rash decision of youths. They only view the 
war in Sicdy through the medium of hope, 
vanity, and ambition. Dhisregarding the expense 
and danger to be incurred by the republic, the 
consider only the profits of military comman 
which may repair the wreck of fortunes, and 
supply a fund for the indulgence of pleasures. 
Ome youth of this description especially I have 
mm my mind—the principal author of the expedi- 
ton, who 1s surrounded by a numerous band of 
adherents, determined to applaud his harangues 
and promote bis measures. It becomes the wis- 
dom and dignity of the Athemans to resist this 
juvemle conspiracy. In such a crisis it 18 the 
duty of the president to dispense with ordinary 
forms, and to act, not as the instrument, but the 
physician, of a diseased republic. The question, 
therefore, ought to be debated a second time, 
and the assembly ought to rescind a decree 
which had im the absence of several aged 
counsellors, and without due examination " 

Beg thus singled out by Nicias, the ardent 
Alcibiades mounted the bema, or rostrum, to re- 
ply In his speech, he acknowledged that he was 
ambitious of the command in Sicily . vindicated 
bis extravagance as redounding to the glory of 
Athens, urged that jouth had often effected 
what the policy of sage statesmen had in vain 
attempted , endeavoured to show that there was 
no fear of the Spartans, since the Peloponnesians 
were divided among themeelves , argued that 
expense and danger ought not to be regarded 
where honour and renown were proposed as the 
reward, maintained that power was only to be 
preserved by seizing favourable opportunities of 
increasing and confirming it, and ende:voured 
to prove that Sicily would be an casy conquest, 
since it was peopled by nations without arms, 
discipline, patriotism, or union. The speech of 
Alcibiades had all the effect he could have 
wished. The assembly murmured applause, and 
confirmed the decree for the expedition. 

Stull Nicias made one more effort to render 
the expedition abortive. As first of the generals 
elect, 1¢ was his privilege to name the force he 
judged requisite for the present enterprise, and 
he thought to bnng the people to their senses by 
naming a force unusually large for a distant 
enterprise He observed that they were going 
to invade an island which contamed a great 
number of mdependent cities, all well furnished 
with the means of defence, and especially Selinus 
and Syracuse, against which they proposed to 
employ their arms. And neither of these was 
wanting im public or private opulence. Great 
treasures were said to be lodged in the temples 
of Selinas, and Syracuse drew a revenue from 
her barbarian subjects. In particular, there were 
two points in which the Siceliots had a great ad- 
vantage over Athens. ‘They used corn of their 
own growth, and were strong in cavalry. Hence 
it would not be sufficient to send out a powerful 
fleet. It must be accompanied by a land force 
capable of withstanding the superiority of the 
enemy’s horse, smece they might find themselves 


unable to procure any ca » except such as 
the could farnish. Then, again, Nicias 
remi' the Athenians that they were going to 


a distant land, where, in the winter season, four 
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months might elapse before despatches from the 
army could reach Athens. Hence it was neces- 
7 to calculate its demands beforehand, and to 
make ample provision for them. They would 
have need of a strong body of heavy-armed in- 
fantry, of archers and silingers, and of ao fleet 
which would keep undisputed command of the 
sea. As, also, they nught be detained on their 
passage by contrary winds, they must load a 
sufhcient number of vessels with corn, and press 
slaves ito their service from the mulls. Above 
all, they must not go empty-handed, for the 
vaunted nches of Segesta might yet prove but a 
shadow. Nicias concluded by asserting, that 
there was no prospect of success, unless they 
made preparations on such a scale as to give 
them a decided superiority over the enemy , b 
advuing them to make their calculations as if 
they were sending out a colony m the midst of a 
hostile population, and by declaring his willing- 
ness to resign the command to any one in the 
assembly who entertained different opmions, 

The impression which this statement of Nicias 
made on the assembly was the reverse of that 
which he intended Instead of being discouraged 
by the magnitude of the prepnrations, the assetmi- 
bly conceived that they had now the fullest war- 
rant of suceess that the experience and judgment 
of Nicias could give ‘The partizans of Alci- 
biades loudly applauded his prudence, and even 
the elder citizens, who had hitherto looked upon 
the enterprise with suspicion, began to share the 
confidence of the youthful and sanguine spirits 
who were attracted by the novelty of the enter- 
prive, the remoteness of its object, and a conquest 
which would yteld inexhaustible revenues — All 
desired the war, and it was determined that the 
generals should be invested with full authority 
to raise such sums of tnoney, and levy such a 
number of troops, as they might deem necessary 
to ensure the success of the expedition 

Preparations for the invasion of Sicily 1mme- 
diately commenced. The pubhe mind of Athens 
was engrossed by this one subject, and the con- 
tagion spread throughout Greece. The young 
at Athens, especially, cagerly longed to embark 
in the enterpmse. They greedily hstened to the 
descrmptions with which the veterans who had 
already served in Sicily fed their curiosity. In- 
stead, therefore, of finditig any difficulty to com- 
plete the levies, the greatest difficulty consisted 
in deciding who were worthy by valour and 
merit to join in the expedition e sage So- 
crates alone now ventured openly and boldly to 
condemn the enterprise, and to predict the future 
calamities of his country; but his voice was dis- 
regarded. 

ng this interval of anxious expectation, 

the desire of looking into faturity, always usual 
among the Greeks on momentous occasions, be- 
came general. And this was made the means of 
a trial of strength between Nicias, who yet 
longed to divert the pubhe mind from war, and 
Aleibiades. h the influence of Nicias, 
many of the Athenian priests announced a great 
nuralic? of auguries adverse to the expedition. 
Thus, an oracle directed the Athenians to fetch 
the priestess of Athens from Clazomenz; and 
as it turned out that her name, Hesycha, signi- 


fied “quiet,” it was interpreted as a declaration 


that the gods forbade the c Alcibiades, 
however, had diviners at his service, and these 
people. Answers which obtained from the 
pen voted Ammon and Dodona were particularly 
serv, 
deemed infallible. So the preparations for the 
continued. » 
circumstance,to which Grecian superstition alone 
could attach any importance, threatened to set 
covered that the numerous stone busts of Her- 
mes, with winch the private citizens of Athens, 
the streets, were almost all mutilated. Right 
reason would have interpreted this as the effects 
enemy, for the purpose of preventing or delaying 
the expedition by the terror of an omen. The 
clouded by their gross superstition, that they 
psc upon it as a mystery. Even those who 
t 
diaposed men, considered it as an omen fore- 
ing ill to the proposed expedition. Acting 
upon such a supposition, commissioners were 
rewards were offered for a discovery of the per- 
petrators of the sacmlege By the same decree, 
or slaves, citizens or strangersa—were invited, by 
@ promise of impunity, to reveal any other act of 
he invitation contained in this decree had 
reference to Alcibiades He had already in- 
cle of his most intimate companions, celebrated 
certain profane and intemperate orgies. The 
the rumour, when connected with the subject 
which now gained ular attention, set the ene- 
cate charges against him. The first inform- 
ations failed to affect him, but when the arma- 
held by the generals, one Pythonicus rose to 
lay 8 new information, which threatened to 
to convict Alcibiades of divulging the Eleusi- 
man mysteries by a profane imitation of them 
duce a slave, named Andromachus, belonging 
to a friend of Alcimades, who had been an 
sured of impunity. would stand forward as his 
accuser. The evidence of Andromachus was 
of the mysteries, at which he had been present, 
with other uninitiated persons, in the honse of 
of the Hierophant, and his compamons repre- 
sented the torch-bearer and the Herald, who 
sinsan rites. This accusation told upon the 
minds of the people, and the blow was seconded 
fluence in the assembly. 
himself ready to bring slaves and fo- 
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exerted themselves to nore sp ibe spirits of the 
ble, for these oracles were by the vulgar 
Ww everything was nearly completed, a 
the expedition aside. One moruing, it was dis- 
combined with public bodies, had adorned 
of a drunken frolic, or the contrivance of an 
minds of the Athemans, however, were 50 
that it might have been the act of evil- 
appointed to examine into the affair, and great 
algo, informers, of whatever condition—~freemen 
impiety with which they might be acquainted. 
curred a suspicion of having sometimes, in a cir- 
precise nature of these revels was unknown , but 
mies and rivals of Alcibiades to work to fabri- 
ment was nearly ready to sail, in an assembly 
shake his credit with the people. He undertook 
before the uninitiated, and he offered to pro- 
eye-witness of his impiety, and who, if as- 
received; and he described a mimic celebration 
Pol where Alcibiades performed the part 
executed the most solemn functions in the Eleu- 
by Androcles, a man who had acquired great 1n- 
Androcles declared 
reigners who could convict him of similar of- 
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fenees agai 
of Her and persuade the people 

busts ermes, to 

that ai Flohgy so many proofs that a plot had 

been by Alcibiades and his partizans against 

liberty. 

Alcibiades had never before been in such a 
dilemma. And this he appears clearly to have 
discovered, for he displayed most consummate 
skill in bis endeavours to avert the ope a 
which arose from these well aimed blows of his 
adversanes. Perceiving that if he left his cause 
undecided he should not stand any chance of an 
acquittal, he put on a bold front, and demanded 
instant tnal. If guilty, he observed, he was 
ready to submit to the death he deserved ; if in- 
nocent, he ought to be cleared of the imputation, 
for it would be as imprudent as it would be un- 
just, to keep such a charge renee over a man 
vested with so great acommand. ‘The secret 1s, 
Alcibiades knew that sf he was put on his trial 
before the armament sailed, he should trnumph , 
for, notwithstanding the feverish state of the 
popular feeling, the army was on hus side, and it 
was more than probable that :f he was con- 
demned, those troops which had enhsted 1n the 
cause from Argos and Mantinea, chiefly through 
his interest, would abandon the expedition. 
This, also, bis enemies foresaw; and, as they 
could not decently resist his demand of an im- 
mediate trial, they put forward some of their 
partizans, who were not so notorious in their 
enmity towards him, and who could advise, 
with an appearance of impartiality, ‘hat the ex- 
pedition should not be delayed on his account, 
but that he should return to be tried on some 
future day. It was in vain that he protested 
against such a measure his remonstrances were 
overruled, and it was decreed that he should pro- 
ceed on his expedition with this grave charge 
still impending 

At length the day came which had been ap- 
pointed for the embarkation The spectacle 
which presented itself on the morning when the 
Athenian forces came down to the Pireus was 
such as had not before been witnessed in that 
proud repubhc. The whole city accompanied 
them on their march to the water side, and lined 
the shores of the harbour. And then came the 
partings of relatives and friends, which took 
place amidst a ie hopes and fears, the latter 
pecans the first glow of ambitious 

ope, and in the subsequent stir of prepara- 
tion, there had been no diaplay of patriotic 
anxiety for the safety of those who were about 
to engage 1n the enterprise; but now, when they 
were about to commit themselves to the dangers 
of a long voyage and a distant war, a | oraad 
uneasiness prevailed lest the strength of Athens, 
which was embodied in the expedition, should 
perish. These thoughts excited apical fears, and 
none were passive spectators save gig ose 
then at Athens, who enjoyed the scene. y 
gazed with wonder on of the 
armament, and marvelled at the boldness of the 


terprise. 

If Nicias, at this critical moment, could have 

opie &@ counter-movement, there is iittle 
dou that he would have prevailed. Bat it was 
too late. Silence was proclaimed by the sound 


a ee ee 
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of the trumpet, prayers were offered to thei 
false gods for a Tous voyage; libation: 
were poured out in every ship from vessels o/ 
gold and silver; the was sung, and th 
strength and the flower of Athens sailed on 


ward. 

The Athenian fleet spread its sails for A.gina, 
and thence took its departure for Corcyra, where 
the alles and transports had been airected t 
ussemble. These, combined with the force oi 
Athens, made the whole armament amount to 
136 galleys, which carried on board 5,000 heavy 
and 480 hght infantry. Among these were 
1,500 Athenians selected from the regular mus- 
ter rolls, and 700 taken from the lowest class, 
the Thetes, to serve on board in sea-fights. The 
rest consisted of Argives, Mantineans, Cretians, 
Rhodians, and Megarians of the exiled pirty 
Notwithstanding the warnings of Nicias, it was 
conceived that the Sicilans would afford suf- 
ficient cavalry, and hence only one transport, 
with a troop of thirty horse, accompanied the 
armament The fleet was accompanied by 
thirty vessels laden with provisions, and having 
on hoard slaves employed m preparing it, and 
artificers with a store of tools tor fortufications 
There were many other vessels, of various bur 
dens, but these chiefly belonged to merchants 
who followed on private commercial adventures 

From Corcyra, the generals of this armament 
sent forward three ships, to learn which of the 
Itahan and Sicthan towns were willing to receive 
them, and to ascertain the real amount of the 
subsidy which might be cxpected from Segesta 
After thie, they divided their flect into three 
squadrons , and, crossing over to the Iapygian 
foreland, proceeded, along the Itahan coast, to 
Rhegium As they passed along, none of the 
cities on the coast would either open their gates 
to the troops, or affurd them a marhkct The 
same spimt of opposition was experience. also, 
at Rhegum As a city of Chaleidian origin, 
which had supported them im their previous ex- 
peditions, and was attached to their interests 
by its enmity to Locri, thev had looked for a 
fmendly reception and co-operation, but the 
Rhegians would neither admit them within its 
walls, nor agree to take any part in the war 
without the concurrence of the other Italiots 
Hence the Athenians were obliged to encamp 
in a sanctuary of Artemis without the walls, 
where they waited for the report which they ex- 
pected from Segesta. 

Information of the preparations which the 
Athenians were making had reached Syracuse 
through various channels, and deliberations com- 
menced concerning resistance. Faction, how- 
ever, was as rife in Syracuse as at Athens, and 
while yet the armament was at a distance, no 
steps were taken. Hermocrates, who had been 
the peace-maker of Sicily when harassed by in- 
ternal war, was among the foremost to propose 
vigorous measures against foreign attack. He 
suggested the propriety of strengthening the 
Syracusan confederacy by conciliating the bar- 
barians of the island ; extending alliances 
among the Italian Greeks; and by applying to 
Corinth, Sparta, and ¢ven Carthage, at this tume 
the nchest commonwealth upon earth. Hermo- 
crates also advised, that the naval force which 
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the Sicihans were able to raise should be col- 
lected. m order to make an effort to stop the 
Athenian armament midway im its progress. But 
the advice of Hermocrates was disregarded. 
Many in the assembly of the people, directing 
the execative government, laughed at the idea of 
an invasion of Sicily with views of conquest , and 
Athenagoras, chief of the democratical party, 
embraced this opportunity for endea.ouring to 
carry a point against the oligarchy. H1 oppo- 
sition was so powerful that the assembly broke 
up without coming to any decision as to the pre- 

rations which should be made for resisting the 
mvasion, and thus the Syracusans slumbered 
until they discovered that the invaders had 
reached Rhegium. Then 1t was deemed neces- 
sary that they should bestir themselves purty 
spirit was for atime given to the winds, and 
permission was granted to the leaders to make 
what preparations they deemed necessary to 
avert the threatened storm Armed with this 
authority, the Syracusan Jeaders scent to cone 
hate some of the Sieel tribes, placed garmsons 
In situations to control others. prepared their 
cavalry. and sent troops to occupy some of the 
most critical posts for defending the Sy racusan 
territory 

In the meantime, the three ships which had 
been sent forward from Coreyta arrived at Rhe- 
fm = The wntelhgence which they brought trom 
Segesta confirmed the sagacity of Niesas, and dis- 
gppomted his colleagues ‘he commissioners 
had becn corducted to the temple of Venus on 
Mount Eryx, and had seen heaps of consecrated 
vessels, but they were miver and they had been 
dazzled by the quantity of gold and silver plate 
which they saw piled on the sideboards of the 
principal Scgestans, by whom they were enter- 
tained, but they were borrowed! Neighbouring 
eines had supphed them, and they had served in 
huccession at all the banquets to which the 
Athenians had been invited, and when it beeame 
necessary for the Segestans to reveal their real 
condition, it appeared that they were only able 
to raise thirty talents, between seven and cigzht 
thousand pounds, to defray the cost of this expe- 
dition 

Thus disappointed, the Athenian gencrals 
conferred together upon the stcps it would now 
be prudent to take = Nicias proposed that they 
should suil to Sclinas, and call upon the Segee- 
tans to supply pay, if not fur the whole arma- 
ment, at kast for the sixty ships they had re- 
quired , and that, on this condition, they should 
stay until they had brought the Selnuntians to a 
compromise, and then return home = Alcibiades 
knew, however, that this would be hke knocking 
at a beggar’s door to ask an alms, and he, still 
intent upon war, represented that 1t would be 
disgracetul thus to retire, and advined that they 
should open negotiations with all the Sicelot 
towns, except Syracuse and Selinus; and that, if 
they could succeed in stirmng up the spirit of 
revolt among them, then to attack those two 
cities. On the other hand, Lamachus suggested 
hat they shonld sail at once to Syracuse, and 
endeavour to draw the enemy into a battle, be- 
fore he had collected his strength, and then 
plunder the Syracusan territory. This ef- 
fected, he urged that the other Sicilian cities 
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would be prevailed upon to decide in their fa- 
vour. 

As it was necessary that two of the generals 
should sacrifice their opinions, and as the plan of 
Alcibiades was a middle course between the two 
extremes, Nicias and Lamachus yielded. Alci- 
biades then crossed over in his galley to Mes- 
sana, to try his arts of negotiation , but he only 
succeeded in obtaining the offer of a market for 
his troops outside the walls. Thus i d aeabtiy 
he returned to Rhegiam, after which the gene- 
rals manned sixty galleys, with which Alcinades 
and one of his colleagues, probably Tamachus, 
proceeded along the coast to Naxos. The people 
of Naxos were purely Ionians, and from of old 
adverse to Syracuse, whence they opened their 
gates to Alcibiades and his colleague, and con- 
cluded a league, offensive and defensive, with 
Athens. The Atheman generals then passed on 
to Catana; but there was a y in that town 
favourable to Syracuse, which was sufficiently 
strong to prevent its gates being opened, and 
the squadron proceeded to the mouth of the river 
Terias, where 1t was moored for the night. 

While in the harbour of Terias, ten galleys 
were sent forward to enter the great harbour of 
Syracuse, to ascertain the state of the encmy’s 
naval preparations, and to make observations on 
the general features of the town, harbours, and 
neighbourhood, which were to be the theatre of 
war. ‘Chere was no hostile navy in the harbour 
of Syracuse , but a Syracusan galley fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, as it was crossing: over 
to the town with some tablets, containing a list 
of the serviceable citizens, kept ma temple m 
the outskirts After making this capture, which 
was interpreted, on a future day, as an ironical 
fulfilment of a prediction which had promised 
that the Athemans should take all the Syra- 
cusans, @ herald proclaimed that they were come 
to restore the oppressed Leontines, who would be 
received as friends, and they then rejoined the 
fleet. and all returned to Catana. 

Durimg the absence of the Athemans, their 
partizans in Catana had so far wrought a change 
in the minds of the Catanian leaders, that they 
consented to admut Alcibiades into the town, to 
hear his proposals While yet he was address- 
ing the assembly, the troops, who had been sta- 
tioned outside the gates, discovering a postern 
which was erected with slight materials, forced 
it, and proceeded, apparently without any hostile 
intentions, to the market-place. Their appear- 
ance struck the partizans of Syracuse with such 
consternation, that they withdrew from the city, 
and an alliance was consequently decreed be- 
tween Athens and Catana. At the same time, 
the J reap were invited to transfer their camp 
to a; and soon after the whole armament 
was brought over, and encamped there 

While in this inon, the Atheman com- 
manders received information which gave them 
reason to hope that a sight of their forces would 
induce Camarina to embrace their cause. But 
the information was premature: they sailed thi- 
ther, and the Camarinmans refi to receive 
more than one ship into ther harbour, which 
was in accordance with an ancient compact be- 
tween Athens and Camarina. On their return, 
the Athenians made a descent on the Syracusan 
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territory, n which they ex their first 
defeat. Some of their light troops, which were 
nite ag in quest of plunder, a sur- 
rr y the Syracusan cavalry, and slain. 
- The success of the axel ray had been 
adopted depended, in a great measure, upon its 
author, Alcibiades; but he was now stopped in 
his career. On his return to Catana, he found 
the state galley, Salamima, waiting to carry him 
back to Athens, together with some other officers, 
there to be put upon their tnal, on charges relat- 
ing to the mutilation of the Hermes busts, and 
the profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

The absence of Alcibiades, as he foresaw 
would happen, had given his rivals and enemies 
an advantage over him. Immediately after the 
departure of the armament, they redoubled their 

orts to inflame the passions of the multitude 
against him. His power, muuificence, ambition. 
unprincipled conduct, and extravagances, were 
the constant themes of public conversation. At 
the same time, his abilities, and even his virtues, 
were compared with those with which the Pisis- 
tratids had acquired their supremacy. Hence, in 
a short period, every occurrence was made, by 
construction, to import a plot for establishing hrs 
power as a tyrant—for placing democratical 
Athens under his fect 

This feeling was increased by several 1mpor- 
tant discoveries, pretended or real, relating to 
the profunation of the mysteries and the mutila- 
tion of the busts In addition to the evidence 
of the slave Andromachus, one Teucer, an 
alien, who had quitted his residence at Athens, 
and had retired to Megara, now offered, upon an 
assurance of impunity, to make important reve- 
lations concerning both these crimes, and, upon 
his information, some who were associated with 
Alcibiades were puttodeath. D)oclides, also, an 
umpudent and reckless impostor, stated before 
the council, that he hnew the mutilators of the 
busts, and that they amounted to about three 
hundred persons On the mght of the sacrilegc, 
he said, chance led him into the street near the 
theatre, and he had seen about that number of 
men enter the orchestra, where they stood in 
groups of fifteen or twenty; mm which position, 
as he stood behind a pillar, and as the full moon 
shone 1n their faces, he was able to observe their 
features He did not sce any more of them dur- 
ing that night, but when the sacrilege was dis- 
covered, he concluded for what purpose they had 
assembled, and bis supposition was confirmed 
by some of them offering him hush-money when 
he taxed them with the deed. This secret, he 
added, he had kept for a month, but, as they 
had not fulfilled thar promises, he was now come 
to bear witness against them. This information 
was greedily received , and though it was proved, 
by the calendar, that on the mght of the sacri- 
lege no moon was to be seen, many that he 
named were arrested, and thrown into prison, 
while others, among whom were two of the coun- 
cil, fled from the smpending ruin. 

While suspicion and the were 

et rife in Athens, news was brought that a 
tian army was moving toward the frontier. 
This circumstance converted icion into cer- 
tainty It was immediately concluded that the 
enemy was in correspondence with the conspira- 
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tors, and, during the night, the whole of the 
citizens watched in arms. The panic spread 
even to Argos. It was suspected that there were 
designs against the democracy there, and al- 
though Alcitnades had placed three handred 
favourers of oligarchy in secure custody in the 
Attic islands, yet were these men now massa- 
cred, as partisans of those who it was conceived 
entertained designs against the hberty of Athens 

Nor was this domestic tragedy yet concluded 
Among the prisoners arrested upon the charge 
of Diochdes was the orator Andocides. It had 
been remarked, as a singular occurrence, that 
one celebrated image, which had heen erected by 
the /Egean tnbes, and which stood near the door 
of Andocades, was left entire, and this led to the 
full conviction that he had been privy to the 
sacniege committed on the rest. Andocides saw 
his danger, and determined to escape by turning 
informer himself Accordingly, he adopted the 
evidence of Teucer, combining it with a story by 
which he plausibly accounted for the preserva- 
tion of the Hermes near his own house, and 
cleared himself and most of his friends of all 
participation im the sacnilege. Ths statement was 
received with the greater confidence, as the 
calendar demonstrated the falsehood of that of 
Thochdes, and who now confessed that he had 
been suborned to give his evidence Ile named 
several persons as his accomplices, and these fled 
the city, but Dioelides found the death he de- 
served. 

It does not appear that any deliberation was 
deemed necessary to carry the previous tragical 
transactions into effect. It was only for the in- 
formers to name, and the democratical dagger 
was ready to execute. Alcibiades, however, was 
nobler game, and to compass his death re- 
quired some caution It was feared, at first, that 
the army would revolt should he be arrested, 
but at length, regardless of every object but that 
of getting him into their power, the decree was 
passed, which the Salaminia carried to Catana. 

Lest the army should become disaffected, 
orders accompanied the decree that Aleibades 
should not be arrested, but only summoned to 
his trial Hence he was permitted, together with 
the other persons involved 1n the same charges, 
to accompany the Salaminia in his own galley 
This was converted by Alcibiades into an oppor- 
tunity of escaping Foreseeing that his death 
was certain 1f he repaired to Athens, he went on 
shore at Thuru, a frendly town on the Italian 
coast, and there concealed himself till the Sala- 
munia had sailed away When his escape became 
known at Athens, the sentence of death was 
pronounced against him, his property was con- 
fiscated, and the different priests and priestesses 
were ordered to curse him, according to ancient 
custom; that 1s, with their faces toward the 
west, and waving red banners. 

A German author observes of the Athenian 
proceed in the affair of the Hermes busts, 
that their like will hardly be found in any state 
of mature civilisation. To the same effect one 
of our own historians writes of the popish plot. 
In all Iistory, he says, :t will be difficult to 
find such another instance of popular frenzy. 
They appear, indeed, to be the very counterpart 
of each other, having the same origin, that of 
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superstition, and the same results, that of cruelty. 
Both exhibit in the most glowing colours the 
evil nature of superstition, and the deep neces- 
sity there 1s for the mind of man to be enhght- 
ened by the doctrines of Christiamty. Classic 
Greece’ What spint-stirring words are these to 
the lover of learning. As he reiterates them, he 
fancies that her sons were among the most per- 
fect of mankind, and yet the history of “clasmne 
Greece”? unfolds to his view some of the most 
feartul and revolting transactions that have ever 
been committed by fallen man. And among 
these may be enumerated the transactions con- 
nected with the Hermes busts, which would be 
utterly mexphcable if the superstition of the 
Greeks were kept out of remembrance 

Aleibiades being thus called from the scene 
of action in Sicily, his two colleagues were left 
to make any change in their plans which they 
might deem necessary Accordingly, they re- 
linquished the plan of negotiation, aul canducna 
the armament immediately toward Segesta and 
Selinus, as first proposed by Nicias. In proceed- 
ing westward, they made a vain attempt to ne- 
gotiate with HPhmera, but they succeeded in an 
assault upon Tyccara, a Sicyonian town, whose 
inhabitants they appropriated to themselves for 
slaves, and then gave the place to the Segestans, 
After this, Nicias himself proceeded to Segesta, 
where he obtained thirty talents, and having 
opened a market at Catana for the sale of the 
people of Hycearn as slives, he obtamed one 
hundred and twenty more, with winch he war 
enabled to keep the field Thus even the sage 
and humane Nicias at length, through the hard- 
ening effects of war, sported with the life of his 
fellow-man as athing of nought. He sold his 
prisoners into misery, and with the gains went 
torward to inflict nnsery’on others 

Syracuse was now the main object of attack 
It was autumn, however, before the generals pre- 
pared to move against it In the meantume they 
sought aid of the Sicel tribes, and made an un- 
successful attempt on the town of Hybla. This 
delay raised the spirits of the Syracusans Fear 
gave way to contempt of the invaders, and a 
general wish prevailed to attack them in Catana. 
The chiefs wisely refused comphance, but the 
horse-soldiers would sometimes approach the 
Athenian camp, and tauntungly ask, 1f, instead 
of restoring the Leontines, the Athenians in- 
tended to locate themselves im Sicily ? 

This excess of confidence, however, proved 
injurious to the cause of the Syracusans ‘l'aking 
advantage of it, Nicias devised a plan for cstab- 
lishing himself m a position near Syracuse, where 
little was to be feared from the Syracusan cavalry 
He sent a Cataman, whom the Syrucusan chiefs 
imagmed to be in their interest, to inform them 
that their partisans im Catana had laid a plan 
for burning the Athenian fleet, and to assure 
them that,if they marched to their aid by day- 
break, they would be enabled to make them- 
selves masters of the camp and the whole arma- 
ment. The device succeeded. The whole force 
of Syracuse marched at an appointed time for 
Catana, and while they were journeying on- 
ward, Nicias leisurely occupied a strong position 
near the shore of the great harbour between the 
mver Anapus and the foot of a steep eminence, 
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on which stood a temple of Olympian Zeus, at 
about 2 mile’s distance from the city. Here the 
Athenians were protected from the enemy’s ca- 
valry on one side by the cliffs of the Olympieum 
eminence, and on the other by trees, buildings, 
and the Lysimehan marsh, through which the 
Aus discharged its waters into the sea. At 
a point called Dascon, the Athemans, however, 
were still open to attack, and they threw up a 
hasty work for their defence, and then waited 
calmly for the enemy 

On discovering the deception, the Syracusans 
marched hastily back to their city. Although 
alarmed by seeing the Athenians 1n their strong- 
hold, they boldly offered them battle, and their 
confidence revived when, on their offer, 1t was 
declined. Many of them were permitted to 
go home, under the impression that they were 
secure, notwithstanding they were in the pre- 
sence of the enemy It 1s probable that Nicias 
may have discovered this, for the next morning 
he drew out his forces for action The Syra- 
cusan generals were surprised, but still nothing 
daunted. They hastily formed their line and 
commenced the strife. But they were deficient 
in those military tactics which could alone give 
them a chance of success with the disciplined 
Athenians. They struggled bravely, but the 
were defeated , and bad not the cavalry, which 
had not been able to take any part in the battle, 
rotected their flight, a great slaughter would 
have ensued. As it was, few fell, and they were 
enabled again to collect themselves on the He- 
lorine Causeway, and to retreat in good order to 
their city. 

The only end which the Athenian generals 
pro to themselves in this enterprise appears 
to have been the restoration of their reputation 
for feats of arms Hence, on the morrow after 
the battle, having given up the bodies of the 
dead, they sailed away from Syracuse, in order 
to negotiate with some of the Sicthan towns, 
which they now hoped to find more comphiant. 
They attempted this at Messana, but failed, 
whence they deemed it prudent to retire to 
Naxos, where they took up their winter quar- 
ters. While at Naxos, the Athenian generals 
sent a galley to Athens, to solicit a supply of 
money and cavalry, that they might be enabled 
to resume operations 1n the spring 

In the meantime, the Syracusans, taught wis- 
dom by defeat, listened to the advice of Hermo- 
erates, and adopted it. He easily persuaded 
them that their disaster was not owing to any 
inferiority in valour, but to the defects of their 
military system and their discipline; and he 
prevailed on them to reduce the number of their 
generals, which hitherto had been fifteen, to 
three, and to enlarge their powers, which were 
before so limited that neither secrecy nor sub- 
ordination could be preserved Accordingly, 
three generals were elected, of whom Hermo- 
crates Timeclf was one, and unlimited anthority 
was delegated to them and secured to them by 
an oath. At the same time, various other mea- 
sures were adopted for placing the army on a 
better footing; and envoys were sent to Corinth 
and Sparta succour, and to persuade those 
atates to make a diversion in favour of Syracuse. 
is was probably, also, at the suggestion of Her- 
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mocrates, that the Syracasans, in the course of 
the winter, took tions inst a siege, 
which was to be expected, should the enemy, in 
the approaching spring, prove victonous wm the 
field. They enlarged the circuit of the city 
wall, and fortified the deserted site of Megara, 
which lay to the north of the Olympieum, and 
where before there had been only an open space 
round the temple. The 8 also led 
their army a Catana, where they ravaged 
the land, and burnt the camp left by the enemy , 
and when it was known that the Athemians were 
renewing their attempt to draw Camarina into 
their alhance, Hermecrates was eent thither to 
defeat their negotiations. He so far succeeded 
in this mission, as to prevail on the Caman- 
neeans to observe a strict neutrality. By his 
exertions, their ey¢s were opened to the ultimate 
designs of the Athemans, the subversion of the 
hberty of Sicily, and then the Athenian envoys 
returned to Naxos. 

The Athenian envoys were more successful in 
otber quarters Almost all the Sicel tnbes in- 
dependent of Syracuse joined them, and even 
supplied them with corn and money ‘The suc- 
cess of their arms, also, drew offers of assistance 
from some of the Etruscan cities, which was ac- 
cepted. About the same time, moreover, the 
Atheman generals sent envoys to Carthage, 
and as the winter wore away, they returned to 
Catana, where they repaired their camp, and 
prepared for operations on the first dawn of 
x gl As soon as the sun returned to gladden 
the heart of man and enliven the face of nature, 
they meditated dispensing misery and desolation 
to all around i 

On the arrival of the Syracusan envoys at 
Corinth, which was the parent state of Syra- 
cuse, they met with the warmest reception 
The leading men there ardently espoused their 
cause, and Corinthian envoys were sent with 
them to Sparta to second their apphcation The 
ephor: of Sparta proved friendly to their mis- 
sion, but while there they met with a new aux- 
ihary, which proved more grateful to them than 
even the fmendship of the Spartans. That new 
auxihary was the chief author of their danger— 
Alcibiades ' 

it appears that Alcibiades had crossed from 
Thurn, 1» a merchant vessel, to the Elean port 
Cyllene, and that while there he had received an 
invitation from the Spartan government to pro- 
ceed to Sparta. Having received a solemn 
pledge of safety, he proceeded thither, and he 
now stood fo in the S assembly to ad- 
vocate the cause of that state which he had 
sought to destroy. The Spartan ephor: were of 
themselves well disposed to assist the Syracusans 
with ther good wishes and exhortations, but 
this was not sufficient for Alcibiades His heart 
owed a deep grudge to his parent state, Athens, 
and he longed to strike her in the most vuiner- 
able point by defeating her projects against 
Sicily. Hence he endeavoured to stimulate the 
sluggish peeking ee the Spartans against Athens, 
by discl gers of which had never 
dreamed. After apologising for his previous op- 
position to the Spartan mterests, and indulging 
in a sneer at the Athenian constitution, he re- 
lated the design with which the Sicilian expedi- 
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tion had been undertaken, and which perhaps 
had oe. existed mm _ his visions ar great- 
ness. e conquest of Sicily, he saad, was only 
to be a step to that of the Ttahan Greeks, Car- 
thage, and the Peloponnesus, over which empire 
Athens designed to reign supreme. Hence it 
followed, that if they wished to rescue Pelopon- 
nesus, they must fight before Syracuse , and he 
advised them, therefore, to lose no time in send- 
ing a body of troops to Sicily, under a Spartan 
commander, who would be of more use than a 
whole army, to direct the operations of their 
allies, inasmuch as the timid would thereby be 
encouraged, and the wavering decided At the 
same time, he suggested that it would be their 
pohcy to carry war into Attica, in doing which 
they should endeavour to occupy Decelea as a 
permanent post. By thus acting, Alcibiades as- 
serted that Attica would no longer belong to 
Athens, but to Sparta, for the landowners 
would then be completely deprived of the enjey- 
ment of their property, and the working of she 
Laurian mines, the principal source of revenue, 
would be stopped Such. he added, was the ad- 
vice which the sincerity of a just resentment 
against a country which had cast him off dic- 
tated, and he eapressed his readiness to co-ope- 
rate with them in demolishing the tyrannical 
power which Athens had usurpid ‘ 

The Spartan government had already medi- 
tated the invasion of Attea, and it now resolved 
to carry it into cftect) = At the same time, being 
awakened to a sense of its imminent danger by 
these representations of Alcibiades, it appointed 
Gylippus, a son of the exiled Cleandrnidas, to sail 
to Sicily with such succours as he should be 
able to raise in concert with the Corinthians 
With these he was to proceed immediately to 
the scene of action, and others were to follow 

Gylippus had no sooner received his com- 
mission, than he prepared for its execution. He 
directed the Corinthians to send two of their 
galleys to meet him at Asine, on the Messemian 
coast, that he might set forward without delay, 
while they completed their preparations for the 
relief of Syracuse 

While these events were transpiring at Sparta, 
the galley which had been sent to Athens for 
supplies and reinforcements arrived there The 
Athenians voted three hundred talents—about 
75,000 pounds sterling—and a squadron of 25U 
cavalry and thirty horse-bowmen, for the prose- 
cution of the war. These succours were found 
at Catana, in the spring, by the Athenian gene- 
rals on their return from an expedition against 
the Syracusan fortress at Megara, and the Sicel 
town Centuripa, over the latter alone of which 
they had prevailed. The Athenian succours, 
however, were without horses, and 1t was di- 
rected that they should be obtained 1n Sicily 

It was now resolved to lay siege to Syracuse. 
This was a difficult task , for, according to the 
art of attack adopted in that age, the place must 
be enclosed with a contravallation, and the ex- 
tent of the town, and the form of a hill, over 
the matte are a suburb extended, wae 
form obstacles against carrying this p 
into eg ee Pe im question ‘wa called 

ipolee ; e Syracusan generals, being ap- 
Seed of tbe ttteeacas of the enemy, aware 


how important it would be to occupy this hill, 
determined to place a garrison of seven hundred 
men there, under the command of Domuihus, an 
Andrian exile, who, as a subject of Athens, was 
well vefsed 1n the Atheman discipline. On the 
rie preceding this proposed step, however, the 
Athenian generals had embarked thar whole 
army, and had passed undiscovered to a place 
near Syracuse, called Leon, where a body of in- 
fantry was hastily landed, which procceded im- 
mediately to Eppole, and by a pass called 
Euryelus ascended the hill unopposed. Inform- 
ation of this surprise was quickly carried to the 
Syracusans, who were then occupied in the 
meadow of the Anapus, at the distance of three 
miles Great consternation prevailed, but they, 
nevertheless, hastened to repel the invaders 
They were unsuccessful. Steady discipline pre- 
vailed agaist tumultuous valour, and the Sy ra- 
cusans were defeated, with the loss of three hun- 
dred men, among whom was Dionulius 

Soon after this battle, the Athenian gencrals 
received the reinforcement they expr.cted from 
Segesta, and they commenced the work of ¢ir- 
cumvallation on a slope of Epipolw, near the 
eity, and in a line which was the shortest die- 
tance between the great harbour and the bay of 
Thapsus = The work proeeedcd with such rapi- 
dity, that the besieged were struck wath con- 
sternation Their gencrals, however, made a 
show of resistance, but in approaching the 
enemy their order of battle became deranged, and 
it was in vain that they endcavoured to restore 
it, so that they prudently retreated mto the city. 

Hermocrates now renounced all thoughts of 
meeting the enemy in the field, and he advised 
the Syracusans to carry a counter-work across 
the hne of circumvallation, which he conceived 
would baffle the besicgers This advice was 
adopted They commenced this counter-work 
near the new quarter Temenites , and, being un- 
mohacaie Ba by the Athenians, who were intent 
upon their own operations, they soon carried it 
forward as far as seemed necessary, and then 
returned to the city or thar tents, leaving only 
asmall guard at the counter-wall The Athe- 
man generals now determined to destroy the 
work of the Syracusans They ordered a select 
body of three hundred men, with some hght 
troops, to surprise it, while they themselves, 
with the rest of the army, in two divisions, 
prevented any succours from ee The 
enterprise succeeded The Syracusan guard, 
overtaken by the languor of a sultry uoon, was 
dislodged, and the work was destroyed. 

To prevent the repetition of such an attempt, 
the Athenian generals commenced the fortifica- 
tion of that part of the line which lay between 
the foot of Epspole and the great harbour In 
opposition to this, the Syracusans, who were still 
masters of the great harbour, commenced car- 
rying a ditch and palsade across the marsh, 
nearer the shore. As before, the Athenians 
offered no interruption, that they might be en- 
abled to carry on their own operations. But 
when their own work, which secured the south 
side of Epipole was finshed, they turned their 
thoughts to the destruction of this new counter- 
work of the Syracusans. At day-break, a body 
of their forces, under Lamachus, fell upon it, 
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and the 8 ‘were barns 2 But they 
did not give up this, their last hope, without a 
struggle. A fierce conflict ensued, in which the 
Athenians were again victonous. It was in 
vain that they sought to restore the fortune of 
the day by surprising the Athenian hnes on 
Epipola. Those who escaped the slaughter 
were compelled to retire mto the city. At the 
same time, the Athen:an fleet was seen entering 
the great harbour, and its ap ce extin- 
guished every remaining hope of obstructing the 
completion of the circumvallation. The Athe- 
nians lost some of their forces mn this strugrle , 
and, among the rest, their general, Lamachus, 
was slain. 

The work of circumvallation was now carried 
on with fresh ardour, and every thing seemed to 
insure its completion. The news of the succcss 
of the Athenian arms beligg es supplies and anx- 
iharies into their camp from many quarters 
Their prey seemed to be within their grasp, 
whence others longed to share with them the 
plunder of the besieged city The Italiots and 
those Sicelints who before wavered, now that 
the fate of Syracuse seemed certain, joined their 
forces to those of Athens. Qn the other hand, 
the Syracusans began to despair of safety De- 
spondency seized upon every mind, and, con- 
ceiving that their reverses were owing either to 
the treachery or the adverse stars of their gene- 
rals, they deposed them from their office No 
confidence, however, was placed in the three 
elected in their room, and the question of capitu- 
lation began to be discussed in the assembly 
Overtures were indecd made to Nicias, and it 
seemed as if he had been deprived of his col- 
leagues thut he who had so warmly opposed the 
expedition might receive the honour of being 
named the conqueror of Syracuse and Sicily 
There 1s nothing, however, certain in this fluctu- 
ating world, and this Nicias found. While he 
Wus preparing to enter the gates of Syracuse, 
the bosom of the mighty waters was bearing on- 
wards its deliverers 

Giylippus hud manned two Spartan galleys at 
Asine, and had been joined there by two others 
from Corinth, under the command of Pythen. 
With these they sailed to Leucas, where a ru- 
mour reached them that Syracuse was already 
completely ravested On hearing this, Gy lippus 

ve up Sicily for lost, and he only hoped to be 
in time to counteract the influence of the Athe- 
nians among the Itahan Greeks While, there- 
fore, the Corinthians were fitting out a squadron 
consisting of ten of their own galleys, two Leu- 
cadians, and three from Ambracia, he and Py- 
then pashed across to Tarentum From Taren- 
tum the two generals proceeded to Thurn, where, 
through his father, Cleandridas, who had been 
received as an exile there, he had connexions 
which Gylippus hoped might enable him to arm 


the Thurians nst Athens. But in this he 
was ny tp His small force, which seem- 
ed only fit for a piratical excursion, did not en- | 


courage them to accede to his wishes, and he | 

proceeded on his voyage westward. Before he . 

reached Locri, however, he was driven out to 

sea by a gale from the north, and he was com- 

seagate return to Tarentum, in ovder to refit 
ships. 
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Gylippus, baving refitted his galleys, pro- 
ceeded with his colleague along the coast to 
Locn. It was here that they discovered that 
Syracuse, though in extreme perl, was not past ' 
relief, but that an army might still be introduced 
into the town from the side of Epipole. Find- , 
ing this, they determined to sail to Himera, and ; 
march across the land with what forces they 
could collect. They passed throagh the straits 
without interruption, touching at Rhegium, and 
at length reached Himera. Here they left ther 
galleys, and they prevailed on the citizens to 
furnish arms for 
expedition About the same tume, Selinus was 
also directed to send her whole force to an ap- 


eif crews, and to join their | 


pointed place of rendezvous. Gela was induced , 


to supply a small body of auxlianes, and some 
of the 
With reinforcc ments drawn from all these quar- 
ters, Gylippus found himself at the head of 
three thousand men, with whom he hastened to 
the rehef of Syracuse. 

Although Nicias had heard of the approach of 
Gylppus, and had taken no effectual measures to 
arrest his progress, his arrival in Sicily was not 
known at Syracuse. Despondency had given 
way to despair, and an assembly had been ap- 
pointed to deliberate on terms of capitulation 
At that critical moment, one of the Connthian 
galleys, which had sailed from Leucas after the 
departure of Gylippus, having been detained 
there a httle longer than the rest, entered the 
haibour. Its commander, Gongylus, announced 
to the besieged that succours had already reach- 
ed Sicily, and that others were on the way, and 
soon after news arrived that Gyhppus was ap- 
proaching ope now succeeded to despair 
All flew to arms, and went forward to meet 
their delverer, with whom, through the supime- 
ness of Nicias, they effected a junction on that 
part of Epipole where the line of circumvaila- 
tion was not yet completed. 

Haxing thus succeeded in jomng the Syra- 
cusans, Gy lippus sent a herald to offer the Athe- 
nians permission to quit Sicily in five days with 
all that belonged to them his offer was re- 
jected with derision, and he then commenced 
offensive operations He drew up his forces m 
front of the .Atheman lines, and while he thus 
engaged the enemy's attention, he sent a detach- 
ment against Labdalum, where Nicias had erected 
a fort for the security of his baggage and trea- 
sures. This fort was taken, and the n 
put to the sword, which had the effect of rean:- 
mating the spirits of the Syracusans. They now 
commenced a wall, which they proposed to carry 
up the slope of Epipole, across that part of the 
hne of circumvallation which was still open 
Seeing this, and conceiving that the interests of 
the Athemans in Sicily would be weakened by 
delay, Nicias wished to bring the fortune of the 
war to the decision of a battle. Gyhppus ac- 
cepted the challenge; but having imprudently 
placed the Syracusans in the defiles between their 
own and the enemy’s walls, where neither their 
cavalry nor archers could be of any service, he 
suffered a defeat. Gylippus, however, acknow- 
ledged and promised to atone for his error. This 
promise he ed. He took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of offermg battle on more favourable 


icel tribes veered round to therr side. | 
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ground, beyond the interval where the two walls 
converged toward each other, and his 
cavalry so as to fall on the left flank of the 
Athenians during the heat of the engagement. 
He was now successful the c of the ca- 
valry spread disorder throngh the Athenian 
ranks, and they were driven mto their intrench- 
ments. Thus victorious, the Sy racusans assidu- 
ously prosecuted their counter-work, and it was 
quickly carried beyond the Atheman lime, so 
that it became impossible for the Athenians to 
block up the city without foreing their ramparts. 

The danger of the besiegers soon became 
more apparent. The Cormthicn flect entered 
the harbour, Gyhppus collected auxshanes from 
the interior, and naval succours from the mari- 
tume towns, envoys were despatched to Sparta 
and Corinth for fresh reimforcements, to meet 
those which the besiegers might receive from 
Athens , and the besieging soldiers who went out 
m quest of wood and water were cut off by the 
enemy’s cavalrv. Added to this, those towns 
which had supphed the Athenians with provisions 
while they were successful, now refused thm, 
and they were compelled to depend for every 
necessary supply on the precarious bounty of the 
Itahhan cities 

Nicias saw the danger of his situation, and 
perceived that nothing but prompt and powerful 
succours could save the armament trom utter 
destruction Hence he resolved to lay the whole 
state of the case before the people Hitherto he 
had sent only oral despatches, but fearing that 
his messengers might be wanting either m ability 
or courage to execute such an important com- 
nussion, he described his distress, danger, and 
exigencies, in a letter, which, being brought to 
Athens, was read in the assembly 

In this letter, Nicias described and lamented 
the misfortunes and disorders of his army The 
slaves, he said, deserted in great numbers, and 
the mercenary trvops, who fought only for pay 
and subsistence, preferred the more lucrative 
service of Syracuse The Athenians themselves 
had become disgusted with the hardships of the 
war, and had abandoned the care of the galleys 
to mexpenenced hands—to slaves brought from 
the spoils of Hyccara. This disorder he frankly 
acknowledged he was unable to check. But 
there was 2 calamity, he added, which was still 
more to be dreaded—that of their dependence 
for food on the Italian cities. If they should be 
induced to close their ports, the war would be 
ended in a few days without a battle. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, combined with 
the growing power of the enemy, he exhorted 
the assembly either to recall the armament, or 
send another equally powerful to second its 
operations. 

It was a feature in the Athenian character not 
to be diverted by any obstacle from any under- 
taking in which they had once engaged, and, 
therefore, they would not give up their views of 
conquest in Sicily. An additional force was um- 
mediately voted to assist Nicias, and they ap- 
pointed Demosthenes and Eurymedon as his 
colleagues to command the forces which they 
decreed to send. In the meantime, Menander 
and Enuthydemus, two officers serving under 
Nicias, were invested with equal rank, to assist 
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him in his labours. To show that they were in 
earnest, Eur} medon was sent forward with ten 
galleys and 120 talents, and the promise of more 
ample succours under Demosthenes. At the 
same time, they despatched Conon, with a 
squadron of twenty galleys, to Naupactns, to 
intercept the reimforcements from Sparta and 
Corinth, which were to sail to Syracuse. 

While the Athemans were thus madly intent 
upon a distant conquest, a more serious attack 
than they had yet expemenced was preparing 
ogainst Attica. The success of Gylippus, the 
prospect of assistance from Sicily, the evident 
emburrassment of Athens, and the exhortations 
of Corinth, all combined m determming the 
Spartans to follow the advice of Alcibiades 
Accordingly, in the spring of Bc. 418, Agis 
marched into Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 
nestun forces, and, after ravaging the plain of 
Athens, began to fortity Decelen What Ale 
biades had foretold came to pass Having estab- 
lished a garrison there, the whole country be- 
came divested of everything that was valuable. 
Slaves, also, to the number of 20,000, and con- 
sisting for the most part of artisans, deserted to 
the enemy The cavaliy was worn out by m- 
cessant excursions to meet the enemy's forays, 
and the citizens seareely rested might or day 
from watch and ward Moreover, as the eity 
depended entirely on the sea for provisions, their 
price was raised, while money every day became 
more searce from the additional expense which 
attended water-carnage Since the days of the 
plague, Athens had not been involved in such 
distress it was in truth a bescged town 

Yet it was in the midst of these distresses that 
Demosthenes left Pirwus with a fleet of sixty 
Atte and five Chian galleys, having on board 
twelxe hundred Athenian infantry, designed to 
aid Nicias in the conquest of Syracuse. e- 
mosthenes halted awhile at A¢gina, to collect 
lingerers , and he then proceeded to the coast of 
Argohs, to join a squadron of thirty galleys, 
under Charicles, which had been sent to Argos 
for her contmgent These sailed together as 
far as the Lacoman Gulf, opposite Cythera, 
where they erected a fort on the Laconian coast, 
which was to be a refuge for runaway helots, 
and a sallying place, like Coryphasium, for ma- 
rauding inroads into the country Demosthenes 
then pursued his voyage, and Charicles, having 
left a garrison in the fort, returned to Athens, 
leaving the Argives in his way thither on their 
own coast 

During the winter, the Athenians had col- 
lected a body of 1300 Thracian targeteers, of the 
independent tribe called the Dians, who inha- 
bited the highlands of Rhodope. These were 
designed to aid the Sicilian expedition , but they 
did not reach Athens till Demosthenes had 
sailed. Hence it was resolved that they should 
be immediately conducted home, and Dutrephes 
was charged with this commission, having orders 
to make use of them as any occasion might arise 
on their passage. Dutrephes made a cruel use 
of these orders. With these barbarians he plun- 
dered the neighbourhood of Tanagra, and then, 
having reached Chalcis, he transported them 
across the Eurpus, and attacked the Beeotian 
town of Mycalessus, the houses and temples 
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which he and the inhabitants 
delivered over to indiscriminate destruction. 
his retreat, however, he was overtaken by 
a body of Thebaus, who deprived him of his 
spoils, and slew about 250 of the merciless 
barbarians. It seems probable that Dutrephes 
was himself slain, for nothing more 18 recorded 
of him, save that Pausanius relates that he saw 
his statue at Athens, which represented him as 

i with arrows. If such was the case, he 
found the death his wanton barbarity merited. 

In the meantime Gylippus was actively em- 

loyed in Sicily. During the spring, he col- 
fected from the several Sicilian cities all who 
were inchned to favour the Syracusan cause 
and, on bis return, he called an assembly, for 
the purpose of urging the Syracusans to man 
their ships, and try their strength in a sea-fight. 
This seemed an utopian proposition to the mul- 
titude, since Athens was still mistress of the 
seas; but, being ably seconded by Hermocrates, 
it was adopted. Fnghty ships were manned, 
and it was concerted that while thirty-five of 
them should advance from the great harbour, 
the rest should sail round from the lesser har- 
bour to yonn them. At the same time, Gylippus 
was to lead his whole foree of infantry toward 
the Athenian forts at Plemyrium 

This movement, as regards the Syracusan 
fleet, becume visible to the Athenians at the 
dawn of day, and they hastily manned sixty 
galleys, of which twenty-five were opposed to 
those in the great harbour, a:d thirty-five to 
those advancing from the lesser harbour. By 
sea the Athenians were successful = cleven Sy ra- 
cusan ships were sunk, and the rest were put to 
fhght While, however, the Athenians in Ple- 
mytium crowded toward the shore to witness the 
action, Gylippus, who had begun his march dur- 
ug the night, arrived unobserved, and captured 
three forts The result of this enterprise was, 
therefore, more advantageous to the Sy racusans 
than tothe Athenuns while the latter crected 
one trophy for their naval sictory, the former 
raised three for the forts captured 

In some subsequent minor naval engagements 
the Athenians were still victorious, but want of 
success did not abate the resolution of the Syra- 
cusans to gain the command at sea. The hope 
of detending their country gave a stimulus both 
to their invention and activity They strength- 
ened the prows of their ships, in order to com- 
pensate for the defect of velocity, which was the 
characteristic excellence of those belonging to 
the Athenians. and they provided, also, a great 
number of smaller vessels, which might approach 
so near the hostile fivet that the hght-armed troops 
with which they were to be manned might am 
their darts against the Athenian mariners. 

When all things were prepared, the Syracu- 
sans again offered the enemy battle at sea, and 
It was as readily accepted as offered. The two 
fleets met 1n direct conflict, and the Syracusans 
at this time prevailed. The solidity of their 
prows overpowered, as had been foreseen, the 
enemy's galleys; and the Athenians fell thickly, 
from the continual discharge of darts from the 
hghter vessels which hovered round them. After 
& severe contest, therefore, the Athemans were 
put to flight, and sought refuge by retiring be- 
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hind a line of merchantmen and transports, from 
the masts of which huge masses of lead, named 
dolphins, had been suspended, in order to crash 
the enemy’s galleys, should they approach. 
Seven of the Athenian galleys were sunk, and 
many more were disabled, while the loss of life 
exceeded the usual proportion. The pursuers 
were arrested in their victorious career by the 
line of merchantmen, and they retured to erect 
their trophy, which they looked upon as an ear- 
nest of future success, both by sea and land. 

The Syracusans had scarcely time to rejoice 
in their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, 
when an armament sailed into the great harbour, 
to the sound of martial music. 18 was the 
second Athenian armament, under the command 
of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 

After his co-operation with Charicles, De- 
mosthenes proceeded to Corcyra, and from 
thence he went to collect reinforcements among 
the alhes of Athens in Western Greece Nau- 
pactus, Cephallema, Zacynthius, Alyzia, Anac- 
tonum, all contributed to strengthen the arma- 
ment At Anactorium he was met by Eury me- 
don, who brought with him provisions, together 
with the unpleasant news that Plemyrium was 
inthe hands of the Syracusans. Ahout the same 
time, Conon, who had the command at Naupac- 
tus, came to request a reinforcement to enable 
him to oppose the Corinthians; and, as the ser- 
vice was deemed impoitant, ten of the swiftest 
galleys were granted him. 

On his return, Conon found Diphihas at 
Naupactus, with five other galfeys, and armed 
with authority to supersede him in the command 
of the armament, which amounted to thirty-three 
galleys. ‘lhe Comnthians, also, augmented their 
force, s0 as to render it nearly equal with the 
enemy , and they stationed themselves 1n a bay 
off the town of Ermmeus, m Achaia. Hence they 
advanced to meet the Athenians, who, strong in 
numbers, calculated upon an easy victory But 
the Corinthians had strengthened the bows of 
their galleys by solid timbers, whence, when the 
vessels met prow to prow, those of the Athenians 
were stove in by the shock Seven of them were 
thus disabled, yet they sank three of the Conn- 
thians, and kept possession of the wrecks, which 
were carried by the wind out of the gulf. To 
whom the victory belonged seems doubtful both 
sides raised trophies 

After having strengthened ther armament 
with all the reinforcements they could collect on 
the western coast of Greece, Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon crossed the Ionian gulf to the Iapy- 
gian territory, m the south of Italy They 
stopped there to renew the ancient alhance of 
Athens with Artas, a powerful chef of the Iapy- 
gian barbarians, through whom they obtained a 
small force of dart-men, of the Messapian tribe, 
Three hundred dart-men and three galleys also 
joined them from Metapontam, a Grecian town 
n the neighbourhood. The Atheman com- 
manders then proceeded to Thurn, where they 
found that the party friendly to Athens had re- 
cently taken possession of the government, and 
had banished their opponents. From them, there- 
fore, they obtamed a remforcement of seven 
hundred heavy-armed troops, with three handred 
dart-men; and they then sailed forward to the 
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Rhegian port of Petra, from whence it only re- 
mained for them to cross over into Sicily. z 
It was with this armament, consisting in the 


whole of seventy-three galleys, having on 
5,000 heavy infantry and 3,000 light troopd, that 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon intothe great 


harbour of Syracuse, to the sound of trumpet 
and clarion, immediately after the naval defeat 
of Nicias. 

On the arrival of this formidable force, the 
Syracusans were dismayed. Reflecting that it 
had left Attica invaded by the Peloponnesians, 
they concluded that the resources of Athens were 
inexhaustible, and were ready to give up all 
hopes of dehverance. But a similar despondency 
pervaded the breasts of the Athenian generals. 
aA lthough Demosthenes had sailed to the scene of 
action thus gaily, yet, when he came to inspect 
the state of affuirs, he perceived that the con- 
quest of Syracuse was by no means certain. He 
resolved, however, to act vigorously. Under the 
impression that it was necessary to strike an 
immediate blow to insure success, or determine 
the expediency of raising the siege, he proposed 
to make an attempt to recover possession of Epi- 
pole, which was now entirely in the hands of 
the Syracusans, and to dislodge the enemy from 
their counter-work, so that the circumvallation 
might be resumed and completed. 
the army was led against the counter-work, and 
an attempt was made to storm it with the aid of 
machines; but the besieged poured combusti- 
bles from the walls, which burnt the engines, 
and repulsed the assmlants Demosthenes now 
turned his thoughts to the attack of Epipolu 
At this time Epipole was guarded by the garm- 
son which manned the cross-wall, also by three 
camps near the city, by a body of six hundred 
men, posted higher up the slope, and by a fort 
still nearer the summit. To attack these forces 
in the day-time would have been madness, and 
therefore Demosthenes resolved to make the at- 
tempt under cover ofthe night. Thus sheltered, 
the whole army marched toward Epipolir, to 
gain the top of the ridge, above the enemy’s 
posts near Euryalus. The first attack succeeded 
The Athenians surprised the fort, drove the 
garrison before them, and then marched for- 
ward to assault the Syracusan camps But by 
this time Gylippus had formed the Syracusan 
troops, and had sallhed out of his entrenchments 
to arrest their progress As they had not yet 
recovered from their consternation, the foremost 
of these troops gave way, and the Athenians no 
longer apprehending resistance, advanced con- 
fidently, expecting to disperse the remainder. 
Their eagerness to secure the victory produced 
disorder in their ranks ; and, while in this state, 
they were suddenly charged by a small body of 
Thespians, from Locn, who had kept their ground 
amidst the general confusion. This charge was 
fatal to the Athenians - their hne was broken, and 
the confusion which it caused in the front spread 
rapidly to the rear, which had but just gained 
the top of the ascent. A scene of indescribable 
tumalt followed. the moon shone brightly, but 
its light was only partial and etghrosilay 3 the 
Athenians could not distinguish their friends 
from their foes but by their watchword; and 
this soon became doubtfal, amid the deafening 
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nowe of the multitude. As the pran of the 
bands of the Dorian race resembled that of the 
enemy, it struck the ears of their alhes as a 
hostile note, and hence they frequently turned 
their arms one against another. Finally, they 
were driven back toward the narrow pass b 
which they had ascended the heights; and as all 
could not find room 1n the path, some were forced 
down the cliffs Even among those who reached 
the plain in safety, many, unable to find their way 
back, wandered about tll the morning, when 
they were slain by the Syracusan cavalry Be- 
tween two and three thousand shields were found 
on the scene of action. 

The hopes of the Syracusans were now re- 
vined, and despair again prevailed in the 
Athenian camp. Demosthenes saw that every 
reasonable hope of conquest and victory was cut 
off, and as sickness had begun to spread widely 
among the troops, and they were dejected by a 
series of disusters, he proposed that they should 
lose no time in moving, while yet the sea was 
navigable, and their fleet was at their command, 
He urged, also, that the foree of their armament 
would be better employed in Attica, and that to 
linger at Syracuse was now becoming a mere 
waste of lives and treasures It nught have been 
expected that the oppmon of Nicias would have 
comerided with that of Demosthenes, as it was both 
congenial to tis character, and correspondent 
with his former conduct, but no, he was pow re- 
luctant to abandon the enterprise He could nat, 
he said, consent to rawe the siege without the 
sanction of a decree of the people , and this arose 
from his knowledge of the Athenian character. 
Some malevolent orator, and even the men who 
clamoured for their departure, might, he ob- 
served, charge the Athenian generals with corrup- 
tion and treachery , hence he preferred meeting 
death from the hands of the cnemy to the risk of 
an 17nomimious execution at Athens Aware of 
the irascible temper of the Athemian assembly, 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon conceded this 
point, and proposed tlrat the armament should at 
least remove to a more convenient station, Ca- 
tana, whence, after the troops had recovered 
ther health and spirits, they might harass the 
enemy by continual descents, until they obtained 
an opportunity of meeting him on the sea. But 
even this was opposed by Nicias. He knew, he 
said, from secret correspondence which he had 
with some 1n the city, that the finances of Syra- 
cuse could not much longer support the expenses 
of the war, and when those failed her, then her 
auxihames would take their leave, and her 
affairs would go rapidly to ruin. The colleagues 
of Nicias were confounded with his stern oppo- 
sition, which was so contrary to his previous 
disposition, and conceiving that he might rely 
on some more important ground of confidence, 
which he was unwilling to explain, they submit- 
ted to his opinions. 

During this interval, Gylippus had been col- 
lecting fresh reinforcements from the Sicilian 
cities in the interior, and the troops so long ex- 
pected from Peloponnesus had arrived in the 
harbour of Ortygia. These forces had sailed 
from Greece early in the spring, but they had 
been driven by stress of weather to the coast of 
Cyrene. At Cyrene they continued for some 
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months, that they might defend their Grecian 
brethren from the assaults of the Lydians ; after 


which, having augmented their fleet with a few 
Cyrenian they to their pomt 
destination, And now approached the final 


result of this Jong doubtful struggle Thus re- 
inforeed, the Syracusans determined on renew- 
ing their attack both by sea and land. 

At the time that the Syracusans came to this re- 
solution, the Athemans were medstating a retreat 
The ravages of sickness were every day spread- 
ing more rapidly through the armament, and 
Nicias himself, at length, admitted the necessity 
of brenking up the siege Accordingly, orders 
were issued with the utmost secrecy, for all to be 
ready to depart on the first signal All were 
soon ready, and the hour of embarkation was 
appointed They might have departed in safety, 
for the sea was open, and no obstruction was 
threatened, but their progress was arrested by 
an echpse of the moon ! 

Qn a sunilar occasion, Pericles, enlightened by 
the philosophy of Anaxagoras, had ventared to 
disregard an eclipse of the sun, and to remove 
the populai ignorance by an explanation of its 
real cause. The nature of an eclipse of the 
moon, however, was still generally unknown. 
Que astronomer there was at Athens, Meton, 
who might have counteracted the vulgar crior, 
but he, 1t 18 said, had feagned inadness, that he 
might not be compelled to join the expedition. 
The Athenians were, therefore, obliged in their 
terror to have recourse to the augurs and sooth- 
sayers, and they declared, that to bring the hea- 
venly powers again to a friendly aspect, required 
a delay of thrice mne days, or to the next full 
moon. Accordingly, Nicias, who was deeply 
imbued with the prejudices of the vulgar, listened 
with submissive credulity to their directions, and 
expressed his unulterable resolution of comply ing 
with this response. In this resolution, indeed, he 
met with no opposition All, spell-bound by 
superstition, sat themselves quietly down in their 
camp. 

It was not +0 with the Syracusans. They 
were rather encouraged by the portent, and 
bemg acquainted with the object of the Athe- 
nian preparations, they determined to bring them 
to an engagement while yet they remained in a 
situation where the very magnitude of the Athe- 
nian armament would favour the Syracusan arms. 
Accordingly, after some days’ exercise of their 
fieet, they began by an attack on the Atheman 
hnes, which led to a skirmish, in which they 
conquered. On the next day they were yet more 
successful. The squadron commanded by Eury- 
medon, having been separated from the rest, was 
destroyed, and he himself pershed. Still the 
Athenians maintained the struggle with fixed 
resolution. By land, on the same day, roused to 
desperation, they repulsed their enemy; and, on 
the morrow, prepared their armament again for 
battle. But on that day the Syracusans captured 
eighteen galleys, and destroyed their crews, while 
they chased the rest to the shore, where, with 
their comrades, the Athenians raised one univer- 
sal wail of despair. 

By these victories, the Syracusans became 
masters of the sea; and, believing themselves 
wecure on that side, after collecting the wrecks 
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and the dead, sailed thence to the city, and 

erected their trophy. While they were thus em- 

ploy ed, and their orators were calling upon them 

to complete the work of destruction, the Athe- 

nians turned all their thoughts toward an 1mme- 

diate retreat. This was to be commenced sn the 

course of the following night; but their design 

was suspected at Syracuse, and Hermocrates 

urged the expediency of taking :mmediate pre- 

cautions against it. 18 advice was, that all the 

passes should be secured by which the enemy 

might retreat. But although the magistrates 

acknowledged the wisdom of the proposal, it was 

found impossible to put 1t into execution. The 

whole body of the Syracusans were absorbed m 

revelry, under the double pretext of celebrating 
their triumphs and of honouring Hercules, whose, 
festival happened on that day. Hermocrates, 

therefore, resorted to another expedient to secure 

his prey. He knew that Nicias had agents in 

Syracuse, and he sent some of his friends, as soon 

a, it grew dark, with a party of horse to the 
Athenian lines, to warn the Athenian general, mn 
the name of his Syracusan partisans, to beware 

of beginning his retreat in the might, as the 
enemy were guarding the roads it would be 
better, they added, to make due preparations, 

and march forward in the mormng This de- 

vice of Hermocrates succeeded Nicias post- 
poned his retreat till the morning, and, when 
the morning came, it was thought best to defer 
their departure till the morrow, that everything 
useful for the men 1n their retreat might be col- 
lected. 

In the meantime the Syracusans had recovered 
from their debauch, and were again active m 
seeking the destruction of their enemy. Their 
fleet sailed to the Athenian naval station, and, 
minecting with no resistance, burnt some of the 
ships they found there, and carried off the rest 
in triumph to Syracuse At the same time, Gy- 
lippus marched out with his army, and occupied 
all the principal passes round the Athenian 
camp and that line of country which it was 
thought probable the enemy might traverse 

It was on the third day after the battle that 
the Athemans began their retreat. Language 
cannot describe the bitterness which they felt in 
the hour of departure The failure of their 
enterprisce—the sight of the unburied dead, which 
were thickly strewed around them, and which in 
their ears called aloud for sepulture—the sick 
and the wounded, whom they were obliged to 
leave behind—and the thought that ruin hung 
unpending over Athens through their discom- 
fiture—all combined to cast down their spirits. 
Such was their accumulated weight of musery, 
says Thucydides, that 1t threw the whole multi- 
tude inte tears, and, absorbing the apprehension 
of future danger, almost took away the desire 
and the power to move onward. 

At length the march commenced. The host 
still appeared formidable, for the whole multi- 
tude of all classes amounted to no less than forty 
thousand men. But its numbers did not raise 
its confidence. It seemed to itself, indeed, not 
an army ready to face an enemy, but a garrison 
making its escape from a besieged city. And its 
numbers were soon diminished, Being mostly 
slaves, they deserted openly; and the greater 
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part, therefore, soon disappeared. Thuse who 
remained were no longer to be trusted, and 
hence the soldier, both in the infantry and ca- 
valry, was compelled to carry his own provi- 
— burden which to a Greek was intoler- 
able. 

In this hour of distress, the aged Nicias sup- 
ported the dignity of his character and situ- 
ation with remarkable fortitude Though 
ready to sink under the pressure of bodily and 
mental sufferings, he exerted himself to cheer 
the troops with all the topics of conversation he 
could devise, and to im hopes which he 
could not appropriate to himself Ife 1esorted 
to every part of bis army, cryimg aloud that 
matters were not yet desperate , that other armies 
bad escaped greater dangers, that they ought 
not to grieve for disasters they had not occa- 
sioned , that if they had offended the gods, their 
vengeance was satisficd by past sufferings, and 
they were now the objects of compassion , that 
fortune would become tired of persecuting thein , 
that their courage would stull render them fotm- 
idable , that no city in Sicily would be able to 
withstand them, nor prevent their setthng 
wherever they thought propi:, that they had 
only to take care of themselves and that, » a 
prudent retreat, now then only resouree, they 
would not only save themselves, but also yet be- 
come the hope and stay of Athens — But these 
exhortations were fallacious = The sword of the 
enemy was before and behind them, and it was 
used wath unsparing vengeance 

The actions of Nicias wore as prudent as his 
exhortations Instead of leiding the army to- 
wards Naxos and Catana, m which direction 
many secrct ambushes of the enemy nnught be 
dreaded, he conducted them, by the western 
route, towards Gela and Camarima, by which 
measure he might hope to find provisions and to 
elude the latent snares of the Syracusans His 
troops were formed in a hollow square, inclos- 
ing the baggage and the followers of the camp 
Nicias led the van, and Demosthenes the rear 
In this order they marched to the river Anapus, 
where they found a body of Syracusans prepared 
to dispute the passage with them These, how- 
ever, they put to flight, and then pursued 
their march on the opposite side of the river, but 
being harassed by the enemy’s cavalry and hght 
troops, they were not able to proceed more than 
five miles on their journey before night-fall 
During the next day they advanced only half 
that distance, being invited by the openness of 
the country to encamp, for the purpose of col- 
lecting all the provisions they could seize, and 
obtaining a supply of water for the next part 
of their march, which lay through an and 
country. 

Meanwhile, the S had fortified a 
narrow ridge between two deep ravines, which 
the Athenians had to cross, 1m order to issue 
from the valley of the Anapus. On the next 
day, the Athemans marched forward to force 
the passage; but they were so galled by the 
hostile ca and dartmen, that they could not 
even reach the mdge, and they were compelled 
to fall back upon the plain where they had be- 
fore encamped. ons now became scarce, 
and the presence of the enemy precluded the 
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possiihty of their obtaining more. With a 
prospect of famine before them, therefore, the 
Athenians set out early 1n the morning to make a 
desperate effort to storm the mdge. An assault 
was made, but it proved van The Athenians 
forced their way to the ridge, and long braved a 
shower of missiles poured on them by the Sy- 
racusans from behind a wall which they had 
built, but a thunderstorm came on, and, in 
their despondency, they imterpreted it os an ill 
omen. and retreated imto the plain, where 
they again encamped The next day ey 
moved torward to make a second attempt, whic 
again proved abortwe Galled by the enemy, 
who dealt tis deadly blows with perfect umpu- 
nity, they found themselves at night but little 
more than half a mile from the place of ther 
last encampment 

The distress of the Athenians was now ex- 
treme Numbers were suttering from wounds, 
and all fiom want It seemed certam = thut 
they would all perish it they perststed in pro- 
eccding by the route laid down, and therefore 
Niciis resolved to steal a nights march on the 
enenay, and descend by the way of the coast as 
tar as the valley of the Cacv paris, by which 
route he hoped to reach the interior, where he 
might gon the Siec) allus Accordingly, fires 
were hghted in the camp to deceive the Syracu- 
sans, and the army marched forward = Nicias 
hd the van m good oder into the Helorus road, 
and along it to the banks of the Cacypans , but 
the troops in the rear were seized with a panic, 
which disordered and delayed them, 50 that the 
two divisions were completely separated —Ni- 
e1as found a guard of Syracusans employed in 
blocking up the passage of the Cacy pars with a 
wall and paliaude, but he overpowered them, 
and then, by the advice of his guides, proceeded 
toward the valley of the Erineus. ‘The rear, un- 
der Demosthenes, followed m the same track, 
but still divided by an interval of several mules 
from the van. 

As soon as the Syracusans found that their 
prey was escaped, they accused Gylippus of 
treachery, but as they had no difficulty in dis- 
covering the road which the fugitives had taken, 
they pursued them with all speed, and before 
noon they overtook the division under Demos- 
thenes Instead of pressing forward, Demos- 
thenes put his troops in fighting order, and 
waited for the attack. This gave the Syracusan 
cavalry an opportunity of passing his hnes, and 
their infantry coming up soon after, his division 
was era b surrounded. Discovering his 
error, Demosthenes took up his position in 4 
holiow place, which proved to be an olive 
ground, inclosed by a wall, and commanded on 
two sides by an upper road. Neither the enemy’s 
cavalry, nor heavy-armed infantry, could attack 
him in this position; but the ght troops plied 
the Athenians with their missile weapons with 
such deadly effect, that he was compelled to 
capitulate in bebalf of his troops, by which their 
lives were guaranteed. None were to suffer 
death, either through violence, chains, or hun- 
ger. On these terms six thousand men laid 
down their arms, and gave up all their money, 
which, says I filled four shields. 

By this tume Nicias had crossed the Erineus, 
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and had encamped on a neighbouring height. 
On the following morning, he was overtaken by 
a body of Syracusan cavalry, who informed him 
of the surrender of Demosthenes, and invited 
him to accept the same conditions. At first he 
was incredulous; but having ascertained the 
truth of the statement by means of a horseman 
whom he was permitted to send, he pro 
that he should be suffered to retreat under an 
engagement that Athens would indemnify Syra- 
cuse for the whole cost of the war, and 1n the 
meanwhile he would leave Athenian citizens as 
hostages—a man for every talent of the stipu- 
lated sum. This offer was rejected, and the 
Syracusans encircled his troops, and, during the 
day, unceasingly annoyed him with missile wea- 
pons In the night the Athenians made an 
attempt to escape, but the enemy was watching 
their motions, and immediately sang the pman of 
battle Hearing this, Nicias gave up the design 
and remained in the camp, but a body of three 
hundred men broke through the Syracusan hnes, 
and went off unmolested. In the morning the 
Athenians once more moved forward, amidst 
showers of darts from the enemy. In this man- 
ner they approached the banks of the Asinarus, 
which flowed at the bottom of a deep hoellow. 
Here a scene took place which will remind the 
reader of the passage of the Beresina by the 
French troops, on their retreat from Moscow 
The Athemuns conceived that their sufferings 
would end could they but reach the opposite banks 
of the Asinarus, and the desire of assuaging 
their burning thirst encouraged them to proceed 
through its waters. ‘They rushed with frantic 
disorder into the rapid current, but it proved to 
them an enemy with which they could not con- 
tend. Many were borne down by the stream, 
and when at length the weight of their numbers 
stemmed the torrent, a new horror presented 
itself The eagerness with which all strove to 
tify their thirst turned the bed of the river 
into a scene ofa fatal struggle, in which num- 
bers perished by the hands of their comrades 
They fought with each other for o draught of 
the muddy and blood-stained waters! The sight 
of this termble scene melted the firmness of 
Nicias; and when the Syracusans poured down 
upon them, he surrendered to Gyhppus, only re- 
questing that he would put a stop to the carnage 
yhppus ordered that quarter should be given, 
but before his commands could pervade the 
army, many of the soldiers had, according to 
the practice of the age, seized their prisoners 
and alaves, and more fell into their hands, and 
were reserved by them for slavery, than were 
carried to Syracuse as property of the state 
There were some who made their escape , but 
the three hundred who fled in the night were 
pursued and taken in the course of the day. 

And now came the crowning act of vengeance. 
On their return to Syracuse, the fate of Nicias 
and Demosthenes was one of the first subjects of 
deliberation in the Syracusan assembly. Gyhp- 
pus desired to carry them back with him to 
Sparta, in order that he might exhibit, as tro- 
phies of his triumph, Demosthenes, the con- 
querer of Kidman: and Nicias, the author of 

peace for whi parta, at a previous period, 
was so deeply indebted. But the Syracusan 
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ven ce would not entertain such a propo- 
hve sa And even the of Nicias, fear- 
ing that he might be led to betray them, exerted 
all their influence and arts to ensure bis destruc- 
tion. The fears of the Conmnthian envoys, at 
Sparta, that he would injure their interests, led 


them also to clamour for his death. Hence, 
when the demagogue Diocles pro a decree 
for their execution, 1t was immediately carned 


into effect. 

It had been stipulated that the army captured 
under Demosthenes should not suffer death ; but 
now the Syracusans added perfidy to vengeance 
The same decree which ordered the execution 
of Nicias and Demosthenes doomed the other 
captives to slavery and 1mprisonment. For the 
first two months, indeed, all were subjected to 
the same treatment. The whole multitude, 
amounting to more than seven thousand, were 
confined in a vast quarry, hollowed in the side 
of Epipole to the depth of a hundred feet below 
the surface. Humanity shudders at the suffer- 
ings they there endured Exposed to the beams 
of a scorching sun and to the chilly damps of the 
autumnal nights, deprived, also, of nourishment 
sufficient for their support, hundreds perished, 
and their unburied corpses still adding to the 
ever-growing stench of the crowded dungeon, 
duly added to the torments of the survivors 
At length, however, after the lapse of seventy 
days, their misery was somewhat alleviated by 
the diminution of their numbers. Those des- 
tined for slavery were then sold; but the Athe- 
mians and Siceliots were detained six months 
longer, and then 1t 1s probable they shared the 
same fate. 

Some of these Athenian slaves and those fugi- 
tives who wandered about Sicily experienced 
mild treatment, and finally returned to Athens 
At that time the works of their popular poet, 
Euripides, were more celebrated than known in 
Sicily, and they gained their freedom and hos- 
pitable treatment by repeating his strains, which 
they had stored in their memory, to their Sicilian 
masters Plutarch says, that on their return to 
Athens, the grateful captives walked m_ pro- 
cession to the house of the poet, to relate what 
kindness they had received in slavery, and what 
rehef in their wanderings, for the pleasure they 
had imparted by reciting or singing his strains, 
This 1s one of the triamphs of genius triumphs 
far more exalted in their nature than all the 
conquests obtained by the edge of the sword, by 
those whom the world calls “ heroes.” 

Such was the disastrous issue of the attack 
upon Syracuse. Perhaps it teaches one of the 
most emphatic lessons on the madness of ambi- 
tion that can be found in the io of ancient 
history. And for this reason. The expedition 
was not called into being through the ambition 
of one man, but of a whole commonwealth. It 
is true that Alcibiades, who yet was safe on the 
theatre of Greece, appears as its prime mover. 
In truth, however, he only apphed the match to 
those elements which had long been preparing 
for conflagration. The eye of Athens had long 
been cast upon Sicily as a prize worthy of her 
most strenuous exertions ; and how eagerly she 
sacri the prize is manifest by the narrative. 

ut her energies proved vain. The great Dis- 
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poser of nations decreed that a check should be 
placed upon her ambition. He “ who stilleth the 
noise of the seas, and the noise of their waves,” 
hushed to silence the tamult of the hosts which 
Athens poured forth to inflict desolations upon 
this distant island. They went forward in all 
the pride and pomp of war, but the few that 
returned were clothed with shame. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FROM THE CLOSE OF THE SICILIAN FNPEDI- 
TION TO THE RECALL OF ALCIBIADES 


Bec. 413—1]. 


Tre Athenians had been so long accustomed to 
success in war, and their hopes of the conquest 
of Sicily were so intense, that it appears the first 
messengers of the news were treated with con- 
tempt. They could not beheve that the proud 
armaments which they had despatched to Syra- 
cuse had fa:led in the enterprise. At length, 
however, the tale was confirmed by eye-wit- 
nesses who had escaped the scene of action, and 
then the arrogance of incredulity was abashed, 
and the whole republic smitten with consterna- 
tion The piercing cry of wo extended through- 
out the city, and the populace sought rehef by 
throwing the blame on the orators who had ad- 
vocated the expedition, and on the soothsay crs 
who had promised a happy issue to the enter- 
prise. They forgot, in their rage, that 1t was 
their own ambition and cupidity which fitted out 
the armaments, and that their superstition had 
recalled from the scene of action the only man 
fitted for securing the conquest. 

That which struck the Athenians with dread 
fare unspeakable joy to the rest of Greece 

ey had long been subjects of fear, hatred, or 
envy, to the states around, and while their 
avowed enemies were encouraged by their dis- 
asters to second them by striking a more deadly 
blow at their power, their allies, or, rather, sub- 
jects, were determined to cast off their yoke 
Even those states which had hitherto remaimed 
neutral hastened to share the triumph of their 
foes, winch they supposed to be at hand All 
combined to compass the downfall of proud, 
aspiring Athens ' 

The magnitude of the npenariecg | danger stifled 
recrimination and regret in the Athenian com- 
monwealth ; and although scarcely a ray of hope 
appeared, yet the people commenced preparations 
for warding off the blow. And this they did 
with a spirit worthy of the best days of the Per- 
sian wars. They calmly appled themselves, 
first of all, to examime their wants and re- 
sources and then to silence the clamour of 
turbulent de s, and call wisdom 
and sage experience to the direction of their 
ert gr new _— of elderly citizens yn 
creat € special purpose of providing for 
the Uh ics exigencies; and under their rule, 
w bears the aspect of an oligarchical institu- 
tion, new levies were raised, and the remainder 


of their fleet equipped for service. For this pur- 
pose all sa uous expenses were cut off, and 
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the people willingly contnbuted their substance. 
At the same time the motions of the colomes 
were watched with anxious solicitude, and every 
ex ent employed that might appease their 
animosity, or render it impotent. Ther ad- 
versity had so sobered down the madness of 
the Athemans, which had been engendered by 
long success, that, 1f ancient historians may be 
credited, they now appeared to be a commonwealth 
of sages, There may be exaggeration in their 
statements, but it appears certain, that as before 
Athens stretched every nerve for conquest, 60 
now she stretched every nerve for self-pre- 
servation, 

Sparta had a long hst of gmevances to re- 
venge, and she now stood forward as the most 
prominent opponent of her mval. She had rea- 
son to expect a naval reinforcement from Sicily, 
and she prepared to make an unusually strenuous 
effort to urge the downfall of Athens, and secure 
her own ascendancy, A requisition was accord- 
ingly sent to her alhes for the fitting out of a 
hundred galleys, Ot this number, half were to 
be furmshed by themselves and the Baotians, 
fifteen were assigned to the Corinthians, and as 
many to the Phocians and Locrians; ten to the 
Areadians and Achwans of Pellene and Sicyon ; 
the rest were to be supplied by Megara, Epidau- 
rus, T'reeven, and Hermione. 

During the period in which these contingents 
were preparing, Agis made an expedition north- 
ward from Deceha, to obtain contributions from 
the alles of Sparta. He also ravaged the terri- 
tones of the hostile (Steans, and collected a large 
booty, which they redeemed with money = After 
this, he committed an act which ll accorded with 
the Spartan professions of moderation and jue- 
tiee Advancing still northward, he compelled 
the Achmwans of Phthia, with some other tnbes 
dependent on the Thessalians, to deliver hostages 
and pay contributions, regardless of their remon 
strances. But in this affair Apis seems to have 
acted upon his own responsibility, although it 18 
probable his conduct may have had the sanction 
of the government, for, while he commanded at 
Decelia, he was in a great measure free from the 
restraint of the ephori And hence it was, that 
when the general tendency to revolt began to 
manifest itself among the allies of Athens, aie 
cations for assistance were first made to him. 
Euboea and Lesbos both resorted to him for aid, 
and were both listened to with favour, though, 
as regards the Eubcoans, tney were finally de- 
ceived. They were promised three hundred 
neodamode troops to assist them 1n their revolt ; 
but when the Lesbians applied for succour, these 
troops were sent to them, instead of the Eu- 
beans. 

In the meanwhile other embassies came from 
the east, with similar proposals to Sparta. The 
Chians and Erythreeans were eager to renounce 
the Athenian alliance, and they sent envoys 
thither for aid. These envoys were accompa- 
nied by an ambassador from the Persian satrap, 
Tissaphernes, who had recently been appointed 
by Darius to the government of Caria and Ionia, 
and who saw in the passing events a favourable 
opportunity of recovering the dominion of the 
Greek cities on this coast for the court of Persia, 
and therefore gladly jomned his interests to that 
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of the Chians and Erythreans. At the same 
time, two Greeks, Calligetus, a Megarian, and 
Timagoras, of Cyzicus, both ex:les from ther 
native cities, arrived with proposals from Phar- 
nabasos, who was hostile to Athens on like 

nds with Tissaphernes in respect to the tri- 
bate of the Greek towns on his part of the Asiatic 
coast; and he was no Jess anxious for the honour 
of gaining the alliance of Sparta for Darius. 
While, therefore, the envoy of Tissaphernes 
offered Persian pay for any forces which the 
Spartans might send to Tonia, the agents of 
Pharnabazus offered five-and-twenty talents to 
defray a part of the cost of a fiect to the Hel- 
lespont. 

‘rom these circumstances, the assembly of 
Sparta became the scene of an active competition 
between the munisters of the rival satraps of 
Persia. The ephori held many consultations 
among themselves and their allies, but at length 
they were Neher by Alcibiades to prefer the 
overture of Tissaphernes and the Ionians to that 
of Pharnabazus and the IIcllespontines Yet the 
Spartan government would not take any active 
step until they had sent an agent to Chios, to 
ascertain whether the aspect of affairs corre- 
sponded with the representations of the envoys 
At length they admitted the Chians and Ery- 
threeans into their alliance, and engaged to sup- 
port them with a squadron of forty galleys but 
subsequently, on pretence that an carthquake, 
which happened about the time of the expedition, 
foreboded evil, that number was reduced to five 
galleys 

This want of energy in the councils of Sparta 
alarmed the Chians They apprehended that 
intelhgence of their negotiations would reach 
Athens, and that they might be attached before 
sufficient succour would arrive for their protec- 
tion. Hence, towards the spring of pc 412, they 
sent again to Sparta, urging the necessity of 
early and effectual assistance , and their second 
application being supported by Alcibiades and 
Endius, one of the ephori, it was resolved that 
the whole ficct in the Corintluan gulf, including 
the squadron prepared by Agis for the expedi- 
tion to Lesbos, should be drawn over the isthmus, 
and proceed for Chios. 

Before this resolution was carried into effect, 
it was thought expedient to hold a congiess of 
the confederacy at Comnth; and in this congress 
the plan of operations isn the A®gean was more 
distinctly traced out It was resolved that Chios 
should be the first object, that as soon as Chios 
should be secured, the expedition should proceed 
to Lesbos, and that a squadron should sail, un- 
der the command of Clearchus, to the Hellespont 

The squadron designed for the expedition 
amounted to thirty-nine galleys, but m order 
to divide the attention of the Athenians, it was 
ordered that twenty-one should put out to sea 
first. It was supposed that the weakness of 
Athens would prevent their offering any res st- 
ance to the sailing of this division, and that the 
one left behind would be sufficient to keep her in 
awe. But Athens was still strong im energy, 
and their measures were thereby rendered abor- 
trve. The first squadron was drawn over the 
isthmus, and the Spartans were anxious that it 
should sail without delay; but the Cormnthans 
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refused to embark before the Isthmian fest:val, 
which was to take place in May; nor would 
they consent to a proposal of Agis, who thought 
to remove the impediment by taking the respon- 
sishty of the voyage on himself. fn the mean- 
while, ramour aroused the suspicions of the Athe- 
mans, and, knowing that activity alone could 
ensure their success, they sent Aristocrates, one 
of their generals, to Chios, to demand exyplana- 
tion and securities. As yet it appears that the 
proposed revolt was a measure oF the ohgarchy 
It had not been communicated to the gencral 
assembly, or to any in the democratical interest, 
and, therefore, the leaders did not dare to avow 
their designs; but, on the contrary, sent seven 
galleys with Aristocrates, as a pledge of their 
loyalty to Athens. 

At the Isthmian festival. however, the Athe- 
nians, who, by virtue of the sacred trace, were 
permitted to attend it, gamed information which 
confimnned their suspicions They discovered 
that the squadron of twenty-one galleys was 
ready to sail from the port of Cenchrea, under 
the command of Alcamenes, and they instantly 
manned an equal number, including the seven 
Chians, to arrest its progress The Pelopon- 
nesians were not prepared for opposition: and 
accordingly, when the Atheman fleet hove in 
sight, they turned back This gave the Athe 
nlaus an opportumty of strengthening their 
squadron with sixteen additional galleys, and 
with this force, when the Peloponnesians again 
ventured out, they chased them as far as a de- 
sert harbour, named Pirseus, on the confines of 
the Corinthian and Epidaurian termtores One 
galley was overtaken ; and when, at length, the 
remaining twenty were moored in the harbour, 
they were attacked by sea and land, and many 
of them suffered great damage , Alcamenes, with 
some of his people, also, was slain 

When the Spartans received the tidmgs of 
this disister, they were so disheartened, that 
they began to think of abandoning their designs 
upon Ioma. Alcibiades, however, and his friend 
Endius, endeavoured to counteract their despon- 
dency ‘The reckless refugee, who-e enmity to 
Athens seemed implacable, represented to them 
that their five galleys, if they sailed immedi- 
ately, would reach Chios before the disaster of 
the other squadron was known there, and that 
nothing was wanting but the assurances of the 
weakness of Athens, and of the zeal with which 
Sparta espoused their cause, to kindle a general 
revolt among the Ionian cities These assur- 
ances he proposed, 1f they would allow him, to 
make himself, since they would be recerved with 
more confidence from him than apy one else. In 
private with Endius, he enlarged upon the hon- 
our which would result to his admunistration, if 
with a force sent exclusively from home, he 
should accomplhsh the two great objects of de- 
taching Joma from Athens, and of uniting Persia 
to § He also represented that if Endius 
did not avail lnmself of this honour, it might be 
earned by their common rival, Apis. This was 
sufficient. Endius entered zealously into his 
views, an appeal to the ephori prevailed, and 
Alcibiades was despatched with Chalcideus, the 
commander of the five galleys, for Ionza. 

The result of this expedition proved the saga- 
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caty of Alcibiades. On the arrival of thia small | strengthened by the urmval of sixteen galleys, 


squadron, Chios, Erythre, Clazomene, and M- 
letus, all revolted from Athens, and prepared to 
defend themselves against her power. 

This was a blow aimed at the very vitals of 
Athens , and as such she appears to have felt 1t. 
Her danger, indeed, appeared so great, that 1t 
was deemed necessary to put forth all her re- 
maiming strength, and to mahe use of her last 
resources. The Athemans voted the expendi- 
ture of a thousand talents, which, in their day of 
prosperity. had been deposited in the citadel, 
under the sanction of a decree of the senate and 
people for an occasion of extreme danger This 
seasonable supply enabled them to increase their 
fleet. By it they were enabled to send off 
twenty galleys to the coast of Asia —eight 
under the command of Strombichides, and 
twelve under Thrasycles At the same time, 
the seven Chian galleys were withdrawn,—the 
freemen on board of which were thrown mto 
prison, and the slaves emancipated,—and others 
were sent to Pirrus, so as to make up a numl«r 
equal to the Peloponnesian squadron. which they 
had blocked up there ever since the death of 
Alcamenes Preparations, moreover, were made 
for manning thirty more 

On reaching the Asiatic coast, the first care 
of Strombichides was to prevent the revolt from 
spreading to Teos, but he had not been long 
there before he was chaced to Samos by the 
Spartan admiral, Chaleandeus At the same 
time, the land force of Clazomenire and Irythra 
marched to Teos, and demolished a fortiheation 
which had been built by the Athemans for the 
protection of the att on the land side Soon 
after the united squadrons of StromInchides and 
Thrasycles sailed to the harbour of Miletus, m 
hopes of restoring that city to the allegiance of 
Athens, but not bemg admitted, they sailed 
away, and took their station at Lade 

It was about this time that a treaty was con- 
cluded between Sparta and the king of Persia 
It was contracted between Tissaphernes, in the 
name of the Persian monarch, and Chaleideus, 
in that of the Spartans. Its terms were adapted 
to promote the interests of Alcsbiades rather 
than the honour of Sparta They read thus — 
“That all the cities which had belonged to the 
predecessors of Darius should belong to him, 
that they should co-operate to prevent the Athe- 
mans from drawing tribute or any other benefit 
from these cities, that the revolted subjects of 
the king should be treated as enemics by the 
Peloponnesians, and the revolted allies of Sparta 
should be considered as enemies by the king, 
that they should carry on war 15 common 
against Athens, and that ncither party should 
make peace without the consent of the other.” 

By this treaty, the downfall of the tottermng 
dominion of Athens might appear to have been 
secured; but, in reality, the power of Persia, 
though great, was unwieldy, and party divisions 
and constitutional inertness prevailed in Sparta, 
Such was the unanimity which danger had 
forced into the councils of Athens, such the 
energy of her administration, and such her re- 
sources, that she was already again approaching 
to her ancient power as mistress of the sea. 

While at Lade, the Atheman forces were 


under Diomedon, who, on his way thither, had 
captured four Chian galleys, In the meanwhule, 
the Spartans and their allies en Lebedus 
and Erz in revolt. Tissaphernes also marched 
to Teios, and completed the destruction of the 
fortifications Notwithstanding, when the satrap 
had retreated. and Diomedon appeared with ten 
galleys, the ‘Teans returned to their alhance 
with Athens 

About this time an advantage of much greater 
importance to Athens was gained at Samos 
The commonalty rose against the ohgarchical 
party, killed two hundred, sentenced twice that 
number to banishment, and took possession of 
their lands and houses As this event afforded a 
pledge of the loyalty of the Samians, they were 
rewarded by a decree of the Athenian assembly, 
which declared them independent The Samianes 
Were assisted im this atrocious massacre by the 
crews of thrice Athenian galleys at that time in 
the harbonr of Samos, but there dovs pot appcar 
any reason tor charging the Athemans with the 
gut of bloodshed 

This success in the AEgean was in some de- 
gree counterbalanced by a reverse nearer home 
Twenty Peloponnesian galleys suddenly salhed 
out against the observing equadron at) Pireeus, 
defeated at, and smiled away with fonr prizes to 
Cenchrea, Here they were soon after joined by 
Astyochus, who was directed to assume the 
command in chlicf of the fleet, and to sail to 
Asin 

The exertions of the Atheman government, 
however, stil proved effective Leon having 
brought a fresh remforcement of ten ships from 
Attica, he and Diomedon proceeded to Lesbos, 
and though Astyochus arrived in tine to inter- 
fere, they were enabled to recover the whole of 
that important island ‘The same success also 
attended them at Clazomengr, and at the same 
time the squadron of twenty galleys, under 
Strombichides and Thrasycles, made a descent 
from Lade on the territones of Miletus, and de- 
feated the Peloponnesian troops under Chalei- 
deus, who was slain 

The naval superiority of Athens was now 
complete, and it was resolved to make an at- 
tempt to rccover Chios The Athemans landed 
at several points of the coast, and having de- 
feated the troops which marched against them, 
they compelled the Chians to keep within then 
walls, while they ravaged their rich fields, 
which, since the Persian wars, had never been 
trodden by the foot of an enemy. This turn of 
affairs led to a conspiracy for restoring the su- 
premacy of Athens, but the government, being 
appriscd of it, sent to Astyochus, who was at 
Erythre, with four galleys, to concert measures 
with him for averting the danger 

Late in the summer a fresh and powerful rein- 
forcement arrived at Samos from Attica, under 
the command of Phrymchus, Onomacles, and 
Sciromdes. From mos these commanders 
sailed to the Milesian territory, where 
landed. Here they met the united forces of the 
Malesians and Peloponnemians, led by Alcitnades, 
and a force of Asiatic infantry and cavalry, led by 
Tissaphernes. In a battle which ensued the Athe- 
Dians were again victorious , and as the Milesians 
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were a second time driven within their walls, 
the victors prepared to invest the city. Finding 
however, that an armament composed of thirty 
three Peloponnesian galleys, twenty from Syra 
cuse, and two from Selinus, was advancing t 
Miletus, they retired again to Samos, from 
whence they resolved to continue offensive ope 
rations. 

The Peloponnesian armament arrived at Mi 
letus on the morrow after the Athemans hac 
departed. Having stayed a day there, they sailec 
back with the twenty (Inan galleys, which were 
commanded by Chalcideus at the time of his 
death, to Tichiussa, a Milesian town, on the 
coast of the bay of Iasus. Here they were me 
by Tissaphernes, who prevailed on them imme 
diately to sail against Iasus, which was the 
stronghold of his rival, Amorges This town 
was captured, and, together with Amorges, was 
given up to Tissaphernes fora stipulated sam, 
after which the fleet returned to Miletus, where 
Philippus was stationed as governor, and whence 
Pedaritus was sent in the same capacity to 
Chios. 

During the autumn the Athenians were re- 
inforced by thirty-five galleys under Charimous, 
Strombichides, and Euctemon. Their whole 
force, which was collected at Samos, amounted 
to a hundred and four galleys, and they now 
determined to divide it into two squadrons, and 
to send one of thirty galleys, under Strombi- 
chides, Onomaclies, and Euctemon, to Chios, 
while seventy-four remained to command the 
sea, and to carry on operations against Miletus 

In the meanwhile, Astyochus, who was at 
Chios, busied in exacting hostages, and taking 
other precautions against the plans of the dis- 
affected, having heard of the arrival of Thera- 
menes with reinforcements from Pcloponnesus, 
and being ignorant of the large succours received 
by the Athenians, thought the Peloponnesian 
interest in the island sufhciently secure , and he 
sailed with a squadron of ten Chin, aud as many 
Spartan galleys, to make an attempt upon Cla- 
zomenm. In this he failed. He was repulsed in 
an attack he made upon the town, which was 
unwalled, and compelled to sul away to Cuma, 
While bere, he received an application from Les- 
bos, which being refused, was again made after 
his return to Chios. Astyochus himself was 
willing to aid the Lesbians, and advocated their 
cause; but the (“hians conceived that they had 
need of all their forces for their own defence, 
and Pedaritus refused to concur in the enter- 
prise. Offended at this rebuff, Astyochus 
threatened that whatever distress might come 
upon the Chians, they should receive no succours 
from him; and he hastily saled away, to take 
the command of the armament at Miletus. 

About this time, a squadron of twelve gal- 
leys, one a Laconian, one Syracusan, and ten 
from Thurii, arrived at Cnidus, under the com- 
mand of Dorieus, a Rhodianexile. Cnidus had 
been induced by Tissaphernes to revolt from 
Athens, and of these galleys remained to 
guard it, while the rest took their station at the 

riopian foreland, for the fd eg of intercept- 
ing some corn ships, which were known to be , 
on their wgy from’ Egypt. Information of this : 
being given to the Athenian fleet, a squadron , 
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was detached from Samos, which captared the 
61x galleys at Tnopiam. 

The first object engaged the attention of 
Astyochus, when he came to Miletus, was the 
revision of the roan § which Chalcideus had 
concluded with Tissaphernes. The satrap had 
recently redaced the rate of pay which he 
had promised to their seamen ; and although it 
was yet sufficient, and regularly furnished, it 
was deemed expedient to bind him by articles 
more expheit than those of the former treaty - 
accordingly a new one was framed, which altered 
this article maternally; for 1t provided that Da- 
rius should maintain all the forees he might 
send for, as long as th mained in his dom1- 
nions ‘The other articles were altered, but the 
alterations were verbal, and did not affect their 
principles. Thus, the clause in the first treaty, 
which declared the king entitled to all the tern- 
tories and cities which his ancestors possessed, 
was yet retained, with a slight variety of expres- 
sion §6BBut this afterwards became a subject of 
contention. 

When this new treaty was ratified, Therame- 
nes, who had hitherto been commander-1n-chief 
of the Peloponnesian fleet, resigned bis command 
to Astyochus, and departed, but venturing to 
cross the /Egean in a small vessel, he was ship- 
wrecked, and perished. 6 

In the meantime, the Athenian ag basta: de- 
signed for the siege of Chios, after losing three 
gallies in a storm, commenced operations Being 
superior both by sea and land, its generals began 
to fortify a place called Delphinium, not far 
from the city Duispirited by their past defeats, 
and distrustful of one another, the Chians did 
not venture to imterrupt the enemy’s works, 
but sent to Astyochus for aid. At first Asty- 
ochus turned a deaf ear to their request, 
but when he found that the besiegers began to 
entrench themselves im a permanent position, 
and that the Chian slaves were emboldened 
thereby to desert, he hetened to the remon- 
strances of the governor, Pedaritus, and, fore- 
going his resentment, prepared to sail to the 
reliet of Chios Ashe was on the point of sail- 
ing, however, he received advice from Caunus, 
that a squadron of twenty-seven galleys had 
arrived there from Peloponnesus, having on 
board eleven Spartan commissioners, who were 
empowered to ad him with their counsel, or 
remove him from the command, as they should 
deem expedient, accordingly, Astyochus drop- 
ped the design of the expedition to Chios, and 
proceeded southward, for the purpose of escort- 
ing the squadron and his assessors to Miletus. 
As he pegs the island of Cos, he took advan- 
tage of a terrible earthquake, which had recently 
thrown down a great part of the principal city, 
to complete its destruction, and to deprive the 
islanders of their property. This effected, hear- 
ing that the Athenian admural, Charminus, was 
stationed, with twenty galleys, on the south-east 
soast, to look out for the squadron that had just 
ut into Caunus, he heid on his course to the usle 
f Syme, where the Athenians lay. A part ot 
\is fleet having been separated in the mght from 
he rest, hie daosibs itself in the morning to Char- 
minus, who immediately attacked it, sank three 
galleys, and disabled others. But the victory of 
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Charminas was suddenly interrapted by the main 
body of the Peloponnesian fleet, which, coming 
up to the scene of action, began to surround his 
small] squadron, Victory now changed sides. 
Charminus lost six galleys, and it was with dif- 
fieulty that he escaped with the rest to Halicar- 

_nassus. After this, Astyochus saled to Cmdus, 

‘where he was joined by the squadron from Cau- 
nus; and then the united armament proceeded 
40 erect a trophy on Syme. 

While at Coidus, Tissaphernes came to confer 
with the Spartan commussioners on their com- 
mon interests. It was on this occasion that the 
first signs of a rupture took place between Persia 
and Sparta. This aroee out of the large conces- 
sions which had bees#made to Darius 1m the first 
treaty. Lichas, one of the commissioners, argued 
that if the king was acknowledged to have a 
right to all the territories his ancestors had ever 

» possessed, not only all the islands of the /igean, 
bat Thessaly, Locris, and Beeotia, must again 
be parts of the Persian empire, and that Sparta, 
instead of restoring hberty to Greece, would re- 
place the yohe of the barbarian on her nech 
Accordingly, it was resolved that the Spartans 
could no longer receive pay for their troops on 
such terms, and that, if the treaties were not 
altered, negotiations must cause. But it was no 
part of thepolicy of Persia to curtail her dowm1- 
mon. Tissaphernes, indeed, would neither alter 
nor explain the obnoxious clause, and he broke 
off the conference with that haughty anger which 
marked the Persian character 

Bi fore this conference, some of the principal 
Rhodiezs, desirous of breaking off their con- 
nexion with Athens, had made overtures for an 
ullance with Sparta, and as the accession of this 
flourishing island to the Spartan confederacy 
would open a prospect of reinforcements for their 
ficet, and of supplies which might enable them to 
maintain it without the aid of Persia, it was 
resolved that their overtures should be accepted 
The fleet, therefore, sailed from Cnidus, and 
suddenly appearing before Camuirus, induced the 
inhabitants, with those of Lindus and Ialysus, 
the two other principal towns of the island, to 
revolt. Soon after, the Athenians at Samos 
sauled to Rhodes, wn order to recover it, but 1t 
was too late the island was completely in the 
power of the enemy, and they laid up their fleet 
there for the rest of the winter. 

Up to about this period, Alcibiades appears 
to have been seriously bent on serving the cause 
of Sparta against Athens but now transactions 
took place which entirely changed his views 
and his conduct. 

Although Alcibiades had attracted great ad- 
miration at Sparta by his talents and address, and 
especially by the flexibility with which he 

himself to the national character and 
habits, yet had he made himself one :mplacable 
in king Agis. He deeply injured that 
war Spartan in his domestic relations, and 
Agis resolved to take revenge for that mjury. 
For this end he found no difficulty in making 
instruments. The very success of Alcibiades 
among the Asiatic though mmedsately 
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as a dangerous person, it was resolved that 
he should be put out of the way. Orders to this 
effect were sent to Astyochus; buat Alcibiades 
having received timely notice of it, withdrew 
from their armament, and attached himself 
wholly to the court of Tissaphernes. 

The position of Alcibiades being thus altered, 
he adopted a new hne of pohcy, m which bis 
chief aim was to recover his lost station at 
Athens, that he might rescue her from the pe- 
nious situation in which she had been placed by 
his wild ambition and unnatural revenge. At 
the same time, he was desirous that the Athe- 
nians, before they received his assistance, should 
feel their need of him, and should look up to him 
as their benetactor These objects he hoped to 
accomphsh through the favour of Tissaphernes, 
and he sought to ingratiate himself in the sa- 
trap’s good opinion by those arts of flattery of 
which he was a profound master In this he 
succeeded. and having made himself not only 
arreeable but necessary to him, he began to draw 
Tissaphernes into the train of measures which 
he had planned for ns own ends, under the pre- 
text that they were imdispensable to the satrap’s 
safety and prosperity 

Qne of the weak points in the character of 
Tissaphernes was his avarice. Aleibiades saw 
this, and in order to effect a wider rupture be- 
tween him and the Peloponnesians, he coun- 
selled the satrap to contract the supphes which 
he had lutherto turmshed for the maintenance of 
the Peloponnesian fleet Tissapherner greedily 
hstened to this advice, and he reduced the pay of 
the seamen froma drachma a day, first, to three- 
fitths, then to one half of that amount, and he 
became gradually less and less punctual in hie 
payments At the same time, Aleibiades under- 
took to answer all the apphcations made to the 
satrap by the revolted cities for pecuniary aid, 
The Cans were dismissed with a sharp rebuke. 
Wealthy as they were, he observed, they ought 
to be ashamed of calling upon others for re~ 
sources for the defence of their liberty. The 
others were answered in simular strains, and for 
all he had one specious pretext to cover the re- 
jection of their demands. The war, he asserted, 
was carned on with the private funds of Tissa- 
phernes, which com pe him to use economy ; 
and that whenever he received a sufficient sup- 
ply from the king, he would be both just and 
hberal. In order to silence complaints among 
the commanders and orators, Alcibiades sug- 
gested that a small sum of money should be dis- 
tributed among them; and such was the effect of 
this measure, that none but Hermocrates, the 
Syracusan who commanded the Siceliot contin- 
gents, disdained to betray the mterests of their 
troops All beside bim were corrupted by 
gold, thereby justifying the words of the satinst, 
that 


** Money is the only power 
That all mankind fal] down before ” 


This measure was followed by another equally 
subtle and equally s Hitherto Tissa- 

es had been sincerely anxious to over~ 
throw the power of Athens, and had been 
prepanmng to bring as armament from Phoenicia 
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to aid the cause of the Peloponnemans. In to Samos, they communicated with their friends, 
and settled the form of an oath for all who 


order to counteract this, Alcibiades representesl 
that his sovereign would be threatened by anew shonld be admitted to their councils, by which 
and grester danger if the same state should ac- oath they bound themselves to mutual support 
wire the ascendenes in Greves, both by sea and , and protection 

end. So Jong as Greece was divided between Tins step was followed by an open declaration 
two rival powers, he aad, nesther could be for- | that the hing of Persia would become the ally of 
midable to Perma; bat if the empire of the sa: Athcn-, and furmsh money for the war, on con- 

dition that Aleibsades should be restored, and 


should be united to that of the tand, the kong 
night be brought inte a dang: roan attupg woth the government changed to an olbgarchy It 
| the sole mistronsot Greece Hiwadsice, therefore, might have been expected that the Athenians 


was, that the Greeks should grind down each other | wonld gencrally have spurned such a proposi- 





ma protracted conflict Hut if it were necessary | tion as an insult to the majesty of the people. 
that the king should side with either party, he | It was not so The hum of disapprobation was 
suggested that his interests were less at variance at first heard, but the hope of Persian pay sof- 
with those of Athens than with those of Sparta. tened the murmur, and the majorty soon de- 
And for these reasons The views of Athens  clared their ready acquiescence 1m the project. 
were mainly directed to the establishment of her One sturdy opponent, however, appeared in 
maritime dominion, for the sake of securing the person of Phrynichus, the general, who was 
which she would probably be willing to re- a clear-sighted, yet unprincipled adventurer. 
sign the soverugnty of the Asiatic Greeks t| = Phrynichus declared that he placed no confi- 
the king. Whereas Sparta stood forth as the dence i the intentions of Alcibiades, or 1n his 
champion of Grecian hberty and independence; ability to fulfil his promises, and that their 
and therefore, if victorious, could not consis scheme was fraught with danger. But, notwith- 
tently suffer the Greek colonies in Asia to standing his stern opposition, the oligarchical 
remain subjected to the Persian empire It party at Samos adhered to their first resolutions, 
should, hence, he added, be the object of Tissa- und sent a deputation to Athens, headed by 
phernes first to extort what he could from Pisander, one of those persons who had been 
Athens, and then to cast off his alliance with most active in keeping up the public alarm in 
Sparta. the affair of the Hermes busts, to negotiate for 
This deep cunning of Alcibiades prevailed the recall of Alerbiades, the abolition of demo- 
Tissaphernes relinquished all mtentions of bring- cracy, and alliance with Perma. ‘Perceiving 
ing the Phoenician fleet mto the /Egean, and their purpose was fixed, Phrynichus began to 
resolved only to use it as a pretext for heeping think his own position dangerous, and he sought 
the Peloponuesians inactive by the constant ex- to counteract it by intrigue He sent to Asty- 
pectation of being joined by a force which would  ochus, the Spartan admiral, to inform lim of the 
overwhelm the Athenians, until every opportu- imjury that Alcibiades was doing to the Pelopon- 
nity for subduing them was lost for ever At  uesian cause, and of the attempts he was muk- 
the same time, Alcibiades obtaincd a still deeper ing to gain Tissaphernes for Athens By this 
footing in the satrap’s fay our treachery Phrynichus hoped to stir up the Spar- 
The knowledge of his influence with Tissa- tan admiral to commence offensive operations 
phernes having produced a great effect in the but Astyochus had sold himself to the interest of 
Atheman camp at Samos, he now thought it ad- Tissaphernes, and he repaired to Magnesia, 
visable to intimate to some of the leading men = where the satrap was residing, and communi- 
that his resentment was not implacable, and that cated the contents of the letter to him and Alei- 
he would be no less willmg than able to render biades On discovering this, Alcibiades wrote 
important services to his country, if he might to the principal officers at Samos, complaining 
return to 1t with safety. And now came one of of the treachery of Phrymichus, and demanding 
those master strokes of his genius which scarcely that he should be put to death. Alarmed at 
finds a parallel m the range of history He this, Phrynichus wrote again to Astyochus, 
knew that he could not be secure so long as the =complamuing of bis want of caution, and offering 
government was m the hands of the democrati- to betray the Athenian armament into his hands, 
cal party, which had driven him into exile, and with the town of Samos. Astyochus delivered 
hence he proposed to the leadimg men, that he, this letter also to Alcibiades, and a fresh charge 
together with them, should overthrow this con- was sent to Samos against Phrynichus. Before 
stitution, and establish an oligarchy in which his dispatch was received, however, Phryn:- 
they should be among the principal members ‘hus, who had either discovered or foreseen the 
This was a bait too delicious to be resisted. conduct of Astyochus, announced that the enemy 
Those to whom this message was sent eagerly was preparing tosurpnse their encampment, and 
caught at the prospect which it held out, and gave orders for fortifying Samos, by which act 
some of them crossed over to the continent, and the charges of Alcibiades were rendered harmless 
had an interview with Alcibiades, which con- -—were, indeed, made to appear as malicious 
Armed their hopes and quickened them resolu- fabrications. 
“on. e assured them that he would engage In the meanwhil . 
T hernes in the Athenian interest, ‘and, commussion at Atheng "ata an nigehans Apr 
through him, lead the king himself to an alh- it may appear, he was snccessful E. aes 
ance with Athens, which event would supply mived there, he exhibited in the 1% ae 
the deficiencies of their exhausted treasury; and bly the p which was now Ea Laelia 
they resolved to endeavour to compass this great pega Id eloponnesians with the aid oF Pens 
design. Immediately, therefore, on their retarn sia, stated the terms on which this benefit 
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was to be purchased—that Alcibisdes shoul! be 
recalled, and a change made in the constitu- 
tion. This was, in effect, a proposition to 
a sovereiga peuple to surrender their powers, 
and submit to be governed by their princi- 
pal men, over whom thes had long acted the 
part of tyrants. It 1s no wonder, therefore, 
that indignant clamour and sullea’ murmurs 
followed this proposal. The ardent friends 
of democracy, the personal enemies of Alei- 
Inades, and the pnestly fambles of the Fu- 
tnolpids and Ceryces, which filled the most 1m- 
portant offices in the Eleusimian mysteries, were 
ull vehement in their opposition Pisander, 
however, was neither moved by the indignant 
protestations of the demagogues, nor by the 
sulemn adjurations of the priests, but calmly 
called on his opponents to answer this plain 
question,—whether they saw any hope of satety 
trom the commonwealth, now that the Pelopon- 
nesians had raised a navy as powerful as their 
own, which was maintained by Persian old, 
and were masters of more cities than remuned 
attached to Athens, unless they formed an alh- 
ance with Persia? To thir question no satisiac- 
tory answer could be given, and Pisander = tr- 
umphantly contimued,—* In such circumstances, 
then, the object for consideration 1s not what form 
of government you would choose, but under what 
form the commonwealth can exist) And here 
there 1s no choice remaining It must be a 
government placed im such hands, and armed 
with such authority, that the hing of Persia may 
be induced, by the confidence he reposes in it, to 
become your ally This may appear a great 
evil, but can you hesitate m your choice be- 
tween certain ruin and what will, at worst, be but 
a@ passing evil? When peace and safety are re- 
stored to the commonwealth, the people can re- 
store, if they please, the ancient form of govern- 
ment” Pisander prevailed Urged by the 
necessity of the case, and soothed by the hope of 
resuming its concessions on a future day, the 
people passed a decree by which Pisander and 
ten other commissioners were invested with full 
powers to negotiate with Tissaphernes and Alci- 
biades. At the same time, orders were issued 
for the recall of Phrynichus and his colleague 
Scironides, and Leon and Diomedon were sent 
to supply their places. 

In this assembly Pisander did not ventnre 
fally to disclose the nature of the changes he 
had in view, nor did he mean to rely on the 
people for bringing them about. He had other 
and better instruments at bis command. At 
Athens, as in most of the Greek states, the am- 
bition of individuals, or the conflicts of parties, 
had given mse to a number of private assncia- 
tions called Synomoses, the purposes of which 
were either wholly or mainly political. Most 
roen of rank or substance in Athens were mem- 
vers of some : and the very principles 
on which these clubs were founded were favour- 
able to the views of Pisander. The mutual 
attachment of the associates was stronger 
the ties by which they were bound to the state, 
and even than those of blood; while the law of 
honour which y led among them 
required that they should ne:ther shriuh from 
sacrifice nor crime, when they were required by 
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the common interest. Hence these associations 
were hotbeds of sedition and revolutionary pro- 
jeets, and Pisander found 2t easy to engage them 
on his side Before he left Athens, he had ; 
organised an extensive conspiracy among then | 
for the subversion of democrrcy | 

Qu the arrival of the commissioners at the | 
court of the Persian satrap, affurs were no longer | 
in the state in which Pisander had left them 
when he was deputed by the olhgarchical party at 
Samos to Athens 
parently waverng between the two belhgerent 
powers He was fearful of the Spartans, and 
unwilling to render the Athemans too powerful 
Henee he recurred to the plan winch had been 
suggested by Alcibiades, namely, of letting both 
powers w iste themselves wath the sword, Aleihi- 
ades marked this change, and, fearing that he 
could not lead the satrap beyond the line of neu- 
trahity, he devised a scheme tor saving his credit 
and extricating himself from his engagements, 
In the conferences which ensued between Tis- 
saphernes and the commissioners, Alcibiades, 
who spoke for the satrap, made such extravagant 
demands, that they imdignantly put an end to 
the negotiation and returned to Samos, 

As soon as Pisander aud Ins colleagues had 
departed, Tissaphernes procecded to Caunus, to 
Vnew negotiations with the Peloponnesians. 
With them he finally concluded ao new treaty, 
which reads thus -- 

“To the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, 
and in the ephoralty of Alexippidas in Sparta, a 
treaty was concluded in the plain of the Manan- 
der, between the Spartans and their allics on one 
part, and ‘Tissaphernes and Whieramenes and the 
sons of Pharnaces on the other, concerning the 
affairs of the hing and those of the Spartans and 
their allies 

“ Whatever Darius possesses in Apia shall be 
his, and he shall direct the affairs of his own 
country according to his pleasure The Spartans 
and their allies shall not injure any place within 
the hing’s domimons, and if any among them 
shall attempt such injury, the Spartans and their 
allies in common shall prevent it. So, also, if 
any of the king’s subjects shall attempt any 
injury to the Spartans or their allies, the king 
shall prevent it. 

“ Tissaphernes shall continue to pay the fleet, 
in the manner heretofore agreed, until the king’s 
fleet shall arrive After that, it shall rest with 
the Spartans and their allies to pay their own 
fleet, or to receive the pay still from Tissa- 
phernes, upon condition of repayment when the 
war shall be concluded. The fleets, when com- 
bined, shall carry on operations under the direc- 
tion of Tissaphernes and the Spartans and their | 
allies. 

“‘ No treaty shall be entered s:nto with the 
Athenians but by mutual consent of the con- | 
tracting, parties.” 

As soon as this treaty was concluded, Tissa- 
phernes executed one part of its conditions by 
an immediate payment of arrears, and assumed 
the a ce of actively ng to bring Up 
the Phoenician fleet, to which the contending” 
parties had been looking forward With anxsous 
ex ion. Bat the whole transaction was but 
a feint devised for soothing the Peloponncsians, 


Tissaphernes war then ap- | 
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and for carrying out the wily suggestions of 
Alcibiades before mentioned. . 

During these negotiations, Leon and Tiome- 
don, having taken the command of the ficet, 
sailed to Rhodes, to inspect the enemy's con- 
dition. They found the Paspoahesah fir et stall 
laid up; but they made a landing, and gained a 
victory over some troops which marched against 
them, and then stationed themsrIves at Chalce, 
to watch the motions of their enc my 

While Leon and Ifomedon were at Chalee, 
Pedantus sent to Rhodes, to announce that the 
Athemans had completed their works, and that 
Chios could only be saved by the unmediite suc- 
cour of the PUoponnesian armament — Bi fore it 
could sail, however, he collected all) his land 
forces, and made a sudden attach on the enemv’r 
naval camp, and succecded im storming it, but 
the Athemans brmyging up their main torce, he 
was defeated and slain The swe, therefore, 
became closer both by sea and land, and the 
Chane were reduced nearly to extremity In 
this distress, Leon, a man of cnterprise, con- 
ducted a squadron of twelve galleys to the re bef 
of Chios. Informed of his approach, the Chians 
manned twenty-four galleys, and went out to 
meethim; while ther infantry made a diversion 
by an attack upon the Atheman works When 
they had joined, their fleet advanced against the 
enemy, and a warm engagement ensued, in which 
the Chians were so far successful as to conduct 
the twelve Peloponnesian galleys into thar bar- 
bour, and Leon was recenved as commander, in 
the room of Pedaritus 

Thin suceess was followed by a happy chinge 
inthe state of the affiars of the Chians Lardy 
win the spring of ne 411, Dereviidas, a Spartan, 
marched from Miletus whither the Pealopon- 
neguns had recently romoved, at the request: of 
Timsaphernes with aosmall body of troops to- 
ward the Hellespont to excite the Cities im the 
aatrapy of Pharnabazus to revolt from Athens 
The cittees of Abydes and Lampsacus opencd 
their gates to him, on hearty of which, Strom- 
tbichides sailed from Chios with twents-tour gal- 
leys to retake these caiges  “Phishe feted but 
in the meantime the Chians became dectdedly 
auperior to the enemy by sea, and Ustyvochus had 
sailed along the coust with two galleys, ond had 
brought away the squadron with which they had 
been last remtoreed to Miletus 

When the Spartan forces removed from 
Rhodes, the Athenian conmanders, Leon and 
Ynomedon, quitted Chalce, and resumed their 
station at Samos. Soon after Astyochus had 
brought away the squadron from Chios, he ap- 
peared with his whole armament, amounting to 
upwards of a hundred sail, betore Samos, to offer 
battle to the Athenuins. ‘Phe state of affairs at 
Samos, however, did not permit them to accept 
his challenge, and he thereture sailed bach to 
Miletus. 

The state of affairs which prevented the Athe- 
mans from accepting the challenge of Asty ochus 
arose out of the issue of thetr negotiations with 
Tissaphernes, On the return of Pisander and 
his colleagues to Samos, nothing daunted, the; 
Ged Goh ened che resolutions of the 
Oligarchical faction om the fleet, and had formed 
= new oligarchical party among the Sanuans, 
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| who had so recently overpowered their own 


nobility. Thus encouraged, they resolved to 
preeanee all dependence on Alcibiades, but, in 
proceeding in their orginal purpose of a change 
of government at Athens, to rely upon their own 
strength for the conduct of both the domestic 
and public affairs of the commonwealth. Ac- 
cordingly, they first raised a large subseription 
for the support of their measures, and then sept 
Pisander, with five of his colleagues, home to 
pros cute the work which he had begun there, 
while the other five were despatched on the hke 
mmission to other quarters. Pisander and his col- 
leagucs were also instructed to establish oli- 
gare tneal government im all the subject cities at 
which they mgcht step in their voyage, a 
wherever they touched in their way they found 
no ditheulty im cstabhshing ohgarchy The 
hame success attended Piotrephes, who was ap- 
oIntcd to the supermtendence of the affairs of 
Thrace, but the result of the change he effected 
at Phasos was different from that which its au- 
thors expected Having stopped at that island, 
he sueeceded in superseding the sovereignty of 
the pcople there, but within two months after 
he had left, the Thasians began to fortify ther 
city and resume their independence The exiles 
of the ohgarchical party, which the Athenians 
had bamshed on a former occasion, were re- 
stored, and Thasos became a member of the 
Puloponnesian confederacy Such, also, Thucy - 
dides observer, Were the consequences in most 
of the states in which revolutions were effected 
On has arrival at Athens, Pasander discovered 
that gieat progress had been made there towards 
the completion of the work he had commenced. 
The associates had been actively employed im 
removing all impediments, and had even resorted 
to the foul crime of secret assassination to effect 
thar purpose  ‘Phus Androcles, a powerful de- 
migogue, fall, and others, who were decomd 
Irmconcilably hostie to their plans, shared lis 
fate This bold daring had awed the mulatude 
( nder fear of the ohgarchical dagger, which was 
sure to reach the heart of every one who opposed 
‘the washes of the assouates, thes usurped the 
entire management of affuirs, and were the only 
speakers in every debate Not a measure was 
brought forward which had not been privately 
discussed in their clubs, and what they pro- 
posed, that they carnmed. The conspiracy was 
tuo wide spread to be crushed. None knew that 
any man he met, whether friend or stranger, was 
not privy toit, whence mutual confidence among 
the citizens was destroyed, and every murmur 
of indignation, and all counsels of resistance, 
stifled. All pared the citizens were strock 
with terror, and they were prepared passivel 
to submit to the will of the care hich wielded 
such fearful instruments. The truth 1s, the 
frends of democracy were at this time suffering 
from thove evils which they had previously in- 
flucted on the friends of oligarchy. They had 
themselves used the dagger, and it was now 
turned with a keen edge towards their own 
breasts. All stood aghast with the terror of its 
execution. 
i» woch « fearful state Pasander found Athens, 


ee he proceeded to complete the revolution. 


coadjutors were Antsphon, Thera- 
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menes, and Phrynichus, who, seeing that the 
establishment of oligarchy, instead of furthering 
the restoration of Alcibiades, would be an effec- 
tual bar to it, became one of its warmest advo- 
cates. Thus supported, in a dehberation con- 
cerning the means of restoring the praspenmty of 
the commonwealth, Pisander proposed the elec- 
tuon of ten men, who should be charged with the 
important trust of preparing resolutions to be on 
an appointed day laid before the assembly of the 
people. When that day arrived, the ten came 
forward with the simple proposal of a law, the 
burden of which was to obviate legality in the 
fature measures of the people. It stated that 
every citizen should be free to offer his opiion, 
however contrary to law, without far of 1m- 
peachment or tnal. This was passed into a 
decree, and Pisander and his party then boldly 
declared that neither the spimt nor the forms ot 
the estabhshed constitution suited the present 
enstis Then it was that the principal articles 
of the new constitution were brought torward 
Pisander proposed, “ That five presidents should 
be chosen by the people, that these should elect 
a hundred, and that each of the hundred should 
elect three , that the council of Four Hundred 
thus formed should be elected with full power to 
direct the executive government, and that the 
supreme authority should reside moa body of 
Five Thousand citizens, to be assembled at the 
discretion of the counal” “Phis) proposal was 
accepted without opposition, ‘The parusaus of 
democracy dreaded the strength of thar op- 
ponents, and the multitude, dasziked by the m- 
posing name of Five Thousand, a number which 
exceeded the ordinary assembhes of Athens, 
yielded up that hberty which they had enjoyed 
since the expulsion of the Pisistratids 

The first act of the Four Hundred exhibits d 
the sparit in which they meant to rule On the 
day appointed for the expulstun of the old coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, they armed themselves cach 
with a short sword, and, escorted by a hundind 
and twenty of the younger conspirators, whom 
they selected as a perinanent guard, procecdcd to 
the council-chamber They carrud with them 
the arrear of salary due to the bive Hundred, 
and, making a tender of it, required all to with- 
draw They obeyed in silence, cach receiving 
his pay at the door, and the Four Hundred then 
quietiv installed themselves with the religious 
ceremonies usual on such occasions, and drew 
lots for their presiding members, undcr the con- 
stitutional title of pry tanes 

This new government, being hostile to the 
great body of the people, could only reign ab it 
had begun—by terror. Accordingly, obnoxious 
citizens were removed, some few beng exe- 
cuted, and others imprisoned or exiled. Every 
vestige of ancient freedom was dcstroyesl by the 
Four Hundred , and they employed mercc nary 
troops from the isljands of the Egean to overawe 
the multitude, and to intimidate thar ¢nemines 


down from Decelea to Athens, hoping to surprise 
and take the city _In this, however, he was dis- 
appointed Although divided among themsels e<, 
yet the Athenians were firm im their opposition 
to the invaders, As he came neur to the city, 
the foremost of his troops were charged by 2 
body of cavalry , and being thus convinced of 
his error, Agi listened to a second applicanon 
fiom the oligarchs with more complanance he 
advised them to send an embussy to treat for 
peace with Sparta. 

One of the measures which commonly accom- 
pamed a revelution in a Greek city was wanting 
on this oceaston — It was usual to recall the ex- 
les, but although many of these might have 
proved useful auxihanes, yet were they left in 
bamshment, lest Alenbiades should be provoked 
by excepting him from a general act of in- 
dulgence Some, as Phrynichus, were imterested 
in his exclusion, and the rest, imagining that 
they did not require his assistance, were 20 
longer willing to adit that superiority which 
must have been yielded to him Henee, to avoid 
Ving opportunity for any measures mm his fa- 
vou, they made a merit of supporting the de- 
crees of the people —they resolved that) none 
should be ucstond whom the people had ban- 
hed 

That which they designed to prevent by their 
e1ifit was brought about, however, by their 
cruelty Soon aftar their establishment, the 

| Four Hundred had sent ten deputies to Samos, 
to gain the concurrence of the army This de- 
i patation, however, was stopped ou its way b 
intelhigence of some untoward events which ha 
eceurred at Samos durmg the tame that the Four 
Hundred were cstablishing thar dominion at 
Athens, and at was induced to wait at Delos 
until it should discover an opportunity of exe- 
cuting its commission with a more certain pros- 
pect of success 
The untoward events which had occurred at 
Samos were these thas been seen that Pisan- 
der had formed a new oligarc hical faction there 
in the bosom of the commonalty itacif. These 
soon grew into a band of about three hundred 
conspirators, and they thought themselves strong 
enough to overturn the den ocratical govern- 
ment In this they were aided by their Athe- 
nian fiends, and, together, they proceeded to 
acts which wore the very counterpart of those 
which preceded the revolution of Athens  Ag4- 
sassinations were the order of the day , and there 
were to te followed by a preater enterprise Ja 
ithe meantime, however, the commonalty disco- 
vered its danger, and appliid to some of the 
Athenian commanders, and other leading men 
| known to be adverse to the plans of the oligarchs, 
for assistance, The generals, Leon and Liome- 
| don, and two officers of infenor rank, named 
Vhrasybulus and ‘Thrasyllus, Icnt a ready ear to 
their apphcation, and they exerted ther anflu- 
ence with the soldiers and seamen to engage 
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Sull they were aware that they had no chance of | them to resist the threatencd attack.  Accord- 


permanently keeping their ground without fo- 
reign support; and hence one of their firmt 
objects was to make peace with Sparta. (ver- 
pales to Se were addressed to Apis, = 
e Spartan king, conceiving t 2t these proposals 
were the effect of conscious weakness, marched 


ingly, when the conspirators made the attempt 
they were repulsed and overpowered. Thirty 
were kilkd in the commotion, and three of 
the prnepal moglealers wete pume@hed with 
banishment the rest received a free pardon and 
amnesty. 
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As the revolution which took place at Athens 
about the same time was not yet known at Samus, 
one oe eee Bed oben 
most ve part in proceedings, was de- 
spatched on board the state-galley Taralas, to 
announce it to the government. It was ex- 
pected that this news would have been very 

ble; but, on the arrival of the galley, the 
Four Hundred threw two or three of the most 
obnoxious among the ship’s company into prison, 
and transferred the rst to another galley, which 
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" supply the wants of the Athenians, bat the Phe- 


was ordered to a station on the coast of Eubaa, | 


Choereas himself escaped, and having arrived at 
Samor, he there spread such an exaggerated re- 
port of the tyranny of the new government, that 
the Athenians and Samians bound themacives 
together by oath not only to persevere in the 
war with the P< loponnesiaus, but to preserve an 
mnplacable hatred toward the Four Hundred 

Soon after this, an assembly was held ins the 
camp, in which Leon and Diomcdon, and some 
of the officers who were suspected of dinaff « - 
tion, Were removed, and their places filled with 
men of approved fidelity to the cause of demo- 
cracy. Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus were rained 
to the clnef cominand, and thus a4 civil war was 
declared 

Thrasybulus appears to have been one of the 
lending men on this oceasion Tle cxhorted the 
soldiers not to despa of effecting in the capital 
the same revolution wlich they had produced in 
the camp = Even if they failed, he said, they 
ought no longer to obey a city which could ne- 
ther send them good counsel nor supphes They 
were themselves more numerous thin the sub- 
jeets of the Four Hundred, and better provided 
with all things neeessary for war “Phey pos- 
sessed an island, which had formerly contended 
with Athens for the empire of the sca, and which 
they mught hope to dcfend agunst every toe, 
domestic and foragon And even at they were 
compelled to forsake it, with such a nasal tore 
as they possessed, they had thar choice of many 
ciues and terntorusn, where thes might find 1 
new home, Finally, Thrasybulus counseled 
them that it was ther interest to recall Vlci- 
biades, who had been deceived and disgraced by 
the Four Hundred, and who not only tlt, but 
could resent lis own and his country’s wrongs 
This advice of Thrasybulus was approved he 
was cawmissioned to fetch the exile trom the 
court of Tissaphernes, and he brought him to 
Samos, where he was received by an assembly 
held for that purpose 

Nearly four sears had elapsed since Alcibiades 
had spoken in an Atheman assembly Being 
presented by Thrasy bulus to his fellow -citizens, 
he began by lamenting his exile as mflicting 
injuries on himself and his country. Neat, he 
adverted to present circumstances, and, after 
that, he dwelt lurgely on the bmehter prospects 
of public affairs through his restoravon  “ No- 
thing,” he said, “was wanting to induce Tissa- 
phernes to take an active part in the affairs of 
Athens but an assurance of good faith in her 
government. Nor was it a seeret what he would 
require. He had often declared that he would 
freely treat wath Alcibiades, of the affairs of the 
commonwealth were in his hands. And, :n that 
case, not only the revenues of the satrap would 
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nician fleet, which was at Aspendus, would be at 
their service.” The assembly readily believed 
what they wished to be true, and they immedi- 
ately saluted him general of the whole army, 
retaining Thrasybuius and Thrasylius as his col- 
leagues At the same time, Alcibiades was en- 
trusted with the sole management of the negoti- 
ations with Tissaphernes. 

It was the general wish of this assembly to 
take immediate revenge upon the Four Hundred. 
Despising the Peloponnesian armament, it was 

roposed that they should sail forthwith to attack 

*reun Alcibiades, however, checked this te- 
merty, and declared that his first duty was to 
treat with Tissaphernes Accordingly, as soon 
an the assembly was broken up, he set off for the 
court of the satrap—anxious, says Thucydides, 
at once to exhibit to him his new dignity, and to 
raise his credit with the Athenians. 

When the news of the reeall of Alcibiades 
reached Miletus, the Peloponnesian forces, long 


‘ clamorous and discontented, broke out into open 


" mutiny 
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They bitterly inveighed against the 
duphcity of the satrap and the treachery of As- 
tyochus, and then proceeded to destroy the Per- 
sian fortifications m the vicimty of Miletus The 
farlison was put to the sword by them 10 their 
rage, and Astyochus would have shared the 
same fate, had he not taken refuge at an altar 
The tumult was not appeased until he was re- 
called, and) Mindarus arrived from Sparta to 
assuine the principal command 

Having confirmed Tissaphernes in the line of 
pohey marked out by lus own suggestion, Alei- 
biades returned to Samos His presence seems 
to have encouriged the ministers of the Four 
Hundred, who had stepped at Delos, to continue 
their voyage to the camp = On thar arrival, an 
asscinbly of the Athenian citizens in the arma 
ment wis summoned, and they were admitted to 
an andienece It was same time bt fore clamour 
dropped ats voice that they might be heard, but 
when the tumalt was hushed. they defended the 
conduct of the Four Hundred and the changes 
which had taken place at Athens, and endea- 
voured to remove the impressious which had 
been made by the caaggeritions of Chaereas 
The assembly, however, mstead of being: con- 
aihited, was only imturiated They demanded 
loudly to be led to Pirwus, that they miught 
destroy the Four Hundred But Alerbiades again 
tuterposed to present the consequences of such a 
rash act’ He knew that by it all Ioma and the 
Hellespont would have been left in the enemy's 
power. and, therefore, he dismissed the envoys 
with a firm but mild answer. He required, he 
said, the immediate abolition of the counel of 
Four Hundred, and the restoration of the ancient 
council of Five Hundred as to the Five Thou- 
sand, he did not wish to deprive them of ther 
franchise. All measures of retrenchment by 
which revenue was spared, he observed in con- 
tinuance, should have his approbation, and he 
exhorted his countrymen to persevere in resist- 
ing the enemy. As long as they continued to 
defend themselves against foreign attacks, there 
was good hope their domestic quarrels would be 
composed , but if a blow should be struck agamst 
esther Athens or the armament st Samos, the 
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disposition for reconciliation would come too 


late. 
Al Tissaphernes had adopted the pohcy 
by Alcibiades toward the Peloponne- 
sians, he was still as anxzous as ever to avoid an 
open breach with them. Accordingly, when the 
suspicions of his allies had been raised to their 
greatest height by the restoration of Alcibiades, 
he thought it necessary to attempt to recover 
their confidence by reviving ther hopes. For 
this purpose he proceeded to Aspendus, with the 
avowed object of bringing the Phemnicun fivet to 
join the Peloponnesians. This seemed to offer a 
decisive test of his sincerity, aud it was appa- 
rently confirmed when, after his arrival there, 


he sent for a Spartan officer to tahe charge of | 


the Phemeian armament. But Alerbiades hnew 
both lis character and designs better, and, when 
the news reached Samos, he declared his inten- 
tion of following the satrap to Aspendus, and he 
engaged either to return with the Phameiun 
tleet, or prevent it from aiding the Spattans = In 
the latter respect he succeeded, as will be here- 
after seen , and he also by Ins deep art ad.staurbed 
the councils and measures of the Peloponnesians, 
by giving an additional impetus to the je deusy 
and nustrust they had lung entertained of Tissa- 
phernes, 

The reply wluch the deputies of the Four 
Hundred brought to Athens from Samos pro 
duced an mmpresstion very untavourable to th 
interest of the oliyarehical leaders ‘Lhe subordi- 
nate associates had begun already to clamou 
acunst the new government  Dhsappomted in 
their views and hopes, and finding that they 
were but instraments m the hands of others, 
they now climoured against the oligarchy as 
loud]y as they had before caclaimed agamst the 
democracy At the head of the discontented 
were Theramences, one of the generals, and Aris 
tocrates, who also held a high muiltary office 
These men, foresecing that the commonalty 
would again triumph, demanded that the Pie 
Thousand should be no longer 4 mere name, but 
a real and active body, and, affecting to fear 
that the embassy which had been lately sent to 
Sparta had been secretly instructed to concert 
measures for betraying the city mto the hands 
of the enemy, they urged the necessity of com- 
Ing to terms with Alcibiades and the fleet. They 
appeared, therefore, before the people as patriots, 
but they were im reality dissatished with the 
subordinate places they occupied in the new syr- 
tem, and hoped to rise by its fall Juke most of 
the leading men in power at the present tine, 
they covered their selfish ends under a show of 
regard for the public benefit. 

The oligarchical leaders, however, were too 
tenacious of power thus easily to resign office 
They determined nesther to resign nor to relax 
their authonty, and prepared tu meet the storm 
Under the pretext of guarding the city against 
the attack with which it was threatened by the 
armament at Samos, they fortified the mole 
called Eetionea, which formed one side of the 
outer entrance of Pireus, with a tower at its 
extreme point by the harbour’s mouth, and a 
wall, which ran from this point along the shore 
of the harbour. The tower connected the new 


e [j wath the old wall, which protected Pireus on 
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the land-side, and enabled a handful of men to 
command the entrance of the port. This new 
; fortification also took in a large building, which 
was converted into a public granary, where all 
the corn-dealers were compelled to deposit their 
stock of grain, and the masters of the corn-ships 
| to deposit their stores. 
Things were in this state when the answer 
, arrived from Samos, And then it was that the 
| Ohgarchical leaders saw that their fortifications 
would be useless On its announcement, several 
of their most active partisuns deserted, and the 
tide of pubhe opinion set m fast against them. 
Hence they began to look to an accommodation 
with Sparta as their only sure ground of hope . 
and, as the first embassy had amiscarned, Anti- 
phon and Phrynichus with ten colleagues, act 
oni to negotiate a peace on the best terms they 
could procure. It was the opmon of Thu- 
evdides, that though the Four Hundred had 
wished to rule Athens av an independent state, 
they would have consented to concede her cities, 
ships. and walla, af they could obtain no hetter 
condition Hence there appears to have been 
good ground tor the suspicions of Theramenes 
and lis party, that the works at Eetlonea were 
desyzned not to cachide their domestte adversa- 
Tits, but to admit the enemy into Panwus | Nor 
dud the fadure ot the seeoud embassy allay their 
suspicions it Was imterpreted as no sign of sume 
scerct agreement to betray the city to the Spar- 
tans 
Futelligence was reeenved about this time, 
that a squadron of furty-two galleys was cal- 
lected on the coast of Laconia, under the com- 
mand of the Spartan Hegesandridas,w hich greatly 
strengthened these susmeions Although this 
squadron was collected with the avowed object of 
acting against Enbaa, where the aid of the Pe- 
loponncstins had dbecn solicited, it was repre- 
sented as more probable that the real object 
of the expedition was connected with = the 
works which were procceding at Eetionca, and 
that the cnemy was only waiting for their com- 
pletion to enter Pirwus. Then it was that the 
firet signal blow was armed at the Four Hun- 
dred, and it was given by the dagger. Phryni- 
chus was assussinated in broad day, mm the agors, 
while it was thronged with people, and at a 
short distance from the council-chamber, which 
he had just quitted = The murderer escaped 
through the crowd, but his accomplice was 
arrested and put to the torture. dle proved to 
be an Argive, but no tortures could wring from 
him any imformation coneerning the authors of 
the plot, execpt that sundry meetings were held 
in private houses But this clue not being fol- 
lowed up by the government, Theramenes and 
his partisans were encouraged by this tacit con- 
fexsion of its weakness to engage in @ bolder 
vnterprise. 
The proceedings of Theramencer and Ins party 
were quickened by the movemcnts of the Pelo- 
nnesian squadron Instead of proceeding to 
subeea, 1 soon after appeared in the Saronic gulf, 
overran the island of Aigina, and then anchored 
im the harbour of Epidaurus, aa if threatening 
Athens itself. Theramencs interpreted this as a 
clear proof of the secret correspondence between 


J the government and the enemy, and urged 
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his friends no longer to remain passive. They 
responded to his call, and, being joined by the 
troops, the buildings of Eetionea were thrown 
down, while the whole multitude clamvured for 
the downfal of the Four Hundred and the rule 
of the Five 

After the t had demclished the fort:fica- 
tions, they marched up to the city and ted 
themselves in the sanctuary of the Twins. 
Alsrmed at their promptitude, the Four Han- 
dred sent a deputation to soothe them with pro- 
mises and entreaties These deputies assured 
them that the list of the Five Thousand should 
soon be made out, and that to this body the 
election of the Four Hundred would be com- 
mitted, according to such rules as 1t might think 
fit to adopt The deputies also exhorted them 
to wait patiently for the satisfaction of their 
doubts, and to forego a tumult, which would en- 
danger the public safety. Calmned, as much by 
the consciousness of their strength as by the 
argunients addressed to them, the troops declared 
themselves willing to accede to an amicable com- 
aan and a day wus fixed for an assembly to 
% held for this purpose in the sanctuary of 
Bacchus 

The day appomted having arrived, the people 
were already moving to the place of meeting, 
when news was brought that the Peloponnesian 
squadron was advancing along the coast to Sala- 
mis, The suspicions wluich Theramenes had 50 
often expressed now seemed fally confirmed, and 
his party congratulated themselves on the d-- 
struction of the fortress Party spirit, however, 
was absorbed by the care of defending the city 
The whole population of Athens rushed down 
with one accord to Pircus, to man the ships, 
guard the walls, and secure the harbour — If the 
Peloponnesians had any deaugn upon Athens, 
which seems probable, on pereciving thin show 
of resistance, they changed their course, They 
made no attempt upon the Attie coast. but 
doubling Samum, they proceeded to Oropus 

The danger which now appeared to threaten 
Eubera created almost as great an alarm as that 
which had just been felt for Athens itself, for if 
that island was taken, their chief means of sub- 
astence would be lost to the Athenians A 
squadron of thirty-six galley» was therefore :m- 
mediately manned, and seut, under the com- 
mand of Thymochares to Eretria, where it 
jomed that which had before been stauoned on 
the ooast of Entwa. But these galleys were, for 
the most part, ill prepared for action, and they 
had acarcely reached Eretria, before they were 
forced into a premature combat) The Eretrians 
were in the interests of. and im secret correspon- 
dence with, the Spartan admiral, and they took 
measures to prevent the Athenians from findm 
provisions im the ordinary market. by whic 
they were compelled to go in quest of them to 
the outskirts of the town, at a great distance 
from their shipe. While thus employed, a sig- 
nal was made to the Peloponnesrans, who hastily 
pushed across the channel from QOropus. The 
Athenians peregived their danger, and hastily 
embarked; but being in disorder when the 
enemy arrived, they were soon put to flight. 
Some took in Eretria, and were almost 
all slan by the Eretrians themselves, others 
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took shelter in a neighbou which was 
held by an Athenian . a tastes 
escaped to Chaleis; but twenty-two fell into 
hands of the Peloponnestans, and the crews 
were all either destroyed or made prisoners. 
This action was followed by a revolt in Eabeea, 
and Oreus alone remained attached to Athens. 
The consternation which the intelhgence of 
this disaster created at Athens that 
which fullowed the defeat in Sicily. ny the 
atate was on the very brink of ruin , and the 
Spartan commander followed up his advantage 


proceeding to Pireus immediately, the final 
blow might have been given to Athenian in- 
dependence. But he lngered; and although 


scarcely a glimpse of hope was left, the Athe- 
nians prepared to defend themselves as they 
could. Twenty galleys yet remaiming in Pirseus 
were manned , and it was resolved that should 
the enemy appear, to oppose bis landing to the 
last extremity. 

While discord remained within the city, there 
could be no hope of safety The Athemans 
perceived this, and applied themselves to the 
important task of healing it. An assembly was 
held in the Pnyx, the place of meeting which 
had been used ever since the expulsion of the 
tyrants, and a decree was which de- 
clared, “ That the council of Four Hundred 
should be dissolved, that the supreme authority 
should be committed to five thousand citizens, 
that all the men in Athens upon the roll of 
the heavy-armed should belong to that council, 
and that no man im any office under the com- 
monwealth should receise auy pay for pubhe 
aervices ™ 

The fall of oligarchy was no sooner thus 
brought about, than many of its principal sup- 
porters, as Pisandcr, Alexicles, and Aristarchus, 
quitted Athens Alost of them sought shelter 
among thar frends at Decelea Aristarchus 
revenzed himself by striking a blow against his 
country. When the cause of his party became 
hopeless, he guitted the city, with a few bow- 
men taken from among the rudest barbarians 
im the Atheman service, and proceeded to the 
border fortress of (Enoe, which was besieged 
by a foree consisting of Coriathians and Beo- 
tian volunteers, the former of whom had come 
to avenge the defeat which a body of their 
troops had suffered from the Athenian garrison 
while on its way heme from Decelea. On 
his arrival, Aristarchus deceived the garmson 
by stating that an ent had recently 
been concluded at Athens with Sparta, and 
thereby induced it to surrender the fortress 
to the Boaotans. Hus treachery went unpun- 
whed for four or five years, but at that time 
he fell into the hands of justice, and Alex- 
icles appears to have suffered at the same time, 
though on a different charge—that of participat- 
ing in the guilt of Phrynichus. Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus, also, were condemned to death, 
and their property confiscated, thar houses razed 
to the ground, and their descendants doomed 
to ual infamy. 

l cecal to Theramenes and his associ- 
ates appears to have ceased u the flight of the 
more active leaders. Hence hale oeanaies of 
the people were succesmvely held in the Pnyx, 
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which resulted in the establishment of a consti- 
tation in which the supreme authority was di- 
vided between the many and the few. A decree 
was also passed which recalled Alcibiades and all 
those who had absented themselves from their 
country through the affair of the Hermes-busts. 

The mixture of intrigue and strife already re- 
corded in this mazy period of Grecian history 
may well create astonishment. All the Greeks 
were descended from that being whom the Al- 
mighty made in his own hkeness and placed 
in Paradise. But oh! how fallen! The inno- 
cence and holy love which beamed mm his breast 
before the fall, descended not to them ; but they 
manifested those evil passions which sin intro- 
duced into his nature. They stand before the 
reader as the children of Adam, and the slaves 
of Satan. And yet there 1s, at the same time, 
something captivating in their actions. How 
majestic were the conceptions of Alcibiades— 
how lofty his plans of enterprise! But they all 
tended to evil. They were not devised for the 
glory of his Creator and the happiness of his 
species, which should be the spring of every 
human action, but to serve his own ambition 
And this seems to have been the ruling motive 
of every master spirit acting on the theatre of 
Greece at this period = All sought their own 1n- 
terests, and that by the worst means A man 
may laudably seeh to benefit himself bv a proper 
use of the faculties with which God has en- 
dowed him, but when the sword and the dag- 
ger are appealed to, the evils which sin has 
wrought in the human breast appear in their 
most hideous colours. And such were the deadly 
instruments which the Greeks had long hecn 
using, and still grasped in their hands, in order 
to raise each one himself above his fellow It 18 
a dark picture of human nature which they 
have thereby compelled the historian to deline- 
ate, and a portion only of the features of which 
have, as yet, been traced 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FROM THE RECALL OF ALCIBIADES TO THE 
BATTLE OP NOTIUM 


Dunina the recent revolution m Athens, the 
operations of the hostile fleets, which had hither- 
to been opposed to each other on the south coast 
of Ionia, were transferred to the Hellespont. It 
bemg no longer doubtful that Tissaphernes was 
2 treacherous ally, the Spartans courted the pro- 
tection of his rival, Pharnabazus, to whose pro- 
vince they sailed with their ail armament, 
lea only a minor squadron at Miletus to de- 
ya ecard oraeone Ny eee 
ing Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus proceede 
northwards in t of them, and straits 
which jom the Euxine and seas became, 
and long continued, the scene of conflict. 

In these seas the Athenians prevailed in three 
successive engagements, the issue of which be- 

Tho Gri orthoses coecece 

engagements took place in 

the narrow channel between Sestus and Abydus. 
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Thrasylius having come to anchor at Elreus with 
ah armament of seventy-six sail, resolved to 
attack the enemy then in the harbour of Abydus. 
Accordingly, all thangs being prepared, he moved 
forward in a single column along the shore to- 
ward Sestus. Here he was met by the Pelopon- 
nesians, who perceived his approach, and who 
were as willing to accept as he was to offer 
battle. At first the Athemans were worsted, 
Mindarus, ashe himself at the head of his 
swiftest eyx, attacked the Athenian centre 
with such impetuosity that it was overpowered. 
Several galleys were driven aground, and the 
Peloponnesians lunded to follow up their victory 
on shore. Soon after, however, T segs bel who 
commanded the left wing, and who had been 
opposed to the Syracusans with success, came 
up to the relief of the centre, and the tide of vic- 
tory was turned. The whole Peloponnesian fleet 
was put to fhght, and twenty-one galleys were 
saptaned the Athenians themsclves loat fifteen 

Javing left their prizes at Elicus, the victors, 
after refitting their ships at Sestus, sailed north- 
ward to reduce Cyzicus, which had lately re- 
volted. On their way they fell in with eight 
galleys, which were part of the squadron with 
which Hehxus, the Megarian, had recently taken 
possession of Byzantium, and they captured the 
whole On ther arrival at Cyzicus, also, sue- 
cess attended their operations. The city, being 
unfortified, made no resustance, and was forced 
to pay for its rebellion In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Peloponnesiana had recovered all their 
serviceable galleys at Eleus, and had despatched 
Hippocrates and Epicles to Eubova, in order to 
bring away the squadron of Hegesandnidas. 

It was about this tme that Alcibiades rejoined 
the Atheman flect with thirteen galleys He 
brought with him an assurance, that he had di- 
verted Tissaphernes from his purpose of permut- 
ting the Phemecian flect to join the Pelopon- 
nesian, and had conciliated him to the Athenian 
interest. The wily satrap, however, had not 
aided him with his gold, and he, therefore, 
manned nine additional galleys, and proceeded 
to Halicarnassus, where he levied large contri- 
butions, ordered Cos to be fortified, and ap- 
pointed a governor there. 

While Alcibiades was thus employed, Tissa- 
phernes, still wavering as ever, and being uneasy 
at the departure of the Peloponnesian ficet from 
Miletus, sailed for the Elellespont, to remonstrate 
and confer with its commanders. On his journey 
he stupped at Ephesus, to sacrifice to Diana, the 
great goddess of the Ephesians, an event pro- 
bably arising out of the double cause of super- 
stition and policy. Tuissaphernes might have 
thought that by so doing he should at once con- 
cilate the gods and the sons of Greece! 

With the narration of this event the history of 
Thucydides breaks off abruptly , and that of the 
hustorian Xenophon, who follows him, begins 
with equal abruptness. It seems certain the 
beginning of Xenophon’s history 1s lost; and it 
is equally clear that an interval of five or six 
weeks intervened between the last event related 
by Thucydides, and that with which the narra- 
tive of ophon commences. There is 
reason to believe, however, that no events of 
importance occurred during this period; and 


— 
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hence, without noticing the doubtfal information 
which Diodorus supplies to fill up this blank, we 
on to the narrative upon the aathority of 


The first fact recorded in the annala of Xeno- 
phon is, that Thymochares, the Athenian com- 
mander in the action near Eretna, arriving with 


a few galleys from Athens, ventured a second 
action with the S: Hegesandridas, and was 
again defeated. [tis not said when this action 


took place, but it was, perhaps, while Hegesan- 
dndas was on his way to the coast of Thrace, 
where, it will be seen, be was soun after sta- 
tioned. 

During this period the hostile fleets im the 
Hellespont had been watching each other's 
movements, At length, however, the second 
memorable engagement alluded to took place. 
Towards the end of Scptember, the Thuarian com- 
mander, Dorieus, sailed from Rhodes to the 
Hellespont with fourteen galleys Information 
was given of his approach to the Athenian com- 
manders, who were encamped at Madytus, on the 
coast of the Chersonesus, and they put out with 
twenty galleys to intercept his progress. But 
Dorivus ran his squadron aground near the 
headland of Rhwteum, and so bravely defended 
himself that the Athcemaus were compelled to 
retire 

At the time of thig action the Spartan ad- 
mural, Mindurus, wa sacrificing to Athenw, in 
the citadel of Jhum, which commanded a view of 
the coast, and a sight of it roused him to action 
He left the shrine of the goddess abruptly, and 
hastened to embark and jom Doneus with his 
whole fleet On observing his approach, the 
Athenians came out from Madytus to meet hun, 
and an engagement cnsued near Abydus, which 
lasted with vamed success till the evening = At 
that tine Alcibiades was secn entering the straits 
with eighteen galleys, and vutory then became 
no longer doubttul The Peloponnestans fled 
preeipitately , and the Athemians not only suc- 
ceeded in carrying off thirty of their galleys, but 
recovered those which they themselves had lost 
at Sestus 

This victory was an important one to the 
Athemans, and, could they have followed it up, 
the Spartan fleet must have been annihilated. 
Want of money, however, was so pressing, that, 
winle Thrasyllua sailed to Athens to announce 
the good tidings and to procure reinforcements, 
other officers were despatched various ways to 
collect contributions only forty galleys were 
left at Sestun. 

It was at this juncture that Tissaphernes ar- 
rived in the neghbourhood of the Hellespont. 
Sull reckoning upon his friendship, and calcu- 
lating that 1t would be heightened by the recent 
victory, Alcibiades went to meet nm with pre- 
sents, which were at once offerings of frendsbip 
and a tribute of homage. He found himeelf de- 
ceived. The fathicss satrap professed that he 
had orders from the king to treat the Athenians 
as enemies, and he arrested Alcibiades and sent 
him prisoner to Sardis. After a month's impn- 
sonment, however, Alcibiades contrived to escape 
to Clazomens, whence, with sx galicys, le re- 
turned to his fleet in the Hellespont. 

While Alcibiades was thus absent and the 
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Athenian fleet thus scattered, Mindarus, having 
received reinforcements, proposed to attack the ' 
forty Athenian galleys left at Sestus. On dis- 
covering this, the Athemans withdrew by night 
to Cardia, on the isthmus of the peninsula. Here 
they were jomed by Alcitnades, and, although 
infenor in numbers—the enemy having sixty gal- 
leys—he resolved to seek an engagement. As he 
was on the point of sailing, Thrasybalus and 
Theramenes arrived, each with a squadron of 
twenty galleys, which confirmed him 1 bis pur- 
pose He spread his sails to overtake the enemy, 
and arriving early the next day at the island of 
Proconnesus, he discovered that Mindarus was 
at (‘yzicus with Pharnabazus and his troops = It 
was here that the third engagement took place 
Alcibiades sct sail in the midst of a heavy rain 
and thick mist for Cy zicus, and surprised the Pe- 
loponnesian armament in the midst of its warlihe 
exercises. A general action ensued, and the 
Athenians were victorious Muindarus fell, and 
the whole fleet, except the galleys of the Syra- 
cusans, which they fired, fell into the hands of 
the victors, who carned them away to Procon- 
nesus 

Perceiving the capture of their fleet, those 
Peloponnesians who were at Cyzicus fled, toge- 
ther with the satrap Pharnabazus, and the next 
day Alcibiades landed, and laid the inhabitants 
unde: heavy contributions 

Having rcmuined twenty days at Cyzicus, 
Alcibiades proceeded to the Bosphorus On his 
way thither he was admitted into Perimthus, and 
he obtained money from Selymbna Arnving 
in the Bosphorus, he fortified the town of Chry - 
sopohs on the eastern coast, opposite By zantium, 
and established a custom-house there, where he 
compelled all vessels which passed from the 
Fuxine to pay a tithe on their cargoes, after 
which he retarped to the Hellespont. 

While \lcibiades was thus reaping the fruits 
of the victory of Cy cicus, the Peloponncsians 
were suffering great distress, as discovered by a 
letter written to the Spartan government by Hip- 
pocrates, on whom the command devolved at the 
death of Mindarus = This kh tter was imtercepted 
by the Athemans and carned to Athens, where 
it was copied by Aenophon = It consisted of 
these tour laconie sentences —“ The tide has 
turned , Mindarus 1s dead, the men are bunger- 
ing, we are straitened ” 

The embarrassment of the Peloponnesians, 
however, was not of long continuance. Pharna- 
bazus, as true as Tissaphernes was faithless, and 
as gencrous as he was selfish, came forward, and 
clothed and fed them. He also stationed them 
to guard the coasts of his province, and then, 
calling the officers together, bade them set about 
building new galleys at Atandrus, for which he 
advanced the money, and gave them leave to cnt 
down the timber from the woods of Ida. 

Notwithstanding this opportune relief, how- 
ever, and the hope it afforded the Spartans that 
they might yet retrieve their affairs, the loss of 
the fleet created so much alarm at S that 
an embassy was sent to Athens, with Endias at 
its head, to make overtures for peace. Endius 
proposed, as the conditions of that each 
party should retain the places which it pos- 
sessed; that the troops shonld be withdrawn 
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from each other’s territory , and that their pri- 
soners should be exchanged. It 1s probable that 
this ed would aay been acce had not 
Cleophon, an i ei emagogue, taken the same 
eoures which Cleon had pursued on a similar 
occasion. Through him the offer was rejected, 
and the war continued. 

While the Peloponnesians were building their 
fleet at Atandrus, news were brought to Hermo- 
crates and his colleagues, in the Syracusan com- 
mand, that they had been condemned to exile by 
an adverse faction, now predominant in that 
state The conduct of Hermocrates on this oc- 
casion was truly noble. Having called an as- 
sembly, he deplored his hard fortune, but recom- 
mended umpliecit obedience to the authority of the 
republic. The soldiers, however, were clamorous 
for him and his colleagues to retain their office, 
and it was with difficulty that Hermocrates could 
restrain them from revolt. It was only by hus 
consenting to remain in command till they were 
superseded by the new generals, that thar dis- 
content was hushed, and when, at length, De- 
marchus, Myscon, and Potanns, the admuitals 
mained by the state, tooh the command of the 
Syracusan forees, the soldiers pledged them- 
selves, by solemn oath, to revohe the sentence ot 
exile when they should return to Syracuse 

After the dhsastrons battle of Cysicus, Pasip- 
pidas, a Spartan, had been collecting as many 
ships as he could obtain from the allies of Sparta 
inthe north, Winle at Thasos a revolution took 
place, in which the Spartan governor, Lteonicus, 
with all the partizans of Sparta, were capclled 
Tissaphernes was suspected of conecrting this 
revolution, and it was thought thit Pasippidas 
was in his secret, whence he was condemnid to 
perpetual exile At the sume time, Cratcsippidas 
wus sent out as admiral, in the room of Minda- 
ras, and he found the galleys which had been 
collected by Pasippidas at Chios. 

Meanwhile ‘Thrasylius was raising a powerful 
arinament at Athens An advantage, of minor 
importance, which he gamed over Agis, m the 
fields of Attica, animated the people the more 
readily to intrust him with the forees he re- 
quired, namely, one thousand heavy infantry, 
one hundred horse, and fifty galleys 

While Thrasjllus was busied with his prepa- 
rations, Agis, struck by the sight of the corn 
ships which were constantly sailing imto the 
Pireeus, advised that Clearchus should be sent to 
the Bosphorus, to use all his influence at By- 
zantium and Chalcedon, for the purpose of inter- 
rupting the Atheman commerce in that quarter. 
Accordingly, fifteen vesscls were fitted out from 
Megara, and after having lost three at the mouth 
of the Hellespont, by an Atheman squadron of 
nine galleys, stationed there, Clearchus made his 
ble to By zanthum. 

‘hrasylius sailed from Pirseus, with his newly 
collected armament, in the spring of Bc 409. 
He hoped to render the twenty-third campaign 
as glorious to the Athenian arms as the preced- 
ing. At first his operations were successfal . 
he took Colophon, with several places of less 
note, in lonia; penetrated into the heart of 

, Lydia; and returned to the shore, driving before 
him crowds of slaves, and carrying away much 
valaable booty. Thus encouraged, he proceeded 
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toattack Ephesus, then the principal ornament 
and defence of the Ionian coast. But Tissapher- 
nes had discovered his designs, and he aroused 
the popaoiation of the adjacent region for the de- 
fence of the goddess. Some Siecihan troops, then 
at Syracuse and Selimus, were also collected tor 
this purpose when, therefore, Thrasy lus landed 
his forces. winch he did mm two divisions, under 
cover of the might, he met with a vigorons re- 
sistance Both divisions were defeated , and the 
Athenians fled to their ships, with the loss of 
about four hundred men. 

After burying the dead at Notium, Thrasy llus 
sailed away to Lesbos During his voyage thither 
he fell in with the twenty-five Svracusan galleys, 
tour otf which he captured, and chased the rest 
back to Ephesus. He then pursued his voyage 
northward, and yoned the squadron which was 
lying, under the command of Alcibiades, at Ses- 
tu. Trom Sestus, the whole flect soon after 
crossed overto Lampsacus, which they fortified, 
designing to make it their head-quarters for the 
winter. In the course of dis season, Alcibindes 
made an expedition against Abydus, and routed 
aostrong body ot cavalry under Pharnabazus. 
several mroads were also afterwards made mto 
the interior, to ravage the provinces of that 
satrap 

During this winter the Spartans reheved 
thempelves trom the garrison which Demosthenes 
had planted in Cors phasium.  ‘Phes stronghold 
was besseged by a great land foree, and block- 
aded by a squadron of cleven galleys, and they 
capitulated, with pertuission to withdraw = But 
this success was, in some degree, balanced by a 
disaster which the Spartans experienced about 
fhe same time, at their colony of Heraclea The 
Spartan harmost,* Labotas, was slain there, toge- 
ther with seven hundred men, in a battle with 
the (iteans, though the treachery of ther 
Achwean comrades, who had been adsuitted to 
the franchise against the spirit of the oriinal 
institutions On the other hand, the Athemans 
lost Niswea, which was felt not less keenly than 
that of Coryphasium = It was captured by the 
Megarians, who were reimforced by some Syra- 
cusan prisoners who had recently fled from 
Athens 

In the spring of 8 c. 408, the Athenian ficet 
moved toward the Bosphorus. Alcibiades begun 
plese with the sige of Chalcedon, where 

ippocrates had been recently made harmost by 
the Spartan government On the approach of 
the Athenian armament, the Chalcedomans re- 
moved all their property, which was of a mov- 
able kind, out of the country, and intrusted it 
to the care of the Bithymian Thracians. Disco-~ 
vering this, Alcrnades advanced tothe Bithynian 
border, and demanded it, and the Thracians 
surrendered their charge, and gave pledges of 
their submission. On his return to Chalcedon, 
he began to invest it with an intrenchment 


* The harmost# were governors whom the & 

sent into their subject or conquered towns, partly to keep 
them in submission, and partly to dc molish the democra- 
tical form of government, and establish in its stead one 
similar to their own any generally acted like kings, 
or tyrants, whence Dionysius thinks that harmosts® was 
but another name for kings It 1 uncertain how long 
their office lasted, but it seems probable that it was only 
for one year. 
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surmounted with a palisade, which he carned from 
sea to sea, and which was interrupted only by 
the of a river which flowed near the town. 
These works were nearly finished when Phar- 
nabasus came up with an army, and encamped 
in the panied of Hercules, near the town. 
Encouraged by his presence, Hippocrates made 
a sally, while Pharnabazus attempted to join 
him by forcing hw way through the opening 
with which the circumvallation was broken by 
the river, Their movements proved unsuccess- 
ful rates fell, hia troops were dnven 
back into the city, and Pharnabazus was com- 
pelled to retreat to his encampment. 

After this action, Alcibiades set off on an ex- 
penitoe to the Hellespont to raise money. In 

is absence, bis colleagucs entered into a nego- 
tiation with Pharnabazus, who, finding that the 
Peloponnesians were not able to protect his pro- 
vince from the Athenians, became desirous of 
peace. It was agreed that he should pay the 
Atbenians twenty talents, and give safe conduct 
to an embassy which they were to send to the 
Persian court, that until these ambassadors re- 
turned, they should suspend their operations 
against Chalcedon, and that, in the meanwhile, 
the Chalcedonians should pay their ancient tri- 
bute and all arrears due since their revolt from 
Athens, 

This convention was ratified by all the gene- 
rals except Alesbindes, who, wlule these negoti- 
ations were pending, had taken Sclymbria, and 
had proceeded to reduce Byzantium — Pharna- 
bazus required that he should ratify the treaty, 
and Aleshades demanded that the like ceremony 
should be executed on the part of the satrap to 
himself. Accordingly, two commissioners were 
appointed by Pharnabazus to receive the oath of 
Alcibiades at Chrysopohs, and two agents were 
appointed by Alcibiades to receive the oath of 
Pharnabazus at Chaleedoan = After this, envoys 
proceeded to the court of Perma, and they were 
conducted thither by the satrap himaclf. They 
were accompanied, also, by an embassy w hich was 
appointed to guard the interests of Sparta and 
her alhes. In truth the satrap, who wac of a 

nerous disposition, seems to have meant equal 

endship to both parties, and to have proposed 
no further advantage to himself, than the protec- 
tion of his province, which their strife endangered 

In the meanwhile Aleitiades made several 
attempts to carry Byzantium by assault. These 
were all baffied ; but, having carried a circumval- 
lation across the land-side of the town, the pro- 
visions of the besieged soon began to fail, and, 
Clearchus having crossed over to Asia for the 
P of collecting an armament strong enough 
to draw the Athenians from the siege, the inha- 
bitants opened the gates on the land-side to Al- 
cibiades and his troops, and Byzantium was 
taken. The ison was obliged to surrender ; 
but the citizens enjoyed immunity from the hor- 
rors which in those days ly followed the 
capture of a city. 

As Pharnabazus and the rival ayers were 
proceeding on their way to the court of Persia, 
they were met by er Spartan embassy re- 
turning from thence. These announced that they 
had been successful in their apphcathon to the 
king; and their assertions were confirmed by 
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the presence of Cyrus, the younger son of Da- 
nus, who was invested with a commission of 
supreme authority over the whole maritime re- 
gion of Asia Minor. The Athemian envoys were 
desirous of continuing their journey, and when 
this was refused, they demanded leave to return 
home Cyrus, however, desired Pharnahbazus to 
detain thein for a time, that the Athenians might 
remain in ignorance of their danger, they were 
accordingly kept in custody for three years, at 
the end of wh.ch time they were released at the 
suit of Pharnabazua 

Having achieved so many 1m Bt con- 
quests, Alcitnades deemed this a favourable op- 
portunity of returning to Athens. Accordingly, 
soon after the reduction of Byzantium, he sailed 
to Samos with the greater part of the fleet, and 
thence proceeded with twenty galleys to levy 
contributions on the coast of Caria, which he did 
to the amount of one hundred talents. Thrasy- 
bulus was sent with eighty galleys to the coast 
of Thrace, where he restored the Atheman sove- 
reignty in most of the revolted cities, Thasos in- 
cluded = Thrasyllus conducted the rest of the 
armament to Athens, probably to prepare the 
way for the return of Alcibiades. But his exer- 
tions were not wanting, for the people had al- 
ready clected him as one of their new generals, 
with Thrasybulus and Conon Alcibiades heard 
of this while at Gythium, whither he had sailed 
in order to gain information as to the state 
of pubhe feeling towards him, and his doubt 
being thereby removed, he soon after sailed into 
Pirwus 

It would appear that Alcibiades displayed his 
natural love of ostentation on his return to 
Athens In his train were two hundred vessels 
which he had captured, and his own squadron 
was both mchtly adorned with glittemng spoils, 
and attended by transports laden with spoils and 
booty, ‘Lhe crowd which flocked to the shores 
of the Pirwus resembled that which saw him 
embark for Sicily, and he was now the only ob- 
jeet of pubhe cunmosity. The sentiments they 
entertaincd of him were of a monxed character 
The myority regarded him as the victim of the 
envy and ammosity of ambitious and turbulent 
nvals, but there were others who considered 
him as the sole author of past calamities, and of 
the dangers which still hovered over Athens 
Aud these did not fail to observe that the day of 
his return was one of evil omen. And, im truth, 
it happened to be on that day when the image of 
the tutelary goddess of their idolatrous city was 
stripped of its ornaments, for the sake of the 
needful reparations and ablutions, and was veiled 
from pubhe view Hence it was marked in the 
Attic calendar as one of evil omen, and no reh- 
gious Atheman would transact any business on 
that day. Its probable, however, that few took 
any note of these circumstances the many were, 
doubtless, absorbed in the contemplation of the 
victories and conquests by which Alcibiades had 
raised his country from the depths of humilation 
to her then present lofty position. 

As for Alcibiades, his breast seems to have 
been filled with doubts and fears from a more 
rational source than those who regarded the day 
as one of evilomen. Convinced by observation 
and experience of the waywardness of the Athe- 
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mian character, he hesitated yet to plant his foot 

non the Attic soil When his galley came 
alongside the quay, he did not venture to leave 
the until he observed his cousin, Eury pto- 
lemus, and a strong body of kinsmen and tried 
frends ready to escort him into the city. Then 
it was that he landed; and he was greeted by the 
crowd with all the tokens of that enthusiasm 
which the sght of an old fnend could nat fail to 
rekindle. arlands were showered upon his 
head, the air rang with acclamations, and the 
throng pressed around to gaze at and salute him 

On arriving in the city, Alcibiades presented 
himself successively before the council and as- 
sembly. There he asserted his innocence and 
bewailed his misfortunes. He also complained 
of his wrongs, but, hke an arch-politician as he 
was, he did not impute them to the Athcmans 
who had inflicted them Fortune and the higher 
powers were made by him to bear the blame! 
After this, he dwelt on the fair pros ets which 
were now open for Athens and the prople, 
touched, fiatrwred, and excited by his address, 
decreed that the records of the proceedings 
against him should be sunk in the sea, that his 
property should be restored, that the priests 
should recant their curses, that he should be 
rewarded with a crown of gold, and that he | 
should be appointed commander-in-chief of all 
the forces of the commonwealth both by land 
and sea. ‘Thus, the nan who had been perse- 
cuted by them with an mmplacable hatred through 
the affuir of the Hermes-busts, at length was ¢x- 
alted over them all by their own consent But 
the favour of the Athenians was a precarious 

100. 

The first use Alcittades made of his authority 
was politic. Since Agis had been 1n possession 
of Decelea, the Eleusinian rites, and many an- 
cient observances and popniar amusements, had 
been discontinued, through fear of hostile inter- 
ruption. Alcibiades resolved at once to display 
lus zeal for religion, his contempt of the enemy, 
and to conciliate the superstitious prejudice he 
had offended by conducting the mystic proces- 
sion under a military escort to Eleusis This 
resolve was carried into effect, and Agis either 
did not feel himself strong enough to offer any 
interruption, or else he was restrained from the 
attempt by religious scruples. 

The effect which this military pilgmmage had 
upon the Athenians was great It soothed their 
pride as well as their superstition, and they voted 
Alcibiades an armament of one hundred galleys, 
1500 infantry, and 150 horse, with leave to no- 
minate his colleagues. Within four months this 
armament was 1n readiness, and he sailed again 
from Athens with Aristocrates and Adimantus 

In this new expedition Alcibiades first bent 
his course to Andros, which was 1n a state of re- 
belhon; and where, having landed his troops, 
he defeated the enemy, and shut them up within 
their walls. He then set sail again for Samos, 
leaving one of his with a small force 
to harass the enemy. But he was soon called 
upon to meet an antagonist more skilful in his 
movements than any with whom he had yet 
contended. This was Lysander, son of Aristo- 
elitus, who succeeded Cratesippidas in the office 
of admiral when his year of office had expired. 
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On his arnval at the scene of action, Lysander 
strengthened the squadron with which he was 
sent out by remforcements from Rhodes, Cos, 
Miletus, and Chios, which raised its numbers to 
seventy galleys. He then sailed to Ephesus, 
and there waited with the Spartan envoys, who 
had just returned from the Persian court, till he 
heard that Cyrus had arrived at Sardis, and 
then proceeded thither Cyrus received Lysan- 
der with pecuhar favour When he requested 
him to exert himself in their behalf, Cyrus as- 
sured him that he was prepared to carry the 
hing’s instructions into full effect, that he had 
broucht five hundred talents with him ; and that, 
if this sum was not sufficient, he was prepared 
to spend his private revenues, and even to melt 
down the preeious metals that adorned = the 
throne on which he sat to give them audience, 
Nor were these empty words Cyrus raised the 
seatnen’s wages one obolus per day 3 and before 
Lysander lett Sardis, he received not only the 
arrears then due, but a month’s pay m advance 
The effect of this supply soon became visible 
The spirits of the nen were raised, and the fleet 
was augmented to ninety galleys. 

On discovering the position of Lysander, Al- 
cibrades, having Lhewise augmented his forces, 
stationed hunself at Notiam to watch his move- 
ments The Peloponnesian flect was inferior 
in numbers, and necded repurs, and Lysan- 
der had at hauled on shore to reht, while he 
waited for an opportumity of action That op- 
portunity came unexpectedly, und through the 
imprudence of Aleibiudes While at Notium, 
being in want of supphes, to prevent his men 
from yielding to the attraction of Persian gold, 
he went on a marauding excursion to Cuma, 
leaving Ins fleet, under the command of Anti- 
ochus, with strict imyunctions to avoid an en- 
gagement, even if the enemy should offer battle 

Of all the men in the fleet, Antiochus ap- 
pears to have been the most unfit for such an im- 
portant trust He had, indeed, only recommended 
himself to Aleinades by his bossterous spirits 
and nuutical buftvonery — It was, therefore, to a 
boon companion that Alcibiades committed the 
hope of Athens, and it was soon discovered to 
be an error of the greatest magnitude. Pre- 
suming on his familiarity with his commander, 
Antiochus neglected his orders, and endeavoured 
to provoke the enemy to battle. He conceived 
that if the enemy could only be drawn out of 
the harbour of Ephesus, he should be sure of 
victory , and hence he sailed from Notium to 
Ephesus, taking only one galley 1n company with 
his own: and as he passed close by the prows 
of the Peloponnesian ficet, offered every kind 
of contumely that could provoke an attack. His 
insults were, for a time, unheeded , but Lysan- 
der, at length, ordered a few galleys to give him 
chase. This drew on a general battle, and the 
result was, that Antiochus was slain, that fifteen 
galleys were destroyed or taken, and that the 
rest were chased to Samos. . : 

On discovering the disaster, Alcibiades him- 
self came to Samos, and soon after sailed out 
with his whole force toward Ephesus to offer 
battle. He was still superior in numbers, and 
hence Lysander would not msk the honour 
of his recent victory. Alcibiades, therefore, 
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returned to Samos; shamed rather by the « aution 
of Lysander, than gratified by his dec liminz to 
risk a battle. 

From his recent victories, the Atheniins up- 
 ioal to have expected still greater things at the 

nda of Alcibiades They expected daily to 
hear that Chios and all Jonis were subdued = and 
hence, when the news arrised that their flect hal 
fled bk fore an infi mor force, with the loss of fit 
teen ships, the popular fary knew no bounds 
The malota ie bepan to ask what Alcrtnades hal 
in roality done and his coemics, taking ad 
vantage of this change in the public feclings re 
phed, that while he abandoned the charge of the 
grcat armament with which he was intrusted to a 
companion of bi debiucherics, he was carnch 
ing hinmsclf, and supplying the demands of his 
luxurious hebits with the contributions he ox 
torted from the alls of the state At the 
Ram timc, the peophe werc informed that he 
had built a stronghold in the ncighbourhood 
of Pactyc im the Ebraciun Chersonesas and it 
was hinted that this mdieated Conscionsness of 
guilt or a tre asonable design Lhus aroused the 
pubhe indignition to the utmost Alcibiades 
wae removed from his command He tall, no 
more to mscain the public fivour 

Thrasybalus was involved in the disgrice of 
Aleibiades, and thus the two men who wore 
mrhaps above dl others in the world best quale 
fudtorcheve the Commonwealth of Vthens units 
present circumstances, wore disinissed from their 
amployments, and that without giv ng them an 
opportunity of defending themselves 9 Conon 
Wis pormitted to remain in office ind with him 
wore associited nine new colleagues nam ly 
Piomedon, Leon Parules, Prasimid so \risto 
crates, Atchestratus Protomiuchus | Pbtasstlus 
and Arimtogenes This dist of mums poss sses 
an unusual interest on aceunt of its Connexion 
with many of the loading events in the cusuing 
history 

On discoverwng his diszrice Alcibiades salad 
away to he fortifid domaun mi the Che tsancsns 
On his rourement, he kf Greece mvolved in 
commothiong, Which of his ambition did not 
cause, it greatly increased — Hence although 
the Athemans acted toward him with gre at in- 
justice, the reader may nevertheless dixcern 1 
mghteous retribution in his tall No min his 
ever yet endeavoured to build up las hous on 
the gencral ruin and really prospered. ‘There 
isan unseen Powcr that finaly brings the coun- 
sels and the atrivings of these sons of ambition 
to nought. What man, kuowing this, would be 
ambitious ? 
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PROM THE BATTIt OF NOTIUM TO THE CON 
CLUSION OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Bc 407—404 


Ar the time of his appointment, Conon was 
employed im the mege of Andros A second 
decree of the Athenian people directed him to 
proceed ummediately to Samos, with hy» squadron 
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of twenty galleys to take the command On 
his arnisal, he found the fleet under his com- 
maud superior in sumtirs to the enemy, bat 
dispond«ney was presaihag among the men, 
partly arising from the recent defcat bat chit fiv 
ov ing tothe want of regular pay ind to the con- 
trast which they saw tetween thar own pres- 
pects and those of the Peloponncsians who were 
presited for from the riches of the Persian 
treasury Fron these circumstances many de 
wrtcd and Conon found himalt compelkd to 
reduce the numbcrs of his armament from above 
onc hundred to seventy galleys, and tc employ 
himscif in expeditens as Aleib ades had donc 
before him, which hid no other object than 
plundct in vicw—to obtain «ports of the ficlds, 
and geld ta hecp up the spirits of hes troops 

In the meantin«e Lysander waited quietly at 
Ephesus He probably did not feel himself able 
to com with the cocms but his attention was 
also deeply engaged by affairs of a different na- 
tur Lysander was ambitious but his ambition 
was not such as commonly animated the Spartin 
breast— that of glory carned in the service of 
Spirtal) Hw vicws were chiefly directed to his 
own iggrandisement, and he cmploved the 
autumy and wintcr in neg tiitin with the ol- 
garchical factions in the Grech cities of Asia 
me order that they might forward iny design for 
which he night employ them — By the spring of 
BC 406, he hid indeed placed ham«alt at the 
eid of powerful enterprising and unscrupulous 
factions by whose mens he hoped to retun his 
stition through which alone he should be enabled 
to carry out his concealed views ~~ But in this he 
was disippointed Ihe Spartan govcrument 
docs not appear to hive been satisfied witn his 
incrtness ound when his year of ofhce expired, 
C aller tidus was stnt to supersede him im his 
com tind 

Calli ratidas was a Spartin of the old school 
Unithe Pvsinder he wis zealous tor the public 
service without sclfish ends anl ww keenly 
alive to his own and bis country e honour — Ly- 
sindcr exininted great chazrin on his arrival, 
and exerted hos utmost effort to thwart, dis- 
credit, and dishe art o him He therefore sent 
all that was keft of the Porsien subsils bach 
to Cyrus and on tesicning the fleet to Calh 
cratidas, bade him remember that it was sic- 
torious ind in possession of the sca OC dhicra 
tidas saw through his conduct, and bluntly re- 
phed to his boast by desuring him to conduct 
it to Miletus, and to prove his assertion by heep- 
ing Samos, where the Athemin fleet was ving, 
on his lefthand = Lysander excused bimslf by 
alleging that in so doing he should interfere 
with the province of anothcr, since he was no 
longer commander 

Atter the de purtare of Lysander, Calhcratidas 
drew remforcements from (hios, Rhodes, and 
other quarters, and having collected 140 saul, he 
ea parka to seek the enemy Want of money, 

owever, interrupted his operations, and when 

he sought to secure supplies, be discovered the 
machinations of Lysander and bis adherents, and 
the murmurs by which they questioned hus ca- 
It was natural that Callcrandas should 
wish to secure the active co-operaton of his 
own countr}men, and when, therefore, he dis- 
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eovered his true position, he assembled them at 
Ephesus in a council of war, in which he noticed 
the complaiuts gone abroad, and desired their 
advice, as to whether he should stay or return 


home, to report the state of arfuirs to the Spartan | 


government. <All present exhorted him to per- 
severe in the discharge of his duties, to which 
he agreed, and, as a first step towards their per- 
formance, he repaired to Sardis to seeh fresh 
subsidies at the hands of (s rus. 

Callicratidas expected that fresh supplies 
would be torthcommng as a matter of course 
But intrigue had been at work im the Persman 
court On arriving at Sardis he apphed for an 
1udience, and was ordered wait till the day 
after the morrow, at which time he was again 
put off and the same conduct was repeated to- 
wards him day atterday Plutarch represents 
hnn as standing at the gate of Cyrus during the 
banquet, and as replying to the attendants, who 
informed him that hae master was drinking, 
that he would wait tll he had finished his 
draught But Cyrus, though soung, had hk arned 
to drink deeply, and he waited in vun, At 
length the patience of Callicratidas was worn 
out, and he quitted Sardis without having ob- 
tained an audi nee As he departed, he de- 
plored the wretched condiaion of the Greeks, 
who were reduced to cringe to barbarians tor 
moncy, and declared that, af he lived to re- 
turn home, he would nse his utmost excrtions to 
heal the breach between Sparta and Athens = A 
noble resolve, but one which he did not live to 
put into execation 

On his return to Ephesus, the first measure of 
Calheratidas was to conduct his fleet to Miletus, 
whence he despatched some galleys to Sparta to 
procure supphes Miletus was one of those 
cities in which Lysander had formed a party, 
and which had hitherto thrown every impedi- 
ment it could in the way of Callicratidas, No- 
thing daunted, however, he called an assembly, 
and urged the Milesians to reheve his wants 
His arguments prevailed. ‘The Milesians grant- 
ed bim money out of the public treasury, in 
which the partizans of Lysander were among 
the first to concur Callicratidas also obtained 
an additional sum from the Chians, by which he 
was enabled to exert the force of his superior 
numbers 

Having obtained these seaconable supplies, 
Callicratidas first shaped his course towards Me- 
thymna, whither it 1s probable be had received 
an invitation. Diodorus relates that the town 
was betrayed to him, which may be consistent 
with Xenophon’s statement—that an Athenian 
parrison and Atheman influence compelled him 
to take it by storm. The plunder was given up 
to the troops, and the captives were reserved as 
pablic property. The allies proposed that the 
Meth, mnzans should be sold ; but Callicratidas 
declared, that while be commanded no Greck 
should be made a slave. Instances of such a 

irit of liberal patriotism as this are rare in 

recian history, and therefore raise the charac- 
ter of Calhbcratidas far above bis countrymen in 
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rived too late. Having discovered that Calherati- 
das was already master of the town, he anchored 
for the mght off a group of small islands, lying 
between the coast of Lesbos and the main, called 
the Hundred Islands. When Calheratulas heard 
ot this, he declared that be would put a stop to 
Conon's “dalliance with the sea,” and he sailed 
m quest of him. On lus approach, Conon fled 
tor Mitylene; but the Peloponnesian rowers 
exerted themselves with such sigour, that they 
both entered the harbour together | Thus com- 
pelled to fight wath supenor numbers, Conon 
lost thirty evlless, and the remaining forty, of 
Which his tleet was composed, were only saved 
by being hauled under the battlements of the 
a n, Which Callicratudas blochaded by sca and 
and 

The mmediate result of this suecess was a 
voluntary supply of money from Cyrus ‘That 
prince now tcued the man whon he had lately 
despised, and deemed at prudent to allay any 
outhre ths of his wrath by his gold 

Matvlene was all-provided for a siege, and 
Conon siw that unless intelligence was speedily 
carmed to) Athens, he must surrender He 
therefore drew down two of his fastest galleys, 
and manned them with the best rowers in the 
thet, for the purpose of sending one to Athens, 
and the other to the Hellespont, with the intelh- 
gence of tos situation Aecordingly, while the 
crews Of the galleys stationed to guard the 
mouth of the harbour were taking their meal on 
shore at noon, these two Atheman galleys sud- 
denly pushed ont | They were pursued, and one 
of them was overtaken, but the other  out- 
stripped its pursacis, und finally reached Athens, 

As usual, the Athenians were roused, by the 
new emergency, to extraordinary efforts. In 
thirty days a hundred and ten galleys were 
equipped and manned Every hand that conld 
be spared from the defence of the city was em- 
ployed im this service The equestrian clasa, 
who were usually exempt from such duty, com- 
mon freemen and slaves, invited by the promise 
of freedom, joined in the expedition — All the 
colleagues of Conon, except Archestratus, who 
dud at Mitylene, and Leon, for whom Lynas 
w4s sibstituted, took the command in person. 
At first they sailed to Samos, and having 
strengthened themselves there with ten Samian 
galleys, and with thirty more from other quar- 
ters, they then proceeded to seek the Pelopon- 


(in his part, Callicratidas was no less desirous 
of meeting the Athenians. When, therefore, he 
received int lhgence that a powerful fleet from 
Attica was arrived at Samos, he jeft fifty galleys 
under Eteonicus to continue the blockade of 
Mitylene, and went with 120 to meet the enemy. 
He stationed himself at Malea, the southernmost 
headland of Lesbos and on the evening of the 
same day, the Athenians arrived at the Argi- 
nuse, three small islands near the /Eol:an coast, 
over against Malea. On the nxt day the fleets 
met, and the action was long disputed 1m line; 
and h order was no more, yet the battle 


was maimtained for some time with nicely-ba- 


the Meth were set at liberty. \anced equality. Ax length Crllicrstitdiea, wh 
ie that the Athenian admiral, Conon, ) commanded on the nght wing of bis fleet, in the 
shock of his striking one of the enemy, fell 


made an attempt to save Methymna, but ar- 
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overboard and perished, after which event the 
Pe jans were completely routed. Some 
fied toward Chios, and some to Phocwa, and 
more than seventy galleys were either destroyed 
or red, among which were nine out of the 
ten which com the Spartan contingent The 
Athenians themselves lost twenty-five galleys, 
and all at such a distance from the shore, that 
the crews had no chance of safety but by cling- 
to the wrecks. 


i 
MF ttle time sppenrs to have been spent in pur- ' 


suit of the vanquished , and the Athenian gene- 
rals, having returned to their station at Argi- 
nuse, held counsel on the course next to be 
adopted. Mach discussion arog, but tt was 


finally resolved that forty-six galleys should re- | 


main to collect the wrecked, under Theramenes 
and Thrasy bulus, while the generals proceeded 
with the rest of the fleet to the rehef of Conon 
at Mitylene 
execution of either of these plans on that day , 
and in the meanwhile, Eteonicus received intelli 
gence of the event of the battle by means of a 
boat which had been kept in readiness for that 
purpose. To deceive Conon, he directed the 
men who brought the news to sail out again pri- 
vately, and then to return to the camp with 
garlands on their heads and shouts of joy, an- 
nouncing that Callicratidas had conquered, and 
that the Atheman armament was destroyed. 
Ry this stratagem he succceded m making a re- 
treat without molestation , the flect sailing away 
to Chios, and the land foree marching, under his 
own direction, ucrosa the island to Methymna. 

On finding the harbour clear, Conon set sail 
towards the Arginusic, and met the friendiv 
armament, which proceeded first to Chios, and 
then to their old station Samos Conon, with two 
of his colleagues, Protomachus and Aristogenes, 
remained with st, but the other six~-Pericles, 
Diomedon, Ly sius, Amstocrates, Thrasyllus, and 
Erasnides, returned to Athens 

The news of the victory of Arginuse elated 
the Athenians in an extraordinary degree And 
under the first unpression produced by the joy- 
ful tidings, they exhibited one indication of a 
right feeling they rewarded the slaves who 
had served in the expedition with immunities 
similar to those which had been enjoyed by the 
Platmans, and which placed them nearly on a 
level with the e:tizens. But here their wisdom 
vanished. ‘The issue of the battle caused ex- 
treme dejection among the Spartans, and the 
party among them which viewed the war with 

lings hike those expressed by Callicratidas, 
wheno dy pri - the court of took pes 
vantage e despondency to pro another 
embassy to ‘Athens ti neha the atistii pe which 
had failed after the battle of Cyzicus. Accord- 
ingly, envoys were sent with overtures of . 
The conditions they offered were, that Decelea 
and the Attic territory should be evacuated, and 
they required the Athenians to remgn their claims 
upon their revolted colonies. But these over- 
tures were made when Athens was in a state of 
mad intoxication, and they were scorned. Hence 
1¢ was, potest: that Aristotle represents Cle- 
ophon, the principal orator on this occasion, as 
“t in the assembly excited with wine and 
im armour. Bat however this may be, 


A violent storm prevented the , 
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jit seems clear that the grounds on which Cle- 

ophon contended against the n proposals 
. have been correctly reported. ere was again 

a prospect, he argued, of Athens reducing her 
_ Febellious subjects to obedience; ard it was not 
expedient for her to renounce her domunon 

over them. With such a message were the 
_ Spartan envoys dismissed from the Athenian 
| assembly 

This was only one rash act which the Athe- 

mans committed in the excitement of success. 
‘ There was another which exhibits one of the 
Most extraordinary, disgraceful, and fatal strokes 
'of faction recorded in the pages of ancient 
' history 
It was manifest from the despatches of the 
generals that many lives had been lost, which, 
under ordinary circumstances of the same na- 
, ture, might have been preserved; and it does 
not clearly appear that 1t might not have been 
prevented by a httle more activity. The thought 
that hundreds of those who had most contri- 
buted to the victory had been suffered to persh 
by neglect, and had been deprived of the rites 
of burial while ther comrades looked on, was 
well calculated to arouse the ge a resentment 
against those who might be deemed culpable 
W hen, therefore, Theramenes, who had been sent 
home immediately after the action with de- 
spatches, basely charged the then absent gencrals 
with remussness in the affair, a decree deprived 
the whole of office except Conon, and appointed 
Adimantus and Philocles as his colleagues in 
their stead. 

It was at Samos that the generals heard of this 
proceeding at Athens, and it does not appear 
that it was considered by them as anything 
nore than a mark of the forfeiture of the confi- 
dence of the people But when the minds of 
the Athemans were chafed, it was dangerous to 
trust to therr merey Protomachus and Ansto- 
genes scem to have remembered this, and fear 
prevented their return The other six, how- 
ever, unconseious of danger, returned home, as 
before recorded Then it was that they dis- 
covered gradually that plots had been laid for 
their destruction Archedemas, a popular leader, 
who had risen to eminence from a low station, 
and who held an office which gave him 
some control over the generals with reference to 
their administration of the public money, first 
stood forward as their accuser He laid a fine, 
by virtue of his office, on Erasinides, and then 
called him to an account before a court of 
justice on a ch of malversation with respect 
to some money due to the treasury, which had 
come into his hands while he was commanding 
in the Hellespont. In the course of this accusa- 
tion, he introduced incidentally, and by way of 
aggravation, some other charges relative to the 
general's conduct, and among these, the alleged 
neghgence which he and his colleagues displayed 
after the battle of Arginuse towards those who 

rished. Archedemus knew that he need only 
mention this pa pred ee a flame would be ht up 
] sooained b che blood of na Focrcoe ggg Rex 
extin y the 
so it came to pass. The mmediate result of this 
trial was, that Erasinides and his were 

| committed to prison to answer to the charge of 
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having sacrificed the lives of many of their 


Soon after an assembly was held to consider 
the case of these generals. Theramenes a 
cae among their accusers, and he 

i chiefly on their own despatch, by which, 
as they did not charge any one else with neglect 
of daty, they had admitted that they alone were 
answerable for the fate of the wrecks. The 

tals who were present made each a brief de- 
ace. and pleaded that if there’ were any blame 
to be attached to any one, st could only fall on 
Theramenes himself, with the other commanders 
which they had ordered to look after the wrecks 
while they la the enemy. At the same 
time, they observed, they umputed no fault to 
any of their officers, since the state of the wea- 
ther prevented them from proceeding to their 
destination, as many competent witnesses could 
prove. This statement produced its natural 
effect upon the audience, and they would doubt- 
less have been utted had not the lateness of 
the hour prevented the votes from being taken, 
there not being sufficient hght to count the show 
of hands. This was fatal to their cause. A mo- 
tion was made that the assembly should be ad- 
journed, and that at its next sitting, the council 
should bring 1n a proposition for regulating the 
form in which the generals should be tried 
This motion seemed an imnocent one, but it 
was made by the enemies of the generals, and 
was fraught with danger. 

The day appointed for the adjourned dehibera- 
tion fell, exther through chance or design, on the 
festival of the Apatuna, which was clictly con- 
secrated to the maintenance of the geo ties 
by which the citizens of the purest b were 
united, as members of one family, with all the 
children of the state. On the third day of the 
festival the members of the phratnes and of the 
houses met to register the children born within 
the year, and the youths entitled to admission 
ito citizenship. This was the da 
the assembly was held, and on whi 
of the generals was sealed 

During the interval between the two assem- 

| bhes, Theramenes had, with the other enemies 
of the generals, been active im reviving and 1n0- 
flaming the popular prejudices which had been 
allayed by their defence. But this was not 

' deemed sufficient to insure their destruction 
Hence, on the day of final trial, a number of 
persons were hired to attend it dressed in black, 
and with their heads shaved, as mourning for 
kinsmen whom they had lost at Arginuse. The 

of these people was designed to sup- 

ply the hostle orators with topics for moving 
declamation; and it had the desired effect. 
stood forward as the accuser of the 


on which 
the doom 


3 and after ing the multitude, he 
moved a ition for a decree, that as their 
cause ready been fully heard in the pre- 


vious assembly, all Athenians should vote on 


had 
not taki their men who had 
cose Ppa 
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jastice, it was adopted; and it was agreed that if 
the defendants were found guilty, they were to 
be put to death, their property confiscated, and a 
tenth consecrated to the goddess of Athens. 

It now became evident that the generals were 
in extreme danger, and their frends bestirred 
themeelves on their behalf. Euryptolemus, cousin 
of Alcibiades, boldly stood forward and declared 
his intention of prosecuting Callixenus as the 
author of this unjust decree. A part of the as- 
sembly applauded his spirit, but the majonty 
was not in a mod to hsten to technical objec- 
tions, and when a man was brought forward 
who pretended that he had been preserved by 
clinging to a meal-tub, and that his sinking com- 
rades charged him to tell the Athenians that their 
generals had left the brave defenders of ther 
country to perish, a loud cry was raised against 
Eury ptolemus, and one Lysicus moved that the 
persons who now attempted to control the as- 
sembly, af they did not withdraw their oppo- 
sition, should be subjected to the same process, 
which was to decide the fate of the generals, 
Thus awed, Euryptolemus was constrained to 
renounce the design of prosecuting Callixenua, 
Finally, one man alone m= Athens was firm 
enough to declare that he would only act as the 
law pernutted, and that man was Socrates, the 
sun of Sophroniscus 

Stall, although this point was thus settled, Eu- 
Ty ptolemus ventwied to ascend the bema again, 
to plead the cause of the generals. His argu- 
ments were cogent, and his appeal to the fechugs 
of the people powertul “The assembly was, in- 
deed, 80 wrought upon by his oratory, that when 
he moved that the pmsovers should be brought 
to trial, under the decree of Cannonus, which di- 
rected that any one charged with treason under 
its moat general description of wrong done to 
the people, should be brought to tral before the 
popular assembly, and held in fetters while 
pleading his cause, the motion was carried. Yet 
so fickle were the multitude, that when one Me- 
necles raised some legal objection to this course, 
and put the question between this and the pro- 
position of the council, the majority proved in 
favour of the latter Then it was that the votes 
were taken, and the fatal vase pronounced sen- 
tence of death against their eight victorious 
generals. The mx present were executed. 

Before the sentence of execution was carried 
into effect, Diomedon, one of the condemned 
generals, demanded to be heard. Being per- 
mutted, he exclasmed,—“ Athenians, I wish the 
sentence you have upon us may not prove 
the ruin of the republic. One favour I have to ask 
of you on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
namely, to acquit us before the gods of the vows 
we made to them for you and ourselves. We 
are not in a condition to ape them, and it 
1s to their protection, invoked before the battle, 
we acknowledge that we are indebted for the 
victory gained over the enemy.” This a 
was a touching one to the Grecian breast, and it 
elicited the tears of all who possessed right feel- 
ing; but they were permitted to perish with 
their vows unpaid. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
motives of the accusers of the generals srose 
simply from a desire to have them punished for 


their negiect of the lives of ther troops. This 
was only the instrament which they wielded on 
the oceasion. The secret of the conspiracy was 
party spirit. Among the accused generals, all, 
of whom anything is known, as Pericles, Dio- 
medon, and Thrasyllus, were more or less inti- 
mately connected with Alcibiades, which of itself 
was sufficient to condemn them in the opinion of 
the multitude. Hence 1t was that Theramenes, 
Callixenus, and the other orators who took the 
lead in the p abel: against the generals, 
sought their downfal. They lent themselves as 
tools to the oligarchical party, as 18 rendered 
pretty certain by the sequel of their history — It 
was natural for that party to snppose that after 
their victory the generals would become men of 
Se note in the state, and they might, therefore, 

ave eventually possessed sufficient influence to 
obtain Alcibiades’ recall. Such an event, there- 
fore, being dreaded by his enemies, who were 
also ambitious of power, they deemed it neces- 
sary to provide against it by ponte the death 
of these his victorious fmends. Life appears at 
this period of Grecian history, as it was in the 
days of the Revolution in France, but of a se- 
condary consideration And there appears to 
have been a considerable analogy between these 
two states at the time they committed such enor- 
mities. Asin France so in Athens, there does 
not seem to have been any settled form of go- 
vernment when its citizens conspired against the 
lives of their fellow-citizens It 18 an acknow- 
ledged matter of uncertainty whether the scenes 
described took place under that form of govern- 
ment on which Thucydides pronounced a ligh 
eulogy, or whether the old democracy had been 

reviously restored with all its abuses = Histor 
1a silent on this point; it may be mavsnsitd § 
therefore, that they took place during a struggle 
between the two parties. But this cannot be 
stated as a fact, and hence, leaving the discussion 
which the subject invites, and which could lead 
to no satisiactory conclusion, we pass on to the 
narrative. 

The first histoncal fact presented to siew 18, 
the righteous retmbution which awaited the con- 
spirators. The generals had scarcely been exe- 
cuted, when the truth penctrated through the 
tissue of calumnies with which it had been inter- 
cepted by their enemies. It was discovered that 
ce had fallen victims of party spirit, and indig- 

on was roused against the men who had 
practised on the credulity of the people. A de- 
cree was passed, directing proceedings to be 1n- 
stituted against those who had deceived the 
people, and that they should give sureties for 
atthe tmal. Accordingly, Cal- 
lixenus and four others were impeached and kept 
in c their sureties ; but 11 would seem 
that they fmends who enabled them both to 
evade a trial, and, finally, to make their escape. 
however, was as yet more forta- 
nate. He contrived not only to avoid a legal pro- 
secation, but retained his place in popular favour. 
ar 2 prempreenar ipa reserved for an after date. 
the populace of Athens at this period, Plato 
observes :—* It is an inconstant, 
cruel, suspici 
to the governmen: w nO 
wonder, as it is composed of the dregs of a city, 
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and 1s a monstrous assem without form or 
order” This lively picture will enable the reader 
to understand whence the scenes described arose. 
And he will understand them better if he recalls 
to mind the fallen nature of man. That was the 

d source and spring of these foul actions 
which mar the page of history. To the mind of 
a contemplative Christian they affurd much mat- 
ter for useful reflection. They should cause him 
to hft up his heart with eas to Almighty 
God that he has"¥allen on better days—that his 
lot 18 cast in a land where, enlightened by the 
Book of Revelation, just and equitable principles 
prevail, and where the hydra-headed monster, 
party spimt, 13 not permitted to work the death 
of any member of the community. This 1s a 
triumph over human depravity to which the 
eivilization of the Greeks cannot Jay claim. Let 
us bless God for the Holy Scriptures, by which 
he has bestowed on us these advan 

While these events were transpiring in Athens, 
her fleet rode the sea without a rival. The frag- 
ments of the Peloponnesian navy were confined 
to the ports in which they had taken refuge, and 
the troops were at Chios earning their sustenance 
by labournng 1m the vineyards. The Chians ap- 
pear to have treated them with extreme kind- 
hess, permitting them freely to enjoy the fruits 
of the season. When the winter came on, how- 
ever, these resources failed, and their com- 
mandcr, Eteonicus, not® being able to supply 
them with either food or clothing, many of them 
formed a conspiracy for the overthrow of their 
benefactors. They resolved to make themselves 
inasters of Chios, and it was agreed, that, on the 
day when they intended to carry the plot into 
execution, each should carry a reed for the pur- 
pose of mutual recognition. But this foul crime 
was prevented by the activity of Eteonicus. 
Heanng of 1t, he set out, accompamed by a band 
of fifteen men, armed with daggers, and, as he 
passed through the town, killed the first man be 
met with currying the reed, who happened to be 
suffering from ophthaloa, and had just come 
out of a surgeon's house. On hearing the report 
of this, the conspirators all threw awa eiT 
tokens; and Eteonicus then assembled the Ch- 
ans, and acquainted them of the danger they had 
jast escaped, and exhorted them to releve his 
men, and secure their own lives and property by 
a voluntary subsidy. The Chians supplied him 
with a month's pay to the fleet, and Eteonicus 
took the opportunity of cheering the men with 
language which made them beheve that he was 
ignorant of their design. 

This was not the only result of this adventure. 
Warned by it, the Chians and the other allies of 
aioe on the Asiatic coast held a congress at 
phesus, in which it was resolved to send en 


oys 
to Sparta, with a request that L migh tbe 
appointed to the command of the navy. This 
embassy was accompamed by another Cy- 


rus, having the same end in view; and although 
1t was ngainat the law of Sparta that the same 
person shi hold the office of admral twice, 
an expedient was devised reconciling this 
law with the wishes of the The title of 
admiral was conferred on Aracas; but L: 
was sent out with him, invested by the secret 
orders of the government with supreme authority, 
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It was in the spring of n.c. 405 that Lysander 
arnved at Ephesus. He brought with him bangle 
five galleys, which he had collected from the 


European allies; and he :smmediately sent to 
assemble those which were lying at Chios and 


other ports. While these were refitting, he also 
directed new ones to be built at Atandarus, which 
he was enabled to complete by a fresh supply 
which he obtained from Cyrus. That prince, 
being about this time recalled, bade Lysander, 


before his departure, spare no expense to ensure 
his s ority, for either in the royal treasury, 
or in the prince’s private coffers, he would find 
un resources, At the same time, he not 


only placed a sum of ready money in his hands, 
but assigned the revenues which he drew for his 
private use, from the cities under his government, 
for the prosecution of the war with Athens 

Before Cyrus returned to the Persian coast, he 
cautioned eee not to msk a battle unless his 
forces should be greatly supenor to those of the 
enemy. This caution was not forgotten by Ly- 
sander; for although he proceeded soon after to 
act on the offensive, he sailed to the south coast 
of Caria, in order to avoid a collision with the 
Athenian flect. On Ins passage he touched at 
Miletus, where he established oligarchy , and he 
then continued his voyage to the Ceramic gulf, 
where a town samed Cedrem, mhabited by a 
mixed race of Greeks and barbarians, maintained 
its alhance with Athens. This town he de- 
stroyed, exterminating the men, and consigning 
the women and children to slave After this 
eruel act, Lysander touched at "Rhodes. from 
whence he shaped his course toward the Saronic 

His motive for this appears to have been 
two-fold—partly from a desire of avoiding the 
Athenians stationed at Samos, and partly for the 
parpose of raising his own reputation by the ap- 
pearance of commanding the sea within view of 
the enemy’s shores. He made descents on 

na, Salamis, and even on the coast of Attica 
itself, where he received a visit from Agis. But 
this display only lasted until information of his 
movements reached the Athenian fleet at Samos 
when he discovered that this fleet was in pursuit 
of him, he retired to the Asiatic coast. 

It was about this tame, and perhaps arsing 
from this menace, that three new generals, Me- 
nander, Tydeus, and Cephisodotus, ware associ- 
ated m command with Conon, Philocles, and 
Adimantus. It 1s also probable that it was on 
this occasion that a decree was passed, on the 
motion of Philocles, for mutilating the mers 
who should be taken in the sea-fight which it 
was resolved should take place on the earhiest 
opportunity. This barbarous policy was de- 
signed to counteract the attraction of the Persian 
gold among the Greeks, who had once helped to 
man the Atheman fleets. Hence, 1t was directed 
by this decree, that the prisoners should lose 
their right hands. This was another of the 
downward steps which the Athenians were 
rapidly taking wn their career of political tur- 


On leaving the Athe territory, Lysander sailed 
er eee 
ch aetna Ce 

taken by storm, and given up to pillage; 
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bat the citizens were set at hberty. 1¢ had just 
fallen when the Athenians entered the Helles- 
pont with 180 galicys, and anchored at Eleeus, 
whence, finding that Lampsacus was lost, they 
moved on to Se and then proceeded to a 
place nearly two mules farther to the north, 
called /Egospotamn, facing Lampsacus. The 
Peloponnesian fleet was still in the harbour, and 
Lysander ordered that dispositions for a sea- 
fight should be made, but at the same time di- 
rected that no ship should move from its place. 
The two ficets menaced each other for several 
days, but at length the Athemans, seeing their 
challenge declined, grew careless of the enemy, 
and wandered farcher up the country in quest of 
vietuals, It 18 said that Alcibiades, whose fort 
‘was so aocar this part of the coust that he could 
perecive all that took place from the top of his 
towers, came down to the sea-side, and, pomting 
out to the generals the error they were commit- 
ting, advised them to transfer their camp to 
Sestus, where they would enjoy the same advan- 
tages which the enemy derived at Lampaacus. 
But thw advice was disregarded, chiefly, per- 
haps, because it proceeded from the lips of Alci- 
biades, and, daily growing more negligent of the 
enemy, they at length suffered for that negli- 
gence While thus scattered, Lysander sudden! 
pashed across the channel with his utmost spec 
Ot the six Athenian generals Conon alone was 
on the watch, and his own galley, with eight 
others, were soon manned. But thos only en- 
abled them to make their escape. The rest fell 
into the hands of Lysander, while Thorax and 
hin troops scoured the country, and made the 
greater part of the men prisoners. Seeing all 
lost, Conon sailed away with eight galleys to 
seck an asylum in (‘y prus, which was governed 
by hus friend Evagoras: the ninth, which was 
the Paralus, made for Athens, to carry the 
tidings of utter, irretrievable ruin. 

The sails of the Peloponnesian flect had never 
been spread more proudly than when Lysander 
returned to Lampsacus With him he carried 
ali his prizes and prisoners, including every 
Athenian general except Conon His first care 
was to calla council of the allies to deliberate 
on the fate of the prisoners And this was a 
fearful one Exasperated by the Athenian de- 
cree for the mutilation of the captives, and by 
the recollection that Philocies had ordered the 
crews of an Andnan and a Corinthian vessel 
which had been recently captured, to be thrown 
down a cliff, a general for vengeance was 
raised, and J.ysander readily res to the 
demand. It was resolved that all the Athenan 
begat except Adimantus, who, it appears, 

opposed the barbarous decree, should perish. 
Lysander, after bathing and dressing himself as 
if for sacrifice, gave the signal for slaughter by 
despatching Philocles with his own bands. His 
example was readily followed by the multitude, 
and it 18 calculated that 3,000 Athenians, at the 
lowest computation, thus perished. So cruel is 
the spirit of revenge. 

Lysander had now only to direct the course of 
his victorious fleet, and to take poasession of the 
Greek cities. He first made sd mented! 
Sestaus, and then proceeded to Byzantium 
Chaleedon, which opened their gates to him. 
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He afterwards returned to Lampsacus, where he 
stayed a short time to refit, and then sailed out 
of the t with an armament of 200 
paleys. | In his progress toward the south, 

employment was to settle the govern- 
ment of the cities now subject to his will on an 
oligarchical model, which enabled him to place 
the whole authority in the hands of those who 
were in his interests. A council of ten, or, as 
it was commonly called, a decarchy, was the 
ordinary 
polity. Such a change was wrought at Lesbos, 
and, while here, Lysander despatched Eteonicus 
with ten galleys to the coast of Thrace, where 
every town subject to Athens submitted. There 
was not a town throughout Greece and the 
JEgean which entertained a thought of resinst- 
ance. Samos alone resolved to maintain itself 
in open defiance of his power, but, taking no 
notice of this demonstration of impotent enmity, 
he sent to Agis and to Sparta to announce his 
approach, and not long after, while the land 
forces of the Peloponnesian confederacy en- 
camped in the groves of the Academy, he him- 
self appeared with 150 galleys before the mouth 
of the Pirseus. 

It was in the dead of the night when the Pa- 
ralus arrived at Athens with its heavy tidings. 
They soon, however, spread from Pireus to the 
upper city, for the wail of gnef and despair, as 
it from mouth to mouth, was loud and 
deep. The streets and the public places were 
rapidly filled with groups of citizens who as- 
sembled to learn or deplore the fate of ther 
fmends and their country. It appeared certain 
that the cause of Athens was for ever lost, yet 
it wos deemed possible that a show of desperate 
resolution might induce the conquerors to con- 
tent themselves with such terms as would leave 
the state, though shorn of its power, still in the 
pa bt here of internal freedom Hence it was 
resolved, in an assembly held in the morning, to 
block up the entrance of all the harbours but 
one, and to take all the precautions necessary to 
sustain a siege. In this attitude they awaited 
the arrival of the victors. 

Shortly after the appearance of Lysander, ne- 
gotiations were opened with the besiegers, and 
terms of peace were proposed. They were, in 
the main, reasonable and moderate , but one de- 
mand was fatal to their adoption It was re- 

uired by the conquerors that the long walls 

ould be pulled down to the length of above a 
mule on each side, and this was universally op- 
posed by the two leading parties, by the demo- 
crats because they were their very bulwarks, 
and the concession required nothing less than 
the sacrifice of the constitution, and by the oh- 

whose hopes had been revived by the 
public calamity, because they foresaw that oppo- 
sition to these terms would end in the final ruin 
of democracy. Cleophon, it appears, was the 
foremost to oppose the demands of the enemy ; 
and Aschines reports that he was so violent on 
the oecasion, ag to threaten to stab any one who 
should make mention of the name of peace. 

During this year it seems certain that the 
counci] at Athens was chiefly filled with men 
subservient to the views of the oligarchs. Ar- 
chestratus was one of its members; and he, 


substitute for all the ancient forms of ; might attain their desire. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF KOTIUM 


" having declared himself in favour of the enemy's 


‘ offers, was put in prison, while a decree was 

pei acta any one to renew this proposal. 
| These measures seem chiefly to have been dic- 
| tated by the oligarchs, whose ain was to pros- 

trate Athens to its rule. Hence it was that they 
| went hand in hand with the democracy on this 

occasion. It was deemed by them the surest 
| Toad to power, and they but little what de- 

solation was caused in Athens so that they 
And yet all their 
( movements were made with a show of concern 
| for the national honour. It was from such mo- 
‘tives that they opposed the demolition of the 
_ long walla; and the urgency of the public dan- 

ger furnished a fair pretext for suggesting a mea- 
sure, Which, while it was professedly demngned 
{ to promote concord and alla 


discontent, was 
designed, in reality, to stren 


en the oligarchi- 


cal faction One Patrochdes moved a decree 
which restored many citizens who had been 
wholly, or partially disfranchised, to the full en- 


joyment of their political mghts. It does not 
appear that any exiles were recalled by this de- 
cree, which marks the extreme caution of the 
oligarchical faction not to excite the jealousy of 
the people. It seems probable, however, that 
Critias, who had long been absent from Athens, 
returned through this decree; and on his ar- 
rival, became the leader of the oligarchical fac- 
tion, and gained the confidence of the clubs 
which still formed its principal stre Un- 
der his guidance, the oligarchical faction so 
swelled its numbers, and obtained such influence 
in the state, that at length they only waited for 
an opportunity of striking a decisive blow. 

It seems scarcely credible that while the 
enemy was knocking at the gates of Athens, 
while certain ruin hung impending over her 
temples and her homes, such unworthy motives 
should sway her citizens. The love of power 
must indeed have been dominant in their hearts 
that they should thus act. Men swayed by just 
and honest principles would have scorned such 
unworthy proceedings, and have umted with 
ardour 1n obtaining the welfare of their country. 
But honest patriots were, at this date, rare at 
Athens. Self-interest swayed and degraded all 
the people 

It was on a solid foundation that the oligarchs 
built their hopes of tramphnog upon democracy. 
Athens was not prepared to meet a long siege, 
and scarcity soon began to be felt. Then it was 
that the Athenians began of themselves to think 
of negotiation. Envoys were sent to Agis to 
propose alliance with Sparta, without any con- 
dition but that of retaining the walls and Pires. 
Agis directed them to resort to Sparta; but on 
the borders of Laconia they were stopped by a 
m from the ephori, who called upon them 
to state the proposal which they brought; and 
who, on hearing it, ordered them to depart, 
and not to return unt] they should be better ad- 
vised. This answer created general od 
dency at Athens; buat none yet ven to 
aicong concession to the first terms offered by 


While Athens was in this state of suspense, 
Theramenes devised means of from the 
city; and he untended to remain away it tall 
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the storm was over. It was generally deemed | 
necessary that some step should be taken , and 
Theramenes offered to go to Lysander and 
ascertain the real intentions of Sparta, and the 
object for which she insisted on the demolttion of ! 
the long walls. proposition was warmly 
opposed by several speakers; but it was finally 
adopted, and he set out, designing not to return 
until the city should have been reduced to a 
state of w ess which would leave it no 
choice as to any conditions that might be of- 
fered, or his own partisans should have gained 
undisputed amare 

Theramenes stayed upwards of three months 
in the camp of the enemy; and, doubtless, 
made use of this opportunity of communicating 
the plans of the oligarchs to Lysander. In the 
meantime, Athens was the scene of violent tu- 
malts. The oligarchical faction was actively 
employed in extending its influence and remov- 
ing or overawing its adversanes. Their boldest 
adversary, Cleophon, fell before them It ap- 
pears that he held some muihtary office, which 
afforded a pretext for charging him with neglect 
of duty; and on this charge he was tned by Ins 
enemies, condemned, and put to death This 
trumph of party hastened the return of Thera- 
menes. On his arnval, he announced that he 
had been till then detained by Lysander, and 
had at last been directed to apply to the go- 
vernment at Sparta, which could alone possess 
authority to decide such questions It was not 
a tame for scrutinizing the conduct of Thera- 
menes, for famine was raging throughout Athens, 
and therefore he was sent with nine colleagues to 
Sparta, invested with full powers. Ab before, 
this embassy was stopped by a message from the 
ephori; but it was permitted to proceed on de- 
claring itself authonzed to conclude a definitive 
treaty. 

On the arrival of Theramenes and _ his col- 
leagues at Sparta, an assembly was held to d- 
liberate on the terms which should be granted 
to the vanquished enemy It was attended by 
deputies from the allied states, many of whom 
urged the Spartans to exercise the right of con- 
quest to its utmost extent—to exterminate 
Athens from the face of Greece. Among these 
were the allies of Corinth and Thebes. But the 
Spartans, if not too generous, were at least too 
pce to gratify the resentment of their allies 

y this impolitic and inhuman revenge. They 
declared that they would not consent to extirpate 
a people which had once rendered great services 
to Greece when surrounded danger, and 
they finally dismissed the envoys with these con- 
ditions :—“ That not only the long 
walls, but the fortifications of Pireus should 
be destroyed; that every ship, except twelve, 
should be delivered up, that the exiles should 


be pidgin and that poe should be sapere 
to confederacy "— 18, 
should be subjected to Sparta. 

At the time of the return of Theramenes and 
his colleagues, famine was extending its ravages 
with fearful rapidity. The multitude were 
therefore prepared to accept terms of peace at 
any price. Still, when the assembly met to re- 
ceive and deliberate on the report of the em- 
bassy, many, ucloding some of the generals and 


other officers, opposed the terms. But Thera- 
menes and his party were now sufficiently 
strong to bear down all opposition. These men 
were charged with a conspiracy to obstruct the 
peace, and were all . and committed to 
prison for trial. After this, the treaty was 
sap ce and Lysander sailed into Pireeus. 
he first objects of Lysander were the demo- 
hition of the long walls and the fortifications of 
the port. The work of destruction commenced 
in the midst of joyous music The foreigners 
were crowned with chaplets, as for a festival, 
they deeming that day the beginning of hberty 
to Greece Their triumph was shared by a 
band of Athentan exiles, who saw with the oli- 
garchs at large, in this their country’s deepest 
hunulhation, the beginning of their power and 
the enrnest of thetr revenge To them rt was a 
day no less welcome than to Sparta and her 
allies, who had long felt Athens a ptercing thorn 
in their sides 
This work of destruction being effected, Agis 
returned to Sparta with the Peloponnesian army, 
including the garrison of Decclen ; and Ly sander 
ducted the fleet to Samos The people of 
that island sustained a nmiege for rome time, but 
at length at capitulated, upon condition that 
they should be permitted to depart in safety 
whither they pleased = They carned with them 
nly the appare] they wore their lands, housea, 
slaves, cattle, and all they had possessed, were 
given to the olgarchical faction After this, 
Lysander dismissed hi alhes, and returned to 
Sparta 
Such was the consummation of this most fear- 
ful war--a war which, for inveteravy and dura- 
tion, has no parallel in the pages of history. 
How many of the sons of Greece perished in its 
baneful strife! But it was a war that was not 
only to be deplored on this account it was de- 
structive in its moral still more than its political 
consequences Under its influence party spimt 
had usurped the place of patriotic fecling, and 
national prejudice that of national energy. The 
very nature of the war Iced to fatal cvila  Al- 
though Greece was divided into several states, 
each having their own laws and institutions, yet, 
strictly speaking, it was a civil war, than which 
nothing is 80 disastrous to a country, nothing so 
destructive to its prosperity, nothing so demo- 
ralising and degrading to a community When 
the hand of neighbour 18 raised against neigh- 
bour,—that of the father against the son, and of 
the son against the father,—of the brother against 
the brother, and of the servant against his mas- 
ter,—such aconflict must ever end in confusion 
and destruction. This truth 1s conveyed through- 
out the whole narrative of this dread struggle. 
And yet the actors in it learned not windom. 
for one peace-loving man hke Nicias, there were 
a thousand hke Alcibiades, whose cry was for 
war. And for what was the cry’ For glory— 
a glory which never yet has imparted sat: 
tion to the mind. It 1s melancholy, 1n perusing 
the records of to observe how univer- 
sally depraved is the nature of man. Each spring 
of buman action 1s turhid and corrupt. 
To the sons of Greece, at this period, the 
language of the concerning Javan, their 
ancestor, may weil be applhed — 
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“Then 2 opening field they proudly trod, mis, and hence it was that they sold the mate- 
Forsook the worship and the ways of : nals of the magnificent arsenal, which had cost 
Reand the wide world pursued the phantom Fame, =. shonsand ts in building, for less than a 


E 


_— oe Me “sonzosu ke¥ third of that sum, to a contractor who 


to demolish and clear it away. 
For a bref period the i of the 
Thirty were generally acceptable. Even ther 
first prosecutions, being directed against a class 
CHAPTER XXL of men held in universal contempt, nunel the 
informers, or sycophants, as they were ed at 
FINAN WAR TO THE RESTORATION OF DEMO dusted’ Cr te mud of these pests of exciety, who 
desired to be rid of these pests of society, w 
CRALY AT ATRENS had gained an infamous hvelihood by the extor- 
B.¢ 40141—403, tion which they practised on wealthy and timid 
citizens, but the form of Rroceoding by which 
Berone Lysander departed for Samos, he as- they were condemned gave cause to fear that the 
sisted the oligarchs in overthrowing the Athe- innocent might one day be exposed to the same 
mian constitution. A day was appointed foran fate Two tables were placed in front of the 
assembly, to consider the question of reform, benches which they occupied, to receive the 
and when that day arrived, Theramenes proposed balls or tokens by which the counsellors declared 
that the supreme power should be lodged with their verdict, and which were openly deposited 
thirty persons, who should be authorized to draw on the board, so that the Thirty might see which 
up a new code of law» The nature and the way every man voted By this means, there- 
tendency of this proposition were sufficiently ip- fore, the voters were under control, and as the 
telligible to the assembly, and the murmur of Thirty soon made themselves objects of terror, 
disapprobation was heard, but Theramenes whatever victim they might select from the 
treated it with contemptuous defiance, and Ly- ranks of the citizens was sure to be destroyed. 
sander referred to his troops, and all was hushed. The first victims judicially murdered by the 
The propontion of Theramenes was adopted Thirty were those persons who had been ar- 
without farther hesitation, and the Thirty were rested for expressing their attachment to the 
appointed. Their names were Polyarches, Cri- constitution. These were charged with a con- 
tias, Melobius, Euchdas, Hippolochus, Hicro, spiracy against the state, and were executed. At 
Mnesilochus, Chremo, Theramenes, Dniocles, this point some of the Thirty would have stop- 
Aresas, Phodrias, Cherilaus, Piso, Aniwtius, ped, but the majority, and above all Criuas, 
Sophocles, Eratosthenes, Charicles, Onomacles, exhibited greater bloodthirstiness. and perhaps 
Theognis, /Eschincs, ‘Theogenes, Cleomedes, they might, by this tame, have thought it ncces- 
Erasistratus, Phido, Dracontides, Eumathes, sary to crush the multtude, lest the multitude 
Aristoteles, Hippomachus, and Mnesithides Be- should crush them This appears to be indicated 
sides these, albu, a board of Ten was appointed by their precautionary measure of sending to 
to govern Pirmus Sparta for a body of troops to garrison the cita- 
“he real character of the donmnnation of the dl These were obtained the ephor sent the 
Thirty was svon unfolded = Their first care was force they desired under the command of Calh- 
to provide themselves with instruments suited to hus, who was invested with the authority of 
their purpose. Every important post was filled —harmost. 
with their creatures, and the council soon became The arrival of Callibius released Crtias and 
the sole tribunal for state trials. Although in- his colleagues from all restraints imposed on 
vested with full powers to new model the whole them by the fers of their fellow-citizens , and a 
constitution at their pleasure, yet they did not piece of good service they did him soon after his 
use this privilege to its full extent. They availed arrival enabled them to exereise the wantonness 
themselves, from time to time, of this branch of of tyranny to their heart's desire. An Athenian, 
their authority, to promulgate lawsorregulations named Autolycus, of good family and condition, 
of police, either by way of caution or pretext; and having offended Callibius, he, according to Spar- 
they exercised a censorious control over the vc- tan usage, rased his truncheon to stnke him; 
cupations and conduct of their subjects, but 1t but Autolychus prevented the blow by bringing 
seems to have been the farthest from their him to the ground. For this act of self-defence, 
ts to publish any code of laws which might the Thirty soon after gratified Calhbius by put- 
limit their power ting Autolycus to death; and they were re- 
Strange as it may appear, the leading am of warded, in their turn, by Callibius, who placed 
the Thirty was, to reduce Athens to the rank of his troops at their di» for the of 
& petty town, cut off from the city, without colo- d whomsoever they would to 
nies or commerce, and to render her incapable he number of victims now offered up at the 
of remene the will, or exciting the jealousy of shrine of oligarchy became fearfully t Ce 
8 t seems unnatural that Athenians tizens of all orders and ranks perished: who- 
, should treat their parent city thas, but in this ever opposed their injustice and violence became 
alone was the safety of the oligarchs; and this, their victims; and riches were a crime that never 
therefore, was the line of policy adopted by the failed of drawing a sentence upon their owners, 
‘Thirty. Hence it was that they altered the | that the Thirty mght divide the prey. The 
pokuon of the bema, from which the orators | scence which were daly transacted were the very 
addressed the assembly in the Pn) x, that it might } ant: of those committed m that period of 


‘no longer command a view of the sea and Sala- history called “The Reign of Terror.” 


TO THE RESTORATION OF DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, 


All stood aghast, and asked where these execu- 
tions woukl end ? what were the motives of the 
executioners? and what form of government 


would at length be established ? 
Some hght may be thrown on the policy of 
the oligarchs by the case of Leon, of Salamis, 


who, together with a great number of his towns- 
men, were dragged from their homes, and con- 
ne to the seonaionaay weil : 
garrison they had begun to dispense 
with the assistance of the council. and esa was 
pat to death without any form of trial. But in 
is case they did not use the aid of foreign 
troops. In order to implicate Athenians of the op- 
posite party in the guilt and odium of their pro- 
ceedings, when they resolved on his destruction, 
they sent for Socrates and four other persons, and 
ordered them to go and fetch him from Salamis. 
As his innocence was equally manifest with the 
fate that awaited him, Socrates, on leaving the 
presence of the Thirty, returned home The 
rest were mean enough to execute their com- 
m1ss10n. 

It appears that Theramenes was early aware 
of the danger into which his colleagues were 
rushing ; as soon, therefore, as he discovered the 
effect which these thnce-multiphed executions 
had upon the people, he remonstrated with Cr- 
tias on the 1mprudence of creating enemivs, by 
putting men to death, fur no other reason than 
because they had filled eminent stations or per- 
formed signal services under the democracy 
Critias contended that they were ina position 
which could only be maintained by terror, and ' 
that every man not in their interests must be | 
treated as an enemy. ‘This argument satisfied 
Theramenes for the time, but as the decds of { 
blood increased with fearful rapidity, and as the 
murmurs of the citizens began to find vent in 
private circles, he again warned his colleagues 
that it would be impossible for the oligarchy to 
subsist long on its present basis. His advice 
was now heeded; but, at the same time, recol- 
lecting that Theramenes might be meditating 
pone himself at the head of a new revolution, 
as in the days of the Four Hundred, they deter- 
mined to strengthen themselves by an expedient 
similar to that which had been adopted by the 
former oligarchy. They made out a list of three 
thousand citizens, who were to enjoy some 
kind of franchise not defined, but whose most 
important privilege was, that none of them should 
be put to death without a trial before the counci! 
The rest of the community were outlawed, and 
left to the mercy of the Thirty, who might deal 
with them and their property as they thought 
fit. That they might not be able to defend them- 
selves from the effects of this most cruel measure, 
under a pretext of a review, all the citizens were 
deprived of their arms, except the knights and 
the three thousand. 

The Thirty deeming themselves secure now 
yore 8 mee Sertber 1m crime: Being 1n want of 

to su the Spartan garnson, 1t was 
suggested by Bo and TE is, that several of 
the remdent aliens were known to be ill-affected 
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the wealthy aliens assigned to him, whom they 
should put to death, and of whose property they 
should take possession. On hearing this mon- 
strous proposition, Theramenes observed, that 
the Sycophants, who had rendered democracy 
odious, had never taken away both money and 
hfe, and he apprehended that such s measure 
would render the aliens hostile to the govern- 
ment. His coll es, however, were not dis- 
posed to listen to the morality of the question, or 
to fear provoking the aliens, and the proposition 
was adopted Theramenes himself was invited to 
single out his prey with the rest, but he refused 
to stain ns hands with r:nnocent blood, which w 
a redeeming point in his character. 

It was resolved to begin this work by takin 
ten lives, and, for the sake of covering the re 
motive, two of the victims were to be poor men, 
who would therefore be sapposed to have suffered 
for some political offence. One scene only in 
ths act 1s handed down to us, but that, doubt- 
less, a» the counterpart of the rest. Cephalus, a 
Syracusan, had been mduced by Pericles, and 
by tacthon in his own state, tomngrate to Athens, 
Two of his sons, Lysiae and Polemarchus, bad 
afterwards yomed the colomats sent out to Thurii, 
where the tormer, then a boy of fourteen, found 
opportunity of culating his talent for oratory, 
under the guidance of emiment orators. When 
the disasters of the Athemans in Sicily had ruined 
thetr interests on the coasts of the HItabot cities, 
Lyeias and hin brother were compelled to retarn 
to Athens, then under the rule of the Four Hun- 
dred, Here they carried on ao flournshing manu- 
facture of shields, employing 120 slaves as work- 
nen, By their opulence they were enabled to 
contribute largely to the service of their adopted 
country But their opulence proved the cause of 
their ruin it exeited the cupidity of the Thirty, 
and they were, therefore, selected among the 
first victims devoted to destruction on the mo- 
tion of Piso and Theognis. Piso himself under- 
took to seize Lysias and his property. Ile was 
at supper when Piso entered, and he was imme- 
diatily arrested by him, while Melohius and 
Moesithides procecded to take possession of the 
manufactory. Lysias prevailed on Piso, by a 
bribe, to promise to rave his life; but, notwith- 
standing the most solemn oaths, after having 
seized all the gold in his coffers, he gave him up 
to the custody of Mclobius and Mnesithides He 
was led by them to the house of one Damnippus, 
where Theognis was eerie some other pri- 
soners, and to whose charge he was consigned. 
Damuippus happened to be his friend, and while 
he was endeavouring to bnbe Theognis, who 
was known to be vulnerable on that point, Lysias 
made his escape, and embarked for Megara. His 
brother Polemarchus, however, was not so for- 
tunate he was compelled to swallow the hem- 
lock draught, which was the ordinary mode of 
capital punishment, and the whole of his property. 
was confiscated, the very ear-nvgs of his w 
being brutally torn from her by Melobius. 

Guilt 1s ever impatient of a monitor. Henee, 
after these transactions, the colleagues of Thera- 
menes resolved to rid themselves of him. Ac- 
cordingly, they concerted a plan for an 
attack upon him, and, to ensure ste succesé, 

the council-chamber with a bend of 


the most daring of their fallowers, armed 
With Critins stood forward as the 
accuser of Theramenes. He vindicated the fre- 

enlarged the 


mency of the executions, upon 
benches of the existing constitution, and, finally, 
charged Theramenes with being a traitor, and 
an enemy to oligarchy. Theramenes replied at 
length to Critsas; and he so demonstrated the 
expediency of the measures which he had always 
advocated, and the iniquity and of those 
by bis accuser, that the majority of the 

cil were in bis favour. This was a critical 
situation for Critias to be placed in, for his own 
ruin would scarcely fail to follow the acquittal of 
Theramencs. But his instruments were at the 
door, After conferring a few moments with the 
Thirty, he called 1n his armed auxiliaries, and 
he then told the councillors, that he thought he 
should be wanting 1n the duty of his station if he 
suffered his friends to be misled; and that the 
persons they now saw before them would not 
suffer a man who aimed at the ruin of the oli- 
garchy to escape with impunity He added 
“In the new code it is enacted, that none of the 
Three Thousand shall be put to death except by 
a sentence of the council, but that all who are 
not included in that list may be sent to execution 
without any form of tral by the Thirty I, 
therefore, with the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, strike the name of Theramenes from 
the list, and condemn him to death.” 

On hearing this sentence, Theramenes rushed 
to the altar of Vesta, which stood in the middle 
of the room, and conjured the Couneil not to 
allow Critias thus to dis of life, but to claim 
the benefit of a legal trial] both for him and them- 
selves, ‘“ As for this altar,” he observed, “I 
know it will not protect me ‘I have only fled to 
it that the impicty of my enemies may become as 
manifest as ther injustiwe And yet FE cannot 
but wonder that you, who know that your own 
names may just as casily be erased a8 mune, 
should abandon me to the pleasure of Critias.” 

Theramenes had proceeded thus far 10 his ap- 
peal when the herald of the Thirty sammoned in 
the ministers of penal justice, called the Eleven 
They entered with their attendants, headed by 
Satyras, the most reckless instrument of the 
Thirty ; and Critias bade them apprehend The- 
ramenes, who had been lawfully condemned, and 
lead him sway to punishment. Accordingly, 
Theramences was dragged away from the altar, 
and harried across the agora to prison, Arniv- 
ing there, the hemlock cup was given him, and, 
when he had taken its contents, he dashed the 
Jast drop on the nd, 1n imitation of s sportive 
convivial usage, in which the player accompanied 
the sound of the falling hquor, which he threw 
into another vessel or on the ground, with the 
name of the object of his affections, and added, 
«“ This libation is for my beloved Critias.” 

Such was the end of Theramenes. He had 
before treacherously encompassed the death of 
rivals, and now he fell before a rival His death 
was one é@the most awfulon record. Thought- 
less and light-hearted he might be, and profane 
historians may hence exalt his name, as Xeno- 

m does in glowing colours ; but when a man 
is on the borders of eternity it becomes him to 
be serious. Yet Theramenes is to be had in 
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honour for the bold atand he made against the 
atrocious deeds committed by his colleagues. 
And this will a more manifest when viewed 
in connexion with their after deeds. 

from all restraint, they now to bolder 
measures. Every one who was not on the list of 
the Three Thousand was prohibited from enter- 
ing the city, and emissaries were sent out to 
seize the persons and confiscate the of 
the citizens who were, through that prohibition, 
scattered ver Attica. There was at nO 
safety for them but in exile, whence Argos, 
Megara, and Thebes, were soon crowded with 
Athenian wanderers. The ven ce of the oh- 
garchs would have followed them thither, for, 
pene | prernig their proximity to them, they 
applied to the Spartan government to interpose, 
for the purpose of averting future danger; and 
the Spartans issued an edict which empowered 
the Thirty to arrest the exiles in every Greek 
city, but at Argos, and Thebes, and probably m 
other cities, they were protected, sheltered, and 
entertaimed by the citizens. The Thebans, espe- 
bigs exhibited a noble contempt for the Spartan 
proclamation, by issuing a counter decree, direct- 
ing that the persecuted Athenians should be re- 
ceived 1n all the Beotian towns, that if any one 
should attempt to force them away, every 

tran should lend his aid to rescue them , and that 
they should not be obstructed in any expedition 
they might undertake against the oligarchy at 
Athens. This measure, however, it 18s to be 
feared, was not dictated so much by justice or 
compassion toward the exiles, as by peat and 
resentment toward Sparta, for the Thebans had 
hoped to share in the spoils of Decelea, and the 
treasures captured by Lysander, and had been 
disappointed Sparta wa» the strongest, and ap- 
propriated all to her own purposes. 

It would appear that at an early period of the 
government of the Thirty Tyrants many eyes 
were fixed on Alcibades as a dehverer But 
their hope was soon cut off Alcibiades had been 
driven from his Thracian fortress by the terror 
of the Spartans, then masters of the Hellespont, 
and had acquired a settlement under the protec- 
tion of Pharnabazus, 1n the httle village of Gry - 
nium, in Phry Here for a time he lived un- 
molested, but at length he was cut off by a 
violent death. A bouse in which he slept was 
set on fire in the mght, and, when he rushed ont, 
he found himself surrounded by barbarians, who 
despatched him with their missiles. 

he accounts which the ancients give of the 
immediate occasion of this event are various, and 
it 1s now impossible to ascertain the truth. The 
most probable, however, 18, that the Spartan go- 
vernment required the exile’s hfe, either to secure 
itself and its Athenian friends, or to the 
animosity of And yet the compliance of 
Pharnabazus with such a requisition 18 not easily 
reconciled with his hitherto recorded manly and 
open character. The account must, therefore, 
still remain involved in mystery. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades: a man whose 
character ted in the 
vicissitades of bis life and fortune, and who, 
th adorned with the advantages of birth, 
wealth, valour, and eloquence, and endowed with 
rare gifts of nature and art, was yet so deficient 
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in discretion and probity; as to invoive his coun- 
try in the see: mities. His death is 
strongly marked with the lines of retributive 
justice. He fell before he had attained his for- 
tieth year. 
«¢ Evil shall hunt the violent man te overthrow him.” 
Ps cxi. il. 


Although the hope of the exiles was cut off, 
as Alcibiades, yet a delivarer was at 
hand. Am those whom the tyranny of the 
Thirty had early driven into exile was hoy hay abc 
las, son of Lycus, whose name has alread n 
conspicuous in this history He was at Thebes 
when their tyranny began to drive the citizens 
into exile by hundreds, and the temper then 
prevailing io that city encouraged him to under- 
take the deliverance of his country. Accord- 
ingly, having obtained a small supply of arms 
and money from the Thebans, he crossed the 
border with a band of seventy refugees, and 
seized the fortress of Phyle, which stood on an 
eminence projecting from the side of Mount 
Parnes, about twelve or thirteen miles from 
Athens. 

Such an enterprise appears at first view to 
bear the stamp of a rash adventure And so 
the Thirty looked upon :t. Confident that they 
should soon be able to crush so feeble an enemy, 
they marched against them with the Three 
Thousand and their equestrian partisans Ap» 
soon as they arrived at the foot of the hill of 
Phyle, the younger troops were directed to 
attack the fortress. But this assault was re- 
pulsed, and as they were proceeding to reduce 
the place by blockade, a heavy fall of snow com- 
pelled them to abandon the deugn and return 
into the city. In their retreat, Thrasybulus and 
his little band fell upon their rear, and cut off a 
number of the camp-followers, and made them- 
selves masters of part of the baggage. 

After their mischance at Phyle, the Thirty 
seem to have apprehended nothing from the gar- 
rison beyond excursions for plunder. To pre- 
vent this, they sent out the Spartan auxihanes 
with two squadrons of horse, who encamped in 
some covered with wood or bushes. By 
this time the force of Thrasybulus had increased 
from seventy to seven hundred , and with these 
he fell upon the auxilaries at daybreak, when 
they were for the most part dispersed at a dis- 
tance from their arms, and killed 120 of the in- 
fantry, and put the rest to flight. Then, after 
erecting a trophy, and collecting all the arms of 
the vanquished he could find, he returned to 


Phyle. 
‘The Thirty now began to be alarmed. They 


saw that it was possible they might be dis- 
lodged from Athens, and determined to provide 
themselves with another place of . To 


effect this, one of the most atrocious crimes on 


record was committed by them. At the :nsti- 
gation of Critias, he and his colleagues, with 


their cavalry, proceeded to Eleusis, with the pro- 
fessed intention of inspecting and registering the 


ili force of the place, under the of 
providiog for its defence. Their fllevad eee 
posted by the sea-side. near a postern, 
which eitizens of the best condition were 
ordered to pass, and they were al] arrested. The 
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same scene was acted at Salamis, and three hun- 
dred prisoners were carried to Athens, as the 
fruit of this ex ion, to be immolated. They 
all perished the pretence that such a step 
was necessary for the preservation of the consti- 
tution. : 

Four days after his victory, Thrasybulus, 
having increased his numbers to one thoussnd 
men, marched by night into Pireus, where he 
found the whole Deore ready to aid him. 
The Thirty immediately assembled their forces, 
and issued from the city. Thrasybalus did not 
attempt to repel the enemy, but awaited their 
approach on a road which led up the hill of 
Munychis. As they drew near, Thrasybulus 
came forward, and animated his men by the re- 
collection of their recent success, and the pros- 
pect of a just vengeance. Pointing to the ad- 
vaneing ranks at the foot of the hill, he exhorted 
them to seize the propitious moment, in which 
vietory was certain, and death glorious. As he 
ceased, a soothsayer, by whom he was attended, 
enjoined his fnends not to begin till one of their 
sidv should be slain or wounded, assuring them 
thut the result would be happy for them, though 
fatal to himself To fulfil his own prediction, 
he rushed forward to charge the advancing foe, 
and perished, and then the battle began. The 
issue was not long doubtful. The troops of the 
Thirty fled before the shower of missiles which 
poured down upon them from Munychia, and 
were pursued into the plain. The humanity of 
the victors prevented a great slaughter ily 
seventy of the common men were slain; but the 
day was rendercadl memorable for the death of 
that vile and detestable leader of the Thirty, 
Crnuas, his colleague Hippomachus, and his 
kinsman Charmides, one of the Ten of the 
Pirous. 

The troops of Thrasybulus, with a noble ten- 
derness, abstained from stmpping their slain 
countrymen, except of their arms The resti- 
tution of their bodies led to an interchange of 
words between the adverse ranks. Cleocritus, 
herald of the Mystenes, took the opportunity of 
proclaiming silence, and then of addressing an 
affecting remonstrance on the part of the exiles 
to their adversaries. ‘“ Why,” he asked, “do 
you drive us from our homes? Why seek the 
lives of your fellow-citizens ?—of men who have 
never wronged you, and who have shared with 
you your holiest sanctuaries and sacrifices, your 
most cheerful festivals, the pursuits of peace, and 
the dangers of war? Even m this unnatural 
civil war, excited and fomented by muscreants, 
who have shed more blood mn the course of eight 
months than the Peloponnesians in ten years of 
war, we have lamented your misfortunes alike 
with our own; nor 1s there a man whom you 
have left on the field of battle over whom we 
have not wept with their friends.” 

Dreading the effect of a proclamation so well 
calculated to sow the seeds of disaffection among 
their troops, the commanders led them : 
to the city. Notwithstanding, this proclamation 


had its effect upon the minds of the multitode. 
On the next day, the remaming members of the 


met, and consulted concerning their 
affairs, while the Three heseage tebe ae oar 
ing in various parts of the city. Those who 
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position to the utmost 
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been forward-in the late violences advocated op- | supplies by sea. 


They now saw nothing before 


against Thrasybulus and | them but a repetition of the miseries which had 


the exiles; but the majority, being less ob- | preceded the capitulation of Athens, and a renewal 
noxious, insisted on the necessity of an accom- of the scenes that followed ; but relief came from 


modation. With these different views an assem- 
bly was held, in which the Thirty were deposed, 
and a new College of Ten, ane from each tribe, 
appointed in their stead. Two of the Thirty, 





a quarter to which they could least have looked 
for 1t—from Sparta! 

At this time the snuecess, fame, honours, and 
influence of Lysander, had excited jealousy in 


and Eratesthenes, became members of ths | the breasts of several of the oe = of 
e 


new college , but the rest retired with their most _ Sparta. Their very kings and ephon 


devoted partisans to Eleusis. 
It was known that the men thus raised to 
wer were bitter enemies of Critias, and 1t was 
ped that an accommodation would follow ; 
and Phido earnestly advocated such a measure, 
as one which could alone heal the wounds of 
Athens. It was soon discovered, however, that 
these hopes were groundless, and that the Ten 
were resolved to overpower the exiles in Pirwus, 
and to exclude the faction of Eleusis. Thrasy- 
bulua, therefore, made Laid sadapetrg fur prosecut- 
ing hin success He was the more incited to this 
because the former inhabitants of Athens, of 
every rank and order, now flocked to his standard. 
For the most part, however, they brought only 
their persons to his aid. They had been dis- 
armed by Critias, and, therefore, had nu means 
of self-defence. But this deficiency was u- 
ally supplied by the liberal contributions of the 
wealthier citizens, and by the active ingenuity of 
the rest. Thus, Lysias, out of the wreck of his 
fortune, and, perhaps, aided by foreigners, sup- 
phed his friends with 200 shields, 2000 drachmas, 
and 300 mercenanes. The men, also, substituted 
shields of wood or wicker, whitened over, for 
metal armour; and, in the course of ten days, a 
numerous body of heavy and hght infantry was 
realy to take the field, and they began to make 
foraging excurmons from Pirmus Every day 
the exiles gained new strength and spirits, and 
they at Jength ventured to bring engines against 
the walls; and, to retard their approuch, the be- 
sieged barricaded the road leading to the city 
from the Lyceum with great blocks of stone 
The danger became so pressing, that the Ten 
deputed Phido to seek assistance from Sparta. 
Envoys were sent at the same time thither, and, 
with the hke objects, by the Eleusimian faction, 
whence 1t seems probable that they had composed 
their differences with the oligarchs at Athena. 
Phido was supported in his application by Ly- 
sander, and though the governmen? declined 
sending out an army, he succeeded in procuring 


ing permission to raise troops for the purpose of 
rea 4 sh the insurrection. At the same time 
his brother, Libys, was created admiral, and was 
ordered to blockade Pirzus , and Lysander ob- 
tained a loan of 100 talents from the Spartan 
treasury for Phido’s colleagues. 

Lysander repaired to Eleusis, and soon at- 
tracted a large body of Peloponnesian troope into 
his service. This was a natural consequence 
of the long war which had just concluded. Muh- 


| tary adventurers now abounded in all parts of 


Greece, and they were very willing to take up 
arms again for a subsistence. War had become 
their trade; and hence Lysander was soon ena- 
bled to confine the exiles within Pireus, while 


bus brother Libys prevented them from receiving 
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t them- 
selves insignificant when compared with him: 
hence it was mpd dase that his new expedi- 
tion was ove in which the state had no interest, 
and could only serve his private ends, by show- 
ing the importance of his patronage to the faction 

ing at Athens. The suggestion was plausible ; 
and soon after his departure measures were con- 
certed by Pausanias, with three of the ephont, for 
baffling his enterpmse. They did not deem it 
expedient, however, to announce any change in 
the policy of Sparta toward the Athemian par- 
ties, but agreed to send Pausanias at the head 
of an army into Attica, with the avowed pur- 
pose of co-operating with Lysander, bat with 
the secret intention of defeating his purpose. 
Accordingly, Pausamas collected a large army, 
marched into Attica, and encamped near Pirzus, 
as if to carry on the siege in conjunction with Ly - 
sander On his arrmval he ordered the chefs of 
the exiles to disband their forces, but as he did not 
disclose his friendly intentions, they refused com- 
phance Hv then made a feint of attempting to 
storm the town, but retired at the first show of 
resistance. the next day he advanced with the 
professed design of reconnoitring the ground 
with a view to circumvallation. s he was re- 
tiring he was attacked by a party of the be- 
sieged, who compelled him to turn hs whole 
force against them he pursued them into the 
town as fara» the theatre of Pireus, where the 
main body of the exiles were assembled Their 
targetecrs smmediately began a brisk attack on 
the Spartans, and compelled Pausamias to fall 
back for about half a mile, on some rising 
ground, where he baited, and ordered the other 
divisions of Ins army to join him. Thus rein- 
forced, and having formed a phalanx of unusual 
depth, he agam advanced toward the exiles, who 
now fled, with the loss of 150 men. 

Pausanias raised a trophy after this victory, 
but had no intention of followmg up his suc- 
cess, on the contrary, he sent a secret message 


, to the exiles, by which they discovered his views. 
to be appointed harmost, and in obtain- , 


In this message he directed them to depute some 
of their members to himself and those epbori 
who accompanied him, and s ed the lan- 
guage which they should use. owing, also, 
that there was a large Party in the city desirous 
of peace, he encouraged them likewise to meet 
in the largest nambers they could collect there, 
and to address him with a declaration of their 
sentiments. Both ret parties readily obeyed 
his suggestions ; and Pausanias, with the 
bation of the ephor, concluded an ermises ath 
the exiles; and sent their deputies, as well as 
those of the party opposed to the measures of 
ernment i the city, to plead their cause at 


As soon as the Ten heard of this embassy 
they sent deputies of the:r own to counteract it. 
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On their armval, these depoties that as 
they i themselves and the city to the 
absolute disposal of the Spartans, so, if their 
adversaries professed to be equally loyal to 
Sparta, they ought to be called upon to surrender 
Pireus and Munychia. But this suggestion was 
disregarded; and, after all the envoys had been 
heard by the ephor in the ordinary assembly, 
fifteen commussioners were appointed, with full 
authority, in conjunction with Pausanias, to settle 
with impartiality the exastung differences of the 
Athenian parties. 

The terms which these commissioners prescribed 
were liberal and wise. They published a general 
reconciliation, which wag secured by a complete 
amnesty, from which none were excluded but 
the Thirty, the Eleven, and the Ten who had 
been governors of Pireus. And even these, and 
all other citizens who might fear to return to 
Athens, were allowed to hve unmolested at Eleu- 
sis. This treaty was ratified between the two 
parties, and Pausamas disbanded his forces, 
while the exiles entered the city im triumph, and 
marched under arms to the citadel, to sacrifice 
to Minerva. 

Sacrifice being performed, an assembly was 
held, in which the citizens met as in former day¢ 
Their glory was, indeed, departed, and = their 
prospects were gloomy , but, treed from domes- 
tic tyranny, they were not without hopes that, 
when the wounds inflicted by war and civtl dis- 
cord should be healed, their country might reco- 
ver some portion of her ancient vigour With 
such hopes, the constitution, as it stood before the 
appointment of the Thirty, was, at the suggestion 
of Thrasybulus, re-established Some teeble at- 
tempts were made to subvert this order of things, 
by the faction at Fleusis, but these were averted 
pb the activity of the government, and if Xeno- 
phon may be credited, they reeulted in their 
complete overthrow and death. He states that 
the oligarchical leaders were drawn into a con- 
ference, and put to death, but as such an act of 
deliberate treachery does not accord with the 
wise moderation and exemplary good faith of 
the restored exiles, the statement should be re- 
ceived with hesitation. It seems more probable 
that, finding themselves unable to accomplish 
their purpose, they forewent the struggle They 
might even have been among the number of 
those seceders who, through the mediation of 
their frends and relutives in the city, accepted 
an offer of reconmlation, and returned home 
These seceders were all comprehended in a new 
act of amnesty, which was as faithfully observed, 
as it was wisely and nobly granted,—a triumph 
which redounds to the honour of Thrasy bulus 
and his frends. They had learned wisdom m 
adversity. 

It may be asked, what was the primary cause 
of these evil doings? There must have been 
some very bitter principles at work, that the 
order of society could have been thus effectually 
uprooted. Inu Greece, the t of these criines 
was Paganism—nfidelity engendered by Popery 

aced simular effects in France. These, act- 
ing upon the universally depraved nature of 
man, gave birth, in the one, to Critias ; the other, 
to Robespierre—men whose names must be ab- 
horred to the end of time. Companions they 
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had, but they far outstripped them in the work 
of desolation, and thereby gained for themselves 
an unenviable notorety 10 the records of history. 
They stand recorded there, as evidences that 
there is no crime too foul for the nature of man 
to commit when left to himself—when unre- 
strained by the power of true religion. What a 
contrast to the hormble scenes here recorded 
would obedience to the principles of Chrisnanity 
roduce' Even a nomunal profession of it has 
vssened the horrors of war greatly, and we look 
forward to the time when “war shall be no 
more.” What a glomous era will that be, when 
one song shall employ all nations, and all shall 
cry— 


‘Worthy the Lamb, for he wan slain for na! 
id e & * e e 


Come, then, and, added te thy many croewna, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the carth, 
hoa who alone art worthy!) It was thine, 

Hy ancient covenant, ere Nature's birth, 

And then hast made it thine by purchase since, 
And ove paul its value with thy blood 

Ths saints prociatm thee Ring, and in thelr heats 
Duy tithe ix cngraven with a pen 

Tipp d in the fountain of | ternal Love 

Thy aarnts proclatn thee King and thy delay 
Gives courage to thear face who, could they ace 
‘The dawn of thy last advent, long deslred, 
Would creep inte the brecls of the hills, 

And fiec for safety to the falling rocks 

e cd i) e = @ 


Come then snd, added to thy many crowns, 

Receive vet ane, as radiant an the rest, 

Arse to they Jant ond meet «ilec tual work, 

Shy word fulhlid, the conquest of a world ” 
Cuwrrar 


CHAPTER AXIL 


FROM THF RESTORATION OF DLMOCRACY IN 
ALHENS [O THF RENEWAL OF WAR BE- 
IWLIEN SPARTA AND PLESTIA 


BC 405-899 


Tue historian at this point of Grecian history, 
hhe a traveller, who, after having wandered 
about in a desert, comes suddenly upon fields of 
fruits and flowers, rejoices at the eight, and 
hastens to enjoy the pleasures which the pros- 
pect affords him. We have long dwelt upon 
scenes of war, whose fruits, hke the apples of 
Sodom, are full of ashes and bitterness; we are 
now, however, invited to the pleasant scenes of 
peace. Heroes and warriors have occupied many 
a previous page, sages and orators, for a bricf 
penod, at least, now take their place, and will 
chiefly occupy our attention during a short pob- 
tical calm 

The first object of public attention, after the 
termination of the Anarchy —an the year of the 
Thirty was now called, to mark that these ty- 
rants were not legally appointed—was the state 
of the laws. For some ages there had been only 
one complete copy of the laws of Solon. This 
was cH with great care in the citadel, where 
all might have access to it for the pu of 
transcribing any parts that were requ Bat 
this was felt to be an inconvenience, aud hence, 
in the madst of the mternal troubles which pre- 
ceded the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, 
a decree was passed for a second copy of the 
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eode for public use, it being deemed ne- 

cestary for the security of civil . The im- 
t task of transcription was committed to 

icomachus, a man not rank, connected bom - 
oligarehical party, it was ex 
work would be completed within four months. 
Nicomachus, however, had not completed his task 
before it was interrupted by the establishment of 
the oligarchy. In this new order of things Ni- 
comachus took s part, and hence the work was 
laid aside. Bot notwithstanding 
which he had rendered to the oligarchical faction 
in the case of Cleophon, he does not appear to 
have been so cruel in heart as the oligarchs in 
general, for he had been compelled by the Thirty 
to quit Athens, and he returned with Thrasy bu- 
lus. His work being left incomplete, one of the 
first measures of the restored assembly was, to 
direct that a legislative committee should be 
appointed by the council to examine the ex1st- 
ing laws, and to propose any changes which 
they might think proper These alterations, or 
additions, were to be published within a month, 
when they were to be submitted to the inspection 
of the Council and of another legislative body 
appointed by a mure popular mode of election ; 
and it was expressly stipulated that any private 
citizen might assist them with his counsels. 
When passed, the whole code was to be tran- 
scribed on the walls of a portico which had be- 
fore been used for this purpose, and, as before, 
Nicomachus was to be intrusted with this task 
That the laws in their new form might be a per- 
petual monument of the epoch at which they 
were transcribed, it was decreed that they should 
be written in the Ionian alphabet, which had 
only recently come into use in Attica, and was 
now for the first tame employed in state docu- 
ments. Another clause directed, that, when the 
laws should have been enacted, the council of 
Areopagus should watch over them and see that 
the magistrates carmed them into execution, 
and, in the meanwhile, a kind of privy council, 
consisting of twenty persons, was appointed, 
with extraordinary authority, as guardians of 
ie ed peace. 

e transcription of these laws appears to 
have occupied a longer time than was expected, 
and the delay was imputed to Nicomachus 
During its pecs he was called to account by 
a client of the orator oF deo on a charge of 
wilful tardiness and arbitrary interpolations, 
committed both before and since the Anarchy 
This » however, scems to have fallen to 
on free and at length the new code was 
fi bie oe other enactments 
were annexed to it, for the purpose of guard- 
ing it from infringement and abuse. Thus the 

istrates were forbidden to make use of an 
unwritten law; the law itself was declared to be 
of higher authority than the decrees of the Coun- 
cil and the assembly; and no law was to be 
paseed affecting a single individual except by a 


ee 6000 votes. 
the same time a law was revi ved—which 
had been first p by Percles, but had 


LE 


eather been or had fallen into disnee— 
for limiting franchise to the children of 


Athenian parents. A new decree was also w- 
acribed on a pillar in the Council-chamber, which 
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authorized any one who discovered another to be 
aiming at y, or at the subversion of demo- 
cracy, to kill him with impanity. Thirlwall 
justly remarks, that if this decree had been 
passed at any other time, it would have been at 
once a monument of extravagant folly and of 
atrocious injustice. But, recollecting the cruel 
rule of the y, there can be no wonder that 
such a decree was enacted, or that the citizens 
took an oath to exercise this dreadful license. 
The minds of all were naturally impressed with 
horror at the past scenes, and this was deemed 
necessary to prevent their renewal. 

How scrupulous the Athenians were in the 
administration of the laws for some time after 
the Anarchy, appears on record in many trans- 
actions. A minute violation of sts letter was suf- 
ficient to turn the verdict against the defendant, 
as seen in the following case. Lysias, by his 
sufferings, services, and talents, appears to have 
been a worthy object of the Athenian franchise, 
aud Thrasybulus moved a decree for so reward- 
ing him, which was carned. Unfortunately for 
Lysias, however, Thrasybulus, confiding 10 his 
acknowledged merits, deemed it unnecessary to 
procure the preliminary vote of the Council which 
the law required This was fatal to his cause. 
Archinus, of Cele, his personal friend and com- 
panion of his exile, 1mpeached him on this 
ground, and Lysias lost the franchise. 

It has before been remarked that the amnesty 
between the ohgarchical factions and the demo- 
cracy was religiously observed. Xenophon says 
that the two parties continued to live in concord 
together, and the party which had triumphed to 
abide by its oaths = This testimony 1s confirmed 
by a remarkable fact, which strikingly indicates 
the excellent temper which prevailed in the 
pulur assembly as well as in the courts of justice 
Phe Spartaus were not prevented, by the dis- 
tress which followed the Anarchy, from demand- 
ing the reimbursement of the sum they had ad- 
vanced to the oligarchs for the purpose of 
overpowering that party which was now pre- 
dominant, and when payment was delayed, they 
assuined a threatening aspect. The govern- 
ment of Athens could not be nghtly required to 
pay this sum, and they might justly have refused 
comphlance with the demand, or have compelled 
those who received the subsidy, or for whose 
benefit 1¢ was intended, to refund it. This latter 
was the course which many speakers 1n an as- 
sembly held to deliberate on this question sug- 

sted, but nevertheless, the assembly charged 
itself with the repsyment of the subsidy, and 
decreed that 1t should be raised by an extraord:- 
nary general contnbution Testimony, equally 
foreible as to the ee faith of the people, may 
be gathered from the pages of the orator Ando- 
cides, who states that several of the worst tools 
of o. hy—men stained with innocent blood, 
and objects of universal abhorrence— remained 
at Athens, relying on the amnesty, and enjoying 
its protection. All this tends to prove, at the 
same time, that mild measures are far more ef- 
fectual for the maintenance of peace than mere 
terror. The former disarms rage, while the let- 
ter exasperates even men of intentions. 

These assertions, however, as to the fidelty 
with which the amnesty was observed, must be 
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only considered true in a general sense. It’ 
would have been strange indeed if there had not | 
been exceptions; for the iron rule of the Thirty 
had left indelible marks on some which could 
never be erased. It is not so for man to 
forgive the wrongs he has endured, or to drop 
resentment against his persecutors, Revenge is 
a sweet morsel to the unregenerate, and hence 
many attempts were mace at Athens to violate 
the public compact. The sycophants, more- 
over, although thinned, were not exterminated 
by the ohgarchs, and their temper was such, 
that. ed by the poverty now so universally 
experienced, 7 were tempted to recur to 
their old trade for profit. The laws of Solon, 
just, as they were, in the main, were :mpotent to 
ay the bad passions of human nature Nor 
could the spint of concord displayed in the go- 
vernment prevent individual attempts to procure 
revenge. Still, both these combined, prevented 
any flagrant outbreak which might otherwise 
have taken place, and the result proves the 
utihty of wholesome laws in society Were 
every man his own rate, as an old whiter 
observes, and intrusted with the power of 
punishing, there would be strange confusion in a 
short time, and the world would be ruined by 
doing justice. If ignorance and ill-nature mht 
condemn avd execute at discretion—if spleen 
and pride might play without control, and re- 
sentment make a sally upon every pretence,— 
the four winds of heaven might better be loosed 
upon us than all the passions of such a hberty 
Hence it will be seen that whenever an Athe- 
nian was incited to revenge after the period of the 
Anarchy, he was compelled to seek it through 
the medium of a public prosecution This 1» 
distinctly unfolded in the orations of Lysias. 
That orator was himself an advocate by pro- 
fession, and his was at the service of 
every suitor. And the records he has left tend 
to prove that if the oaths and laws which guard- 
ed the amnesty were not formally broken, they 
phi aiken oa are pie epaae ans copa 
the sycophants began by degrees to hft up their 
heads during the period following the Anarchy 
They tend to prove, also, that the advocates 
of Athens were not very scrupulous as to the 
measures they pursued, in order to gain their 
purpose. Their chief weapon, however, was 
their eloquence, by which, according to Xeno- 
phon, they often procured the condemnation of 
the innocent, and the acquittal of the guilty 
Out of two hundred and thirty orations which 
Lysias delivered, it 18 said two only were unsuc- 


Among the earl ects of prosecution with 
which Lysias was aaa} was the son of Al- 
cibiades. It appears that the Athenians had de- 
creed a military expedition*, and the generals 
were empowered to name the citizens who 
procarrdestyg et sander Party interest, or party 
resentment, wencing these they 
called upon several men of rank and property to 
serve as common soldiers. Some obeyed the 
mandate; bat young Alcibiades dared to refuse, 
and this was made a pretext for prosecution. 
Lysias was the advocate who opposed him, and 


® Histary does not state the objects of this expedition. 


his oration does not convey a favourable opinion 
of the rhetorician himeeli, or of the prosecutor 
for whom he wrote, or of the court which could 
listen to him. The speaker openly avows that 


his motive 1s hereditary and personal enmity to- 
ward the defendant, enters into a history of his 


early life, and dwells at length on the pohtical 
offences of the father as a ground for condemn- 
ing the son. From one allusion it appears that 
the young man, when a child, was in dan of 
being imvolved in the same sentence with his 
father by the fury of the people, or the malice of 
the adverse faction , and that, among the reports 
which were spread about the causes of the dis- 
aster of /Egos-potami, one attnbuted it to the 
treachery of Alcibiades. This the orator as- 
sumed was a fact, and he thus contrived to re- 
present him as a main author of the late calami- 
ties, and as deserving a share of the hatred duc 
to the Thirty. But all this was wholly irrelevant 
to the proper question. In approaching this, the 
orator citcd three penal laws —one against cow- 
ardice in battle, another against omission of ser- 
vice with the infantry, and a third agaimst pre- 
suming to act with the cavalry without the previ- 
ous approbation of the Council in the scrutiny 
called dukimana. By a violent construction, the 
accuser endeavoured to persuade the court that 
Alcibiades wax obnoxious to the first of these 
laws, because he had disobeyed the mandate, and 
he called for sentence to be pronounced on him 
accordingly But although the court listened to 
the orator, 1t did not agree with him, for if he 
only lost two causes, this was one— Alcibiades 
was acquitted. 

About the same time that Alcibiades was pro- 
secuted, three nephews of his colleague in com- 
mand, Nicias, was brought to trial. What 
crimes were laid to their charge, however, is not 
stated, and hence we pass on to the notice of 
the prosecution of Andocides on a charge of 
impiety. 

Andocides had been released from prison 
after the information with which he had allayed 
the popular ferment m the affair of the Hermes 
busts. Some time after, however, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of a oie which he had 
received, he was branded with ignominy by a 
decree which excluded him from the Agora and 
the temples Kesidence at Athens er such 
privations was almost insupportable, and he 
went abroad. While the Athenian fleet lay at 
Samos, he used the interest which he had made 
with Archelaus, king of Macedonia, to procure 
some naval stores which it wanted, hoping 
thereby to concihate the good-will of his coun- 
trymen. After this he went to Athens to claim 
the reward of his services, but the Four Hun- 
dred were then presiding m the city, and he was 
arrested by them at the instance of Pisander, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. When the 
democracy was restored, he applied a second 
tame for the repeal of the ignomimnious decree, 
but without success, whence he retired | 

sain of the Thirty. He spo began 
ex irty. e now 
to take an active part in public affairs, but 
twice called upon to defend himself against 
It is to the second of these occasions that 
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oration in which Andocules defended himself, 
and from which the facts are gathered, refern. 
The sccusation appears to have comprised 
several heads, and to have been set on foot by 
several persons who were his private enemies. 
Among them was Callas, the ¢ of the noble 
fumly which the superintendence of 
the Elensinian mystenes, and who filled the of- 
fice of torch-bearer. According to the defendant's 
oration, Callias was provoked by the resistance 
which he expenenced from him in an iniquitous 
attempt; and he had not only suborned a syco- 
hant named Cephisius to lay the information, 
bat had forged another charge against him, of a 
breach of a sacred law relating to the sanctuary 
called the Eleusmum iis other accusers stand 
charged by Andociules, of owing him a grudge 
because he had thwarted them 1n their contract 
for a part of the revenue, out of which they had 
heen accustomed to make considerable gain. 
Having thus laid bare the motives of his ac- 
eusers, Andocides proceeded to his own vindica- 
tuon in the affair which caused his disgrace, and 
to urge arguments as to the claun he had to the 
benefit of the amnesty If a verdict should be 
given against him, he observed, the same prin- 
ciple would apply to many citizens then hiving 
in secure alliance on the public faith, and who 
were chargeable with political offences much 
greater than those attributed tohim. “ Make 
this precedent,” he added, “‘ and every one of this 


number will be in mem 2 either from private 
enemies or from sycophants.” Andocides was 
acquitted, but the decree was still held in force 
against him. 

Many other examples might be added to illus- 
trate the manner in which private revenge 
worked at this period, winle the government 
preserved general fath. Sycophancy 
grew every day bolder and bolder And the 
evil was greatly vated by the poverty of 
the state and of individuals. Tins not only 
whetted private rapacity, but it sharpened the 
rigour of the tribunals in all cases affecting the 
interests of the treasury. According to Lysias, 
indeed, there was a large class of prosecutions 
arising out of the wants of the treasury. Thus, 
there is on record an instance of one being pro- 
secuted for having received alms of the state 
when he was able ro his own living ;* and 
the remuneration which had hitherto been given 
to the whose ingenuity furnished the best 

the public entertamnment, was reduced. 
latter measure took place at the su on 

3 and it .s said that hos motive for 

the desire of revenge for the dramatic 
probable, for, at the suggestion of the same 
e, for, at the su on of the same 

the pay for attendance in the as- 

sembly was raised from one obolus to three, 
which proves that the poets were not thus perse- 
cuted motives of economy. How rigo 
the government of Athens became in matters of 
finance is seen in the fact, that a new board of 
magistrates was appointed immediately after the 
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* At Axhone there wase kind of Jaw, by which an 
indigent citisen, who, through ingrmi was bie 
maintain hizaself, obtained 8 small daily allowance. ie 
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Anarcay, under the ttle of 8S s* and that 
when the property of a delinquent had been con- 
fiscated, sf 1t did not prove equal to the expected 
amount, his nearest relatives and frends became 
objects of suspicion, and liable to a charge of 
secreting it, which it was difficult to repel 
Thus ao cr Pease oe - of ee the 
rty uv e was u 
a prove either that others were in no 
it, or that the sentence under which Ergocies 
had suffered for peculation and treasonabie de- 
signs was unjust. 
instances, to which many more might 
be added, discover a very low tone of morals; 
but the comedies of Aristophanes exhibit his 
fellow-citazensin a still more unfavourable light. 
From his writings it may be gathered that gross 
vices had become so common, that they were 
scarcely thought to need concealment, and the 
women 1n particular are objects of unspanng and 
indiscriminate satire. This appears to have been 
cularly the case among the lower classes. 
enophon asserts, that the contrast between the 
upper and the lower classes was equivalent tu 
that between vice and virtue. The rich, says 
he, are the worthy, the excellent, and the wise ; 
the poor are the ignorant and depraved; and 
hence the two classes are irreconcuilably hostile 
to each other. But this appears, for the most 
part, to have been the fault of the mch them- 
selves, Aristophanes represents them as stand- 
ing aloof from the great body of the citizens, 
and as nourishing a secret hatred to the consti- 
tution, and anxiously waiting for an opporte- 
nity of overthrowing it, and avenging them- 
selves for past injuries and humiation. Xeno- 
phon himeelf, also, bears his testimony to ths 
estrangement between the rich and the poor 
The common people, he says, will not be go- 
verned by the counsels of the wise and virtuous, 
because, ignorant and foolish as they are, they 
still have sense enough to know that good men 
ure their mortal enemies; and that, 1f they were 
intrusted with power, they would very soon de- 
prive them of their hberty. All this, however, 
appears to have been considered by Aristophanes 
as the pernicious effects of the war, and it may, 
therefore, be considered as an apt illustration of 
its evils. 

These evils were powerfully combated by 
Anstophanes 10 his satiric verses. Also, he 
looked upon the which had recently 
taken place in the education, habits, and modes 
with qally dangerous consequences; and he 
wi uences ; he 
laboured o°coditeract then ei a8 much seal as 
those of the lower classes of citizens. 

When Aristo entered on his dramatic 
career, Athens been, during half a century, 
securely seated on that eminence of glory and 

wer to which she rose immediately after the 

ersian war. This was a period of intel- 
lectual activity; and the course education 
under which the conquerors of Marathon and 


Under the fostering care of Pericles, 


* These functionaries were 
diction concerning aoe ee 
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therefore, the Ionian and Eleatic schools became | 
established; and scon after, anew class of men | 
arose, under the name of Sophists.—men who 
made a profession both of philosophy and rhe- | 
torte, and who exhibited their art, and communi- 
eated thetr knowledge, to all who were willing 
to hase their lessons. 

first who became eminent at Athens as 
sophists were foreigners. Such were Gorgias 
of Leontium, Prodicus of Cos, and Hippias of 
Elis. All these acquired considerable mches by 
their profession, and their success encoura 
numbers to follow their example, so that Athens 
soon abounded with sophists They frequented 
all places of public resort—the agora, gymnasia, 
the public walks, and the porticoes; and they 
recommended themselves to notice by an osten- 
tatious display of their abilities, in disputations 
one with another, or with whoever would converse 
with them. What were their pecular tenets 
does not clearly appear. It does not seem cer- 
tain that they had any , for, wile they combated 
the vulgar errors, they substituted nothing valu- 
able or solid 1n their stead = Thus, according to 
the avowed doctrines of Protagoras and Gorgias, 
no truth could claum apy higher value than that of 
a plausible opmion Their principles were, there- 
fore, those of knowing nothing and disputing all 
things 

It was from these characteristics that Aristo- 
phanes, in common with all Athenians who loved 
and regretted the ancient times, regarded the 
sophists as demagogues and sycophants, and 
their schools as seats of impiety aud hecentious- 
ness, Aristophanes closely watched all the 
workings of the sophistical spirit, and he dipped 
bis pen in gall to overturn the new sect Eur- 

ides, the last of the three tragic pocts who are 

nown by their works, 4 aaa to him as une of 
the most dangerous sophists, and hence he he- 
came one of the first objects of lis biting satire. 
But Euripides occupies only a subordinate place 
among the disciples and rie ede of the sophis- 
tical school whom Aristophanes attacked the 
person whom he selected as its representative, 
and on whom he sought to throw the whole 
weight of the charges which he brought against 
it, was Socrates, 

The comedy in which Amstophanes brought 
Socrates before the multitude, was that entitled 
* The Clouds.” In this he introduces the phi- 
losopher hoisted up amudst the air and clouds in a 
basket, from whence be delivers the most ridicu- 
lous subtleties. The story 1s of a young spend- 
thrift, who, having involved his parent in debt 
by his passion for forkan, and having been placed 
under the care of Socrates, 1s enabled, his 
instructions, not only to defraud his eediore 
bee) also to i bsierese and pert is 

piety to the gods, as groundless and anti- | 
quated prejudices. Now all this was in direct ! 
opposition to the truth. It is difficult to deter- 
mune the precise relation in which the opinions 
of Socrates stood to the Greek polytheism. 
Sometimes he spoke of the gods with reverence, 
aod conformed to the nites of the national wour- 
ahip; while at others he acknowledged one Su- 
Being as the framer and preserver of the 


=e 


universe, and he used the singular and para 


number indiscriminately concerning the object 
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of his adoration. The truth, however, appears 
to be, that Socrates did not deal mu metaphysics, 
but in morals. Man was the chief object of his 
philosophy; and he meddied only eo far with 
God, or the gods, as providence and motives to a 
and virtuous life were concerned 1m t. 
he aim, therefore, of his philosophy, was to 
raise the moral character of Ins species; and 
when he stood charged by Anstophanes with 
corrapting the listening youth—than which no 
charge can be more grave, it was by a gross 
calumny Yet the poet wrought such a firm con- 
viction in the minds of his hearers that what he 
represented of the object of his attack was true, 
that the calumny was greedily received; and 
when the representation of the comedy was con- 
cluded, they ordered the name of Aristophanes 
to be set down above all his competitors. 

It 18 supposed by Thirlwall that the Zoune man 
introduced into * The Clouds” was Alcibiades ; 
and that it was to his powerful protection that 
Socrates owed his escape from mmediate pro- 
secution This seems very probable, for the 
character perfectly suits Alcibiades in the out- 
hne, and at the time it was acted he was in the 
zenith of his power His protection, however, 
could not have been long afforded; and, as So- 
crates continued unmolested to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, it may be concluded that his 
poverty, and the favourable impression which 
was generally produced by intercourse with him 
among all classes, likewise co-operated to shield 
him from persecution But “ ‘The Clouds” was 
not forgotten, and, after the Anarchy, the state 
of pubhe feeling was changed in a manner winch 
tended to raise a strong prejudice aguinst him 
Superstition had gained ground in the great 
body of the pevele: as is clearly disclosed in the 
affair of the Hermes busta, and many new rites, 
all of a mystic and enthusiastic nature, and be- 
longing to foreign and barbarous modes of wor- 
ship, were either newly imported into Athens, or 
had attracted a greater number of devotees than 
before, especially among the females Such were 
the orgies of the Thracian goddess, Cotytto, 
those of the god Sabazius, the Phrygian 
chus, and the worship of Cybele and of Adonis, 
sone of which appear, hke the Roman Baccha- 
naha, to have been used as a cloak for sai 
est licentiousness , and others to have afforded 
an opportunity to impostors of profiting by vul- 
gar credulity. 

It was at such a penod as this when Socrates 
was brought to trial upon the charges alleged 
against him in “ The Clouds.” Great zeal was 
professed for the revival of the ancievt institu- 
tions, civil and religious, under which Athens 
had attained her past grandeur; and all who 
traced the public calamities to the neglect of the 
old laws and usages were led to consider Socra- 
tes 28 a dangerous person. This emboldened 
Mehtus, on the part of the priests and the poets ; 
Anytus, on the part of the politicians and artists ; 
and Lycon, on the of the rhetoricians and 
philosophers, to stand forward as his accusers. 

According to Socrates himself, these were all 
instigated by merely personal resentment, which 
he had innocently provoked by tis nk 
hatits. His friend Cherephon, it sppears, b 
consulted the Delphic oracle, to learn whether he 


a rt of his own knowledge, was only in- 
by the answer of the oracle, to scrutinize 
oe and was 

degrees, convinced t 1 superiority 
bed in a clearer insight into his own 

Among those whom he thus con- 
victed of this empty casion of knowledge, 
he says, were Melitus, Lycon, and Anytus. 

The nature of the indictment was threefold. 
It readsthus “Socrates 1s guilty of not believing 
in the gods which the state beheves in ; of mtro- 
ducing new divinities, and of corrupting the 

. The case was one in which the prose- 
cutor was allowed to propose the pea which 
he thought due to the cnme; and Melitus pro- 

death. 

Before the cause was tried Lysias composed a 
speech in defence of Socrates, and brought st 
to him for his use; but this was declined, as too 
artificial for his character, and he resolved to de- 
fend himaclf. In bis apology he representa him- 
self as labouring at once under the obloquy 
which had been thrown upon him by Aristopha- 
nes, and under the ill-will which he had provoked 
by the performance of that which he considered 
as a service duc to the Delphic god. The first 
head of the indictment he meets with a direct 
denial, observing that he had been calummously 
burdened with the doctrines of Anaxagoras and 
other philosophers. The second heid he docs 
not positively contradict, but only gets rid of it 
by a question which involves his adversary in an 
apparent absurdity. His answer to the third 
¢ is also somewhat evunive, and it seems 
to ahow that he did not understand ita real drift, 
and yet st was on this the event of the trial 
mainly turned. He had been the instructor of 
Alcibiades and the blood-tlarsty Critias, and 
though their vices could not be laid to his 
charge, as may be discerned in his tender solici- 
tude for the one, and his bold defiance of the 
other when he commanded him to arrest one of 
his victims, yet this was sufficient to condemn 
him in the sight of his judges Stull at is probable 
that Socrates would have been acquitted, had 
his defence becu conducted in the usual manner, 
and that even after bis conviction he would not 
have been condemned to death, sf he had not 
provoked the court by a deportment which con- 
veyed an idea of profound contempt of their au- 
thority. Wheo the verdict had been given, Socra- 
tes was informed that he might demand an abate- 
ment of the penalty. and change the condemnation 

i ishment, imprisonment, or a fine. 
He replied that be would choose neither of these 


ta, as by so doing he should acknow- 
april gory ; and he added, ie acorn 

as me to sentence myself acco 
to hat I deserve, I condemn myself for having 


paseed life in instructing yourselves and 
Soar ahildren j for having neglected for that 
pose my domestic affairs, all pablic employ- 
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dunng the rest of my life !” Incensed by this bold 
conduct, his judges condemned Socrates to drink 
hemlock. 

The injustice of this sentence excited the in- 
dignation of the numerous disci and friends 
of Socrates present, bat it awakened no other 
feeling than that of pity in the breast of the illus- 
trious sage. aatcconee ne) he observed . 
—*“ I am going to er death by your order, to 
which nature me from the first 
moment of my birth; but my accusers will suffer 
no less from infamy and injustice by the decrees 
of truth. Did you expect that I should have 
employed, according to the custom, flattery, and 
the pathetic expressions, and the trmorous and 
grovelling behaviour of a supplant, in order to 
deliver myself out of your hands? In trials, as 
well as war, an honest man ought not to use un- 
worthy means for the preservauon of his life. It 
18 dishonourable, both in the one and the other, to 
ransom it by prayers and tears, and those abject 
methods which you see practised every day by 
people in iny present condition.” 

o that part of the court who had been fa- 
vourable to him, Socrates observed —* I con- 
sider you as friends, and would converse with 
you for a moment on the event which has hap- 
pened before Iam summoned to die. Since the 
commencement of the prosecution an unusual 
circumstance has attended all my words and 
actions. On ordinary occasions my guardian 
demon has ever restrained me from saying or 
rd anything that would be hurtful, but dur- 
ing the whole progress of this business I have 
never been withheld from following the whole 
bent of my inclinations. For this reason I 
suspect that the fate which the court has decreed 
me is, though they meant it for evil, a real good. 
If to die 18 only to change the scene, then it 
must be an advant to remove from these pre- 
tended judges to Minos and Rhadamanthus, who, 
through their love of justice, have bren exalted 
by the eta as this important fanction of 
government. t delight to live and converse 
with the mmortal heroes and poets of antuquity ! 
It becomes you, also, my frends, to be of good 
comfort with regard to death, aimce no evil can 
befal virtuous men. whose true interest 1s in 
heaven. For my part, I am persuaded thot st 1s 
better for me to die than to live, and, therefore, 
I forgive my judges. I entreat jou all to be- 
have tow my sons, when they attain the 
years of reason, as I have done to you; not ceas- 
ing to blame and accuse them when they prefer 
wealth, or pleasure, or any other object, to vir- 
tue. If they think hnghly of their own ment, 
re them, Athenians, as I have done you. 
By so doing, you will bebave well to me and my 
sons. It ss now time for us to part: I go to die, 
but you to live, which as best 1s known only by 
the Divinity.” 

After uttering this speech, which contains 
many fine lessons, although there is much that 1s 
fallacsous when tried b 
trines of a greater T: 
was ledto prison. Ashe entered, he observed that it 
had lost its terrors, and that :t would become 


residence of virtue and probaty. In this 
he remained days, during which time he 
conversed ly with hus friends concerning 
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death and the immortality of the soul. The ‘ 


eause of this delay was the de of the 
Theoris, the sacred vessel which carmed the 
pearly offenngs of the Athemans to Delos. 

rom the moment the pnmest of Apallo had 
crowned its stern with laurel unnl its return, 
the law required that the city should be kept 
pure from all pollation, and, therefore, that no 
enminal should be put to death The opemng 
ceremony had taken place on the day before the 
tnal of Socrates, and hence he was kept in prison 
until its return, which gave him an opportunity 
of unfolding his sentiments on the above im- 
portant subjects, and of displaying great magua- 
nimity 

It 1s the custom of the enemie< of revealed re- 
limon to place Socrates on a level with the great 
Founder of Christiamty —to assert, that his unas- 
sisted reason discovered the same truths, bs a 
train of philosophical reasonmgs, which have been 
gracwusly made at sundry times and in divers 
mannctrs to fallen man by a succession of pro- 
phets, and finally and fully manifested by Jesus 
Christ. The source whenee these representa- 
tions arise is clearly manifest ot 1s from that 
bitter hatred which the unregenerate heart exta- 
bits to the gospel of Jesus Christ No state. 
ments can be more unfounded, or receive a 
plainer contradiction by mattera of fact. ‘That 
Socrates was far in advance of his countrymen, 
in reapect of his knowledge on great and un- 
— truths, 1s not to be denied, bat it cannot 

> maintained that he unfolded the way of hte, 
or had clear ideas of death, judgment, etermts, 
heaven, and God) Even what he did know con- 
aonant with Disine truth, av will be shown ina 
future page, was more than prohibly derived 
from the forerunners of the Messiah, the Jewtsh 
prophets; buc his knowledge was so inditonet 
on these great truths, that it 4 not worthy to be 
compared with the profound doctrines of Divine 
revelation. This will be proved by a narration 
of the last conversations which Socrat¢s had with 
his admiring disciples. On the return of the 
Theoris, which was the signal for the death of 
Socrates, all his fmends, except Plato, who was 
Wl, repaired to his prmson early in the morning 
They spent the day with lim, and the subject 
chiefly turned upon the immortality of the sou}, 
which was well suited for the occasion The 
conversation arose out of thm question Whether 
a trae philosopher ought not to desire and take 
pains to die? in other words, Whether he might 
not lawfully commit surcide? Socrates main- 
tained, that though it were better for a wise man 
to die than to live, because there was reason to 
believe that he would be happier in a future 
than the present state of existence, yet it could 
never be allowable for him to perish by his own 
act, or to lay down hfe without a sufficient mo- 
trve, such as that by which he was influcnc: d,— 
namely, a res submission to the laws of 
hus country e then enlarged u the subject 
of the 1mmortality of the soul. dn hus discoaiee 
he observes, that of two things equally ancertain, 
wisdom enjoins us to choose that which 1s the 
“If what I advance,” said 
immortality of the soul proves 
to belhheve 1t; anf if, after m 
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from it in this hfe this advantage —of having 
been less sensible of the evils which gene- 
rally attend human hfe” Having uttered this 
exordium, mm which the reasoning 1s sound, the 
sage proceeds “ My fnends, there 19 one thing 
which it 1s just to beheve, that if the soul 
be ismmortal, it requires to be cultivated with 
attention, not only or life, but for eternity, ance 
the least neglect in this point may be attended 
with fatal consequences. If death were the tinal 
dissolution of being, the wicked would be great 
guners by it, as being delivered at once from 
their bodies souls, and sices; but, as the soul is 
immortal, it has ae other means of being freed 
from its evils, nor of safety for iteclf, but in be- 
coming good and prudent, for it carne nothing 
away with it bat its geod or bad deeds, its vir- 
tues or viees, which are the consequences of the 
edueanon at has receinved,*® and the causes of 
eternal happiness or nnsery. When the dead 
are arrived at the rendezvous of departed soals, 
whither thes are conducted hy their damon, 
they are all judged. Those who have passed 
thar hves ina manner neither catirely oriminal 
nor absolutely innocent, are sent into a place 
where thes are doomed to sufhir pains propor. 
tioned to their faults, till, bang purged and 
Cleansed of thar guilt, and afterwards restored 
to hberty, they reverse the reward of the good 
actions dene inthe body  ‘Phose who are judged 
to be incurable, on account of the greatness of 
their ermes, who comnmut sacnileges and mur- 
ders, and other great offences, the fatal destiny 
that passes yudgment upon them hurls them into 
"Dartaras, from whence they never depart But 
those whe are found guilty of crimes grent in- 
decd, bat worthy of pardon) who have committed 
Violences in their transports of rage agamet their 
father or mother, or have katled some one im a 
hhe emotion, and afterwards repented, there 
suffer the same punishment, and in the same 
place with the last, but for a time only, till, by 
thar pravers and supphcations, they have ob- 
tamed pardon from those they have injured. On 
the contrary, those who have pnsacd through hfe 
with peculiar sanctity of manners, delivered from 
their carthly abodes aa from a pron, are re- 
eerved on high in a pure region, which they in- 
habit, and, as philosophy has aufierently purified 
them, thes live without their bodica ino a oa ries 
of dehghts and joys indescribable throughout 
eternity. ‘Thies wall suffice to prove that we 
ought to endeavour strennously to acquire virtue 
and wisdom, for you see how great a reward and 
how high a hope sre proposed to us And though 
the immortality of the soul were dubious, mateadd 
of appearing a certainty as it does, every wise 
man ought to assure himself that it is worth hia 
tronble to mak his behef of st in this manner. 
And, indeed, can there be a more glorious 
hazard ?” 

The Christian reader will perceive the wide 
difference existing between these doctrines of 
Svcrates and thom unfolded in the Bible. They 


* This argument of Socrates does not hold gond, for if 
the education of Alcibiades or Critias formed theis minds, 
then was the sage justiy condemned Kut neither the 
vires of the one nor the other can fairly be attributed to 
the lessons he imparted to them, and, therefore, his argu- 


false, I shall stall have diese ) ment is fal 


| 
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are bat little more sound than those taught by 
Homer ; how, then, can it be asserted, that he an- 
ticipated these great and important truths by his 
own investigations? Whoever makes such an 
assertion must be ignorant of that book im the 
Odyssey which describes the descent of U lysscs 
into Tartarus, And, m truth, the discourse of So- 
crates coinedes with the spint of that deseription. 
Ulysses is said to have held conversations with El- 
penor, Tiresas, his mother, Anticlea, Agaminem- 
non, Achilles, and other heroes and heroines who 
appear to have been undergoing that state of pro- 
bation to which the sage alludes, til at length 
he ss scared away by the appantion of hornd 
spectres, and the cries of the wicked in torments, 
who may be supposed to represent those whom 
Socrates describes ax having maned past forgive- 
ness The discourse of the sage may, there- 
fore, be looked upon as hitthe more than a com- 
ment upon the verse of Homer This remark 
ss fully justified by the cloning scene in the 
explorations of Ulysses, which 1» as follows .— 


“ Curlous to view the kings of ancient days, 
The mighty dead that hive in endicsa praise, 
Resolved I stand, and haply had survey 4 
The godlike The sens, and Pirithous’ shade, 
But swarms of apectres rose from deepest hell, 
With bloodican vienge, and with tideoun yoll, 
They scream, they shrich, wad prods at d distal sounds 
Stun my scared cars, and picret hells utmost bounds ° 


Surveying the doctrines of Socrates ino this 
light, at will be seen that the enemies of Chrin- 
tiamty have totally tailed, hy thar comparison 
ot Socrates with Christ, to bring the doctrines of 
the everlasting goppel into contempt — "The sage 
was @ great moral tencher, but not a Divine 
wessenpger 

When Socrates had finshed his discourse, 
Cato desired hin to give him and the rest of 


Children Loahall recommend nothing to vou 
this day,” he rophed, “more than Phiave always 
done, which i to take care of yourselves You 
cannot do yourselves A greater service, Hor me 
nod my family a greater plensure | Soon attr, 


the fatal cup was brought to him, and he drank ' 


it with as much composure, and as httle regret, 
asa draught at a cheerful banquet 

Thus died Socrates, whom his disciples de- 
clared they could never cease to remember, nor 
aduure “If any man,” says Xenophon, ° who 
is a lover of virtue, ever found a more profitable 
companion than Socrates, [deem that man the 
happiest of human hind ” That man i¢ the 
Chnatian. Wiadom, doubtless, hung upon the 
lipa of Socrates, but the Great ‘Teacher, at whose 
feet the Chmatian sits, speaks as never man 
spoke. He unfoktsa, what the greatest philoso- 
pher was never able to ascertain by his own 
unaided reason, the true was of salvation 
There is no ground for doulting the informa- 
tion he imparts, winle doubt was a consmcaous 
feature m the instructions of Socrates. His 
words are clothed with Divine authority, for he 
w “ God manifest in the fivsh .” and happy are 
those who beheve in him as having died for 
their offences and reen again for their justefica- 
tion, and who show their faith by keeping his 
commandments, 

it is said by some ancient writers that the 
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Athenians repented of their crime immediately 
after the death of Socrates, and that they in- 
flicted punishments on his prosecutors. But this 
does not seem to be so well attested as the 
alarm it excited among his disciples. They, 
considermg his destruction as the sign of a 
general persecation, took refuge in Megara and 
other Gaities. Among their number were Plato, 
Antisthenes, /Fechines, and Crtobulus. Bat 
the storm seems soon to have over, and 
the number of the disciples of this heathen phi- 
losopher soon greatly increased. Even those 
who rijected his doctrines styled themscives 
Sucratic philosophers. 


CHAPTER XAHI 
TUL RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND 
ABorT BC 4), 


Brrore prorecding with the history of the 
period folowing the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, transactions occurred in Asia which de- 
inand attention 

On the death of Darius Nothus, king of Per- 
sia, his eldest son, Artaxerxes, surnamed Mne- 
mon, from the strength of his memory, ascended 
the throne This younger brother, Cyrus, was 
stimulated by the queen dowager, Parysatig, to 
claim the kingdom, on the ground of his having 
been born the son of a hing, while the birth of 
Artaxerxes took place when Darius was ir a 
private station = While governor of Lower Asia, 


1 Cyrus had earned the gratitude of Lysander and 
1 the Spartans, by supplying them with money to 
his friends box Iast instructions concerning his | 


tarry on the war agaunst Athens, and im retarn 
fer this timely ado he obtared thar permission 
(to frase un austhary forve in Greece to assist 
[ biman his rebethen ~~ Thirteen thousand adven- 
turers cnrollcd themeelyes under his standard, 
and with these auxihares, and an army of one 

hundred thousand of his own provinenils, Cy run 
tavaded Upper Asia and advanced into Baby - 
lon = Mere he cneountered his brother» mm- 
tnense host im the plains of Caunaxa, and rashly 
chargiug the centre of the royal guards. he was 
slain by the hands of that brother whom he 
sought to dethrone 

The full particulars of the abovr transactions 
will be found narrated in the History of the 
Peraan« at this point the histoman is called 
er to deseribe the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
BANK 

After the death of Cyrus, the Greeks found 
themselves in the vers heart of the Persian em- 
pire, surrounded by a numerous and victonons 
army, and they had therefore no way to return 
inte Greece but by forcing their retreat throngh 
a vast tract of the enemy's country. Clearchus 
was their leader, and under his command they 
— the epee Babylonia in a south-easter! 

rection. s y were proceeding, they fe 

in with some of the beasts of burden belonging 
to the royal army. whence they concluded it was 
not far off. Clearchus, however, did not deem 
1 prudent to seek the enemy; but he no less 
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cautiously avoided the appearance of shunmmeg ' where none were offered them, and shoutd pay 
an engagement, and pursuing his hne of march for oli they procured from the market. With 
without any deviation, halted for the mght at these terms the Greeks were well satafied, and 
the first he reached, which he found , the treaty was rathed in the most solemn man- 
stmpped of everything by the king's troops. ‘ ner, after which Tissaphernes departed, promis- 
Bat it appears that the one army was as much img, as soon as he should have finshed pre- 
im fear as the other, for at daybreak envoys , parations for his journey to his satrapy, to re- 
came from Artaxerxes to conclude a truce | turn and escort them to Greece. 
Clearchus, who was inspecting his men, hept the ' | Tissaphernes returned im twenty days. He 
Persian ministers waiting til he had drawn up was accompinied by Orontes, the king's son-in- 
his forces so as to present the most imposing = law, each with a body of troops under his com- 
uspect, and he then came forward, accompanied mand, and immediately began the mareh. A 
hy his colleagues, to give them audience After murhet wa. regularly provided for them, but 
hcaring the proposal of the envoys, Clearchus circumstances soon arose which exeited suspi- 
bade them tell their master, that the Greeks cons that their leaders were not im reality 
must fight before they treated. they having no- friendly disposd towards them ‘This they 
thing toeat. With this answer they departed, toch no pains to conceal, for they marched apart 
but they soon returned, and said that the hing from the barhiriins, and encamped at the dis- 
consented to assign guides to the Grechs, who tarce of several unles (rom them 
should lead them into plentiful quarters, as secon The roid by which Tessaphernes led the 
as they had concluded a truce with ham This) Grechs, still following a southerly direction, 
proposal was accepted, and guides were appointed brought them first within a great rampart called 
to lead the army to the villages where it was to othe Wall of Media, which stretched across the 
find provisions. In their route they had to crog plain tor about exghty miles They then crowed 
several canals and trenches too deep to be forded, two canals issumg trom the Tugs, and at the 
and without bndms. and ehichasarwasnow the ocnd of the Ofth day's march they arrived at 
season forirngatng the plain. Clean hus suspected Satace | At thes place the ‘Digris wim crossed by 
had been recently filled with water, for the oubridge, and the barbanans passed over to the 
purpose of trying the courage and patience ot other mide, while the Greeks encamped ino the 
the Greeks with a specimen of the obstacles outshorts of the town and acar the edge ofa spa- 
which they were to encounter Nall these were cious and thickty-woodcd park They remusned 
readily surmounted the palm-trees, which grew her in camp for three dy at the end of which 
near in abundance, supplied materials for rafts, tunc Charchas was informed that Tissaphe rics 
and the impediment being overcome, they came intended to attick: them an the night, and the 
to some villages well stacked with provisions Greeks prepired to avert the blow , but the in- 
In these villages the Greeks remained three formation proved fal, and the next day they 
days, im the course of which porod they re- proceeded along the left bank of the Tirta, and 
cerved a visit from Tissapherncs, who was vee came to Opis, a large and populous city on the 
companied by the queen's brother and thrive Physcus, near its confluence with the Tigris 
other persons of rank, all of whom were at. Here they met a halt-brother of Artaxerxes, 
tended by a numerous retinue = “Tissaphernes who was on hig way from Susa and Debatana 
came to assure them of his fmendstup, and of the with a numerous army, which he was proceeding 
good offices he was scehing to do them with the with to the aid of the hing. Soon after nome 
king, whem he was endcavourug to preset] | Median sillages belonging to) Parysntis were 
upon to let him conduct them home im safety | abandoned by Tissaphernes to the Garechs to be 
Artaxerxes, be said, had promised to tahe his | plundered, ontenmbly wath a view of insulting 
request into consideration, and, in the mean- | the memory of Cyrus, but an reality to bring 
time, he had sent him to inquire what was the ; odim on the Grocks by making at appear that 
motive which had engaged them in the expedh- | they bare no respect to the faith of treaties 
tion. To ths question Clearchus rephed, that ‘Phe Grech» next came to the banks of the 
they had not set out with any hostile mtentions | Zabatun, or the Greater Zab, where they halted 
against the king, but had been drawn into the | for threes days 9 The journey trova Opi to Za- 
service of Cyrus under various pretences, and , batus was pertormed in eleven marches = It was 
had been induced to accompany him without | through a wild and desert conntry, and itis clear 
knowing his real object before it was too late, in, that ‘Esssaphernes chose this route in order to 
honour, to retreat. Now that he was dead, they | harass and fatigue them as much as posmble, 
had no wish to molest the king, nor to do any | He might have led them along the great high- 
damage to his terntones, and if they were not road considerably to the east of the Tigris, where 
molested, they would return home quietly the country is of a contrary character, beng 
With this answer Tissaphernes went away, and beth fertile and pleasant, but, matead of this, 
returning on the third day, he informed the he led them along near t+ the banks of the 





Greeks that he had, with great difficulty, ob- Tigris, where at ws extremely rough, wild, and 
tained his peas. and that the terms now | hilly, and much infested with lions, expecially 
offered to were, that they should have a betweenthe two Zabs = 11 18 probable. as Rennel 
safe-conduct to their own country, and a market) observes, that they crossed the rugged ridge 
on the road; that wherever none was farnished = of the Hamerine hills, which cross the Tigris at 
them they should be allowed to take such neces- Senn and stretch south-cast to Sumana. In 
saries as they could find; and that, on their truth, the country on the east of the Tigris, 
part, they should engage to do no mischief to over which the Greeks marched, ts so rugged, 
the king’s territomes beyood taking proviusuons that travellers studiously avoid this route. 
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By the time that the Greeks arrived at the 
been marching nineteen days 
company with Tissaphernes, and nv material 
of complaint had occurred between them. 
ca aps feeling of suspicion, however, pre- 
among the Greeks, and Clearchus re- 
solved to try whether mutual explanations 
would not increase their confidence For this 
rpose he sent to request an interview with 
I hernes, which was readily granted. In 
thi interview mutual expressions of good faith 
were exchanged, and each agreed to pont out 
publicly those in their own ranks who had en- 
deavoured to excite suspicion in each other's 
breasts After this Clearchus supped with Tis- 
saphernes, who foaded him with marks of kind- 
ness and respect, and the next morning he re- 
turned to the camp with the most agreeable 1m- 
resnons of the satrap’s disposition towards 

im. “ But all was false and hollow.” 

On his return, Clearchus called upon his 
officers to accompany him to the proposed inter- 
view, that the authors of the calummies which had 
done so much mischief might he detected and 
punished as traitors to the army = Such a pro- 
position spread great alarm among the Greeks 
Officers and common soldiers ahke remonstrated 
with Clearchus, and pointed out the imprudence 
of commitung all their officers to the powcr of 
aman whom they had hitherto been treating 
asa covert enemy = It ws probable Clearchns 
would have hastened to them 1f his judgment had 
not been perverted hy those two evil principles 
wiich have wrought so much mischief in the 
world —ambition and revenge He had por- 
suaded himself that Meno, whom he beheved to 
be hin enemy and rival, was the person who had 
traduced hitn to Tissaphernes, for the purpose of 
supplanting him in) command, und he me d to 
witnesa his shame and his punshbocnt Under 
these circumstances, he disregatded all council, 
and insisted that hus ofhcars should accompany 
him to the proposed interview Nevertheless, 
he could not prevail on more than four of the 


generals and twenty of the imternor officers to ! 
attend him, and with these he presented himaclt | 


before the tent of Tissaphernes He was fol- 
lowed by about two hundred of the private sol- 
diers, who came esther for the sake of parchas- 
ing food, or out of curiosity. 

On his arrival at the satrap’s tent, Clearchus 
and the four generals were adnutted within, 
while the subalterns remained at the door — And 
now was seen the real intentions of Tissa- 

ernes, Casting off the mask of friendship, 

© directed a signal to be given. and while the 
generals were arrested, u massacre was com- 
menced among their country men who accompa- 
nied them. At the same time a squadron of 
barbarian cavalry was seen scouring the plain, 
and cutting down every Greek they could dis- 
cover. Those who were in the camp beheld 
this movement, and were wondering at the 
cause, when Nicarchus, an Arcadian, came up 
all covered with wounds, and explained the deed 
of treachery. 

On discovering this, the Greeks flew to arms, 
expecting that the enemy would immediately 
fall upon them. They were in this atutade 
when Arius and two other generals who had 


t beheaded 
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been in the service of and a brother of 
brbcoog. talc with Feat three hundred vioalt rl 
siers, drew near. t a hed, they de- 
sired that some Greek oie i ahould come for- 
ward and listen to the which they had 
brought from Artaxerxes. Accordingly, two of 
the remaining generals, Cleanor and Sopbzne- 
tus, accompanied by Xenophon, advanced daly 
guarded, and when within hearing, Arveus in- 
formed them that Clearchus had becn punished 
with death for perjury and breach of treaty, but 
that Proxenus and Meno, who had revealed his 
treachery, were had in honour. He added, that 
Artaxerxes now required the rest of the army to 
surrender their arms, which, as they had belong- 
ed to his subsect Cyrus, he claimed as his own 

Ch anor answered Arius, in the name of his 
colleagues, in strains of the bitterest reproach. 
Decett, perjury, and baseness, he said, might 
hase been expected from Tissaphernes, but not 
from the friends of Cyrus Arurus attempted to 
vindicate himeelf by repeating the charge against 
Clearchus, upon which Aenophon observed, that 
“Ff Clearchus was guilty of the offences imputed 
to him, he had suffered justly , but since Prox- 
enus and Meno had conferred an obligation on 
the Persians, 1t was reasonable they should be 
restored to their troops, and, if se, they would 
abide by their counsels.” Ariseus was at a loss 
for a reply to this proposition, and, without giv-~ 
ing any answer, he, with those who accompamed 
hun, withdrew to the Persian camp. 

The tate of Clearchus and his fellow-prisoners 


1 
| seems to have been long unknown to the Greeks. 


It appears, however, that all of them were con- 


i ducted alive into the presence of Artaxerxes, 


and, with the exception of Meno, were soon after 
Meno was spared for a death of hin- 
Eering torture, such as iw scarcely known but in 
the chromeles of ancient Persia’ He was kept 


j a wretched confinement for a whole year, and 


then ¢xecuted as an ordinary malefactor 

The Greeks were now at opeo war with Tis- 
saphernes, and it 1s here that the Retreat of the 
Ten ‘Thousand commences 

The lose which the Grecks had sustamed in 
the person of Clearchus seems to have been con- 
sidered by them as irreparable On discovering 
it, deycetion and dismay pervaded the whole 
army) =—s During that evening, says Xenophon, 
tew attended the parade, few fires were hghted, 
many touched no food, and many would not 
even go to their tents, but threw themselves on 
the ground, not to sleep, but to call up the 
mages of their homes, parents, wives, and 
children, whom they expected never to see 
again, Their despair seemed justified by the 
prospect before them. They were now left at 
the distance of at least 1200 miles from Greece, 
without provisions, without guides, without a 
single horseman, and they had to find and fight 
their way through an enemy s country, and to 
cross unfordable rivers, with a hosnle army hang- 
ing upon their rear, and ready to seize every 
opportunity of faling upon them with advan- 
tuge above all, thes were without a chief. But 
hope was not universally stifled, and the emer- 
gency called forth a man endowed with all the 
; emai needed for meeting it: that man was 

enophon. 
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Xenophon had accompanied the expedition a¢ 
a pnvate adventurer, and was without any muili- 
tary rank. His youth had been spent in familar 
and habitual intercourse with Socrates, who, 1t 1s 
said, being struck with his promiuing appear- 
ance, had drawn him into his society by gentle 
constraint. He was sitting at the philosopher's 
feet, when Proxenus, who is said to have been a 
disciple of Gorgias, and who had entered into 
the service of Cyrus, wrote to him from the 
court of Sardis, offering to intreduce him to the 
prince, whose favour he himself valued above 
anything that his country had to offer 9 Such an 
invitation had powerful attractions for Xeno- 
phon, who seems to have had a desire fur travel- 
ling, and he communicated this proposal ta So- 
crates, as if for his advice Socrates, struck with 
the effect which such a step was hhely to pro- 
duce on the minds of the Athenians, was averse 
to his accepting the proposal He did not, how- 
ever, otherwise diseuade him than by pomting 
out the danger which would accrue to the Athe- 
man citizens, from his svehing his fortune in the 
patronage of a man who had shown hims If their 
implacable enemys, atid had been the chict author 
of their recent calamities , and by advising, that. 
before he decided, he should consult the Delphic 
oracle, which, by its authority, night cither put 
an end to the project, or give a better colour to 
the proceedings. Xenophon, howeser, was bent 
upon the enterprise, and instead of submitting 
ins plan to the decasion of the oracle, he only im- 
guired about the religious cercemomes by which 
his adventure night be brought to a happy msue 
On his return, Socrat(s gently censured hin for 
having shown greater concern about the sucess 
than the expediency of the cnterprise, but made 
no further oppositien to it, and Aenophon, 
having observed the rites which the oracle had 
prescribed, embarked for Asta, and joined the 
army of Cyrus, at Sardis On his arrival be was 
immediately introduced to Cyrus, who pressed 
him to accompany the expedition, which he pre- 
tended was designed against the Pisidians, the 
prince assuring him that he should be at liberty 
to depart as soon as it was ended He con- 
sented, and when the army arrived in Cilicia, 
the real purport of the expedition boing unfolded, 
Xenophon was one of the many who, from 4 
sense of honour, was induced to procecd, which 
he did merely as a volunteer and the friend of 
Proxenus. 

Xenophon, hke the rest of the Greeks, was 
much cast down at the melancholy circumstunccs 
by which they were surrounded. A great part 
of the night, he says, was spent by him in gloomy 
reflections , but having at length dropped into a 
short slumber, he had a dream, which left an 1m- 
pression on bis mind that the god from whom, 
according to the Homenec theology, all dreams 

roceeded, called upon him to rescue the Grechs 
Soin ther danger. Accordingly, on awaking, 
he sprung from his bed, and called together the 
officers of Proxenus, and addressed them In his 
speech he first pointed out the magnitude of the 
evils which they had to apprehend, unless some 
provisions were instantly made for defence. He 
then turned their attention to another more ani- 
mating view of their situation. Ever since they 
had concluded the treaty with Tissaphernes, he 
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said, be had observed with envy the riches of 
the barbarians, and had lamented that his com- 
rades had bound themselves by treaty to abstain 
from appropruting them to their own use, Now, 
however, they were relvased from the restraint 
which they had imposed on themselves. the trea- 
sures of the Persians might henceforth become 
the prizes of their valour. He added, that the 
gods whom their enenues had provoked by their 
peryury would be the arbiters of the contest, 
whence he exhorted them to appoint some com- 
mander to lead them onward to Greece. 

This speech of Xenophon was well calculated 
to awaken the ardour of hiv countrymen, and 
his hearers unanimously requested him to place 
himself at their head = Nenephon accepted this 
pre-eminence, and all the officers of the army 
bemg soon after assembled, he repeated his ad- 
dress, and proposed that all the vacancies which 
had been made by the maasacres should be filled 
up ‘This’ proposal was seconded by Cheiriso- 
phus, and they immediately proceeded to the 
election, which resalted in ‘Timasion, Xanthicles, 
Cleanor, and Philesias, an Achiwan, being chosen 
Atthe same tame Menophon’s own appoitinent 
was confirmed 

"Phe elvetion was scarcely over when day be- 
gin to dawn, and the men were called to a 
general assembly They were first addrewed by 
Chorsophas, who spoke of the loss they hind 
sufliied, of the trendless condition in which 
they were kft, of the doom which awaited them 
ifthey should fall into the power of their ence 
mics, and of the necessity Chere was to make ap 
thar minds for victory or death He was fol- 
lowed ina sinalar stram by Cleanor, who dwelt 
upon the porfidy of the king and Tissaphernes, 
and the biseness of Arius, as motives which 
should induce them to place no trust in the fasth 
of barbarians, but to mect their fate with swords 
inthear hinds After he had finished, Xenophon 
rose, and his language breathed hope and conh- 
dence Taking up the topre on which Cleanor 
had insisted, he observed, that they would have 
great cause for dispondencey if they thought of 
entermg anto fresh treaties with the barbarians, 
but if it was their purpose to avenge the death of 
their murdered finds, they had reason to hope 
for the happiest issue 

At this point of Aenophon’s harangue he was 
interrupted by an oinen, which, ever since the 
days of Homer, had been regarded by the super- 
rotions Greeks ab an intimation of the divine 
blessing. One of the soldiers—sneezed , and his 
comrades with one accord adored the god who 
had sent the propitious sound! The speaker 
caught up the gencral joy, and he proposed that 
since in thar consultations on the means of de- 
liverance they had been cheered with such an 
augury—an augury which could only have pro- 
ceeded from Zeus the deliverer— they should 
joi in a vow of thanksgiving sacrifice to this 
god, to be offered as soon as they should reach a 
friendly soil. The vow was made, & pan sung, 
and the orator proceeded 

Among the arguments which Xenophon used 
in the conclusion of his harangue was one which 
probably had a greater effect upon the minds of 
the soldiers than the omen itself. He told them 
that henceforward their swords might supply the 
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deficiency of their purses; and that in the rich 
country they°were to traverse, they might take, 
as from enemies, whatever they could lay ther 
hands upon. This spoke home to thur hearts, 
aud, perceiving the effect it had upon them, 
Xenophon advised them to take such precautions 
as would enable them esther to march in safety, 
or to fight with advantage For this purpose he 
suggested that they should burn their wagons 
and tents, and should get md of all that was 
vd npoor m their baggage, but, above all, he 
exhorted thein to observe the strictest discipline, 
as the slightest breach nught be fatal to their 
cause. This suggestion was adopted, and Xeno- 
phon next proposed regulations fur the order of 
the march. He alsised that they should move 
in four divisions, so as to enclose the baggage im 
a hollow square, and he proposed that the honour 
of leading the van should be conferred on Chet- 
risophus, as a Spartan, that the command of the 
two flank divisions should devolve on the two 
oldest generals, and that the rear, being the 
post of danger, should be intrusted to the two 
youngest, which were hunself and Timasion 

This wan approved and ratifid, and the as.sem- 
bly being disimitoned, the men unmediately pro- 
cceded to burn the wagons and the toute, wath 
the superfluous baggage 

Betore the Greeks resumed thar march, a 
Persian, named Mithridates, who had been an 
adherent of Cyrus, rode ap with about thirty 
horse, and, having obtamed an andiencé of the 
generals, he represented himself as threatencd 
with preat dangers on account of his attachment 
to Cyrus, and as willing to goin thom wath his 
followers, if he found that the course they de- 
sugned to pursue vias one that held out to hima 
Prospect of safety as a frend, therefore, he de- 
steed them to disclose their plans to ham = Chere 
Tiophus rephid, that, if they wore not molested, 
they meant to pass onward without dome morn 
damage than could be avoided. but that if ans 
one should attempt to impede ther progress, he 
would find them prepared for contest | Mathrie 
dates then endeavoured to consiice thom thit 
restatance was hopeless, and thus discay red 
himeelf to be an enussary of Dissapherme 
Warned by this occurrence, the gomerais passa 
a resolution, that, so long as they remained in 
Persia, they would receive no overtures trom the 
enemy. 

The Greeks now set forward on their perilous 
march, They crossed the Zabatus without an- 
terruption ;* but they had not advanced tar be- 
yond the river when Mithridates again appeared, 
with about 200 cavalry, and 400 bowmen and 
slingers; and as se0n as he had approached sut- 
ficiently near, began to asswl them with a shower 
of missiles. As the arrows aud javelins of the 
hght troops failed to reach the assullants, Neno- 
phon was induced to charge them with the heavy 
tnfantry and targeteers which he commanded. 
He was not able, however, to overtake them , 
and bis troops were both galled by the arrows 

* Xenophon does not say how they passed this river 
which is to be regretted here inuat have been much 
trouble attending it, for it is adeep and unfordable str: am, 
o! rapid course. Xenophon himeclf estimated ita breadth 
at 400 fect, and modern travellers allow it to be half the 
bwik of the Tigns at Mosul, near which it was crossed by 
the Greeks, 
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which the bowmen scattered behind them as 
they fied, and hotly pressed in their retreat 
toward the main body. After fighting the whole 
day, therefure, the Greeks had advanced only 
about three miles, and they reached their halting- 
place tired and dispinted. 

Cheirisophus and the elder generals censured 
Xenophon for his impradence in making a ha- 
zardous and unavailing charge. He did not 
endeavour to vindicate his conduct, but he 
urged the necessity of forming a body of cavalry 
and slingers capable of repelling the assaults of 
the enemy. ere were a few horses in the 
camp, and some Rhodians in the army who un- 
derstood the use of bullets, and could send their 
missiles twice as far as the Persians. Before the 
morning, therefore, a troop of about fifty horse 
was rared and equipped with cavalry armour, and 
200 Rhodians were selected as slingers. Hence, 
when Mithridates again appeared with a larger 
force, which he had obtained from Tissaphernes, 
on a promise that he would deliver the Greeks 
into his hands, he was repulsed with considerable 
loss. Knowing the character of the enemy with 
whom they had to deal, im order to heighten the 
dread of their valour, they mutilated the slain-— 
a burbarous measure, which cannot be justified 
t au by the perlous situation im which they were 
placed 

During the rest of the day the Greeks pursued 
ther march without molestation, and halted on 
the banhs of the Tigris, near a large decayed 
city, Which Xenophon calls Larissa, The next 
dav they came to another large city, named 
Mespili sill being unmolested The day after, 
however. Pissaphernes came up, with 3 pumeroun 
host, composed of his own cavalry and a detach- 
ment of the royal army, the troops of Orontes, 
and those which the Grechs had met at Opis. 
But ‘Pissaphernes did not venture to charge the 
(atevhks He only endeavoured to annoy their 
rear and flanks with hos slingers and bowmen, 
and these were repulsed by the Rhodiine and a 
fiw Scvthian archers, for the rest of the day, 
therefore, Lissaphernes followed the march of 
the Greeks, without dong them any nuschief 

Having, at the close of the day. come to some 
vollage +, where they found an abundance of pro- 
siuons, the Grecks halted, and they spent the 
next day ain enjoyment Resunnng their march 
ucross the plan, Tissaphernes sall hovered on 
their roar, and he appear to have annoyed them 
so effictually that it was decmed eapedient to 
make a change m the ordcr of their march = Six 
hattalions, of one hundred men vach, were de- 
tached trom the main bedy, and placed under 
separate officers, to serve as any emergency 
might arise i the course of their march. In this 
way they marched four days, threatened, but not 
harmed, by the enemy's cavalry. On the fifth 
they were attracted by the residence of a satrap 
sn the nudst of a cluster of sulages, at the foot 
of a mountain, from which they were parted by 
several ranges of minor hills To this they made 
their way, but when they began to descend from 
the top of the first mdge which they had to cross, 
they found thenwselves galled by showers of mis- 
ailes poured upon them from above, which com- 
pelled even their own archers and slingers to 
take refuge behind the ranks of the heavy 
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infantry. The enemy was soon dislodged by 3 
resins of the heavy-armed- but the pa 
employed on this service suffered as before, 
when they descended to the mann army, so that 
when they reached the top of the third ndge, a 
body of targeteers was sent to occupy the higher 
Neal on their mght, :n order to protect them 

clr appearance prevented the approach of the 
enemy . and, moving 1n a line with the main body, 
along the skirts of the mountain, they at length 
came to some villages uear the satrap’s residence. 

In these villages the Grechs remained three 
days, as well on account of the wounded, as to 
provide a store of provisions, On the fourth, 
when they descended into the plain, they were 
again overtaken by Tissaphernes, who harassed 
them so much that they halted at the first vil- 
lage. They now stole a march upon their pursuer 
mm the night, by which he was lett so far bebind 
that they did not see him again for three days. 
On the fourth day, however, they fouud that 
Tissaphernes, who had passed them in the mht, 
occupied a part of the mountain which com- 
manded the road He was, however, dislodged 
from his position, and the Greeks came down 
upon a nich plain, stretching to the Tigris, which 
was studded with villages, in which thes found 
abundant supphes. In the afternoon, Tissa- 
pherncs, who had taken a different: route, sud- 


denly appeared again, and cut off some of their | 


stragglers, He also burnt some of the villages 
in there front, which was a tacit acknowledgment 
that the country was in the possession of the 
Greeks An such they seem to have considercd 
t= But notwithstanding this encouragement, 
both the generals and the army were a lhttle 
alarmed by the new attempt. for they were en- 
closed between the mountains and the river 
Tigns, to the margin of which they had now 
arrived 

At the north end of the plain, precipitous 
cliffs, descending into the bed of the Tigris, 
stopped their passage, and as the stream was 
untordable, 1t became necessary tu change their 
hne of march. They adopted the only alterna- 
tive left them, which was, to enter the moun- 
tainous remon on the nght, which was inhabited 
by the fierce Carduchians, who had once main- 
tained their independence against the great king, 
and had destroyed an army of 120,000 men, sent 
to invade their termtones. When Tissaphernes, 
who had watched their retrograde movement, 
saw them strike into the C‘arduchbian mountains, 
he gave up all further pursuit—he left them in 
the hands of a more formidable enemy. 

The Greeks crossed the plain to the foot of 
the hills in the dark, and they fourd the passes 
unguarded. Through these they passed, and 
came to some villages in the recesses of the 
mountains. As they approached, the inbabitants 
fled, but having recovered from their first sur- 
prise, they collected a part of their forces, fell 
apon the rear of the Greeks, and, with their mis- 
siles, made some slaughter among the last troops 
which isened, in the dusk of the evening, from 
the long and narrow defile. In the night the 
watch-fires of the Carduchians were seen blazing 
on the heights of the surrounding mountams, 
which warned the Greeks that they might ex 
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duchian tnbes. During the next day's march 
the enemy hung upon their rear, while others 
occupied the summit of the only pass which 
seenied to cross the rugged mountains before 
them. Their situation was one of extreme dan- 
ger, but two of the natives having been taken, | 
one of them, after seeing his fellow put to death, | 
undertook to guide them to another pass By 
this discovery a detachment of volunteers were 
enabled to disiodge the enemy from his first po- 
sition, and the Grecks passed onward. Still they 
were not freed from danger, The enemy refused 
to listen to overtures of peace, and they were 
obhged to contest every pass during their march 
through the Carduchian termtory. This march 
lasted seven days, and the Cirechs suffered more 
from the resistance of the Carduchians than from 
all the efforts which Tissaphernes had made to 
arrest their progress, so that they were glad 
when, descending from the mountaing, they en- 
camped on the hanks of the Centrites, which 
divided the land of the Carduchians from = Ar- 
menia | 
Orontes, the satrap of Armenia, had heard of 
the approach of the Greeks, and he assembled 
his own troops, with some of the neighbouring 
Ince pendent tribes, to oppose Cher passage over 
the river The Greeks tound that the Centrites 
wats too deep to be forded with safety in the face 
of such an enemy, and with the Carduchians 
hanging upon them in their rear, and they again 
felt themeactves to bo rn imminent danger The 
neat day, however, Nenophon receiwed informa- 
tion of aferd about halfia nale off, which was 
not accessible to the cnemy's cavalry, and the 
passed over No cnemy now appeared until, 
having passed the sources of the ‘Tigris, they 
came to the river ‘Teleboas, or river of Moosh— 
the ancient Moxane, on the frontier of the 
Western Armenia, the satrapy of Teribasus 

On the approach of the Greeks, Tersbazus 
came with a small retinue, and proposed a truce 
on condition that the Grecks, in passing through 
his province, should do no unnecessary damage, 
These terms were accepted , but it was now dis- 
covered that an army was watching their move- 
ments, and detigned to occupy a pass which 
was their only outlet through the mountains on 
the western side of Armena On hearing this, 
the Grecks fell suddenly on the camp of Tert- 
bazus, dispersed his forces, and made theme ives 
masters of his tents, with a part of hin hous - 
hold ‘They wore thua released from fear of the 
enemy, but im thar march through the Arme- 
man highlands, they had to struggle with the 
inclemency of the season and the chmate The 
desert through which they had to pas was co- 
vered with snow, which obliged them to quarter 
in the adjacent villages. While here. a fresh 
fall of snow took place, so that when they re- 
sumed their march it lay six fcet devp on their 
road, and several of the men permicd through 
the intensity of the cold, which was sharpened 
by a fierce north wind which blew in their 
faces The men suffered so much, that it ‘Was 
often with great difficulty, and not without vio- 
lence, that Xenophon could induce to pro- 
ceed. At length, however, they arrived im 
safety on the banks of a nver which Xenophon 


an attack from the collected forces of the Car- \ calls Phasis, bat which was 1 fact the Araxes; 


before a pass 
by the (‘haly bes, 
Taochians, and Phasians. This obstacle was 
by a detachment, which gamed a 
higher point in the ndge, and drove the enemy 
from his position. Soon after, however, they 
had to encounter a still more formidable renust- 
ance from the Taochians, who defended their 
fortresses with desperate valour, and, in ther 
last retreat, flung themaclves, with their wives 
and children, headlong from the rocks, to avoid 
falling into the power of the enemy. In the 
same manner they had to force their way 
through the land of the Chaly bes, the most war- 
tke of all the tribes whose countries they tra- 
verecd. But these were overcome, and among 
the next people whose land they entered, the 
Scythinians, they met with a friendly reception 
Ther chif sent a guide to them, who promis d, 
in the course of five days, to lead them to a 
place within view of the sea, He led them 
through the territory of a hostile tribe, and im- 
vited them to ravage it, which invitation un- 
folded the motive of the chief's friendly behavi- 
our; but he fulfilled his engagement, and on the 
fifth day, as the army was ascending mount 
Theche, Xenophon observed an unusual commo- 
thon i the front of the army, and presently o 
loud exclamanhon was heard trom every lp— 
* The sea! the sea!” ; 

The Euxine spread its waters before the cycs 
of the Greeks—waters which rolled on to the 
shores of Greece, and which washed the wall» of 
many Greek cities on the nearer coast of Asia 
This spht wan a glad one decd Ofhcers and 
men embraced one another with tears of joy, 
and o pile of stones was rawed on the summit of 
the mountain, and crowned with captive atins 
and other offerings, a» a testunony of gratitude 
for their delis crance 

Refore their guide icf them, he pointed outa 
road toward the coast Phin road the Greocks 
followed, and it brought them to the continence of 
two rivers, one of which divided the Sc ythinians 
from the Macrones. ‘This tribe posted them- 
selves on the opposite bank, and threatened, by 
their gestures, to dispute the passage. ‘Their 
shouts, however, struck one of the Greek nul- 
diers, who was a freed alave, as a fanunhur 
sound, and it proved to be the Lind of his birth 
Through lis medistion, therefore, his country - 
men were minducd to lay aside their hostility. 
and to conduct them to the borders of Colc his. 
After another otraggie with the barbanans, who 
were in possession of a difficult pass of their 
mountaina, they dvecended to the coast, and 
reached the abstr walls of Trapezus, where 
they were hospitably entertained, and where 
they celebrated votive sacrihces and solemn 
games, 

The prevailing demre of the army was to re- 
turn by sea, as goon as posable, to Greece, They 
would then have done, as one of them observed, 
with the watches and labours of the camp, and 
be carried home, like goa Stretched in soft 
slumbers on the deck. For ths Chein- 
sophus, who was uainted with Anvaxibius, at 
this tume admiral of and stationed at By- 
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gantium, was commispioned to obtain transports | 
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pursued their march 1 | 


to fetch them away from Trapezus. Cheiriso- 
phua, however, lingered so long, that the Greeks, 
after a eo expedition on which they were 
led by the Trapezantians, against the Driz. one 
of the most warlike tribes on the Euxine, found 
themselves compelled to shift their quarters. 
They proceeded to Cerasus, also a colony of 
Sinope, in the land of the Colchians. Here they 
remained ten days, durmg which time they 
committed sume outrages on a neighboanng 
tribe of fmendly barbarians, which excited alarm 
at Cotyora, where the army, after having tra- 
versed the territory of the savage Mosyneecians, 
next arrived , and the ciuzens refused either to 
afford them a market, or to admit their sick 
within the walls This led to a greater outrage. 
The Greeks forced their way into the town, 
‘ompelled them to receive the sick imto their 
housce, and plundered the surrounding coun- 
try The Sinopians expostulated with them on 
their conduct, but Avnophon defended it on 
the plea of necessity, and repelled the threats 
thrown out by the chef of the embassy in a 
tone which procurdd the Greehs a more favour- 
able reception at Cotyora. Nor was this the 
only cffect which the bold tone of Xeno- 
phon procured The anxiety of the envoys to 
get md of their formidable guests was so great, 
that they engaged to provide transports for the 
whok army, and three deputies were sent back 
with them to Sinope to fetch the vessels. 
During the stay of the Greeks at Cotyora, 
which lasted forty-five days, Aenophon exhn- 
hited a desire for plunting a colony on the coast 
of the Euxine. His men, however, were gene- 
rally averse to this demgn, and he found it ne- 
vessary to abandonit The rumour of this 
demgn enabled Timasion and Thorax to work 
upon the tears of some merchants frum Sinope 
wind Heraclen, who were present im Cotyora, 
by whose reports these two cities were induced 
to affer to provide pay as well as vessels tor the 
troops, on condition that they should sal away 
to Grecee, but when it was discovered that 
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Xenophon had whandoned the design, the Sino- | 


pans and Heracleots deemed it no longer ne- 
cessary to fulfil these promises, and they sent 
the transports without the money. Timasion, 
who, relying on these assurances, had made 
large promit’s to the soldiers, dreading their 
thsappomtinent, would have persuaded Xenv- 
phon to resume hw project, and ta jom him and 
the other generals in an attempt to found a co- 
lony on the banks of the Phasis This excited 
the yealousy of Neon, who commanded for Chei- 
risophus im his abeence, and the whole army 
soon became divided in views, and mgtualty 
jealous of each other The men were on the 
point of breaking out inte a mutiny. and to 
prevent it, all the art and address which Xeno- 
phon Were required. 

At length a sufficient number of transports 
were collected for the embarkation of all the 
troops, and a fmr wind brought them, m the 
course of two days, to Harmene, the port of 
Smope, where they were hospitably entertained. 
Here they were found by Cheimsophus, who re- 
turned with only a single galley, bat who 
brought a message of congratulauon from An- 
azibius, and a promise that he woald provide 
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employment, and pay for them as soon as they | Xenophon's credit with Urekoawth yard... Qhar- 


left the Euxine. 
The Grecks had now left almost all obstacles 
behind them; but one absorbing care took pos- 


session of their breasts. As they came nearer | tection. 


anxious to reach it, for they 
themselves in case 
n to think of em- 
for the purpose of 


home they were 
had not wherewith to support 
and credit. Hence they be 
ploying their united stren 
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recast and, as a preluninary step, they raised ' 


enophon to the chief command, and he declin- 
ing the honour, it was bestowed upon Cheiriso- 
phus, who seems to have been endowed with 
authonty to lead them wherever he pleased. 

On being appointed, Cheirisephus intimated 
bis design of sailing to Heraclea, and, acvord- 
ingly, the next day the army re-embarked, and 
a tar wind carned it into that port. The Hera- 
cleots sent a present of flour, wine, sheep, and 
oxen, sufficient to supply the wants of the Greeks 
for two or three days, but this hospitable treat- 
ment only served to infame their cupidity, and 
they demanded a large subsidy from the Hera- 
cleots. Xenophon and Cheimsophus strenuously 
remonstrated against this mjustue, and hence, 
when the Heracleots refased comphance, and 
made preparations for defending thor city, they 
became the objects of the resentment of those 
who proposed the measure They persuadd 
the Arcadiaus and Achwans, who formed more 
than half the army, to separate themselves from 
the rest, and to try to mend their fortunes under 
gencrals of their own. Accordingly the army 
left Heraclea in three divisions, The \rcadians 
and Achwans, under the command of ten gcne- 
rals, eager for the spoils of Bithynia, embarked 
first, and landed at Port Calpe, Cheimsophus, 
with a second division, marched aloug the coast 
tuward the same point, and Aenophon, with a 
third body, sailed as far as the confines of Bithy- 
nia, and then struck into the intenor Finally, 
they all met again in Port Calpe, where, having 
guined wisdom by the recent disaster, they agreed 
never more to part company—to go hand in 
hand 1n the work of plunder, 

From the unpropiticus appearance of the vic- 
tims, the Greeks were detained at Calpe several 
days, during which time Cheirisephus died of a 
fever, and was succeeded in command by Neo. 
Soon after, Neo, having led out 2,000 men on 
a foraging expedition, in spite of the adverse 
omens, was surprised by the cavalry which 
Pharnabazus had sent to the aid of the Duthy- 
nians, and lost five hundred of his troops. After 
this, the sacrifices being no longer unfavourable, 
the Greeks ventured upon an exprdition, in 
which they revenged themselves by a complete 
victory Over the forces of the satrap 

Xenophon relates, that when the division took 

in the port of Heraclea, he was inclined to 
command, but that he was eres 

to retain it, partly by the appearance of the 
sacrifices, and partly by the prospect of embark- 
ing under the protection of Cleander, the Spartan 
harmost of By zantium, who was expected with a 
squadron at Calpe. Soon after the victory of the 
Greeks over the forces of the satrap, Cleander 
arnved, but he brought out with him only two 
galleys of war. He was accompanied by Vexip- 
pus, who had been seeking to undermine 
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tan, on his arrival, became convinced that he 
had been deceived, admitted Aecnophon to his 
fmendship, and took the army under his pro- 
The army, then marching forward, 
traversed Bithynia unmolested, but finding no 
plunder in the direct road, they turned and 
collected a large booty of slaves and cattle, 
winch they brought to Chrysopolis, over against 
Ry zanthum. 

While at Chryseopolis the Greeks received 
two invitations from different quarters to cross 
over into Europe, the one from Anaxibius, who 
repeated the promise which he had before made 
through Cheirisophus, and the other from Seu- 
thes, an Odrysan prince, who wished to engage 
them to assist hun in the recovery of his do- 
minions, fron: which he had been recently ex- 
pelled = The Greeks sceepted the invitation of 
Anaxitins but when they landed at Byzantium, 
they discovered that his only aim was to draw 
them out of Asi, he bemg bribed to act thus by 
Pharnibazus Anaxibins would immediately 
hase dismissed them, without either pay or pro- 
visions, to make their way into the Thracian 
Chersonesus, where he informed them they 
wotld find emplovment under the command of 
Cynscus, who was probably another Spartan 
ofteer  Incensed by this conduct, the Greeks 
took possession of Byzantium, and would have 
retuned st, but for the counsels of Aenophon, 
who represented the folly of braving the power 
of sparta He himaelt at this me reagned his 


| command, and suled away to Parrum, on the 


Asiatic coast) “The other generals were divided 
in ther interests and views, and while they lay 
before the walls of Byzantiam, many of the men, 
disgusted, at length, with their contentions, with- 
drew trom the camp, sold their arms, and either 
sailed away, or took up their abode in Byzan- 
tuum and other neighbouring cities 
It was with pleasure that Anuxibius saw the 
army of the Greeks dwindle away, as he hoped 
the svoner to receive the reward of Pharnabazus 
Soon after, however, he was superseded by a 
new adimral, wlule Arimtarchus came to succeed 
Cleanor, a4 harmost of Byzantium, and he found 
himself neglected by the satrap) On discovering 
this he turned all his thoughts upon revenging 
himself on the satrap He sent to Xenophon, 
and urged him to sail with all speed to the army, 
and induce it to cross over to Asia and invade 
the satrap’s province. Xenophon gladly exe- 
cuted this commission, and the men as readily 
embraced his proposal, but the threats of Aris- 
tarchus, who was no Jess venal than Anaxibius, 
and had become equally devoted to the interests 
of Pharnabazus, compelled them to forego the 
ent ° 
In the meantime, Xenophon had received an- 
other invitation from Seuthes, and he now entered 
into a treaty with the Thracian prince, and en- 
paged the whole army, except a division of eight 
undred, under Neo, in hin service. a 
hard winter's campaign, Seuthes was restored to 
his dominions by the aid of the Greeks, and 
would then have defrauded them of the pay 
which had become due to them 1f it had not been 
for the vigour of hon, a8 it was they only 
obtained a portion of bounty promised. 
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* this paseed. Wave” .piill left without occupe- 
tion. But the din of war had not yet ceased in 
the world. Sparta herself was on the eve of 
measuring swords with Perna, and what force 
was there so calculated to assist in her enterprize 
as that which had so successfully braved the 
armies of the Great King in the very heart of 
his country? Hence they had scarcely sheathed 
their swords when they were engaged for thus 
enterprize, and they embarked to be incorporated 
with the other Spartan levies. 

Xenophon himself wax resolved to return to 
Athens; but was persuaded by his friends to 
accompany the army into Asia, and to consign 
it to the Spartan officer under whom it was 
henceforth to serve. He arrived at Lampsacus 
with the esteem and gratitude of his comrades, 
but with so scanty a provision for his own wants 
that he was compelled to sell a favourite horse, 
to supply himself with the means of journeying 
homeward. Soon after, however, he led the 
troops on a marauding excursion in Lydia, from 
which they returned with large booty , and the 
portion which fell to his share made him “ rich 
enough to be bountiful to others!” The army 
returned to Pergamus, there to wait the orders 
of the Spartan commander, and Xenophon re- 
turned to Greece. He designed to take up his 
abode in his native city , but this was not his lot 
Excited by revenge, as well for the share he 
took in the expedition of Cyrus, as for the ser 
vices he had rendered to Sparta after his return, 
he found himself banished by his fellow-eitizens 
The Spartans, however, rewarded him for his 
attachment to them with the title of proxenus, 
and with a grant of lund and a house near Seul- 
lus, in Trphbyha, in a pleasant valley adjacent 
to the plan of Olympia Here he took up his 
abode, and spent many happy years, dividing his 
tame between his literary occupations, the plea- 
sures of the chase, and the socety of his faniuly 
aud friends = it does not appear, howe ver, that 
be ended his days here, for, according to one | 
author, he was driven away by un inroad of the | 
Eleans, and took refuge in Corinth, where he | 
died, while another statement asserts he was 
restored to his native city by a decree moved by | 
the orator Eubulus, who had been the author of 
his banishment. As the tune came when to be 
a fneud of Sparta was no longer an offence to | 
Athena, perhaps the latter statement may be 
deemed most probable. 

Such was the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Historians are wont to speak of it as“ glorious,” 
forgetting the onginal guilt, which nothing can 
excuse or extenuate. Cyrus could have no claim 
upon the Greeks which would justify them im 
aiding him to dethrone a hind brother, How 
raonstrous was if, then, for them to enlet under 
his banner for such 3 purpose’ But this was the 
natural ohare a of the Peloponnesian war. 
The Greeks been so long accustomed to 
deeds of rapine and slaughter, that, when the 
day of peace arrived, it brought with it no 
charms. Home, at the very sound of whuh the 
heart of the true citizen beats with jos, was to 
them but a name, and the first sound of the voice 
of ambition called them away. 


THE RETRLAT OF TIE TEN THOUGAND. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN SPARTA AND PERSIA TILL THE 
RENEWAL OP WAR WITHIN GREECE. 


B.c. 399—394. 


On the downfal of Athens, ber victorious rival, 
Sparta, arrogated to herself the sovereignty of 
the islands and of the European cities , while the 
dommnien of the Ionian cities in Asia fell to the 
share of the king of Persia. This had been ac- 
knowledged im a treaty between the Spartans and 
the Great King, and therefore, as soon as T1- 
saphernes returned from the pursuit of the Ten 
Thousand, he was sent down to the west to re- 
ceive the reward of his services In addition to 
his own satrapy, he was appointed to the go- 
vernment of the provinces which had before been 
subject to (‘yrus, and invested with the hke 
superintending authority that had been given to 
the fallen prince. 

The appointment of Tissaphernes to the go- 
vernment of the Greek cities of Asta gave great 
umbrage to the citizens He had long been un- 

pular among them, and his recent treachery 

iad rendered hum the object of confirmed hatred. 

On the other hand, they had provoked his dis- 
pleasure by the preference which they had shown 
for Cyrus, and hence they were the ohyects of his 
resentment From all these causes, therefore, 
they were led to seek deliverance from the bar- 
barian yoke they refused to acknowledge the 
satraps authority, and they sent envoys to the 
Spartan government, as the acknowledged head 
of the Grech nation, to solicit aid. 

Considering that the part they had taken in 
the cause of Cyras had broken the bonds of 
fnendship betwecn Sparta and Persia, and find- 
ing, from the issue of the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, that the power of that unwieldy em- 
pire was more of a shadow than substance, the 
Spartans gladly embraced the opportunity thus 
othe red of «extending their conquests = Thimbron 
was sent, with the ttle of harmost, to undertake 
the detenee of the Greeks of Asia, at the head of an 
army consisting of 1,000 Neodamodes, or eman- 
cipated Helots, about 4,000 Peloponnesian troops, 


| and 300 Athenian cavalrs, the services of which 


Sparta was now in a condition to command 

On has arrival in Asia, Thimbron collected re- 
inforec ments, to the amount of about 3,000 men, 
from the Greek cities, where, s3ys Acnophon, 
the will of a Spartan at this time was law. With 
these forces Thimbron commenced operations; 
but ltde was effected till he incorporated the 
remnant of the Ten Thousand with his own, 
which he did soon after their arnval at Perga- 
mus Thus strengthened, Thimbron felt himself 
strong cnough to face the enemy on open ground. 
Pergamus, and several other towns in this region, 
subnutted to him , and he took some other places 
by assault; but, he was detained so long before 
Larissa by the vigoruus resistance of the be- 
sieged, that he received orders from the e ito 
march into Caria, and carry the war to very 
doors of Tissaphernes. 

Thimbrou obeyed these orders; but on his 
arrival at Ephesus he was superseded in kus 
command by Dercylhdas, the Spartan govern- 
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ment having received complaints from the allies 
that he suffered his troops to plunder the coun- 
try. Dercylidas was a Spartan, of the school of 
Lysander; and was so notonous for his mas- 
tery in the arts of stratagem and intngue, as to 
have obtained the mickname of Sisyphus. Hs 
first act discovered his character- knowing that 
i jealousy existed between Pharnabazus and 

issaphernes, he concluded an armistice with 
the latter, on condition that he should turn his 
arms against his rival satrap, and while he was 
thus employed, Dercyllidas bent his march north- 
ward, toward the midland district, called ols, 
from the Kohan tribe which peopled :t. 

/Eolis included a part of the shirts and of the 
upper vallies of Mount Ida, and was subject to 
Pharnabazus. The government of 1t had been 
committed by the satrap to Zens, a Greek of 
Dardanus, and when he died he was succecded 
by Mania, his widow, who reduced three of the 
adjacent mantime towns, Larissa, Hamaaxitus, 
and Colonm, to her sway. In the midst cf her 
prosperity), however, she was murdered by her 
son-in-law, Meidias, who was instigated to the 
foul act from motives of ambition. At her death 
he made himself master of Scepsis and Gergis, 
where the greater part of the treasures of Mania 
were lodged; but the other towns, which were 
garmsoned by Greek mercenaries, refund to 
subiunt to his rule, and continued to achnow- 
ledge the authornty of Pharnabazuos. Medias 
apphed to the satrap for the government which 
his cnmes had made vacant, but the answer 
he recerved was one winch held out to him a 
prospect of sure vengeance. 

Such was the state of affairs in Mohs when 
Dercylhidas arrived = On his approach the three 
towns which Mama had conquered submitted to 
him = He sent to insite those of sEohs to assert 
their independence, and to enter into an alliance 
with Sparta, and his proposuls were immediately 
accepted by three of them, and Cebren was 1n- 
duced to follow thear example, after sustaiming a 
bref siege. Dercyllidas then marched aguinst 
Scepsis, and Meidias, conscious that he would 
oue day fall into the hands of Pharnabazus, 
thought 1t safest to come to terms with the Spar- 
tan conqueror He offcred to repair in person to 
the Spartan camp, on receiving hostages for his 
security Dercylldas gave him as many as he 
required ; but when he had him 1n his power, he 
stripped him of his usurped authority and 1ll- 
gotten treasures. Both Scepsis and (zergis sub- 
mitted to the Spartan, and when the fallen ty- 
rant asked where he was to reside, he received 
this taunting reply, “In your native town, Scep- ' 
sis, ON yOUr patrimony.” 

Having thus made himself master of Polis, 
and provided treasures wherewith to pay his 
troops, Dercyllidas was anxious to preserve his ! 
conquests without burdening his allics by re- 
maining among them during the winter Ac- ' 
cordingly, he proposed atruce with Pharnabazus, 
which was accepted through fear that the enemy 
might proceed from ol:s into the heart of his | 
territories ; and lldas then marched into 
the country of the Bithyouan Thracians, where 
he wintered, hving upon the plunder of their 


Early in the spnng of B.c. 399, Dercylhdas 


| troops i order of battle , but the 
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quitted Bithynia, and marched southward. He 
came to Lampsacus, where he was joined by 
three Spartan commissioners, who were sent to 
inspect the state of affairs in Asia, and to an- 
nounce that bis command was to be prolonged 
for another year. Dercyllidas escorted these 
commissioners as far as Ephesus, and he then left 
them to continue their progress through the 
Greek cities, while he himself went to supern- 
tend the erection of a wall across the isthmus, in 
order to protect the Greeks of the Thracian 
Chersonesus from the incursions of the barba- 
nans. This wall, which was about four mules 
in length, was fimshed by the autumn, and Der- 
ceythdas then returned to Asa. On his return 
he was detained eight months by the siege of 
Atarneus, a strong fortress, held by a body of 
exiles from Chios, but having at length over- 
come them, he put s garrison in the place, under 
the command of Draco, an Achwan, of Pallene, 
and then returned to Epheaus, 

Inthe meantime, ‘Pissaphernes remaining un- 
molested, renewed his demands on the Greek 
eites of Caria, and they again sent envoys to 
Sparta for rehef These envoys represented that 
he might be brought to acknowledge their inde- 
wadence, if he found himself attacked im Carta 
Phe ephors yielded to their arguments, and they 
gave orders that Derey llidas should invade Cana 
by land, while their admiral, Pharax, concerted 
with humion the coast nic, Jos 

It appears to have been the wish of Pharnn- 
basus to hve in peace with ‘Tissaphernes ; 
whenee, as soon ashe discovered that Carin was 
threatened, conceiving that danger would dispose 
him to change hts conduct, Pharnabazus waited 
upon him, and declared his readiness to co-ope- 
rate im measures for driving the Greeks out of 
Asa Tissaphernes readily listened to his pro- 
position, and the two satraps went together into 
Cana, and hasing provided for the securty of 
that province by placing garrisons in the Caran 
strongholds, they returned to carry hostalities into 
Tonia. 

Dercyllidas had already crossed the Micander 
on his way for Cama, when he discovered that all 
his lubours for the welfare of the colonics were 
upon the point of being rendered vain. He cone 
sulted with Pharax, and they resolved to repass 
the Mwander = [t was supposed that the enemy 
was far in advance, but as the Greek army 
marched along the vale of the Mwander, 1t ove 
day found itself in the presence of the united 
forces of the satraps, which conmsted of Carians, 
Grek mercenaries, and a numerous cavalry. 
Although taken by surprise, ee ut his 

siatic Grecks 
were so much alarmed by the enemy's supe-~ 
nority, that they dropped their arms and fled. 
The situation Dercyllidas was now a critical 


ee ee 


one, but he was relieved from it by the interested 


cowardice of Tissaphernes. His colleague was 
desirous of giving battle, but Tissaphernes, 
knowing that his pee in Caria was no longer 
in danger, and dreading an engagement with 
troops whom he believed to be invincible, sent a 
message to Dercyllidas to pro a conference, 
The crafty Spartan receiv envoys in front 
of a body of picked men, and affecting to have 
little regard their proposals, demanded an 


ware 
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exchange of These were given, and the 
two armies Poet ee ; the Greeks taking 

their quarters at brys, and the barba- 
rians at Tralles. 


On the following day the chiefs met, and a ne- 

iation was Dereyllidas insisted on 
this simple ition, “ that all Grecian cities 
should be independent.” To this the satraps 
consented, on the conditions that the Spartans 
should withdraw from the king’s territories, and 
their harmosts from the towns, These terms were 
not comphed with. but it was agrecd to conclude 
an armistice until answers should be brought from 
Sparta and the Persian court. 


During the year nc 399~—the year in which 
Dereyllidas took the command in Ama -a war 
eccurred between Sparta and Elis This was 
commenced by the Spartans Determined to re- 
venge themselves for the affronts which they had 
suffered from Elis during the struggle with 
Athens, as well as to carry out thar leading 
maxim of dividing and weakening the Pelopon- 
nesian states, they demanded a contmbution from 
the Eleans towards the expenses of the Pelopon- 
nesan war. This demand wax rejected, and 
Agis was ordered to invade the Elean territory 

Agis obeyed the command, but an earth- 
quake which happened soon after he had crossed 
the border induced him to withdraw, and dis- 
band his forces During the respite thus af- 
forded them, the Eleans endeavoured to rouse 
some of their neighbours, known to be ill affected 
toward the Spartan government, into active hos- 
tibty, but the dread of the Spartan power was 
such that the attempt faded. When, therefore, 
Agia appeared the next year, which be did with 
contingents from all the allies of Sparta, «xcept 
the Brotians and Corinthians, they had to brave 
his attack alone 

Agia directed his march to Triphyha. and he 
had no sooner crossed the borders of Messcuia, 
than Lapreum, Macistus, and Epitahum revolted 
from Elis, and, on the other side of the Alphcus, 
he received the submiasion of three of the towns 
of Pisats. Aggie next proceeded to Olympia, 
where, on a previous occasion, he had been pre- 
vented from celvbrating a sacrifice enjoined by 
some oracle, on the pretence that prayers could 
not be duly performed there for victory in a war 
between the states of Greece Agis now per- 
formed that rite; ood he afterwards adsanced 
towards Elis, ravaging the country through 
which he passed, and carrying away herds of 
cattle and a multitude of slaves. He continued 
his devastations as far as the outskirts of the ca- 
pital; but abstained from attacking the city itself, 
and turned aside, and prosecuted his ravages 
along the plain, as far as the sea-coast. 

e motives which induced Agis to turn aside 
from the capstal appear to have been, that he ex- 
pected an easier conquest with the aid of one of 
the factions within its walls. ‘There were grounds 
for such an expectation; for, while he was pur- 
suing his ravages, Xenias, a man of great wealth, 
and attached to Agis and the Spartan interests, 
made a vigorous effort, with his partisans, to 
overpower the democracy, and to reduce their 

I hus at- 
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scif at the head of the commonalty, who gained 

a complete victory over their opponents, and 

forced them to take refuge in the enemy's camp. 

Sull Agis did not make any attempt upon the 

city, but retreated across the Alpheus with his 

booty , and, having left a garrison under Lysip- 
us, a Spartan harmost in Epitalium, be disbanded 
is forces and returned home. 

Dunng the remainder of the year the Elean 
territory was exposed to incessant inroads from 
the garrison of Ep:talium, which was found so 
galling that Thrasydscus sued for peace. It was 
obtained on condition that the Eleans should de- 
molish some fortifications recently built for the 
defence of the city, and renounce their sove- 
reignty over most of their subject towns. Thus 
thorn of power, Ehs was admitted among the 
allies of Sparta, the tyrant noustresa of Grevce. 

A» the Npartans commenced this war under 
the imputation of impicty—at least from the 
Lileans—they appear to have been urged there- 
by to a more ostentatious display of respect for 
the gods at its conclusion = =Agin was deputed to 
consecrate a tenth of the spoil to the oracle of 
Delphi! This was his last act. In his return, 
he was taken g/l at Here, and died a few 
days after he had armved at Sparta, where he 
was burned with unusual honours, which was 
bv no means pleasing to the various states of 
Greece Circumstances arose out of the death 
of Agis which convey a very unfavourable im- 
pression of the internal condition of Sparta. 
The throne was claimed, according to the law 
of descent, by Leoty chides, who had hitherto 
Passed as the only sen of the deceased monarch 
Agis, however, had disowned him, and though 
he altered bis language on his death bed, yet this 
recognition did not stifle the suspicion before 
exated The ttle of this dubious ponee, there- 
fore, was disputed by Agesilaus, the younger 
son of Archidamus, and half-brother of Agus, 
who aspired to the throne. His cause was 
warmly cspoused by Lysander, and evidence 
was offered which confirmed the declaration of 
Ags a to Leotychides| This reduced the 
friends of the young prince to the necessity of 
seching for some flaw in the title of Agesilaus , 
and one Diopeithes, a man of eminent learning 
in the science of divination, cited an oracle 
which warned Spirta agaist a “ halting roy- 
alty.” Now Agesilaus was lame in one foot, 
and therefore the oracle was ingeniously ap- 
phed to him. Lysander, however, turned it 
against Leotychides himself. He remarked that 
the defect which they were cautioned against 
lay not in the person, but in the dlood of their 
hings, who must be genuine descendants of Her- 
cules. This reasoning prevailed, and Agesilaus 
was elected. 

Such puerie A rasta as these are by no 
means calculated to raise the character of. the 
Spartans in the estimation of the reader, and 
they prove that while they were “ heroes” in the 
field, they were yet but children in couneil. 
Sparta, indeed, was never so celebrated for learp- 
ing or wisdom as was her far-famed rival 
Athens. The chef cues of her government, 


as may be seen in “ Laws of Ly - 
waa <2 Gaia af Ket-icam fox @ar, ond Che 
such a dispomuon prevails there is little room 
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left for intellectual enjoyments or smprove- 
me 


nt. 

Agesilaus had not been seated on the throne a 
year when a conspiracy was detected at Sparta, 
which brought the state to the verge of a rero- 
lution. The leader of this conspiracy was Ci 
nadon, &® young man of some pretensions, and 
the nature of 1t may be scen in the information 
which was given by one of his accomplices to 
the ephori. (Cinadon, he said, having met him 
one das m the agora at an hour when it was 
thronged with people, drew him aside and bad: 
him count the Spartans that were to be seen 
there He only saw one of the hings, the sena- 
tors, ephon, and other magistrates, in all about 
forty persons, and observing this to Cinadoen, 
he continued,—“ These you must consider as 
your enemies, the rest of the multitude assem 
bled here, whose numbers exceed theirs a hun- 
dredfold, are all alhed with you against them.” 
Cinadon then bade him notice the passengers in 
the streets, where he would find a hkhe propor 
uon between the number of his friends aod his 
enemies, and he reminded him that the case 
was the same throughout the country = each 
Spartan landowner lived surrounded by a host 

ahens (€Cimadon then informed him that a 
plot had been concerted for the destruction of 
their oppressors—that helots, neodamodes, pro- 
wincials, citizens of the lower order, would be of 
their party, for they were all. ahke inspired 
with a bitter hatred towards their masters — He 
added, that the conspirators had arms of their 
own, that the multitude night obtain others 
from the iron market, and that a day was fixed 
for the execution of the plot 

Convinced of its reality and of the urgency of 
the danger, the ephor: took prompt measures to 
ensure deliverance. They called the senators 
together, and after a long deliberator, it was 

reed that Cinadon should be sent on pretence 
of public service with a small command to the 
frontiers. Cinadon had been often employed by 
the ephor: 10 commissions which demanded 
energy and address, and therefore he did not sus- 

tadiscovery On arriving at the frontiers, 
wever, he was arrested , and the names of his 
neipal companions being elicited from his own 
ps, their persons also were secured with the same 
secrecy and promptitude Cinadon was brought 
to Sparta and examined , and when he had con- 
feased the whole plot, and confirmed the inforina- 
tion he had given against his accomplices, he was 
asked what had been his object. He replied, 
“ Not to be infenor to any man in Sparta.” He 
was executed, together with those he had im- 
plicated in the guilt of the intended conspiracy, 
and the or peers, thereby retained the 
enjoyment of their ancient privileges. But 
they did not make the yoke of their subjects less 
batter, and the same feeling of hostility yet per- 


Soon after the above transactions, a Syracusan 
Herodes, who had just returned from 
Pharnicia, informed the Spartans that he had 
witnessed great preparations in the Phornician 


to consist of three hundred galleys. He 
been uuahble, he said, to ascerizumn its ob- 
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ject, but he had thought it so important to the 
welfare of the Greeks that they should know of 
the transactions, that he had taken his departure 
im the first ship w order to give them intell- 
gence thereof. The Spartans were alarmed, and 
they called on their allies to mect in congress, to 
deliberate on preventive measures. To Lysan- 
der, the intelligence afforded an opportunity of 
resunung his ambitious plans, and recovering 
his influence among the Greeks of Asia. For 
this purpose he resolved to make use of his 
friend Agesilaus, and he easly prevailed on 
him to undertake, with a small force, to give 
such emplos ment to the Persimn arms tn Asia as 
would secure Greece from the threatened inva- 
sion «Agesilaus accordingly offered to take the 
command of an expedition to Asia, for which he 
required onls 2.000 neodamode troops and 6,000 
alhes At the same time he desired to be ac- 
compitued by a council of thirty Spartans, par- 
teulanzing Lysander as one of the number. 
The offer ot Agesilaus wan accepted, and 81x 
months’ pay was promised for the army. 

Preparations were immediately made for this 
expedition. The alles were directed to send 
their contingents, and all obesed except Corinth, 
Thebes, and Athens These, trom various 
causes, excuscd themeclves, but this formed no 
obstacle to the eaterprise, for inthe spring of 
Be $97, Agesilaus set sail for Anhs, in Basotia, 
which was the appomted plage of rendezvous for 
the trooper, 

Aulis was famous for the sacrifice of Aga- 
memnon, and the departure of the umitcd forces 
of Greece for the ‘Trojan War 9 Willing to 
associite hin enterprise, therefore, with the re- 
collection of that hase ndventure, ue 
made a point of sacrificing at Auls. He was 
already in the midst of the ceremony when the 
Baotarchs, at the head of a considerable force 
of horse, interfered, and scattered the parts of 
the victims which they found on the altar, and 
forbade the sacrifice Ajesilous, surprised and 
incensed, imprecated the vengeance of the gods 
upon the Beotans for the anpious violence ; 
but unable to resist, he proceeded to Gerwstus, 
whence he conducted his army to Ephesus, 
The insult was apparently passed over, but its 
remote consequences, as will be scen, were fatal 
to both Sparta and Baorotia. 

Plutarch, in extenuation of this insult, says 
that Agemlaus had infringed the established 
usage by employing a soothsayer of his own on 
this oceasion, instead of the Newstuana: to whom 
the superintendence of the ceremony belonged. 
Xenophon, however, infers that the interruption 
was an indication of the hostile spirit with which 
this expedition was viewed by the Bantian go- 
vernment. If so, taus bad, indeed, reason 
‘o dread the omen. It was one which he could 


not misi et. 
Shortly r the arrival of Agesilaus in Asia 
he received a from Tissaphernes, de- 


manding the cause of his expedition. Agesilaus 
Phi aaaliemay ey aim wan 1 rela the Asiatic 
Greeks to enjoyment t independence 
ed gece lkechgage Me Sammie folk ait laeped 
ed , pesdiepred toy lene ecala 
Pp a truce, s 
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acceded to on the part of Agesilans, but while 
each took an oath of security in the meantime, 
their thoughts were not for peace. (n the con- 
trary, Tissaphernes sent to the king for a rein- 
forcement, to enable him to take the field , and 

ilaus, aware of his intentions, busied bim- 
se Dag making preparations for the inevitable 

During this interval a breach occurred between 
Lysander and Agesilaus The arrival of Lysan- 
der rekindled the flames of discord which he had 
lit up in the Amatic citien during the latter period 
of the Peloponneman war, and when he came to 
Ephesus, bis door was besieged by a crowd of 
petitioners, who demred license to oppress their 
countrymen andcr his patronage Lysander had 
Teason to expect that such would be the case on 
his appearance in Asia, for ever mance bi» vietory 
at AEgos-potam: he had been courted with extra- 
vagant servility by the Amatic Greeks. Not only 
had they offered him the ordinary honours of a 
conqueror, as golden crowns and statues, but 
they had ramed altars, offered sacrifices, sang 
weans, and consecrated festivals to him as s god! 
jeunce he wasn prepared for the exhibition of 
their feelings, and he calculated on the sub- 
serviency of Agesilaus, that he should be able 
to obtain their desires, and, through them, far- 
ther the ends of his own ambition — In this he 
was diwappomted, His colleagues, the rert of the 
Thirty, felt that the homage pail to him was 
derogatory both to their own and the king's dig- 
nity, and they complamed to Agemlaux of his 
presumption. Agesilaus hatened to their repre- 
sentationa, and he resolved to check it in a man- 
ner which would deeply wound the feelings of 
Lysander. Every appheaton made to him 
through Lysander’s ante rest was reyected , and 
hia purpose at length became so manifent, that 
Lysander was compelled to infonu his suitors 
that his intercession would only obstruct: their 
suits, At the same time he stitled his resent- 
ment, and requested to be removed from the 
xeene of his humiliation, and Ageslaus sent 
him to the Hellespont, where he found an carly 
opportunity of Mung a service acceptable to the 
king. He prevaded on a Persian of liugh rank, 
named Spithridates, to revolt from Pharnabazus, 
and to come with his family, treasures, and two 
hundred horse, to Cy zicus,, and thence he sailed 
with lim and his son to Ephesus, where he pre- 
sented them to Agesilaus, which had the effect 
of producing sn apparent reconcilation. 

About this time Tissaphernes received such 
an addition of troops as gave him hopes that he 
should be able to overpower Agesilaus, and he 
threw amde the mask. He sent a declaration, 
that, unless his forces were immediately with- 
drawn from Asia, he must prepare for war. The 
council and the allies were awed by ths bold 
tone; but Agesilaus, who had expected it, de- 
sired the envoys to carry back his thanks to 

rnes for the advantage he had given to 
reeks by his perjury. He then directed 
Ives in readiness for a 
the towns which lay 
to Caria to lay m provisions for the 
3; and called on the cites of 
Hellespont, for their con- 
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| As Cama contained the pnncipal source of his 
revenue, and as it was a country ill suited for 
the operations of cavalry, in which lus chief 
strength lay, Tissaphernes naturally thought that 
this threat would be verified, and he therefore 
concentrated all his forces of infantry there for 
its protection, while he posted his cavalry in the 
valley of the Mocander, to arrest the enemy's pro- 
gress Agesilaus foresaw this result, and, in- 
stead of scking him in Cama, he marched m 
the opposite direction, toward the provinces of 
Pharnshazus. As this invasion was not ex- 
pected, he found the towns on the road anpre- 
ared for resistance, and he penetrated nearly to 
Dancy hum without meeting an enemy, and col- 
jected an immense booty Near this place, how- 
ever, he wax met by a body of Perman cavalry, 
which in a shirmish gained some advantage over 
tim, and the next day when he sacrificed, the 
victims being found imperfect, he gave orders 
for retreat towards Ephesus 
Xenophon relates this latter circumstance as 
though it were a providential warning , but there 
can be no doubt that Agesilaus saw that he was 
not able to withstand the Persian cavalry, and, 
therefore, caused the sacrifices to be reported 
unpropitious, that he nught make In¢ retreat 
with a good grace And this 1s proved by his 
conduct at Ephesus, where he wintered During 
the whole of that senson he was muking prepa- 
rations for the next eae tala . and he particu- 
larly applied himself to the raming of a body of 
cavalry, which he perceived was indispensable to 
the success and even safety of future operations. 
This is one of the many instances, therefore, in 
ancient history wherem merely buman contriv- 
ance 14 made to appear as the will of the gods. 
In the hands of the crafty these sacrifices were 
but toolx with which they worked upon the fears 
and the hopes of the multitude 
Before Ageulaus took the field again, Re 395, 
Lysander and hos colleagues were superseded by 
a new body of counsellors, at the bead of whom 
was Herippdas. On their arnval, Agesilaus 
gave nouce that he mntended taking the shortest 
route intu the mchest part of the Persian do- 
minions <As before, Tissaphernes thought that 
(Cana was threatened, and he repeated the dixpo- 
sitions of the previous campaign But this was 
not the intention of the wily Spartan. While 
Tissaphernes was waiting for bim with his ca- 
valry in the vale of the Mwander, Agesilaus 
marched toward the plains of Sardis, which were 
the nchest of Western Asia. He traversed them 
three days without meeting an enemy, but on 
the fourth he was met by a body of Persian 
cavalry, and an ni in aah ensued, in which 
{ the Persians, notwithstanding their supenonty 
in numbers, were defeated. e victors followed 
up their advantage, and made themselves masters 
the encmy'’s camp, in which they discovered 
ample treasures. Among the booty were some 
camels, which were sent to Greece, as a rarity. 
When this disaster occurred, Ti was 
in lus palace at Sardis, and his countrymen bit- 
terly censured bim for leaving them unprotected ; 
and complaints were made at court of hus con- 


treachery. He had at coart one powerfal and 
implacable enemy in the fiendish Parysatis, who 
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thirsted to revenge herself on him for the death 
of her favoamte Cyrus, and, according to the 
most probable account, in comphance with her 
request, Artaxerxes directed the death of Tissa- 
phernes. The execution of this sentence was 
committed to Tithraustes, who was appointed to 
succeed him in his satrapy. Tithraustes effected 
the death of his victim in the Turkish style, by 
the hands of an underling, who surprised Tissa- 
phernes while in his bath. Such was the end of 
this cruel and treacherous satrap. As he had 
done unto others, so did it hap n unto him. 
Tithraustes was invested aa 84 power to open a 
negotiation with Agesilaus, and, as soon as he 
had established himself in the satrapy, he sent 
envoys to treat with the Spartan king. In his 
he affected to consider Tissaphernes as 
the author of the quarrel between Artaxerxes 
and the Spartans, and, as he was now dead, he 
proposed that Agesilaus should return home At 
the same time, he intimated that Artaxerxes was 
willing to achnowledge the independence of the 
Amatc Greeks, on condition that they would 
pay their ancient tmbute. Agesilaus professed 
imself walling to treat, and promised to transmit 
the Persian overtures to Sparta Meanwhile 
Tithraustes was anxious that hostihties should 
be suspended in his province, and he adopted 
the crooked pohes of his predecessor = Pleading | 
his own merits in the execution of Tiscaphernes, 
he begged Agesilaus to turn his arms against 
Pharnabazas; and he csen defrayed the ex- | 
penses of his march. Thirty talenta were given , 
to Agesilaus to go and invade another part of 
his master’s dominions, that Tithraustes might , 
rule in peace an exhibition of selfishness ) 
outatripping that displayed by ‘Tissaphernes, for 
although be had not scrupled to conclude a sepa- ! 
rate truce, he had not paid the enemy a subsidy | 
for carrying war into the territoncs of his rival 


ty 4 
While on his march toward the termtones of | 
Pharnabazus, the Spartan king received a flat- 
tering testimony of the approbation with which 
his proceedings were viewed at Sparta, as well 
as encouragement to follow the path of ambition 
A commission arrived, putting the fleet under 
bis command, equally with the land forces, and 
authorizing him to gi whom he would to 
the office of admiral. his was an unexampied 
mark of confidence, and an indication of the 
energy which ambition had infused into the 
counsels of Sparta. It was ably seconded by 
A who ummediately took measures for 
raising a fleet, which he effected, but he was 
unfortunate i the choice of an admural, for, 
consulting his private affections, he appointed 
his wife’s brother, Pisander. who was utterly 
unfit for the command. After this fleet was 
raised, which consisted of 120 galleys, in addi- 
tion to those already manned, Agesilaus con- 
tetas to the satrapy of cau 
e preparations made by Agesilaus convin 
Tithraustes that be had only ages a tem- 
rehef, esigned 
the comqaent of the Sep Ascandient he be- 
thought himself how he aught employ gold 
to advantage. He resorted to bnbery 
A named Timocrates, was sent to 
Greece with a sum of fifty talents, which be 
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was charged to distmbute among the leading 
ns in the states which might be most easily 

induced to kindle a war net Sparta, that so 
Agesilaus might be recalled. Aenophon relates 
that he found willing receivers in Thebes, Co- 
rinth, and Argos, and he names the recipients ; 
but thongh Persian gold may have roused the 
enemies of Sparta to grvater activity in those 
cities, it was certainly not the cause of their en- 
muity or the events which followed. Those three 
cities were only waiting an opportunity of dis- 
playing open hostility, and their citiens needed 
no corrupt influence to exeite them 

A disposition for war already cxiated, and 
nothing but a pretext for commencing it was 
wanting And this was now devieed The 
Loenans of Opus were induced by the anti- 
Spartan party at ‘Thebes to make an mroad 
upen a tract of land which had long been the 
suhyect of contention between them and the 
Phocians (‘The Phocians retahated for this m- 
vasion, by marching into the Opuntian Locris , 
and the Theban« then took part with the Loe- 
mans and invaded Phocia 

It wae expected that the Phocians would ap- 
ply to Sparta for succour, and that the Spirtan 
government would gladly embrace this oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to humble Thebea | And 
sO iteame to pass War was decreed, and Ly- 
sander sentanto Phos, with wuastructiona to col- 
lect all the forces he could rose there and amon 
the tnbes seated about Mount (ta, and to march 
with them to Hahartus, in Baotisa, where it wan 
agreed he should be jouned by the Peloponpeman 
troops under Pausanias — Lavsander din harged 
has commission with hin usual activity, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing Orchomenus, which was sub- 
ject to Thebrs, to assert ita independence , and 
Pausamas crossed the borders of Laconia, and 
waited at Tegea for the contingents which he 
had demanded from the alles  ‘LDhese came in 
but slowly, and Corinth refused to take part in 
the expedition 

Thus threatened, the Thebans sent an em- 
bassy to prevail on the Athemians to espouse 
thar cause against Sparta. There were many 
feelings to be overcome at Athens before such a 
resolution could be adopted There were the 
recollections of a long hereditary grudge be- 
tween Athens and Thebes, of the animosity 
displayed by Thebes during the last war, and 
the sense of weakness induced by ther recent 
calamities. The Theban orators, however, sv 
effectually sovthed, incited, and flattered the 
minds of the Atbemans, that they readily lis- 
tened to them, and when they represented that 
Athens might now place herself at the head of 
a confederacy more powerfal than the empire 
which she had lost, and that the Spartan do- 
minion would be more easily overthrown than 


| the Atheman had been, the assembly was uvant- 


mous in favour of the alliance with Thebes. 
Thus Athens and again commenced a 
stragele for the empire of Greece. ota 
ving collected all the forces he could raise in 
the north, Lysander marched to Haliartus, where 
Pausanias was to have joned him Pausanias, 
however, did pot appear, and, as it was not the 
character of Lysander to remain inactive, be 
attempted to make humrelf master of the town. 
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At first he tried negotiation to It to re- 
volt; bat there were some Theban and Athenian 


troops in the place, whose presence overawed 
the disaffected, and this failed. Lysander then 
resolved to venture on an assault; but in the 
meanwhile his movements were known at Thebes, 
and a Theban force was sent to relieve the town. 
It came, and it conqucred. A battle took piace 
near the walls of the town, and Lysander was 
slain, while his troops betook themselses to the 
hills of Helicon in search of refuge The con- 
querors pursued them with great vigour, but, 
incautviously pressing forward up the rising 
ground, the fugitives turned upon them and a»- 
sailed them with a shower of missiles, rolled 
down fragments of rocks on their heads, and 
drove them down into the plain with the loss of 
two hundred men. 

The army of Lysander was dispersed, and the 
Thebans erected their trophy uuder the walls of 
Hahartus; but their exultation was damped in 
the course of a few hours by the appearance of 
Pausanias. The next day, however, their spirits 
were again raised by the arrival of an Athenian 
army under Thraxybulus, and their confidence was 
heightened when they perceived that Pausanias 
avoided an engagement. ‘The situation of Pau- 
sanias was one of t embarrassment Greek 
usage demanded the recovery of the bodies of 
the slain either by force or consent of the vic- 
tora, but the greater part lay so near the town 
walls, that an attempt to carry them away by 
force unasked would be one of great difficulty 
and danger, 1f he should prove victonous, Un- 
der these circumstances he held a couneil of 
war, and the majority came to the decision to 
apply for permismon to carry away the dead, 
who are said to have amounted to a thousand 
Elated with this confession of their superiority, 
the Thebans refused to grant a truce except on 
condition that the invaders should withdraw 
from Boeotua. These terms, hunmthating as thes 
must have been to Spartan pride, were accepted 
by Pausauias, and, after they had interred the 
dead, they returned to Sparta. The army deeply 
felt the disgrace, and their dejection was im- 
creased by the haught) behaviour of the Thebans, 
who attended them in their retreat, and inflicted 
personal chastisement on all who deviated from 
the strict line of the highway. 


It does not appear that the disastrous issue of 
this expedition could be fairly smputed to Pau- | 


sanias, yet, on his return to Sparta, so deeply 
was the dishonour felt, that he found himself the 
object of a capital prosecution. He did not ap- 
pear at the trial, which gave his enemies an ad- 
vantage over him = He was condemned to death, 
from which he sought shelter in the venerated 
sanct of Athena Alea, at Tegea, where he 
ended his days. He was succevded on the throne 
by his son Agesipolis. 

While the above events were transmring in 


G Agesilaus was carrying on the war in 
Asia with com success. On his march into 
Bithynia he was accompamed by Spithridates, 


who urged him to advance into Paphlagonia, mn 
order to gain the alliance of Cotys, king of that 
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renounced even the appearance of submission to 
Artaxerxes. Nothing, could be more 
agreeable to Agesilaus than the opportunity of 
gaining such a powerful ally. He eagerly ac- 
cepted the mediation of Spithndates, who not 
only brought Cotys to the camp on the borders 
of his terrntery to conclude an alliance with 
Sparta, but prevailed on him to augment the 
Spartan forces by a reinforcement of 1,000 ca- 
valry and 2,000 ta 

After this, Agesilaus returned to take up his 
winter quarters in the territory of Pharnabazas, 
and in the satrap’s own residence of Dascyliam. 
The winter was spent here in ease and plenty, 
while Pharnabazus was forced to range about as 
a houseless wanderer, ee with him his 
fanuly and his treasures. He was not even safe 
in has tent. On discovering that he was en- 
camped in the village of Cava, Herippidas, fired 
with the hope of making himself master of his 
camp and person, requested Agesilaus to grant 
him a body of troops tor this purpose. Agesilaus 
Tesponded to his request, and he arrived at day- 
break at the encampment of Pharnabazus. A 
body of Mymans was overpowered at the ont- 
post, but their resistance afforded time for the 
escape of Pharnabazus and his family. His 
cainp, however, with its great treasures, fell into 
the hands of Hemppidas. 

Hemppidas was accompanted in this adventare 
by Spithmdates and the Paphlagomans. These 
hoped to share the spoils, but Hermppidas was 
resolved to deliver the whole into the hands of 
the officers in the Spartan army, who answered 
to the Roman questors. This produced a breach 
between them, Indignant at the treatment, Sp.- 
thndates and the Psaphlagomans deserted the 
camp in the night, and, repairing to Sardis, en- 
tered the service of Ar.eus, who had a second 
time revolted, and was at war with Artaxerxes. 

Agesilaus was more deeply affected by this 
loss than by any mischance he had met with in 
the course of his expedition. But not long after, 
& proxpect seemed to be opened to him of gain- 
ing a much more valuable ally. A Greek of 
Cyziceus, who was connected by ties of hospita- 
lity wath Pharnabazus, and had recently entered 
into a similar relation with Agesilaus, proposed 
to bring him into an interview with the satrap. 
‘This mediation was accepted, and a place of 
meeting appointed in the open air. To this 

lace, Agesilaus came, accompamed by the 
hirty, and they seated themselves on the 
grass to wait for Pharnabazus. He came, at- 
tended by a train of servants, who proceeded to 
lay down a carpet and cushions for their master, 
r the Persian fashion. The fallen 

however, struck by the contrast of the Spartan 
simpheity, t h so much more prosperous 
than himself, ordered them to be removed, and 
he took his place on the green sward by the 
side of Agesilaus. 

After the forms of a fnendly greeting had 
been interchanged, the satrap, as the a 
began the conference. He opened it with an 
expostulatien of the hard treatment he had 
received at the hands of the Spartans. He 


country. Cotys was one of those powerful here- , reminded his hearers of the services he had 


ditary vassals of the Persan k1 


{ whose enbyec- 
tion was merely nominal, and 


had recently 


{ 
I 


rendered S$ 


in the war with Athens; that 
he had ne: ahrunk from 


spared expense, nor 


eee eee 
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her behalf; and that he had never, in 
their transactions, subjected himself to 

of doobl hike Tissapbernes. 
” he continued, “ Spartan hostihty has 
to such a condition, that even in my 
own territory I do not know how to find a meal 
except such as I can collect, hke a dog, from 
the orts and lesvings of your rapine. Even m 
mansions, woods, and parks, have been 
barned, felled, and spoiled.” He added, “If it 
is my ignorance which makes me unable to re- 
concile such conduct with the obligations of 
jastice and gratitude, I desire that you, Spartans, 
will enbghten me.” 

This address, ssys Xenophon, struck the 
Thirty with shame, and 1t was some tume before 
A could make reply. He stood con- 
victed of having spared the faithless Tissa- 
phernes, all stained as he was by the blood of 
the Greeks, in order to fall upon the ancient and 
tried ally of S When, however, he had re- 
covered from this blush of shame, he made a plau- 
sible reply “Private friendship,” said he, * must 
always give place to reasuns of state,” and the 
Spartans, being at war with the king of Persia, 
were therefore compelled to treat all hin subjects 
as enemies, including bunself Agesilaus added, 
“With regard to yourself, as an individual, we 
should be glad to gain you for our friend. Not 
that we should wish you to exchange one mas- 
ter fur another. Rather we would propose that 
you should at once become our ally, and inde- 

ndent of every superior—that you should 

old F hina present command in independency , 
and, forming alliance with us, make rich addi- 
tions to it by conquest over your master's do- 
minions ” To this suggestion, teeming with 
the spimt of rebellion, Pharnabazas frankly re- 
hed that if Artaxerxes should attempt to place 
any other general over him, he would then ac- 
cept the offer of the Spartan king, but if his 
master intrusted him with the supreme ¢om- 
mand in that quarter of his dominions, he would 
defend them to the utmost. Under the excite- 
ment of a generous feeling, Agesilaus grasp 
the hand of the satrap, and, assuring him of his 
warmest regard, pronused to withdraw his army 
from his territones, and not to return so long as 
he could find employment mm other quarters 
And thus the interview ended. 

In accordance with his promise, Ageslaus 
withdrew his forces from the satrapy of Pharna- 
basus. And, indeed, as sping was advancing, 
(a,c. 394,) and he was known to be meditating 
a new expedition, he might have otherwise with- 
drawn them, and therefore little credit can be 
given him for his good faith. He had more- 
over stripped the satrapy of Pharnabazus of 
everything that was valoable, while a nch prize 
lad before him in the interior. It was thither 
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one day able to resume his plans of conquest in 
Asia. Such, he announced A an axsembly of the 
allies, was his intention as secon as he should have 
despatched the business which called him away ; 
and that this might be the sooner effected, the 
alhes determined to send their forces with bim 
into Greece. With these he over into 
Europe, but never returned to Asia. 


CHAPTER XXV 


FROM THE RENFWAL OF WAR WITHIN 
GREBCE TO THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 


Turre was great oceamon for the recall of 
Agesilats into Grevee, for the reanit of the battle 
of Hahartus had encouraged the cnamies of 
sparta to hift up their heads About the same 
tine, indecd, that he recenved the mandate, a con- 
gress was held at Corinth by several atates, m 
which it was resolved “to stifle the hornets in 
the nest "~ to carry their arma at once inte the 
territories of Laconia 

The alhes were yet debating on the mode of 
sharing the command among them, and on 
har order of batde, when the Spartan army, 
tnder Anstode mus, the guardiin of the youth- 
ful Agesipolis, strengthened by the forces of 
Tegea and Mantinea, crossed the frontier, and 
reached the territory of Sicyon without oppo- 
sition = Here they found the defile called Epie- 
icca guarded by a body of light troops, but 
these they dispersed, and pursuing their march 
eastward, finally encamped im the face of the 
enemy near Corinth. 

In numbers the confiderates were consider- 
ably superior While they had brought 24,000 
heavily armed into the field, the forces of Sparta 
and her allus amounted only to 13,600 The 
number of cavalry also bore the sume proportion 
to each other But there was a want of union 
n the field as well sem the council Xenophon 
say8 that the Thebans were not so desirous of 
bictory as they were concerned for thar own 
safety, and that to secure this, they did not 
scruple to sacrnfice their alhes and endanger the 
common cause He charges them with having 
di layed to engage so long as they occupied the 
left wing which faced the Spartans, and inti- 
mates that they alleged the unfavourable aspect 
of the victims as their excuse, ill the Athenians 
ovk their position and they were opposed to the 
Achzans, when they announced that the sacri- 
fices were propitious, and issued orders for the 
battle to commence. Even then thry neglected 
the regulations which had been adopted by com- 
mon consent, and the result of their conduct 
was a general defeat. The 8 ns themselves 
lost only eight lives, tho their alhes Lost 
1,100, of the confederates, 2,400 fell; the rest 
took their position behind the bed of the tor- 
rent or rivulet called the Nemea. 


Agesilaus bad made his way through the 
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Thracian tribes, and wae at Amphipolis when he 
received the news of this victory; and his hopes 
were so much elated by it, that he sent the 
bearer forward to convey it to the Cireek cities 
in Asia, with a renewal of the promise he had 
made at his departure. He then continued bis 
march through Macedonia, where he overawed 
all oppositien as he had done in Thrace In 
Themaly, however, he had to endure the fierce 
opposition of the Theasalians, who, as the here- 
ditary enemica of the Phocians, were in alli- 
ance with the Baotians, but these were finally 
overcome, and he crossed the chain of Othrys, 
when he had a friendly country to traverse as 
far as the borders of Baeeotia. 

While in this friendly territory, Agesilaus re- 
ceived intelligence of an event which affected 
him both as a private and public calamity, and 
which threatened ruin to the most cherished of 
hin ambitious projects This was the defeat and 
death of Pisander, who had encountered a Per- 
san fiect, under Conon and Pharnahazus, near 
Cnidus, a maritime city of Asia Minor. By 
ths event the newly-gained superiority of the 
Spartans by sca was annihilated. 

Agesilaus knew what an unfavourable effect 
the tidings of this disaster would have upon his 
Asiatic troops, inasmuch as it would give them 
unensiness for the safety of their homes, and there- 
fore he announced that, though Pisander had been 
slain, his flect was victorious , and he confirmed 
the falsehood by offering a thanksgiving sacrifice 
to the gods. He appeared at the altar with a he 
in hus mght hand = yet was his artifice permitted 
to sueceed = His troops were so elated by his 
feagned success, that soon after, meeting the 
whole force of the hostile confederacy m the 
plain of Coronea, they defeated it and crected 
their trophy. Agesilaus then proceeded, with a 
few followers, to Delphi, to sacrifice a tenth of 
the spoil, amounting to one hundred talents, 
which he had collected in the course of hi» Asi- 
atic expedition. While thus employed, Gy lin 
was ordered to invade Locris, and he plundered 
the country; but on hia return, was attached 
in the dark and slain, with many of his officers 
and men. The timely arrmval of their allies 
alone rescued the rest from utter ruin. The 
army, after this, was disbanded, and Agesilaus 
returned by sea to Sparta. 

Stull Comnth continued to be the theatre of 
war. A Spartan garrison occupied Sivyon, and 
made frequent incursions into the Cormthian 
territory, while the confederates retaliated by 
making inroads into Laconia. Bc. 393 

The calamities which Corinth thus endured 
were but they were rendered still greater 
by its internal divisions. ‘There was a party 

the Corinthians who, on political 
desired to renew their connexion with 
parta; and they denved new motives from 
their disasters to encourage them in their de- 
mgus. Accordingly, they began to hold pmvate 
meetings to concert measures for restoring 
But the leaders of the democracy soon 
e aware of their danger, and did not 
acraple about the means of 12 prevention. They 
anticipated the design by committing one of 
those atrocious measures which so 
disigure the pages of Greek history. the 
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last day of the Eaucleian festival, at a certam 
mgnal, the aristocratical party were 

in the circles of conversation, the public walks, 
and the theatre, while the judges on the bench 
and the priests at the altar fell beneath the mur- 
derous The assassina ceased not tll 
they had destroyed all whom they deemed wilhng 
or able to oppose their measures. 

Suspicions had been previously entertained of 
this plot by Pasmelas, one of the prosecuted 
party , ond at the time of the tumult, a body of 
the younger citizens was assembled with him 
outside the walls of the city. On discovering 
that their fears were reahzed, they immedistely 
ran up to seize the Acrocorinthus, where they 
maintained themselves for a long teme against 
their enecines = =An unpropitieus omen, how- 
ever, combined with a sense of weakness, made 
them resolve to withdraw and sech safety in 
exile, but they were restrained from carrying 
this into effect, first by the lamentations of their 
wives and children, and then by the declaration 
of the assassins that they intend+d nothing more 
than to deliver the city from traitors. 

It 1s probable that the hope of revenge may 
have been the most powerful inducement to 
these Corinthians to return to their homes. If 
not, 1t 18 evident they soon after exhibited a dis- 

Ition to run any risk for the sake of a change. 
[hey were perhaps the more excited to this by 
the after conduct of the opposite party They 
went so far 1n their zeal for democracy as to en- 
deavour to establish a complete unity, both of 
civil mghts and of termtory, between Corinth and 
Argos Thus they removed the landmarks 
which separated the two states, so that the name 
either of Comnth or of Argos might be apphed to 
the whole , they abolished the Corinthian assem- 
bhes, and every characteristic of a distinct goo 
sernment; annulled even the name of Corin- 
thian, and decreed that the two people were 
henceforth to be called Argives, These mea- 
sures caused the arstocratical party to resolve 
on a desperate effort for restoring Corimth to 
her former rank among the states of Greece, 
and for recovering their own lost station. 

Alcimances and Pasimelus took the lead in this 
enterprise These obtained an interview with 
Praxitas, the Spartan commander at Sicyon, and 
proposed to admt him within the walls that 
jomed Connth with her port of Lechwzum. 
Praxitas embraced this offer, and coming, in 
the dead of the mht, to a gate where the con- 
spirators had contmved to get themselves placed 
on duty, was introduced without any opposition. 
As the foree he had brought with him was bat 
small, Praxitas threw up a shght entrenchment 
to secure himself until some succours he expected 
should arnve. uring the next day he re- 
mained in quiet but on the day following some 
Argive forces arrived, and these, confident in 
their numbers, immediately songht the enemy. 
They were supported by their Corinthian parti- 
sans and a body of mercenaries, commanded by 
Iphicrates, an Athenian general. Bat the Spar- 
tans, though inferior in numbers, still maintamed 
their supenority in war. As they 
the Argives cock to fight without any 


bet 
with the Corinthian exiles, who had 
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the mercenaries, they were driven back, and 
were sla red as a flock of sheep by the 
Spartans: a few only escaped b ladders over 
the walls. The consequence of this victory was 
that the port of Lechwum was taken, and soon 
after being joined by the expected contungents, 
Praxitas, having demolished the long walls, 
crossed the isthmus, and tooh and garrisoned the 
towns of Sidas and Crommyon. Returning 
thence, he fornfied the hight» of Emeicea, and he 
then disbanded his army ind returned to Sparta. 

At thie me two important consequences of 
the long senes of hostilitses in which the Grech 
states had been engaged became apparent These 
were, that the numbicr of persons who were 
thrown upon war as a means of subsistence, had 
so much increased, that the contending powers 
were able to carry on the struggle with merce- 
nary troops, and war begun to be more and more 
studied a8 an art. 

Among those who were led to devote ther 
attentaon to improvements in this dreadtul art 
was Iphiernates, 3 general of Athens Iphicrates 
formed a new body of targ: tects, which com- 
bined the advantages of the heavy and hight 
troops, and was adapted for combat and pur- 
suit «For this purpose he substituted a hnen 
corselet for the ancient cost of mail. and he 
reduced the size of the shield. while he doubled 
the length of the spear and sv ord 

At the head of such a corps as thie Iphicrates 
inade freqnent mroads into the Poloponnesus Ip 
the terntery of Phims he surpmsed the torces of 
that state, and made such havoc among them, that 
the Phhastans were comp: led to sech the gid of 
the Spartans for the secumty of their town In 
Arcadia, also, such was the terror inspired by the 
troops of Iphicrates, that they were suffered to 
plunder the country unmolested. Notwithstand- 
ing, they were themselves hept in awe by the 
Spartans §=They found, by experience, that they 
were not safe within a javelin’s throw of the 
heavy-armed infantry, sume of the younger sol- 
diers having overtaken them, on one occasion, at 
that distance. 

While Iphicrates was thus employ ed, a Spar- 
tan mora, stationed at Lechicum, accompanied hy 
the Connthan exiles, ranged the country round 
abqut Comnth At the satne time, it was not able 
to present the Athemans from repuinng the breach 
made by Praxitas in the long walls, which they 
regarded asa barrier that screened Attica from 
mvasion The whole serviceable population of 
Athens salhed forth to the isthmus, and quickly 
completed its restoration, but it was only re- 
paired to be again destroyed. In the courm of 
the summer Agesilaus undertook an expedition 
into Argols; and having carned his ravages 
into every part of that territory, marched to Co- 
nath, stormed the newly-repaired walls, and re- 
covered Lecha2um. 

Dunng his stay at Lechrum, Agesilaus met 
bis brother Teleatias, who had been appuinted 
to the command of the fleet in the room of P1- 
sander, and whose appearance in the Connthian 
gulf was connected with events more umportant 
than any which had taken place im Peloponnesua, 
since the retarn of the Spartan king from Asia, 
as fatare will unfold. 

In the course of the ensuing spring, Agesilaus 
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made a fresh expedition, for the purpose of cut- 
ting off one of nie cack peagivess of the Conn. 
thians, hoping thereby to bring them to wrmna 
At this time Conmnth was principally supported 
by flocks and herds, which were collected from 
various parts of the Comnthan terntorv, and 
herded in the fortress of Pineum, at the foot 
of Mount Geranea, on the Western gulf To 
deprive the enemy of this supply was deemed a 
worthy olyect for an expedition, and Agesilaus 
placed himeclf, or rather was placed by the 
ephor, at the head of the enterprise 

The season selected for this expedition was 
that of the Isthmiin games, which, in the Pelo- 
ponnestan war, had been condadered as a searon 
of peace When Agesilaus arrived, the Argives 
were celebrating these games in the place of the 
Cornthians, the legitimate presidents. "The Ar- 
gives were neither prepared for attack nor sur- 
prike, and therefore they abandoned the festival, 
and fled to the ity | The victims had been al- 
ready slun and the preparations complete 3 
Whence Agesilaus put the Cormthian exiles im 
possession of these, and remained encamped on 
the asthmus while they completad the sacrifice 
Nenophon relates, as a cireumstince interesting 
to the Greeks, that, after his departure, the Ar- 
mives celebritud the games afresds, and that many 
of the late competitors returned to the contest, 
and were acain successful 

Ou arrive at Pirwum, Agesilaus found it so 
strongly gartinoned, that, doubting of success by 
assanit, he had recourse to stratagem = He 
tugnmed an intention of marching upon Connth, 
which drew away most of the garmeon, and, 
among the rest, the prreater part of the corps of 
Iphierates ‘They passed his camp in the mht, 
and at daybreak he returned to Pirewum. He 
now detiuhed adtvision of the army to occupy 
the heights which commanded the fortress, while 
he encamped with the rest of his troops below 
Thi movement was crowned with succuss — the 
garrison, cing the encmy ahove them, consi- 
dered their case as hopeless, and therefore evacn- 
ated the fortress, with the women, slaves, and all 
the property thercin, and took shelter in a neigh- 
bouring sanctuary of Here But there was no 
refuge for them, even under the protective wing 
of the goddess ‘They were soon after compelled 
to surrender to him unconditionally ; and, while 
he gave up those coneerned im the massacre of 
Cornth to the vengeance of the exiles, the rest, 
with all the property, were exposed for sale 

While yct the captives and the booty were 
passing in review th fore Agesilaus, envoys from 
various states, and, among the rest, from Phebes, 
waited upon him, to ascertain what terms of 
peace Sparta would grant That he might enjoy 
thar humilation, Agesilaus affected to take no 
notice of their presence , but just at this junc- 
ture a horseman came up, all covered with foam, 
and informed him that the garrison which he had 
k ft in Lechewum had been intercepid and cut off 
by Sphicrates and his targetiit. In iteelf the 
action was trifling, but it led to momentous re- 
sults .—it checked the desire of peace on the _ 


ef the envoys, and deprived Agesilaus 
means of commanding it. 

The occasion was also remarkable on another 
account. It was customary for the imhabitants 
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avs Laconian crap igs tony at whenever 
‘were em mili service, to return 
home to sing the pean at the Hyacinthian fest:- 
val. As this was approaching when Agesilaus 
‘was on his march against Pireeum, he had left 
all the Amyclwans in his army at Lecheum, di- 
the commander of the garnson to escort 
them with a mora of mfantry aud a troop of 
cavalry through the enemy's terntory. Zealous 
in what he deemed a sacred duty, the com- 
mander accordingly escorted them on their 
route with a mora of Spartan infantry, consisting 
of about six handred men, and another of ca- 
valry, which was probably less numerous. He 
took the rvad to Sicyon, and having procecded 
within four miles of that territory, he committed 
the Amycleans to the care of the cavalry, and 
returned with the infantry toward Lecheum 
But the movements of this band were observed 
from Cornth. Iphicrates was in the city, with 
his targeteers; and Callas, son of Hipponicus, 
was there also, with a body of heavy infantry 
These undertook to cut off the enemy's retreat , 
and when they appeared the targeteers of Iphi- 
crates dealt such deadly destruction among them 
by their missiles, that 250 perished, while the 
rest were only saved by escaping in boats sent 
out for the purpose, or by mcans of some cavalry 
which came up to their rescuc 
As soon as Agesilaus heard the news of this 
disaster he marched toward the scene of action 
Before he reached Lechwum, however, he was 
met by some horsemen, who informed him that 
the alain had been recovered, he therefore re- 
turned to Herirum, and proceeded with the sale 
of the plunder, and captives tuken from Pireum 
This effected, be called in the Barotian envoys, 
desiring them to discharge their commission 
They came in, but having heard of the cnemy's 
recent calamity, they made no mention of peace, 
and merely requested leave to visit their troops 
quartered at Connth = Agesilaus perceived ther 
motives, and promised that he would take them 
along with him, that they might judge what ad- 
van their friends had gained by their victory 
He fulfilled this promise the next day, during 
which he searched the countrys, without mecting 
an enemy, and he then sent the envoys by sea 
to Creusis. Vet all this was but affected There 
was deep grief of heart prevailing in the army , 
and Agvsilaus having accomplished the object of 
his expedition, returned to Sparta. He took with 
him the remnant of the defeated mora, and left 
another at Lechmum 1 its stead. How deeply 
the disgrace was felt 1s seen by his movements 
ashe marched onward He took care to enter 
the friendly towns where he was forced to rest late 
in the evening, and to leave them agai at break 
of day, that the fact night be concealed from 


their wiedge. At ntinea he would not 
stop even at night, lest ns men might have to en- 
dure the of these 1ll-affected allies. 
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of the year, by the Corinthian exiles, who took 
up their abode in Sicyon, and who crossed over 
the guif, and landed near Cornth, as often as 
they saw opportunity of giving annovance. 
iis probable that this victory of Iphicrates— 
which was deemed worthy to be mentioned m the 
same page with Marathon and Platea—put a stop 
to a negotiation which was ing at the 
same time between Athens and 8 An 
extant oration of Andocides sets forth that he 
had been sent on an embassy to Sparta dunng 
this year, with full powers to conclude a peace ; 
but that, though the Spartans satisfied him and 
his colleagues, they deemed it advisable to lay 
their proposals before the Athenian assembly, 
and they returned to Athens accompanied by 
Spartan envoys They were met, he says, on 
their way, by ministers from Corimth and Ar- 
gos, who came to urge them to conunue the war, 
and although there were many in Athens who 
were favourable to the proposals of Sparta, yet 
was the negotiation broken off, and it seems 
ecrtain that this was the result of the victory of 
Iphicrates. So violent was the reaction, that 
Andocides was banished for the part he tuok im 
the transaction 
Shortly after his victory Iphicrates withdrew 
from this scene of action, but from what motive 
and on what pretext 1s not known Xenophon 
simply relates that he was dismissed by the Ar- 
gives after he had put some of the Corinthians 
of their party to death 
Durnng the next year, nc. 391, Agesilaus 
turned his arms against Acarnanta. e Was 
induced to do this from the hostility displayed 
by the Acarnanians toward the /Etohan town of 
Calydon The mhabitants of that town de- 
manded aid from Sparta, and Agesilaus marched 
to overawe or chastise the aggressors Before he 
crossed their frontier he sent a message, threat- 
ening to lay waste the whole country, unless 
[they aunmediately yomned the Spartan contede - 
.Tacy This was refused, and, watching his op- 
portunity, he came suddenly to a plain on the 
margin of a lake, where almoet all the cattle 
were collected for pasture, and he captured a 
great part of the wealth of Acarnania. Soon 
after this he encountered the Acarnanmian tar- 
getcers, whom he defeated. and during the rest 
of the summer be ranged over the country at 
pleasure So much did the Acarnanians suffer 
from his ravages, that, when in the spring of the 
next year he was preparing for a second invasion, 
they sent envoys to deprecate it, and to treat for 
peace they submitted to the terms which Age- 
—— had fires dictated. aor 
ing the same year, Agesipohs, the youn 
king. who had reached Ins majonty, sie 
wntrusted with the command of an expedi- 
tion against Argos. He had reason to beli 
that the Argives would avail themselves of the 
presidency baler they S cee over the Isthmian 
games to stop his march, under a religrous 
text; and, feanng the influence this might lave 
upon the superstiuon of his followers, he con- 


sulted the ministers of the Olympi whether 
he mi y teeude Ang de Cimeet tee under 
ply. that the trace iniquituesly odfered might be 

gi y refused. Bat even this did not satiafy 
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the scruples of the young monarch, and he re- 
pured to Delphi, and inquired of Apollo, if he 


was of the same opinion as his father! Apollo 
confirmed the opmion of Jupiter. Agesipols 
then proceeded to Phlius, which he ap- 


gta as the place of rendezvous, and thence 
ed hus army toward Argolis. 

The foregomg transaction will doubtless sp- 
pear ridiculons to the reader, but Mitford ob- 
serves that it was a beneficent superstition that 
could occasion but a pause in prosecuting the 
ravages of war Notwithstanding, the benefits of 
this superstition must not be appreciated too 
Inghly. There 1s not an instance on record of 
its having so far allayed the evil passions of the 
heart as to cause the Greeks to desire peace, so 
that after all it was “but a pause.” Strictly 
speaking, indeed, the various games of Grevce, 
which, by a nusnomer, are called Religious Rites, 
were so many breathing seasons, in which the 
Greeks recovered their strength, and then re- 
tarned to their work of slaughter with fresh 
ardour. Aud in some instances they were in- 
effectual esen to work this momentary beneht, 
as will be seen by the succeeding paragraph 

As Agesipolhs was on the borders of Argols 
he was met by two heralds, who announced the 
commencement of the sacred truce, during which 
they clanmed the same exemption from hostle 
inroads as the Eleans enjoyed durng the ccle- 
bration of the Olympic festival Apesipols re- 
phed, that the gods had decided against there 
claim, and he passed on towards the capital, 
spreading terror around lnm = While thus em- 
ployed an earthquake was felt im his camp, and 
the Spartans raixd a loud pwran to Poseidon, the 
earth-shaking god = ‘This appears to have becn 
the sum of the effect which this visitation pro- 
duced upon the Spartans on this occasion, for 
when the allies urged that it was a warning for 
them to retreat, as Agis had done from F.his on a 
hke occasion, Ageupolis interpreted the omen as 
an encouragement, because it occurred after he 
had croesed the border, and a0 the work of 
plunder continued. ‘et was not Agespolin su- 

nor to the influence of superstition When 

e had dnven the Argives within their walls, the 
unfavourable aspect of the victims presented 
him from fortifying a post on the border, which 
might have been as annoying to Argos as De- 
celea had been to Athens Plunder alone was 
the frat of thus expedition. 


While the foregoing transactions were transpir- | 
ing 1n Peloponnesus, Athens had been taking some 
great steps towards securing her inde pendcince, | 
and recovering a portion of her ancient power 
After their victory at Cnidus, Pharnabazus and 
Conon cruised abont the /Egean, and «xpelled 
harmosts from most of the maritime 
cities, the citizens of which the satrap won over 
to his canse, by an assurance that their citadels 
should not be occupied by foreign garrisons, and 
that they should enj Hav- 
ing effected ths 
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had been sent forward by Agesilaus from Am- 
phipohs, as before related, happened to be at 
Abydus when he received the tidings of Pisan- 
der's defeat , and he not only secured the fidelity 
of that city by an appeal to its fears and hopes 
from the 8 power, but also induced the 
pre of Sestus to give shelter to the ejected 
armosts and other friends of Sparta, who flocked 

thither from the various of Chersonesus, 
and to defy the attacks of the Persian armament 
Pharnabazus endeavoured to detach these two 
cities from the Spartan alhance by threata, but 
it was in vain’ they defied his power, and he 
turned aude from them to retahate upon Sparta 
for the injuries he had suffered from that state. 

Dunng the winter Conon drew contmbutions 
from the sanous cities on the Hellespont; and 
in the following spring, #¢. 392, having callected 
a great fleet. he embarked with Pharnabasus, 
and <ajled to the coast of Laconia. ‘They entered 
the Messeman gult, where they ravaged the rich 
vale of the Panusus about Phere, and, making 
descents at many other pots, did much damage. 
Hence they made for Cythera the mbhabitants of 
which town capitulated and withdrew fo Laconia, 
eaving Nicophemus there with a garrison, as 
harmoct, they aniled to the Inthmus, where, afler 
exhorting the deputies of the alld states, whom 
he found there, to carry on the war with vagour, 
and, Jeaving them a subsidy, Pharnabazus pre- 
pared to return home 

Before Pharvabazuec set sail for Aan, Conon 
requested that the fleet vnght be placed at his 
disposal, and = proposed to cmploy it ina 
work which, he said, would be folt by Sparta as 
one of the deepest wounds she could suffer This 
work Was to restore the long walla of Athens 
and the fortfications of Piraus't The sata 
cagetly adopted so casy a mode of gratifying his 
resentinent, and not only granted the request 
of Conon, but furnished him with money to Com- 
plete his deugn. Conon then sailed for Athens, 
where, by the exertions of lis crews, the aid of 
ther allies, who a few years before had done 
their utmost to level the aty with the ground, 
and of workmen hired with the gold of Persia, 
he restored a great part of the walls 

While Conon was proceeding with this work, 
the Corinthians fitted ont a squadron with the 
sulsidy they had received, and with which their 
adnural, Agathinus, soured the Cormthian gulf. 
The Spartans sent out Polemarchus, Pollis, He- 
nppidas, and Telcutias, successively, to oppore 
hin, and the latter recovered the complete mas- 
tery of the gulf, by which he was enabled to 
meet and co-op rate with Agesilaus, at Lechxum, 
as before related 

Conon had completed bis work befure the re- 
turn of spring, and was procecding to restore 
the Athenian dominion on the coasts and in the 
islands of the A.gean The Spartan government 
wewed his operations with alarm, and perceived 
that st was necessary to change its policy with 
regard to the court of Perna—to dtop the des 
of conquest in Ama, and to confine itself to t 
object of counteracting the efforts of the Athe- 
nians, and establishing its own supremacy among 
the European Grecks. To this end Antalcidas 
was sent to Tiribazus, who occupied the place of 
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This mission was looked upon with 
hostile confederacy, and envorss 
from Athens, Corinth, and 
to iy fel their interests at the satrap's 
Antalcidas, however, made such hberal 

to Tirbazus, and accompanied them 
w such arguments as convinced the satrap 
that his master’s interest was to side with Sparta, 
and, although he did not ventare openly to enter 
into an alliance with that state, he did not scruple 
to supply the Spartan ambassador with money 
for the purpose of raimsing a navy to carry on the 
war with the state; which were still ackaow- 
ledged allies of Persia His leaning was more 
strongly manifested in his conduct towards C'o- 
pon, Having drawn that able admiral to Sardis, 
he threw him into prison, on the pretext that he 
had abused his trust, and had employed thc Per- 
sian fore: s for the aggrandisement of Athens. 

Bat the views which Tirthazus had formed of 
the Spartan proposals did not coincide with those 
of the Perman court. Having repaired thither to 
report his proceed.ngs, and to consult the royal 
pleasure, Tirbazu, was detained at court, and 
Struthas sent down to fill his place 

Struthss adopted a different line of policy to 
that of his predecessor As soon us he arrived 
at Sardis he made known hia intention of taking 
part with the Athenians and thar allies On 
discovering this, the Spartan government con- 
eluded that the prospect of peace with Persia 
was closed, and they detcermincd to renew hosts 
ities in Asia, Accordingly ‘Thimbron was sent 
thither, and he made inreads from Ephesus and 
from the Jower vale of the Muander into the 
satrapy of Struthas with effeet But Thimbron 
wos uddicted to the pleasures of the table, and 
while he was thas enjoying himself, would 
suffer hi troops to range over the country for 
plunder, without any regard to their sifety 
Seruthas discovered this, and one day when be 
was thus situated the satrap suddenly appeared 
at the head of a supemor force, slow him and 
Theraander, a flute-play er, and defeated his army 
as it came up, with great slaughter 

Thunbron was succeeded in lis command by 
Ihnphridas, who proved much superior to him in 
energy He soon repared the consequences of 
his predecessor's misconduct, and kept Mtruthas 
wae awe Among the advantages gained by Ih 
phridas was the capture of Tigeanes, son-in-law 
of Struthas, with hu wite and tuintly | therr ran- 
som afforded him a nmch supply for the payment 
of his troops 

When the Spartan government sent Diphridas 
to Asia, they also sent Ecdicus with eight galleys 
to wrest Rhodes from the sway of Athens On 
his armval at Cnidusz, that adnural found the 
Rhodians supenor both by sea and land, and 
hence he remanned mactive As soon as hw aitu- 
ation became known at Sparta, Teleutias was or- 
dered to sail to Ana, with the twelve galleys he 
had with hiv in the Corinthian gulf, to supersede 
Eedicus. On his way his force recerved some 
additions at Samus, and, soon after, he fell in with 
a squadron of ten eys, sent by the Athenians 
to aid E which he either captured or de- 
stroyed. The Athenians now sent lhrasy bulus, 
with bog a debe check the operations of Te- 
leutias. t ybalus found on his arrival at 
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Rhodes that the democratical 
protection, and therefore th t he might render 
more important services to Athens in the north 
of the Aigean and the Hellespont. He accordingly 
sailed first to the coast of Thrace, where be com- 
posed the feud of two Odrysian princes, Amadocus 
and Svuthes, and engaged them both 1n a treaty 
of alhance with Athens, which was a step toward 
the revival of Atheman infinence in the Greek 
cites on their coasts. Thrasybulus then pro- 
ceeded to Byzantium and Chalcedon, both of 
which cities he brought over to an athance with 
Athens. ©n his return, he stopped at Mitylene, 
from whence he led a small army, composed of 
Mityleneans and about four handred of his own 
men, aysinst Methymoa, which was held by the 
Spartan harmost Thermmachus Ao engagement 
ensued, in which Thermmachus was defeated and 
slain = Thrasybulus then reduced several of 
the Lesbian towns, and collected pluuder from 
others, From thence he saled eastward, 
to levy contmbutions on the southern coast 
of Asia, where bis careur was terminated. He 
anchored in the Eurymedon, near Aspendus, 
where he obtained a supply of money, but his 
inen having committed some lawless ravages on 
their territories, the Aspendian» were so 1n- 
censed, that they fell upon him by night and 
slew him in his tent. 

Alaunmned at the success of Thrasy bulas in the 
Hellespont, the Spartan government sent Anaxi- 
bius thither with a few galleys, and money suffi- 
cicnt to raise 1,000 mereenaries, On his arrival, 
Anaxibius waged a successfal war with the 
towns subject to Pharnabazus, or allied to 
Athens, s0 that the Athemans were at length 
induced to send Iphicratces, with eight jyalleys 
aud about 1.200 targeteers, to counteract his 
movements L[phierates lad in ambush for Anax- 
itaus as he was passing from Antandrus to Aby- 
dus, and he was surprised by it and slain with 
a few of hie Spartan companions, while the rest 
fled in disorder to Abydus 

These successes of the Athemans were mn 
some measure counterbalanced by reverses nearer 
home  Uhtherto they had maintained peaceful 
intercourse with .Egina, but the Spartans re- 
solved to use the island as a methum of infesting 
the coasts of Attica. Accordingly they encou- 
raged the .Eyinetans to infest the Atte trade 
and pillage the coutt; and -Egina thereby be- 
came once inore “ the eyesore of Pirseus.” 

The imeursions of the Eimnctans compelled 
the Athemans to send Pamphilus, with ten gal- 
leys and a body of heavy-armed troups, to be- 
siege JEgina. his called forth the interference 
of the Spartan government Teleutias sailed 
thither, and, on bis appreach, the Athenian 
squadron retired, though Pamphilus kept pos- 
session of the fort Svon after Teleutias was 
superseded by Hherax, and returned home. Hle- 
rax sailed to Rhodes, leaving Gorgu his vice- 
adnural, with twelve galleys, at ina. Gor- 
gupas was so active in his operations, that the 
Athenians in the fort soon suffered more than 
the Aginetans m the city, and a strong squadron 
was sent from Athens to carry them home. The 
excursions of the .Eginetan privateers were now 
renewed, and the Athenians ordered Eunomas 
to repress them. He tooh his station near the 
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coast for that pu with thirteen galleys. but 
by a surprise 10 the might, Gorgopas took four, 
and compelled the rest to seek shelter in Pireeus. 

About this time the Spartan government re- 
sumed its project of obtamng its object by 
means of negotiation Accordingly Antalcidas 
was chosen admiral, in the room of Hierax. and 
was escorted to Ephesus by Gorgopas and his 
squadron, which returned back to .bgina. The 
remamnder of Ins fleet, which joined him at 
Ephesus, the new admiral placed under the com- 
mand of Ins hentenant, Nicolochus, while he 
proceeded to the court of Artaxerxes. 

Soon after the return of Gorgopas to Aigina 
he was slain by Chabrias, who had been sent 
thither with a squadron of ten gall.y< and S00 
targeteers, and the Atte commerce was ther by 
freed for a tine from annoyance But this soon 
encountered a more formidable enemy. When 
the Spartan government heard of the death of 
Gorgopas, they sent Telentian to take the com- 
mand, who, the first might after bus arrival, 
manned twelve galleys. and crossed the ult 
toward Pireus He remamed within about halt 
a mile of the harbour all daybrcah, and then 
sailed in and captured many ships of war, mer- 
chant-vessels, and prisoners On retreating he 
proceeded along the coast to Sunium, making 
many captures in his way, which he did the 
more realily, as bis squadron, having been seen 
to issue from the port of Athens, was beheved to 
be fnendly At Sumum he found a number of 
veccels laden with corn and other merchandise, 
and taking possession of them, he sued away to 
-Eeina. 

Antaleidas returned to Ephesus from the Per- 
sian courtin Be 3ST) He had bean treated with 
marks of distinguished favour by Artaxeracs, 
and was accompanind by Tiribazus, who wap 
furmshed with authonmty from bis court to cn- 
gaze in offinsive alhance, for the purpose of 
compelling the confederated repubhes to acecde 
to terms of peace On arriving at Ephesus, An- 
taleidas discovered that Nicolochus was bloch- 
aded in the harbour of Abydus by Iphicrates, 
and bastened thither to his relief On his 
way he captured eaght Atheman gallvys, which 
Thrasy bulus, of Colyttus, was bringing from 
Thrace to the Hellespont, and was soun atter 
joined by twenty from Sicily and Italv, and by 
Others from Tonia and aban abe 4 of Pbarna- 
bazus. These additions raised his fleet to eighty 
sail, and gave him the complete command of the 
sea, so that the commerce of the Euxine was 
diverted from the ports of Athens tu the ports of 
the allies of § 

The Athemans now felt a desire for an ho- 
nourable e, m which they were joined by 
most of their alles. The Spartans, alto, who 
had to maintain a garrison both at Orchonicnus 
and Lechwum,and were kept in continual anxiety 
by their alles to protect the weak, and to guard 
them against the disaffected, were equally tured 
of war. Hence, when Tinbazus sammoned a 
congress of deputies to listen to the proposals 
which he was commissioned to announce, al) the 
bellsgerents sent their envoys to the congress. 
The er orca ae read at this a 
bly, after hav wn the royal rap in 
annexed lerpertal style .— 
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thinks it right that the 
v peninsula of Clazo- 
mene, and the island of Cs prus, should belong to 
has dominions, but that all the other Greek cities, 
both small and great, should be left independent, 
with the exception of Lemnos, Imbrus, and Sey- 
rug, which, as of old, should belong to the Athe- 
nians, If any state refuses to accept this peace, 
I will make war against it, by land and sea, 
with ships and money.” 

The treaty, founded on these conditions, was 
ratified by all the parties almost without o 
sition =A litle demur was made by the Te: 
bans, who were reluctant to part with the sove- 
reignty they had exeremed over many of the 
Berotuun towns, but, overawed by the hostile 
demonstrations of Agesilaus, they also acquivaced 
inthe measure, and signed “ The Peace of An- 
talenlas © 

Notwithstanding the Corinthians and Argives 
had suzned this peacy, they showed a disposition 
to preserve fhe union of the two republics, and 
twasonly when Agesilaus threstencd them wath 
war, that they consented, the ene to dismiss, aud 
the other to withdraw, the Argise garrison from 
Connth The departure of thie garraon was 
attended by an immediate reaction in the affairs 
at Conmnoth Thos who had been eailed returned 
thuther, while those who had becn most active 
In promoting the connexion hetween the two 
atutes, with others who had been concerned in 
the massacre which preceded it, lett the city, 
and took refuge for the most part in Athena, 
Argos and Cornth therefore became, as for- 
merly, two distinct republics 

‘Thos peace was established throughout Greece, 
Armies were disbandcd, fleets were laid up, and, 
as far as discordant passions, and the arts of exiles 
from the various states, would allow, frnendly 
and commercial intercourse was tesumed among 
the vanous republics Yet, after all, this peace 
wroved to be more of a shadow than substance. 
Phe seeds of war were still scattered thickly 
over the soil of Greece. 


“ Artaxerxes, the hing, 
Greek cities in Ania, th 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS TO THE 
FLEVATION OF THEBES TO SUPREMACY 
OVER THF STATIS OF GRELCE BY THE 
BAITLE OF LEUCTRA 


aft. 


AutTnoucn the peace of Antalcidas did not re- 
store to Sparta all that she had lost in the interval 
subsequent to the Pcloponnesian war, yet it 
placed her in a situation in some rspects more 
advantageous than that in which she stoud at 
the beginning of this period Athens was once 
more independent and powerful, and The bes was 
Jost as an ally, but the Peloponncsus, now that 
Corinth was restored to the aristax ratical party, 
was more than ever at the beck of her ancient 
mistress, and Persia was on her side. It only 
remained for her, therefore, to have carned out 
the plans necessary for the character which she 
had assumed as conservator of peace, and she 


-~ 


‘would then have become firmly established in 
power. Bat her wery first measure was one 
which tended to give general umbrage, inasmuch 


as it was avow ‘bcm beginning of a series of 


retaliations which she posed to chastise 
those of ner allies who had given offence during 
the war, and thas she provoked the just resent- 
ment of the different states, which led to deep 
and lasting disgrace. The maxim of Agesilaus, 
therefore, that Sparta would always be powerful 
enough, if the Greeks were p nt, might be 
inverted ; Greece mht have been powerful, had 
Sparta been prudcnt. 

The first victim selected as an example of this 
newly-adopted policy was Mantinea. It was 
alleged, that during the war the Mantineans had 
supphed Argos with corp; that they had some- 
times evaded their share of service in the Spartan 
army, under falxe pretexts, and that they hud 
discharged their duties with manifest reluctance 
and ill-will, On these accounts, it was required 
of them that they should throw down their walls, 
and when they refused to give this pledge of 
obedience, preparations were immediately made 
for invading their territor 

However contrary to the spirit of the peace 
of Antalcidas this invasion might be, vct it does 
not appear to have violated the Greek mterna- 
tional law, for a truce concluded between the two 
states, after the battle of the year 418, had ex- 
pired. Notwithstanding, Agesilaus opposed the 
expedition, and declined the command on the 
plea that the Mantuneans had rendered import- 
ant services to Sparta im the last Messenin war, 
which had been conducted by his father Archi- 
damus. Has colleague Agesipolis, however, was 
not so scrupulous Although hin father Pau- 
sanias was connected by thes of personal frend- 
slup with the chiets of the democratical party 
at Mantiues. against whom, in reality, the blow 
was armed, he accepted the cuminand of the ex- 
pedition with cheerfulness. 

Agesipolis effected the usual ravages over the 
Mantinean territory, and this failing to produce 
the required obedience, he proceeded to invest 
the town with a trench anda wall = The Manti- 
neans had been favoured with an abundant har- 
vest during the preceding summer, and therefore, 
they prepared to sustain a siege = Agesipolis saw 
this movement with concern, and dreading the 
cost and tediousness of a long-protracted siege, 
resorted to a fresh expedient. The river 
Ophis, which at times was swollen to a conuder- 
able size, owed through the town, and Agesi- 
polis taking advantage of such an occurrence, 
raised an embankment, by which he forced :t 
back and laid the low grounds at the foot of the 
adjacent walls under water. As they, hke the 
houses, were built at their basements of unbaked 
bricks, the natural consequence was that they 
soon began to totter. The Mantineans propped 
up their sinking walls with buttresses, but when 
they found that the water was gaining upon them, 
and that there was no hope of escape, they sent 
an offer of submission. t the prospect of suc- 
cess made the more arrogant. The 
Mantineans were that the conquerors 

* would no longer be content with the destruction 
of the walls: that Mantinea should cease to 
exiat'gs a city, and that the popalavon should be 
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ee ee eee out of which it 
been anciently collected. It was too late to 


dispate the matter, and these unjust conditions 


were accepted. 

The chiefs of the party expected no 
mercy at tne hands uerors, bat Pan- 
santas exerted his influence with his son Agesi- 


polis on their behalf, and they were permitted to 
go into exile. About sixty took the benefit of 
this indulgence; and the conditions were then 
executed. The fortifications and the houses of 
Mantinea were thrown down. Xenophon ob- 
serves that the aristocratical Mantineans regretted 
the destruction of their dwellings, which put 
them to the expense of building new ones; but 
they were consoled for this loss by the power 
they acquired in the villages near which their 
estates lay, and by their deliverance from the 
power of the democracy Hence they cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the measure, and willingly 
contributed their contingents to the Spartan 
levies Their power was completely broken, for 
the Spartans treated each village as a separate 
State, sending an officer to each to collect ats 
forces 

The effect which this policy of Sparta pro- 
duced among the Grecian states soon became 
manifest, All those who were discontented with 
the offuirs at home, and desired a change con- 
sistent with the interests of Sparta, were in- 
duced by 1t to address themselves to her for as- 
sistance The exiles of Phhus were the first to 
make such an application, and the ephor heard 
them with favour In this case, however, they 
assumed an air of muldness and modera- 
tion They sent a message to Phlus, stating 
that the exiles were friends of Sparta, and had 
been guilty of no offence, and soliciting their 
recall as a favour. The government of Phlius 
saw what would follow if they refused, and they 
not only repealed the decree of banishment, but 
agreed to restore their confiscated property to 
the exilea. 

Two years now passed away without any re- 
corded escent of note During that period 
Greece rested from crime and from war. But 
this quiet was broken in the spring of b.c 382, 
by the arnval of envoys at S from the 
Grecian towns of Acanthus and Apollonia in 
Thrace, who came to solicit protection against 
the power of Olyntbas, which was threatening 
their independence. 

The city of Olynthus was situated in a fertile 
district between the rivers Olynthus and Amunias, 
which flow into the Toronac gulf It was the 
largest of all the Grecian cities in Thrace, and 
when the issue of the Peloponnesian war released 
the inhab:tants from all control and apprehension 
with re to their uld mustress and enemy, 
Athens, and left them at full liberty to te 
their own concerns, Olynthus took a p sta- 
tion among them. Ia the year following the 
peace of Nicias she herself by the 
acquisition of Mecyberna, a post town between 
two and three mules off ; and not 
end of the war, succeeded in & con- 
she 
usurpation, ho thas and Apollonia 

3 wever, Acanthas i 
protested, and it was to avert the threat of war 
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for their contumacy that the embassy was sent | advisable to send a smaller force without delay 


3 
How grest Olynthas had become may be seen 
by the speech which the Acanthian minister ad- 
dressed to the Spartan ephor, and the depaties 
of their confederates, who had deen called to- 
gether to deliberate on the matter :—“ It 1s a 
matter of concern to you that the Baotians 
should not coalesce into one state, but you have 
overlooked a growing disorder, which threatens, 
hke a pestilence, to infect and pervade Greece 

The ambition of the Olynthans has increased 
with their power. By the submission of the mi- 
nor cities in their neighbourhood they have been 
enabled to subdue the more powerful, They 
have even wrested the most valuable provinces 
from the king of Macedoma. Pella is already 
theirs, and Amyntas 1s on the pont of abandon- 
ing the remainder of his dominions, being unable 
to defend them. There is not a community in 
Thrace capable of resisting their progress. The 
independent and warhke tribes of that country 

court the fnendship of the Oly nthians, lest thes 

should be tempted to extend their dominion 

They have but to stretch out their hands, and 
the gold mines of Pangeus will be their; And 
if this should be effected, what can prevent them 
from acquiring supenonmty by sea or land? And 
if they should enter intoan alhance with Athens 
and Thebes, which they contemplate doing, what 
will becoine of the pre-eminence, nay the inde- 
pendence and safety of Sparta’ ‘The present 
emergenes, theretore, by every motive of in- 
terest and hononr, solicits the activity and valour 
of your state «By yielding a seasonable supply 
to Acanthua and Apolloma you sill save two 
peaceful communities from oppression, and check 
the ambition of a usurping tyrant. The reluc- 
tant subjects of Olynthus will court your protec - 
tion, and the Chaleidian cities will be encouraged 
by it to revolt. As yet, therefore, it 1s not too 
late; but shoald their connexion become con- 
firmed by itermarnmages and intermixture of 
possessions, it will then be difficult to dissolve 
1t.” The Spartan government was already dis- 
posed to favour this application , but they affect- 
ed to leave the decision of the question to its 
alhes. Its inclination, however, to comply with 
the request of the Chaleidians was generally 
known, and many of the deputies were cager to 
pay conrt to it, by anticipating its wishes, hs nce 
war was declared, and 10,000 men were ordered 
to be sent against Olynthus. 

The influence of Sparta was no less manifest 
mm the arrangements adopted for carrying this 
resolution into effect, than in the proposition it- 
self It was agreed that any state of the con- 
fede might compound for the persona! ser- 
vices of its citizens at the rate of three gine- 
tan obols—about fourpenc day for the 
foot-soldier, and four times as much for the 
state which withheld ite 
contingent was to be lable to forfeit a stater— 
about one pound sterling—per day for each man 
This plan, therefore, gave employment to those 

ir 


envoys were well pleased 

pig rele oagir ager er 
j nw 

time, oA that it would be 


' to the acene of action. 


Accordingly, about 
2000 rtan troops were ordered to march 
forthwith, under the command of Fudamidas, 
with the promise that the remainder should 


follow ander the ch of his brother Phabidas. 
Eudanndas proceeded to the Chaleidian penin- 
sula, where he was received at Potidwa, which 


he made his head-quarters , and notwithstanding 
the smallocss of his force, not only carned on 
hostilities against Olynthas, but placed garrisons 
1a other towns. 

Soon after Phetidas set out on his expedi- 
tion, but instead of proceeding direct to Thrace, 
he engaged in an enterprise which set fire to a 
train of evils which terminated in the overthrow 
of Grecian independency. 


In Ins march Phoebidas stopped at Thebes, 
and encamped near the walls Now, although 
in nuhtary affairs the Thebans might nearly vie 
at this time with the Spartans, yet the civil go- 
vernment was still as all constituted as most of 
the states in Greece Faction was mfe mn the 
city, and the partica were so nearly balanced in 
gues that two contending chief, Ismenias and 
wontiides, were ussociated together as polem- 
archs As Ismentus headed the democratical 
purty, he avowed all communication with Pha- 
Iidas, but. on the contrary, Leontiades, whe 
represented the old) oligarchical faction, paid 
great attention to the Spartan commander, He, 
doubtless, expected that the presence of the Pe- 
loponnesian army would have some influence on 
the minds of the people, and that such influence 
would be advantageous to the views of bis 
party But he was mistsken) The party ol 

sinenas, active in connteructing such a result, 
procured a decree which forbade any ‘Phe ban to 
Ss nad in the expedition against Olynthus 

“hus disappointed in his views, and fearing 
the loss of power, Leontiades offered to put 
Pheebidas in possession of the citadel] = In mak- 
wg this proposition, he represented that if this 
were effected the whole force of Thebes would be 
at his disposal, and that he would have achieved 
a conquest of fur greater unportance than even 
Oly nthus Pharhidas, anxious to effect a bril- 
hant exploit, embraced this offer without best- 
tation, and it was concerted between them that 
he should set forward as if on his march, but 
that. at the proper juncture, Leontiades should 
overtake bim and conduct him into the citadel 

The day selected for this enterprise was the 
festival of Demeter, the Thesmophoria, when 
the Theban women celebrated the mystic rites 
of the goddess in the citadel, and the council 
which commonly met there sat in the portico of 
the agora. Accordingly, in the stiliness of a 
sultry noon, when the crowd sought shade and 
repose, and the streets were left almost empty, 
Leuntiaden rode out after Phorbidas and con- 
ducted him into the citadel. Leaving him there, 
Leontiades then proceeded to the council, where 

ins was transacting business. He bade the 
counsellors not to be alarmed because the citadel 
was in the hands of the 8 
were not come with dostile mtentions toward 
avy of the peaceable cszens and added, that, 
as the law empowered a polemarch to arrest any 


one chargeable with a capital offence, he should 
exercise authority and commit Ismenias to pri- 
son as guilty of stirring up war. Then suiting 
the action to the word, commanded Ismenias 
to be arrested; and bis partisans, struck with 
consternation, fled, to the number of four hun- 
dred, and took refuge in Athens. 

All power in Thebes thus devolving to the 
party of Leontiades, a new polemarch was 
chosen in the person of Archias, and Ieontiades 
then repaired to Sparta, to obtain the sanction of 
the Spartan government to these proceedings. 
The decimon of the Spartans justified the asser- 
tions made by the Athemans in the conference 
at Melos, that “of all states, Sparta had most 
glaringly shown that im her political transactions 
she measured honeur by inclination, and justice 
by expediency " While they assumed the office 
of avengers of wrong, they determined to pre- 
serve the fraits of iniquity. Pharbidas was 
fined 10,000 drachms, and deposed from his com- 
mand, for exceeding his commission, but the 
citadel was retained in their possession, and a 
commission, composed of three Spartan judges 
and of one from each of the confederate states, 
was sent to Thebes to sit in judgment upon Ie- 
memas. At the same time, Lysanondas, with 
two colleagues, were appointed in the room of 
Phorbidas. 

The charges brought against Ismenias were 
that he had accepted Perman gold. that he had 
devoted himself to the interests of Artaxerxes, 
and, together with Androchdas, hid been a 
prime mover of the late war; und that he stood 
pledged to injure Greece. Ismemas refuted these 
charges, but being unable to convince his 
judges that he was not a formidable enemy to 
Sparta, he was condemned to death Leon- 
tiades, Areloas, and their fuction, therefore, re- 
mamed masters of Thebes under the control of 
the Spartan government 


The Spartans were now enabled to prosecute 
the war againet Olynthus with increased acti- 
vity., Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, was 
appointed to the command, and he tunmechately 
prepared for its subjugation. While he was 
raising his troope, he sent to Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia, urging him to ruse as many merce- 
naries as he could, and to engage the neychbour- 
ing princes by subsidies either to espouse his 
cause or to remain neutral. He also sent to 
Derdas, prince of Ely nua, representing the dan- 
ger with which his principality was threatened, 
and exhorting him to aid in the conquest of 
Olynthus. Both these applications were suc- 
cessful; and while yet on Ins march, he was 
esti by Macedonian troops and abont four 

undred cavalry from Elymus, at the head of 
which was Derdan himeellf. 

Thus reinforced, Telcutias advanced agamst 
Olynthus. He found the enemy drawn up under 
the walls to receive him. A battle ensued, in 
which the Peloponnesian forces were routed , but 
Derdas arnving with bis cavalry, which had 
been placed on the left wing, made a movement 
towards the gates, which induced the Olynthians, 
through fear of being cut off from the town, to 
make a hasty retreat, and to take shelter behind 
the walls. Teleutins then reared a trophy, and, 
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on his return to Potidsea, ravaged the terri- 
tory pean which he passed, which was the 
rincipa van gained m this campai 

n after, he Fill Jen bis Macedonian tend 
ig four auxtharies. 

Jaring the winter, the Olynthians made fre- 
quent inroads on the alles of Sparta, but in the 
spring of B.c 381, Telentias being again joined 
by Ierdas, kept them in awe, and they were 
again nearly confined to their walls, and were 
able to cultivate only a small part of their terri- 
tory. Somewhat later in the season he took the 
field, and renewed and completed the devasta- 
tions of the year before. As he approached the 
town, however, the Olynthians sent their cavalry 
to meet him, and a general engagement took 
place, 1a which Teleutias was slain, and his army 
routed with great slaughter, They fled to the 
Dearest fmendly cities, and Olynthus thus, for 
a time, triumphed over Sparta. 

This mortifying disaster, however, did not cool 
the ardour of the Spartans for gaining possession of 
Olynthus On the contrary, fearing that 1t might 
induce the defection of their allies, they were 
aroused by it to increased exertions Agesipolis 
was sent thither with a powerful reinforcement, 
and his arrival revived the hopes of the van- 
quished, and confirmed the attachment of the 
Spartan alles. Fs es invaded and ravaged 
such parts of the Olynthian territory as had been 
spared by Teleutias, and captured Torone ; but, 
in the midst of his successes, he was seized with 
a fever which put an end to his Ife, at Apby tis, 
in the peninsula of Pallene. According to the 
Spartan custom, his body was immersed 1n honey, 
and was thus carried home fur a royal burial. 
His death seems to have been considered a great 
Joss to his country ; for even his mval, Agesilaus, 
hardened warrior as he was, shed the bitter tears 
of gret He was succeeded im his throne by his 
brother Cleombrotus, and in his command by 
Poly thades. 


While Agesipolis had been employed in 
Thrace, Agemlaus had reduced another of the 
refractory alles of Sparta to complete subjec- 
tion On the return of the exiles of Phhus they 
expected to be put into complete possession of 
their confiscated possessions, according to the 
terms of ayreement. In this they were disap- 
pointed The Phhlasian tribunals were composed 
of persons either holding their property, or con- 
nected with those who held 1t, and their demands 
were rejected . the adverse party would not even 
submit to foreign arbitration, and therefore the 
aggrieved once more had recourse to Sparta for 
redress But this only increased their diffical- 
tes ther opponents. conceiving that Sparta 
would be unable to afford them rehef, ventured 
to condemn them to a penalty for having gone 
thither without a public commission. 

The hope that Sparta would not interfere was 
fallacious. the ephori resolved that the refrac- 
tory Phliasians should be chastised ; and Agesi- 
laus, who had some personal and hereditary con- 
nexions among the exiles, willingly the 

He was already on his way to Phils, 
when he was met by several tory embas- 
sies from the party in power, who offered him 
money to purchase hus forbearance. Agesilaus 
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had disregarded the mghts of justice in the mat 
ter of Thebes, for he had pleaded the cause of 
Phabidas with great earnestness in the senate. 
bat he now altered his conduct. He told the 
envoys, with pecahar solemnity, that he was not 
come to wrong any one, but to succour the op- 
The envoys then professed their readi- 
uess to make any sacrifice he required to avert 
the invasion. ** fessions,” he rephed, “ could 
find no credit, when deceit had already been 
practised ;” and he insisted on being put in the 
possession of the citadel! This was refused, and 
Agesilaus proceeded to bes ge their town. 

Among the Spartans in the camp, there were 
many who, not being biassed by similar feelings 
in favour of the exiles, loudly expressed their 
disapprobation of an enterprise undertaken 
against Phhus, which was able to arm 54,000 
inen, for the sake of a few individuals To »- 
lence these murmurs, Agesilaus directed that the 
Phhasian refugees should give the most lbe- 
ral reception to all those who might be drawn, 
by ties of blood or friendship, to come out and 
jom them This was made known, and their 
numbers were svon increased to more than 1,000 
men, who, being well equipped and disciplined, 
formed a valuable remforeement to the Spartan 
army, and the remonstrants were thereby «i- 
lenced. 

Sult the besiered Phhasians, by dint of extra 
ordinary abstinence, patience, and ¢: urage, were 
enabled to hold out against Agesilaus tor a year 
and eight months § One Delphi, moreover, with 
a band of 300 devoted followers, annoyed the 
enemy with frequent sallies, and kept thove dis- 
posed to capitulate in awe. Even when food 
grew scarce, and hope tant, he repressed the 
disposition to surrender, and when, at longth, 
Terources failed, he braved Agesilaus, by sending 
aherald to demand a truce, that envoys night 
be sent to Sparta with offers of unconditional 
submission 

Although piqued at the shght thus put upon 
him, Agemlaus granted a safe conduct to thesc 
envoys, but at the same time cxerted all his 
influence to be appointed arbiter of peace In the 
meantime, he redoubled his precautions to pre- 
vent the escape of the bemeged Nevertheless, 
Delphno, and a slave who had frequently given 
proot of his courage and dextermty mm carrying 
away arms from the cnemy's cainp, contrived 
to elude the vigilance of the sentinels, and 
escamd, The rest meeined orders from the 
Spartan government tosubmit to such conditions 
as Agesilaus should dictate The terms hi dic- 
tuted were, that one hundred commissioners 
should be chosen, one half from the caics, and 
the other from the besieged, with power to put 
to death or banish as many of their fi llow-citi- 
zens as they would, and then to frame a new 
constitution. Before he marched away, he 
placed a garrison in the citadel, with pay for six 
months, and with a command w remain the re 
until this business should be accomplished. The 
immediate result of this measure 1s unknown, 
but the effect was to render Phihus a devoted 
vassal of Sparta. 


During the same 
thians being pressed 


ear, B.c. 379, the @lyn- 
y Polytnades both by sea 





2u3s 
and tand, sent envoys to Sparta to sue for * 
It was ted, upon the veual terms of eubordi- 
nate alliance; that the fnmends and enemes of 
Sparta should be fmends aud enemies of Olyn- 
thus, and that the Olynthans should serve m 
arms under the Spartans, wherever they should 
require their services. 


Sparta had advanced, at this time, many steps 
nearer than she had ever been betore to a com- 
plete subjugation of Greece, but her ascendency 
was not established upon secure grounds. 
measures against Mautinea, Phhus, Oly athus, and 
above all, ‘Thebes, had rendered her more odious 
than she had hitherte been on the aight of the 
Green states, So rlaring an act of injustice 
was the seizure of the citadel ot Thebes, diut 
even at Sparta ne ittempt was made to defend tt, 
but on the score of expediency , and hence, when 
she toll from ber lotty station, dhe Spartans cons 
soled themselves by the consideration that ther 
reverses wore owing to the anger of the gods tor 
this foulact ‘Their histoman for Aenophon at 
this parnod muy be considered as such plainly 
directs his readers to the manner in which Sparta 
tell from her palmy state to one of deep degrada- 
ton, as a ainal proof of a eupermtending Pro- 
vidence ft was so, and Thebes, which had 
suttered the wrong, was chosen as the instrument 
of her punshine nt 

At this date, ‘Thebes posse ésed two great men, 
who were destined to take a promincnt part im 
the uthuts of Greece these were Epanunondas, 
a Pythagorean philosopher, and Pelopidas, a man 
f noble birth, ample fortune, and cularged con- 
DEANS 

Lopamnnondas and Palopidas had long been as- 
sucmated together, notwithstanding the dissin. 
larity of thear characters and circumstances, in 
the strictest bonds of fmendship No shocks of 
war, BO agitations of faction, could sever those 
bonds. ‘hime and space could not diminish thar 
attachment, and when Pelopidas accompanied 
the tugitives to Athens, on the seizure of the 
citadel, they kept up a seorct correspondence. 
Lpaminondas, who remamed in the city, related 
all that pasacd therein, and his communications 
tended to inercane the mipatience of the exiles 
to return, and take vengesunce on the traitors 
Lvery new account which the exiles received 
stunnlated them, with fiesh cagernens, to make 
an attempt to overturn the power of the 
traitors 

‘The oppoute qualities of Leontiades and Ar- 
chugs, pole marebs of ‘Thebes, seem to have con- 
curmd to aggravate the burden which their go- 
verpinent imposed upon the citizens, Leoutiades 
war a vigilant party leader, who devoted his 
whole attention to public affairs, for the security 
of his government. Ov the contrary, Archias 
wasa man of pleasure, who desired power that 
he might obtain the means for sensual in- 
dulgence , while, therefore, the onc was employed 
in guarding agumst the machinations of the 
friends of the cxiles, and consequently oppress- 
ing them, the other was raising enemies by the 
gratification of his passions, at the price of the 
dishonour of the most reputable families. These 
provocations mpened the wishes of the Theban 
exiles into a plan for the recovery of the city; 
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and this have been accelerated by the ef- 
forts which adversaries made to counteract 
Athens re the ag! 9 off 
saries to purpose of cutting 
the principal exiles by secret assassination, the 
Spartan government endeavoured, by an impe- 
rious mandate, in the name of the Pe nesian 
apace Ce induce the Athenians to dismiss 
the whole their city. Both faled in their 
designs ; and they quickened the desire of re- 
venge mm the breasts of the exiles against their 
persecutors. : 

Pelopidas was the first to form the design of 
conspiracy against Leontiades and Archias. The 
exiles readily jomed him, and then comma- 
nicated their intention to their friends at 
Thebes. Epaminondas was urged to lend his 
aid to the common cause , but though he desired 
the downfal of the tyrants, he would not actively 
engage in an enterprise in which he foresaw, 
from the violent character of some of the con- 
spirators, that there would be much innocent 
blood shed. Hence he resolved to await the 
issue of the event before he took any prom. 
nent part in public affairs. Ile even persuaded 
lis friends not to join in the conspiracy, but 
notwithstanding, lis brother Cephisias entered 
with ardour into the undertaking The most 
important confederate of the party at Thebes, 
however, was Phyllidas. ‘This man, according 
to Xenophon, having been sent to Athens on 
business, urged the exiles to the attempt, and 
yet so completely concealed his sentiments from 
the government of Thebes, that he filled the 
office of secretary to the polemarchs, and was in 
special favour with Archias, because be pandered 
to his sensual appetites. 

At Jength a dav was fixed for the attempt 
Tt was concerted that a amall party of the exiles 
under Pelopidas—Plutarch says twelve. and 
Xenophon seven —should yom therr associates in 
Thebes, while the main body, headed by Phere- 
nicas, should post themselves in the Thriasian 

At the same time, two of the Athenian 
generals undertook, on their own authority, to 
march, with an Athenian foree, to the frontier, 
and thence afford them aid as occasion might 
require. 

elopidas and his compamon assumed the 
garb of hunters, and in ths disguise they reach- 
ed Mount Cithmron, While here, they de- 
spatched a messenger to Thebes to announce 
eur approach, and to make arrangements for 
their reception. Charon, one of their most reso- 
lute eT offered tus house as a hiding-place 
for them and a gencral rendezvous for the con- 
spirators. With this information the messenger 
returned; and Pelopidas and his party having 
crossed Cith@ron, took different roads, and en- 
tering the city unobserved, met safely in Cha- 
ron’s house, where they were jomed by their 
the whole number of whom amounted 

to forty-eight. 

The evening on which the conspirators met 
in Charon‘s house was appointed by Phy liidas for 
a banquet which he was to give to Archias and 
Philippus, one of his either under the 
pretext of a public festival, or of celebrating the 
termination of their year of office, which was 
peat at hand. He promised Archias that he 
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would endeavour, towards the close is the enter- 

tainment, to procure the presence of some lewd 

women , and as Leontiades would not have ap- 

proved of such orgies, Archias had desired that 
e should not be invited. 

The conspirators had not been assembied 
before they were threatened with . A 
m came from Archias to sammon Charon 
into his presence. It seemed probable that the 
plot was discovered; but Archias had only 
heard that some of the exiles were concealed in 
the city, and had sent for Charon to make 
inquines on the subject. Charon denied any 
knowledge of the circumstance, and Archias and 
Philippus were already too moch heated with 
wine to think seriously of danger. Soon after, 
they were exposed to greater penml A. letter 
was brought to Archias from an Atheman of the 
same name, who was at this tume hierophant, or 
the appoimted imterpreter of mysteries, commn- 
nicating to him the details of the plot, but 
though the bearer conjured bim to read this 
letter, inasmuch as it unfolded some grave con- 
cerns, Archias, heated and stupified by his 
dehauch, laid it aside unopened. exclaiming, 
“ GRAVE CONCERNS TO-MORROW,” and rig rit 
his impatience for the appearance of the Theban 
women 

This was the moment chosen for the attack. 
One Mellon and a few of the conspirators were 
at the door in disguise as women or revellers, 
and Phyllidas admitting them, after a brief 
struggle, they despatched Archias, Philippus, and 
the other guests, 

How aptly does this conduct of Archias sha- 
dow forth that of men in general. Although 
warned to be serious, and to think of their latter 
end, yet, immersed 1p pleasure or business, the 
univirsal cry 1s, “GRAVE CONCERNS TUO-MOR- 
now,” and death comes upon them and finds 
them unprepared If. reader, you are among 
this giddy number, remember the fate of Ar- 
chias, and be warned in time —_ Reflect, that the 
FU MAY never again dawn upon your eyes, 
“For what is your hfe? Jt in even a vapour 
that appeareth for a little ume, and then vanisheth 
away” These are wise words of Solomon, and 
deserve to be engraven on the heart of every 
one — 


** Boast not thygelf of to-morrow, 
For thuu ksutest not what a day may bring forth ” 
Prov xrvit 1 


To-day, therefore, while 1 1s called to-day, seek 
peace with God through the atoning blood and 
the all-sufficient merit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
While the work of slaughter was proceeding 
in the house of Phyllidas, other of the conspira- 
tors, under Pelopidas, repaired to the house of 
Leontiades, They found Leontsades rechimng 
after a temperate meal, while his wife was spin- 
ning by his sade. Leontiades seeing his danger, 
seized a weapon, with which he slew C = 
dorus, but he at length fell by the hand of Pelop- 
idas, They then closed the door of hus house, 
and to that of Hypates, another lead- 
ing member of the government, who at first made 
his » but was overtaken and 
About the same time Phylhdas went to the 
prison where a number of the fnends of the 
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exiles were imprisoved, and set them at liberty; 
the became 


con 

ves, rushing 
streets, proclaimed the fall of the 
invited all Thebans to rise in the 


Not knowing what to believe, the citizens re- 
uiet during the night, but the Spartan 
in the citadel sent to Thespise and 
Piatea for succours, and the insurgents de- 
spatched couriers to their friends in Attica. 

The morning unfolded the events of the mght. 
Pelopidas and the other champions of freedom, 
among whom Epaminondas now took his place, 
called an assembly, which they entered in s0- 
lemn procession, accompamed by the priests, 
who bore the sacred symbols of suppliants, and 
they conjured the spectators to fight for their 
hearths and their altars. They were hailed 
with shouts of applause as the deliverers of their 
country; and Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon 
were placed at the head of the government, with 
the title of Bootarchs. Soon after they were 
jouned by the Atheman generals, and im- 
mediately commenced the sivge of the citadel 
This was soon captured. The Spartan com- 
manders proposed terms of capitulation, and 
they were allowed to march outarmed = Several 
Thebans, however, who had taken refuge among 
them, were arrested and put to death; and 
such was the fury of the exiles, that they would 
have exterminated thar famuhes had not the 
Athenians humanely interposed as it was, many 
of their children fell innocent victims of their 
implacable revenge. 

“The news of the Theban insurrection,” says 
Thirlwall, ‘was received at Sparta with the vex- 
ation which men commonly experience when 
they are deprived of the fruits of their injustice 
This was displayed in the decree by which the 
governors who had surrendered the citadel, were 
commanded to be put to death. At the same 
time, an army was ordered to march against 
Thebes, under the command of Cleombrotus. 
The Spartans were urged to this by the partisans 
of the tyranny, who were now, in their turn, 
driven into exile, but it 18 not unreasonable to 
suppose that the same step would have been 
taken by them, from a consideration that they 
were threatened with the loss of the supremacy 
of Greece.” 

Cleombrotus seems to have engaged in this 
nip pia with feelings similar to those which 
influenced hus father, Pausanias, when he marched 
inst the Athenians under similar circum- 
stances. He crossed the mountains by the 
above Platea, where he defeated a small The- 
ban force, but he remained in Bootia sixteen 
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Fruitless as this expedition of Cleombrotus 
was with regard to the Thebans, it seems to 
have made an impression at Athens unfavour- 
able to the cause of Thebes. Although the 
wishes of the people at large were strongly in 
favour of the independence of that state, the two 
generals who had aided in the recovery of the 
city were brought to trial; and while one of 
them was put to death, the other, who did not 
appear. was outlawed 

his apparent turn in the public mind at 
Athens gave great alarm to the new government 
at Thebes, and ita members resorted to a stra- 
tagem in order to counteract it. Taking advan- 
tage of the well-known venality of the Spartan 
character, they induced Sphodrias, the harmost 
of Thespu, to march into Attica, as if with the 
intention of surpnsing Pirwus He advanced as 
far as the Thriasion plain, but his men bong 
struck with superstitious terror by a blaze whic 
seemed to issue from the temple of Eleuns, after 
indulging them wath havoe and plunder, he led 
them back to Thespir. 

The news of the approach of Sphodrin« caused 
the citizens of Athens to fly to arms, and when 
he retired, they sent envoys to Sparta to com. 
plain of the outrage The Spartans made a show 
of offering them satisfaction Sphodnas was re- 
cilled, and, not venturing to return home, he 
was trid in his absence His doom = scemed 
certain, but Agesilaus, though convinced that 
he had sold the interests of the state by his im- 
prudence, from motives of pity pleaded his 
cause, alleging that it would be hard and unwise 
to put a man to death whose previous conduct 
had been arreproachable, and Sphodrias was ac- 
quitted 

Indignant at the sanction thus given to the 
conduct of Sphodmas, Athens now entered into a 
close alhance with Thebes. Active preparations 
were inade for withstanding the common enemy , 
the forufications of Pineus were completed, a 
new flect of one hundred galicys was put on the 
stochs, and, ag if aroused by this shock from 
her lethargy, Athens began to think of recover- 
ing her ancient maritime dominion In this she 
war encouraged by the voluntary act of some of 
the maritime states About this time, weary of 
the imperious and oppressive rule of the har- 
mosts of Sparta, the cities of Chios, Byzantium, 
Mitylene, and Rhodes, sought Athenian prot<c- 
tion, and these formed the nucleus of a new 
confederacy, which gradually embraced a great 
number of insular and maritime states, over 
which Athens was to preside, not as a sovereign, 
but in the spint with which Aristides regulated 
the constitutoun of the original league. It seems 
to have been in 8 con of these states, with 
which Thebes was also included, that the Athe- 
mians passed a decree that an army of 20,000 
infantry and 500 eavalry should be ra:sed, and 
that a fleet of 200 sail should be equipped, for the 
pornose of carrying on the war. 

danger with which Sparta saw herself 
threatened by the defection of her maritime allies, 
arom cnalbact oie np ogee Mt pnp , and to 
adopt a new system regulation 
tingents. The whole confederacy was divided into 
ten classes, which assumed this order 3 
the Arcadian states, which formed two ¢ 3 


Elis; the Achswans ; Corinth and Megara; Sicyon, 
Phlins, and the towns of the hie Ack, 
the Acarnanians; the Phocians Locnians ; 
Olynthus, and the other cities on the coasts of 
Thrace. What other arrangements were made 
ie unknown, exces that one heavy-armed soldier 
was deemed equivalent to two light-armed, and 
one trooper to four heavy-armed, which pro- 
bably implies that cach state was permitted to 
determine the quality of it. contingent. 

The above arrangements having been made, 
and while yet the Athenians were busied in 
making their preparations, the Spartan govern- 
ment prepared for a fresh expedition against 
Thebes. Agesilaus was invited to take the com- 
mand, and he no longer thought it indecoraus to 
accept it It seems, indeed, to have been wel- 
comed by him at this time; for although ycars 
had rolled away since he was insulted by the Kuro- 
tarchs while in the act of sacrifice, his heart beat 
quick with resentment, and he longed to gratify 
that passion 

The first care of Ageulaus was to secure the 
passes of Cithwron, and for this purpose he took 
advantage of a war which was carried on be- 
tween the Arcadian towns of Cleitor and Orcho- 
menus, in which the former employed a band of 
mercenanes He bargamed with Cleitor for the 
use of this little: army, which was sent forward 
to occupy Citharon. and Orchomenus was en- 

joined to suspend hostilities during their absence 
Agesilaus then crossed Citheron without inter- 
ruption, and passed through Thespe to the 
Theban frontier He found it guarded by 
the Theban casalry, but passed through their 
lines, which were all defended, and spread 
havoe over the fertle plain, which was nearly 
ready for the harvest Bat here hiv success 
ended He found an Atheman arms, under 
(habrias, and the Theban troops, under the 
Reotarch Gorgidas, posted on the range of hills 
two milea south of the city. and, after two vain 
attempts to dislodge them, he thought st prud: nt 
to sound 4 retreat. Agesilaus passed through 
Thespie on his return, where he assisted the m- 
habitants to repair the fortifications then leaving 
Phacbidas there as harmost, he returned home 

In the course of the year, Phoebidas annoy ed 
the Thebans so much by frequent inroads, that 
at length Giorgidas was sent to invade the terri- 
tory of Thespur. He was checked in his medi- 
tated ravages by the activity of Phelidas, but 
as the Spartan gencral was pursuing him, the 
Theban cavalry mede a charge, mn which Phe- 
tidas fell, and his troops fied in disorder to 
Thespiw. This success encouraged the Thebans 
to renew their invasion of the Thespian territory, 
and to make attempts upon other Bwotian cities, 
so that the Spartans were compelled to send 
another general, with a reinforcement, to ther 
succoar. 

Ia the spring of B.c. 377, Agesilaus again took 
the field. In this campaign, having passed C:- 
thmron, he descended to Platwa, and from thence 
marched down the vale of the Asopus, and 
having savegre the eastern aide of the Theban 
territory as as the confines of Tanagra, he 

turned to the westward until he reached a pass 
named Graocsstethos, where the Thebans were 
waiting to receave him. The post which they 
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repslarye was so formidable that he han not bist 
it ent to attempt to dislodge t ‘orce, 
but, changing his front, moved towards city. 
Alarmed for ther safety, the Thebans quitted 
their position, and having gained some shght 
advantage over Agesilaus in a skirmish, caused 
him aguin to retreat. He ied on to Thespiee, 
thence crossed over to Megara, where he met 
with an accuient, which was the beginning of an 
illness that long detained him at S 

These two expeditions had destroyed two suc- 
consive harvests, and «carcity began to be felt at 
Thebes Corn, however, was purchased at Pa- 
gase, and the damage which the Theban agn- 
culture suffered was, perhaps, more than com- 

nsated by the military experience which the 

hebans gained from these inroads. The terror 
of the Spartan name wus greatly lessened there- 
by, and the great men who conducted their 
affuirs were encouraged to make increased exer- 
tions for working out their effectual deliverance. 
Among other expedients to which they resorted 
for cherishing the martial ardour of the citizens, 
one was, the institution of a military brother- 
hood, consisting of three hundred men, who were 
selected not mercly with regard to their personal 
qualities, but to their mutual intimacies. These 
were to be maintained at the public expense, to 
be in constant training and readiness for action , 
whence they acquired the name of the Sacred 
Band. 

(in the other hand, the Spartans were dis- 
heartened by their recent fulures. Agesilaus 
Was reproached by Antaleidas “ for teaching the 
Thebans to conquer" Notwithstanding, they 
cutertained no thoughts of peace In the spring 
of nc 376, Agesilans being stall confined to his 
chamber, Cleombrotus was ordered to take his 
place at the head of an army which was again to 
invade the Theban territory But he was less 
successful than Agesilaus  Hasing ueglected to 
secure the passes of Cithwron, when he arnved 
there he found them occupied by Theban and 
Athenian troops, and, looking upon the obstacle 
as insurmountable, he led his army home a 
measure which eacited loud murmurs at Sparta, 
not only among his fellow-citizens, but among 
the allies, who, in a congress held soon after his 
return, complained of the manifest want of energy 
in the S operatious. 

In this congress, the allies observed that no 
use was made of their naval superiornt, which 
would enable them either to starve Athens into 
submission, or to transport an army to one of the 
Beeotian or Phocian ports, so as to attack Thebes 
at the proper season. This suggestion was 
adopted. A ficet of sixty galleys was fitted out, 
and placed under the command of Polls, who 
was instracted to cruise among the Cyclades, 
and intercept the corn-ships bound for Pireus. 
But the Spartans were equally uns by 
sea as by land. An Atheman fleet of eighty 
galleys was quickly manned, and placed under 
the command of Chabrias, who, for the purpose 
of foreing the enemy to a battle, undertook the 
siege of Naxos. Polls sailed to reheve this 
town, and, in a naval en ent that followed, 
was defeated, with the loss of more than half 
his fleet, which not only relieved Athens from 
the prospect of famine, but encouraged the 
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Lp wg im their hopes of regaining the dominion 
of the sea: at the same time the event sull more 
disheartened the Spartans. 

In the spnng of ac. 375, Sparta renewed 

ions for the invauon of Boeotia, but 
was diverted from it by the operations of the 
Athenians. Encouraged by the victory at Naxos, 
a fleet of sixty galleys was sent, under Time 
theus, the son Conon, round Peloponnesus, 
which compelled the Spartans to louk to the pre- 
servation of their own terntores  Timotheus 
did not attempt to do any mischi fon the coasts 
of Laconia, but bent his course to Corevra, of 
which island he made himself master. The Cor- 
cyrm@ans renewed their ancient connexion with 
Athens, and the same success attended Timo- 
theus, at Cephallenia and Acarnaniz, and he 
even drew Alcetas, king of the Moloxsians, 
whose authonty extended over a great part of 
the Epirot tmbes, into the Atheman alhance 
The Spartans sent out a fleet to withstand hun 
under Nicolochus, bot he gained no ads antave 
over him Two naval engagements took place, 
mowhich each commander tnumphed m turn, 
but Timotheus having received some addition to 
his force from Coreyra, which raised it to seventy 
sail, Nicolochus returned to Lacon 

Thus freed from invasion, the Thebans directed 
their attention to the consolidation of their 
power in Beona Most of the towns ren: wed 
their ancment connexion with Thelns, bat Pla- 
tra, Thesmer, and Orchomenus still held out, 
and it was resolved to reduce them by foree 
Orchomenus had received a garrison of two 
Spartan moras, and Pelopidas hearmyg that this 

son was absent on an expedition into Lawns 
put himeelf at the head of the Sacred Band, with 
a small troop of horse, and marc hed thither with 
alacrity, hoping to surprise the city in its absence 
On his arrival, however, he found that a sufheient 
force had been sent to supply the place of the 
absent ison, and that it was prudent to re- 
treat. He took the road which skirted the north- 
east corner of the (‘opaic lake, and was marching 
along the foot of the hills on the eastern side, 
near Tegyra, when he was suddenly encountered 
by the two moras, as they were returning from 
Locns. His followers were dismayed, but Pelo- 
pidas, despising fear, led them against the enemy, 
and the two Spartan generals, Gorgoleon and 
Theopompus, being slain at the onset, their 
troops were completely routed. Pelopidas, how - 
ever, did not think it prudent to follow up his 
success, fearing that he might be overtaken by 
fresh troops from Orchomenus, and thercfore he 
returned to Thebes. 

The battle of Tegyra contributed more than 
any previous event to raise the martial courage 
of the Thebans. It encouraged them to bolder 
enterprises; and in the spring of » c 374, they 
undertook an expedition against Phocis Hut 
this enterprise proved abortive the Phocians 
apphed for saccour to Sparta, and Cleombrotus 
was sent with an army, whieh he transported 
across the Corinthian guif, upon the approach of 
which the Thebans retreated, and remained upon 
the defensive within their own frontier 


At this juncture, a warning vorce reached 
Sparta, revealing a danger which threatened 
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Greece from a quarter which, in their strifes, 
every state had overlooked. 

Thessaly, hitherto divided into many petty 
atates, had now become the seats of two fron ern: 
ments, that of Phermw, under the dominion of 
Jason , and that of Pharsalua, under Poly damuse 
Jneon was aman of active ambinon, whose views 
of domimon were stretched not only over Greece, 
but the vast empire of Persia To whatever 
quarter he looked, indeed, he caw no barrier to 
his ambition, which he did not feel hruself able 
to surmount. Bat the first step which he had to 
take wasto acquire the title of tagus, and to unite 
all Thessaly under his authorsty As he was at 
the head of the Thessaban erties of the first rank, 
he might have accomphshed this by feat of arma ; 
but hnowing the character of Polydamusz, he be- 
luved that his olyect myht be attained by neqro- 
Qiation) For this purpose, he desired a conference 
with Polvdamas, and when they met, he fiankly 
unfolded his schemes, pointed out the means 
which he possessed of carrying them into ¢ ffect ; 
and, on the ground of necessity, urged him to 
submit to his rate  Polydamus inet this proposal 
with equal candour, and intormod Jason that the 
greatest dithculty was, his reluctance to abandon 
his anerent allrance with Sportal Jason applauded 
his dovalty, and pase him leave to resort to 
Spirta, ind lay the whole state of the cnse before 
the cphor, and then ask at they were prepared to 
dcfend his territoras Accordingly, Polydamus 
proceeded to Sparta, where thesubject was gravely 
discussed Poly d uniasdisclom d his own danger in 
common with all Greece, described Jason's cha- 
rater, plans, and resourecs, and demanded to 
hnow whether they could send a force sufficient 
to encourage the "Phessalians to assert their inde- 
pendence ‘The government took three days to 
lehberate, and then, looking at their present 
diffic ulties, they came to the conclusion to reply 
inthe negative, and they advised Polydamus to 
make the best terms he could for himself and 
Pharsalus. He thanked them for their candoar, 
and adopted their advice On his return to 
Thessaly, he begged Jason to permit him to 
keep the citadcl of Pharsalus for those who had 
comnitted it to his custody , but promised that 
he would exert his influence with his fellow- 
citizens to induce them to own him an tagas 
Jason consented to these terms, and soon alter 
assumed the demred tithe with universal con- 
sent, and mmediately commenced the regu- 
lanon of the force of the country for future 
enterprises 


About the time the above transactions occur- 
red, one of the belligerent states of Greece bee 
came desirous of peace. Weaned, disappointed, 
and jealous of her successful ally, Athens sent 
envoys to Sparta, and concluded a treaty with 
her Bat this peace was of brief duration = T1- 
motheus having received instructions to return 
home, stop to land a party of democratical 
exiles on the coast of Zacynuthus, and, placin 
them in a stronghold near the city, furnish 
them with the means of annoying ther adversa- 
nes. ‘The ohgarchical Zacynthians made cona- 
plaints at Sparta, and, Athens refusing to make 
satisfaction, this was held a sufficient ground for 
renewing the war, and a decree was passed for 
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that a squadron of twenty-five gal- 

sent, in the aatumn of the same year, 

plnagr bapa bat early in the next 
Cc. 378, ini 


remaining thirty-five were 
ec fa in comphance with the solicita- 
a of refa, who had been encou- 
1 hope of Spa 
under 


flit. 


by th rtan protection, to mse 
ernment. This armament 
command of Mnasippus ; 
, on bis arrival at Corcyra ra the 
country, cut off all communication between the 
city and the rest of the island, and blockaded the 
In their distress, the Corcyreans sent en- 
voys to Athens to implore succour, and a fleet 
of sixty sail was decreed, and Timotheus ap- 

inted to the command. Before he arrived, 
Cowecat. the Corcyreans, driven to despair by 
famine, ventured to march out nst the enemy, 
and Mnasippus was slain, and his army utterly 
hey fied to their ships, and intelli- 
gence coming soon after that an Athenian arma- 
ment was close at hand, Hypermenes, who was 
second in command to Mnasippus, set sail for 
Leucas. 

The Athenian armament had been delayed by 
financial embarrassments, which led to a change 
in the command. Not being supplied with the 
means for equipping it, Timotheus had sailed 
from Pirwus in the «pring, to collect men and 
money from the islands and coasts of the Augean. 
In the meantime, the people grew impatient, 
and at length Iphicrates and Callistratus formally 
accused him, and he was recalled to answer their 
charges. Before his trial, however, he was re- 
moved from the command of the flect, which 
was conferred upon Ipincrates, Chabrias, and 
Callistratus; and from the cause of their ab- 
sence, combined with the intercession of the Em- 
rot king, Alcctas, and Jason of Pheraw, who made 
a journey to Athens for the purpose of interced- 
ing in his behalf, he was acquitted. It 1s probable 
that another motive, foreign to the case, may 
have had some weight in his favour The hing 
of Perma, who was at war with Egypt, offered 
him employment; and the prospect of advantage 
which Athens might derive from his interest at 
the Persian court may have operated upon the 
assembly in their decision. 

ool exhibited greater activity than T:- 
motheus. He collected a fleet of seventy galleys, 
with which he sailed for Corcyra; but when he 
arrived at Cephallenia he heard of the death of 
Moasippus, and of the events connected with 1t. 
He rested a while at Cephallenia, which he 
brought over to the Athenian alhance, and 
then ed to al " woe peg he 
captured a squadron of ten Ww ony- 
sius of 8 had sent to the aid of the Spar- 
tans; after which he crossed over, with his mi- 
litary forces, to Acarnania, which was divided 
between the Athenian and Spartan interest. He 
carried on the war there with various success, 
then returned to Corcyra, and thence sailed to 
Cephallenia, where he stayed some time raisin 
contributions, and meditating the invasion 
Laconia and other parts of the enemy's coasts, as 


the spring of s.c. 871, however, a prospect 


rite 


i 


of was again unfolded. With the consent 
af a ue of pce supply 
to purpose of procuring & 
of money, or bringing about a peace. One leading 
motive of Iphi in wishing to goles end to 
the war in Greece, appears to have because 
the state of the Persian empire held out opporta~ 
nities for a more brilliant and lucrative enter- 
prise. His views, however, seem to have coin- 
cided with the wishes of the Athenians, for they 
were more than ever dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the Thebans. While they had been ex- 
hausting theirstrength against the common enemy 
to little purpose, ebes had been zing 
herself at the expense of the old allies of Athens. 
In the latter part of 8.c. 373, Platea and Thes- 
Spal had been erased by them from the hst of the 
Jeeotian cities, The inhabitants of Platea took 
refuge in Athens, while those of Thespiz occu- 
pied a stronghold, named Cereasus, situated on a 
rocky spar of Mount Helicon; and their com- 
plaints and supplications helped to rouse the 
indignation of the Athenians against Thebes, 
on which account, combined with the views of 
Iphicrates, it was decreed that an embassy should 
be sent to negotiate peace with Sparta, 

To avoid the appearance of breaking with 
their present alhes, the Athenians invited the 
Thebans to become parties to the . This 
was accepted, and Epamimondas was chosen as 
their envoy. The Athemans sent Callas, the 
Torchhbearer, an account of the connexion be- 
tween his family and Sparta, and five others, 
together with Callistratus, who appears to have 
attended without the ttle of envoy. A general 
congress was held to receive them, and Agesi- 
laus himself appeared on the part of S 
After the orators on each side had concluded 
their harungues, in which all desired peace, the 
terms of the treaty were discussed and adjusted 
It wis agreed that the Spartans should withdraw 
their harmosts from the various towns they then 
occupied, that the armies should be disbanded 
on both sides, and the fleets laid up; that every 
state in Greece should be left in the enjoy ment 
of independence , and that if the treaty should 
be infringed to the injury of exther of the con- 
tracting parties, any of the rest should be at 
liberty to obtain redress by force of arms. This 
treaty was ranfied by the Spartan government 
in the name of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
and by the Athenian envoys for Athens and their 
alles, Epaminondag then stood forward, offer- 
ing to sign in the name of the Bootans. 
“ Athens,” he observed, “ had signed for all the 
imhabitants of Attica, and the Spartans for her 
Peloponnesian alhes ; Thebes, therefore, was en- 
titled to the same prerogative over her depend- 
ent cities, which bad anciently acknow the 
power of her kings, and had recently submitted 
to the arms of her citizens.” The demand was 


just, bat Agesilaus inquired, “ Whether it was the 


intention of the Thebans to admit in the terms 
of the treaty the mdependence of Boot?” 
Epaminondas demanded, “ Whether it was the 
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to Laconia, M 
communities of Peloponnesus, whom, 

under the name of alhes, you retain in 8 

servitade.” us then declared that he 
| would allow the name of Thebes to stand there 
on no other condition, and bade him take his 
choice. Epaminondas persisted in his resolution, 
ably showing the cruel mockery by which 
Thebes was insulted ; andthe Thebans were thus 
left to the hostility of all i 

The Athenians and Spartans then proceeded 
to execute their part of the treaty. The Athe- 
nian garrisons were withdrawn, and Iphicrates 
recalled, while the Spartan harmosts and garii- 

sons were directed to repair to Sparta. But war 
was not yet ended. Cleombrotus, who had con- 
tinued in Phocis from B.c 374, was motructed 
immediately to mvade Beeotia if Thebes did not 
withdraw her pretensions. The Thebans ratified 
the determination of Epaminondas, and Cleom- 
brotus accordingly began his march toward the 
Beotian frontier. 

Cleombrotus found the pass near Coronea 
occupied by a division of the Theban forces, 
ander Epaminondas, and, therefore, crossed the 
mountains, 60 as to come down upon Creusis, 
and then took the road which leads ap to the 
plain of Leuctra, where he encamped. As soon 
as they dyscovered his movements, the ‘Thebans 
reunited their forces, and occuped a rising 
ground in his front. They were commanded by 
Epaminondas as Beeotarch, with x colleagues 
of the same ttle, while Pelopidas was appointed 
to the command of the Sacred Band. Their 
forces were very unequal, for while the Spartan 
army is sad to have consisted of 10,000 heavy 
infantry. with 1,000 horse, and the usual comple- 
ment of light troops, the Thebans are #21 to 
have been only 6,000 strong, which, perhaps, did 
net include their cavalry. 

The superior numbers of the enemy, combined 
with the recollection of the Spartan valour, in- 
spired apprehensions in the Theban army, and 

e aid of superstition was called in to awaken 
its courage. A report was spread through the 
camp that the arms of Hercules, which wore 
hung up in the temple at ‘Thebes, had ben sud- 
denly carried away by mvisible hands, from , 
which 1t was inferred that the ancient heroes 
were coming to aid the people in the approach- 
ing straggle. A still more distinct intimation of 
victory was obtained from the oracular cave of 
Trophonins at Lebadea; and the superstitious 
of the multitude were, also, strongly ex- 

a local legend, which was revived and 

basis of a favourable prophecy. The 
of Leuctra had, it was said, been the | 
of an act of violence offered by some 

1 daughters of the land, who had 
themselves, and were buried there; and 
father, Scedasus, having in vain sought 
i ion from the had hkewise de- 
himself, attering imprecations against 
with his latest breath. A Spartan —_ 


2 


CrP 


essenia, and the . and demanded a sacrifice for the tomb of hi 


daughters. This story raised the spirits of th. 
The ; propitiatory rites were performed at 


the fated monument, and the multitude were 
r for the battle. 
| fore conducting them to the e ment, 
however, Epamimon who is sad to have ex 
pressed his contempt for omens which forbade a 
citizen to defend his country, in the language of 
the Trojan hero— 


* Without a sign his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen, but his country’s cause,” 


employed some nobler expedients for rousing the 
lenermes of his countrymen. As there were 
troops in hia army from various parts of Baotia 
suspected to be disaffected to the cause, he pro- 
claimed that all who would were at liberty to 
quit the camp. The Thespians and others are 
suid to have availed themsclives of this permis- 
sion, and thus their numbers were greatly les- 
sened = Still they resolved to stand by their 
leader, and therr resolve was rendered nore per- 
manent by the representation ot Epamiuondaa 
that the Spartans intended to raze Thebes to the 
ground, destroy her ciazens, and enslave her 
women and children 
Whale the Theban leaders were thus employed 
mannnating their army, the Sparton king re- 
quired incitement from those whom he com. 
manded = Notwithstanding lus superior numbers 
he would fain have declined an engngement, and 


j it was only after he had been warned that 1f he 


spared the enemy, as heretofore, he bad nothing 
to capeet but iznonmuiny and exile, that he came 
to the resolution of sustaining a battle. 

Historians generally have dwelt minutely apon 
the dispositions made by Cleombrotus and Epa- 
minondar at the battle of Leuctra, but it will be 
sufficient to state the results Ie began by a 
charge of the Spartan cavalry upon the The- 
ban forces, but it was repulsed, and in its retreat 
ercated some confusion in the phalanx. This 
was increascd by un impetuous onset of the 
Sacred Band , and Epaminondas, avaibag himeclf 
of the advantage, bringing his mass to bear upon 
the eneiny, bore down every thing before him, 
until he arrived near the post occupied by Cleom- 
brotus Here a fearful struggle took place. 
The Spartans rallied round ther king, covered 
him with their shields, and defended him with 
their spears and lances. But it was iu vain. 
Cleombrotus fell, and it was only through the 
rage of despair that his troops were enabled to 
bear his mangled remains from the field. With 
him perished 400 Spartans—more than half the 
number present in the army, and more than 
1,000 of his allies the rest retreated, and the 
Thebuns raised their trophy. 

The messenger who carried these tidings to 
Sparta found the citizens engaged in the celebra- 
tion of the festival of the Gymnopedia. 
And here the character of the Spartans is fully 
developed. The ephori would not interrupt the 
performance, or abridge the amusements of the 

communicated the names 


slain to their friends, they the 
women to refrain from the ‘wiil- 
ings. Their injunction was not The 
friends of the thronged the streets with 
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countenances of joy, and the only visible signs 

— were by the ives of the 
vors } 

There was yet cecasion for exertion. The 
defeated army was «till in the vicinity of the 
vietors, and the whole remaining force of the 
city was ordered to march to its relief. These 
were usder Archidamus, and he was 
joined by reinforcements from Tegea, Mantinea, 
Corinth, Sicyon, Phlias, and the Achwang, all of 
which states being oligarchical, felt themselves 
involved in the danger which threatened Sparta. 

At the same time the Thebans were exerting 
themacives to profit by the victory. A herald 
crowned as a mesnenger of joy was sent to 
Athens, to call upon the people to avait them- 
selves of the opportunity which now offered it- 
eelf of taking sengeance for the injuries they 
had recesved from Sparta. The Thebans also 
sent envoys to Kohicit succours from the tagus of 
Thesaaly, and Jason complied with their request, 
though with views widely different from those 
who requested his ard. He marched throngh 
Phocis with a large army, and came to the 
field of Leuctra; but when urged by the The- 
bans to join in an attach, he reprosented thé 
danger of driving the enemy to despair, and 
offered bis mediation (The Thebans wore averse 
to such & measure; but he had less difhculty with 
the Spartan commanders They requested him 
to conclude an armstice for them, and taking 
advantage of it they «t out in the dsrection of 
Creusia, and pursuing their mareb all night, 
reached the Megarian town of Algosthena, wlicre 
ar suet with Archidamus, who marched back 
to Cornth, and dixbanded his army. 

Thus was Sparta, by a righteous retribution, 
shamed in the sight of all Greece by the state 
she had so unjustly oppresed. But this wae 
only the beginning of her sorrows | ‘The events 
arising out of the battle of Leuctra were more 
Gegrading and fatal to her interests than the 
battle itself, 
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FROM THE ELEVATION OF THFBFS BY THF 
BATTLE OF LEUCTRA TO THK LAILURE OF 
HER ATTFUPr TO EATEND HER SUPRE- 
MACY OVER GREECE 


Aurnovon, from their hereditary hatred of the 
Thebans, the news of the battle of Leuctra was 
received by the Athemans with ill-humonr; 
the invitation which called upon 

: to take revenge on Sparta sounded at first 
like mockery, yet they procecded, without de- 
Jay, to take advantage of the shock which had 
thus been given to influence. In com- 
with the other 


FL 
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a congress in their own city, to whieh they in- 
vited depatien not only from their old allies, bat 
from all the states of Greece which were willing to 
that as the basis of their mutual re- 


down by Artaxerxes, and 
Athenians and their allies; and if an > 
made on any one of the states which take this 
oath, I will saccour it with all my might.” The 
congress then determined that every town, small 
or great, should be alike independent - and com- 
missioners were sent round to exact an oath to 
this effect from the government of each stste. 
It was taken by all but the Eleaus, who declined 
it from an unwillingness to remgn their claims to 
the sovereignty of the Triphy han towns. 

Onc of the first «ffeets of this batde of Lenetra 
seems to have been a revolution which over- 
threw the Mantinean aristocracy The deelara- 
tion of the congress at Athens was interpreted 
by the democratical party as a heense to restore 
therr political union, and to rebuild the aty which 
the Spartans bad destroyed This work was 
numecatately begun, and it appears to have hud 
its due eflect upon the Spartan government. It 
sow that sf Mantincen was restored, 1t would 
prove to all Greece that Sparta was no longer 
fonmidable even to her neighbours. In its an- 
xiet} to escape this humibation, it resorted to a 
step which still more betrayed its weakness. 
Agesilaus was sent to us¢ all his hereditary 1n- 
fluence at Mantinea to stop the work, and he 
was instructed to undertake, that, if 1t was de- 
ferred, he would procure the consent of the go- 
vernment and some help toward defraying the 
cost of ite erection Agesilaus repaired to 
Mantinea, but was informed that the decree of 
the people rendered it necessary to proceed 
without delay, and no opposition was offered. 
Mantinea was restored, and it was 60 constructed 
us to be secure from such attacks as had been 
futal to the ancient city. 

Siniular effects were soon manifested mn the other 
states of Greece. The principles of the peace of 
Antalcidas encouraged the partisans of democracy 
on every band to establish their ascendency , and 
confiscauions, expulsions, the ruin of families, 
and the horrors of assassination and massacre, 
became a marked feature in Grecian history. 
Such scenes were transacted in Argos, Megara, 
Sicyon. Phhus, Cormth, Tegea, and Phigaica, 
where the oligarchical factions were trodden, 
with deep malgnity, under the broad foot of 


ocracy. 
The spirit of hostility thus let loose toward 
Sparta by the battle of Leuctra soon displayed 
itself in a much more important event, histori- 


cally considered. The chiefs of the jes op- 
posed oo Bestia the ovincinal: Arcalian toes 
oe ee of 
Arcadia. project was formed to unite the Ar- 
a 


foreiga aedeagus 
mutual protection, 


Satabliek a military Bovoe 


ed 


| 
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new city, which was 
 Saehalep at and to 
Megalopolis, or the Great City. 
The site new city was on the 
@ small ehogt age im 
in upper the plain 
the river nil age at a short 
from one of passes leading into the 
wale of the Eurotas. [In order to establish this 
colony, ten commissioners were appomted, who 
were honoured with the title of founders , and as 
there was reason to apprehend that Sparta might 
attempt to interrupt their operations at the be- 
ginning, the Thebans sent Pammenes with 1,000 
to and assist the colonists. No 
ition was offered at Megalopohs, but at 
homenus and Teges violent contests arose 
between the advocates and adversanes of the 
new measure. So violent was the contest at 
Tegea, that the aid of the Mantineans was cal- 
led in by the democracy, by whom ecveral of 
the oligarchs were slain, and the rest, to the 
number of 800, fled to Sparta, which again led 
to war 
Among the Tegean refagees were several of | 
the private friends of Agesilaus and other lead- | 
ing Spartans, and these soheited redres« and re- | 
venge against the Mantineans and their political l 
adversancs. They were listened to with favour 


b 
of Mantinea in the civil feuds of Tegea was 
construed as a violation of the principle of the 
peace of Antalcidas, and war was cance 
declared ust the state on this ground t 
y also deemed necessary that some 
effort should be made to restore confidence and 
cheerfulness at home; for the citizens had not 
eae eid from their despondency, and 
an army was collected, and Agesilaus, 
who was now recovered from his illness, was 
appointed to the command 
Agemlaus was jomed by troops from Herwa 
and m, and he sent for mercenaries 
from Orchomefius, which had recently been col- 
lected at Corinth, under the command of one 
Pol bably a Spartan—for the de- 
fence of the oligarchs m that city. In the 
meantime the Arcadians collected their forces 


i 
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might have attacked them before they joined 
the Mantineans, he suffered them to effect the 
janction a Agesilaus was acon after 
reed by 
Phliue and the enemy were joined by 
Argives. But neither aide was willin 
: Agesilaus, because he wished to husband 

e strength of Sparta; and the Arcadians, be- 
cause they received intelligence that a Theban 
army was marching to their assistance. It was 
probably the same intelligence that caused the 
Spartan king to return home, which he did with 
the utmost speed, after having ravaged the plain 
of Mantinea. 

It was prudent in Agesilaus thus to retreat. 
The wietory of Leuctra had so completely 
changed the position of the Thebans, that they 
had almost all the forees of northern Greece, 
etcept Atthes, at their command, whence they 
soon after joined the Arcadians with so large a 
force, that the whole number assembled at Man- 
tinea oanmounted, according to Diodorus, to 
50,00), or, according to Plutarch, 70,000 men, 
of whom 40,000 were heavy armed. 

The ostenuble olyect of this expedition was to 
defend Mantinea, and ag it was from 
danger, and the season being mid-winter, several 
of the Eheban commanders proposed to retarn 
to Thebes 9 Fpaminondas and Pelomdas, how- 
ever, who were both in command as baotarchs, 
proposed using their umted toreea for erushing 
or humbling Sparta They had some difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of ther colleagues ; but 
winke they were thus divided, they received in- 


the Spartan government, and the interference ; vitations trom Laconia itself, and were encou- 


raged, by some of the provineials who came to 
the camp for that purpose, to expect that their 
appearance would produce a general revolt 
among the helot population Tence the inva- 
sion of Laconia was unatmimously resolved upon, 
and they set forward on their march. 

In order to distract the enemy's attention, the 
invaders seem to have entered Lacomia by dif: 
ferent routes The Thebans took the road which 
led through Caryz into the valley of the (nus; 
the Arcadians crossed the border more to the 
west, and traversed the district called Sciritis ; the 
Argives made a circutt, which brought them 
through the Thyreatis over Mount Parnon; and 
the Eleans marched by a road which led into the 
upper vale of the Eurotas. In their route, the 
Argives were opposed by a body of under 
a Spartan named Alexander, and the Arcadians 
by some neodomade troops under Ischolaus ; but 
these were defeated in both cases with 


rotas, and pursued their march along the left 
bank of the river until they reached the bridge 
which crossed 1st directly over against the city. 
They were deterred from attempting the 
by a body of heavy-armed troops which appeared 
on the other side, and they 
cet _of the river to pl 
we! 


possession of Sparta by the Dorians, that the fires 
of an hostile arm ach bern seen from the city ; 
and the wail of heard therein was loud, Jong, 
and Tradition had them to regard 
their as inviolate, and their nowalled city as 

: these were now proved by experi- 
ence to be fallacies. 

The danger of the Spartans was sufficient to 
shake even their proverbial courage There was 
only a handfal of forces that could be depended 

for the defence of an open city. In this 
emergency all cyce were turned on Agesilaus, 
and he did all that could be done for its deliver- 
ance. He determined to remain strictly on the 
defensive, and, in case of an attack, to take ad- 
vantage of the inequalities of the ground, and of 
the position of the streets and buildings in the 
outskirts of the town. Accordingly the Spartan 
forces were thus disposed , but, when they were 
distributed over the wide range, they mude so 
poor a show that defence wax deemed impracti- 
cable. Under these circumstances the governu- 
ment resorted to an expedient, the very thought 
of which made it tremble. But there was no 
alternative, and the helots were promised eman- 
cipation ifthey would serve in the defence of the 
city. Charmed with the thought of hberty, 6,000 
volunteers presented themselves, and arms were 
placed in their hands, But they were employed 
with distrast until a force collected from Corinth, 
at on, Pellene, Epidaurus, Trezen, Hermione, 
and Halia, arrived, which gave more confidence 
to the government. 

Iu the meantime, the invading army having 
ravaged the eastern side of the pluin as far as 
Amycla, crosed the river and marched towards 
Sparta. For three or four days thes devastated 
the country, while the Spartans looked on from 
their defensive atutude At the end of that time, 
the javaders, wishing to rouse their choler and 
to draw them from thence, directed a body of 
cavalry to advance towards the eitv. ‘The main 
body of the Spartans, however, atill hept within 
their intrenchments; but they sent a sinall body 
of cavalry to repel the assailants ‘These were 
already engaged, when a body of about 300 of 
the young Spartan infantry, who had been con- 
cealed in an adjacent building, which was con- 
secrated by tradition as the houge of the tutelary 
Twins, issued forth, and this unexpected attack 
threw the advancing squadrons into confusion, 
and they retreated, and stopped not tll they had 
reached the Theban phalanx. 

While thus assailed from without, the Spartans 
were in little less danger from within the city. 
Two sonsplresies were discovered, in which 
ae | of the Spartans themselves were impli- 
cited; and although these were crushed in the 
beginning, and their leaders exccuted, yet there 


was hope of presersing obedience while 
the enemy remained in mght. But the govern- 
ment was at length reli from its fears by the 
retreat e invaders. Although a report of 


the state of affairs in Sparta was brought to Epa- 

i deserters, he was not encouraged to 
of the anvalty, ce ©: roleog 
the vicinity of the capital. He di- 
march southward, ravaged the 
vale of the Earotas as far as the coast; but after 
a may of some weeks, the Peloponnesian troops 
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withdrew with their booty, leaving the country 
almost exhausted. 

The main object which Epaminondas had in 
view in withdrawing his troops from Laconia 
war, to strike a blow irri iad ingetaage ts rg to 
the power and prosperity in- 
vasion of her terntory: this was to deprive her 
of her 11}-gotten ions in Messenia. 

Epaminondas already sent to the various 
regions in which the scattered Messenians had 
taken refuge to invite them to their ancient 
home. The thought of home was still dear to 
these heroic people, and they eagerly responded 
to the invitation. Pausanias relates that some of 
jthem had alrcady arrived in Peloponnesus, and 
were consulted by Epamsnondas on the site of 
the city he was about to erect for them. Be this 
a8 it may, this was his first object after he had 
recrossed the borders of Laconia, and the site of 
Ithome was adopted for the new city, Messene. 
It» foundations were laid with the utmost solem- 
nity, and the most approved architects were em- 
ployed upon the plan, and the moet skilful work- 
men in the execution ; so that the city arose like 
a phenix from the ashes of the ancient strong- 
hold of Ithome. The sold and beautuful ma- 
sonry of the fortifications of Messene in after 
ages excited the admiration of Pausanws, and 
the remains which are yet standing justify his 
praise, 

The population of this new capital did not 
consist wholly of those Messemans who were 
recalled from foreign lands by the invitation of 
Epaminondas. Among the Spartan helots there 
were many descendants of that peuple, and these, 
no doubt, contributed the largest share to the 
population of Messene. Pausanias and Diodorus 
relate, indeed, that they formed the core of the 


| colony , and that the Spartans affected to treat 


the whole as a mass of revolted helots Hence 
it arose, together with the fact that the govern 
ment of the new colony was founded on the 
principles of democracy, that the event was con- 
sidered as a death-blow to the Spartan power. 
The whole country, however, was not mme- 
diately wrested from the dominion of Sparta— 
same of the towns, as Asine, were still ed. 
by Spartan garrisons,—but all the lands, which 
had hitherto been ia the hands of the Spar- 
tans, became the property of their cultivators 
and new settlers, in the divimon of which, as 
well as in the share of power im the government, 
the exiles seegp to have been more favoured than 
those who had been degraded by ages of servi- 
tude under the Spartan government. Their 
tion included the most valuable part of the alana 
districts, while that which belonged to the sub- 
ject-freemen lay chiefly near the coast. But this 
does not appear to have created any dissenszions 
in rasgirishedcrie fe the serfs had become free, and 
with their om they were satisfied. Some 
of the exiles, moreover, traced their descent to 
Aristomenes and his sone, and the exiles were 
naturally had in honoar, from the recollection of 
his exploits at Ithome combined with huis li 

As econ as the fortifications of Messene had 
been carned so far that the i 
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tans had sent to Athens for succour, and their 
envoys were accompanied by others from the 
Peloponnesian states which still adhered to their 
cause. As there was already a disposition among 
the Athenians strongly adverse to the supremacy 
of Thebes, after these envoys had been heard in 
the assembly, they decreed that the whole force 
of the commonwealth should march to the rehef 
of Sparta, and Iphicrates was appointed to the 
command. Accordingly, an army was raised, 
and Iphicrates marched forward, and after hav- 
ing attacked some places in Arcadia, for the 
sake of plunder. he posted himacif at the passes 
of the southern, extremity of the isthmus to 
oppose the Thebans when they should march 
homeward, It does not appear, however, that 

his operations produced any effect on the Theban 

army. Through some oversight, be left open 

the most convenient that on the sile of 

Cenchrea—and the Thebans penetrated without 

Opposition to the isthmus. Epamimondas re- 

turned with triumph to Thebes. 

It might have been expected that Epaminon- 
das would have been had in universal honour 
among the Thebans. His services were gene- 
rally duly appreciated by his fellow -citizens, but 
they excited the envy of some who felt them- 
selves eclipsed by his lustre, and the expedition 
into Laconia afforded them the pretext of assail- 
ing him. Soon after he entered the Palopon- 
nesus, the yeur of his office as brotarch, together 
with that of Pelopidas, expired, and because 
they ventured to retain it three or four months 
longer without the sanction of the government, 
they were charged with a capital offence — Both, 
however, were acquitted in the most honourable 
manner, and the attempt recoiled upon the heads , 
of their accusers. While the philosopher smiled , 
at their impotent efforts, Pelopidas, less magna- 
nimous, remembered the deed, and he afterwards | 
sa Gi de the forms of law to crush them \ 

Althongh the storm had thus passed over | 
Sparta, it still appeared in the“horizon, and it | 
‘was justly feared that it would return again with 
redoubled violence. One of the first measures of 
the Spartan government was, therefore, to send 
an embassy to Athens, for the purpose of ce- 
mentng the alliance between the two states, and 
of concerting plans for mutual defence. As be- 
fore, their envoys were accompanied by those of 
other Peloponnesian states, and, 1n compliance 
with their views, the Athenian council proposed 
a decree to the assembly, by which it was to be 
declared that the naval armaments of the con- 


land forces were to be under the com- 
mand of Sparta. This arrangement met with 
general approbation at first, but an Athenian 
orator, ee nag rag we succeeded in Aneel 
ing th aed of the enians against their 
old ri He represented to them that they 
placed themselves under a disadvantage, inas- 
ach as, while they would have to serve under 
Spartan generals, none bat helots, or subjects of 
Sparta, would man the Laconiag contingents in 
the fleets of the allies. Accordingly, 1t was pro- 
that the command by sea and land should 
each state, alternately, for five 
Peloponnesian envoys, who were r 
they appeared in the character 


suppliants, were forced to comply with this pro- 
position, although it was manifest that it would 
tend to defeat the purposes for which the alliance 
was formed. 

In the spring of 3.c. 368, Epaminondss again 
marched at the head of bis army to jpvade Pelo- 
ponnesus. By this time, the forces of Athens, 
under Chabrias, had joined those of Sparta and 
her allies, and had taken up their position behind 
an entrenchment which stretched across the isth- 
mus between Cenchremw and Lechseutm, But they 
formed no obstacle to the progress of Epaminon- 
das Having gaiwed a partial advantage over 
the enemy by surprise, be then descended un- 
molested on the plam of Sicyon, where he was 
again met by lus Peloponnesian alhes. Their 
hret operations were made against Sieyon and 
Pellene, and they compelled both these cities to 
renounce their alhance with Sparta; after which, 
to gratify Argos, they proceeded to ravage the 
territory of Epdsuras On his return to the 
isthmus, Epamimondas made an attempt upon 
Cormuth, which was repulsed by Chabrias: and, 
soon after, a Syracusan squadron mauled into 
Lech@um with a body of mercenaries from Gaul 
and Iberia, which were sent by Dionysius to the 
ad of his allies, Among these troops was a 
body of about fifty hore, which distinguished 
itself above the casalry of Athens and Corinth 
in the skirmishes which took place while the 
enemy temamed at the isthmus, But this was 
not long Inthe course ofa few days, from a 
cause related in an after page, Epaminondas re- 
turned to Thebes, and the troops of their allies 
were dishanded 

In the autumn of this year, an attempt was 
made by the Persian satrap of the fMellespont, 
Anobarsanes, in the name of Artaxerxes, to 
bring about a gencral pacification. A Greck of 
Abyduas, named Philiseus, was employed for this 
purpose, and he convened a congress at Delphi, 
which was attended by deputics from the states 
of both confederacies But their consultations 
proved fruitless, The Thebans refused to te- 
nounce their claims of eipibesten f over the 

Bepotian cities, unless Sparta would acknow- 
ledge the independence of Messen, and this 
being rejected, Philiscus dropped the character 
of a mediator, and, affecting to consider the The- 
bans as the enemies of peace, began to levy 
troops for the service of the Spartans. 

It was not a period at which :t could be ex- 
pected that the Thebans would make any con- 
cessions derogatory to their new dignity, for 
they bad been lately extending their influence in 
another quarter. After the battle of Leuctra, a 
series of revolutions had taken place in Thessaly, 
which opened a way for Theban intervention, 
and gave the Thebans great weight im the affairs 
of that country and Macedonia. While meditat- 
ing an expedition to Delplu, where he intended 
presiding over the Pythian games, Jason was 
assassinated by seven young men, who p ; 
to appeal to him for the settlement of some ke 
vate differences. He was his 
thers, Polydorus and Polyphron; bat the former 
soon shared the fate of Jason, and the latter then 
remained sole and by his administration 
converted the office into a tyranny. He slew the 


of estimable Polydamus and eight other principal 


| 
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to they equally tyrannical. 
in erosity he far his uncle Poly- 
phron; for, havi ended with the citi- 
zens of Melibaa and Scotussa, he surrounded 
the popular assembly in each town, at the same 
time, with his troops, and all the citi- 

present. These atrocities inspired all classes 
of hig subjects with terror, and the Aleuadmw of 
Larissa sought protection from Alexander 11, of 
Macedonia. The Macedonian king complied 
with their request, and succeeded even beyond 
their wishes. He not only rcheved them for a 
time, but took possession first of that town, then 
of the citadel, and afterwards of Crannon, which 
he occupied with his garrisons. The power of 
Alexauder, however, was not securely established 
at home, and he was soon compelled to with- 
draw his troops from Thessaly. The Aleuadax, 
finding themselves exposed to the vengeance of 
the tyrant of Phera, apphed for aid to Thebes , 
and, while Epaminondas was engaged in the 
second expedition to Pelopunnesus, Pelopidas 
was sent into Thessaly. 

Pelopidas was adnntted into Larissa, and 
Alexander, awed by his piesence, sought a per- 
sonal interview with him, sceming at first willing 
to submit to his mediation; but the discoveries 
with regard to his character to which this meet- 
Ing gave vise #0 exasperated Pelomidas, that the 
tyrant trembled for his safety, and broke off 
negotiations by u clandestine retreat = Pelopidas, 
therefore, was left supreme arbiter of the affuirs 
of Thessaly. which he settled on an apparently 
firm footing, ufter which, being invited mto 
Macedonia by the rivals, who were then con- 
tending for the crown, he went thither, and hav - 
ing restored tranquillity, returned to Thebcs 

The order which Pelopidas establehed om | 
Theasaly was but of brief duration Soon atter his 
return, fresh complaints were sent to Thebes, 
and in the course of the sume summer, Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenius were sent. in the quality 
of ambassadors, to take cognizance of Aleaxan 
der'’s conduct. But the tyrant committed an 
outrage upon their persons. Having uncapect- 
edly fallen in with lim, they imprudently pliced 
themselves in his power, and he threw them into 


Aware uf the danger to which he cxposed 
himself by this step from the resentment of 
Thebes, he sent an embassy with proposals of 
alliance to Athens, The umprmsonment of Pelo- 
pidas seems to have been viewed there as an 
auspi event; and as Alexander might prove 
a useful ally, his proposal was accepted, and it 
thety galleys ana 1,000 mwa’ for his deleuce 

1 men for his defence. 
AE tee arly time, ha received liberal sub- 
sidies from the coffers of the tyrant, they re- 
quited his munificence with a statue erected to 
his honour, 


ing the situation of their envoys, 
resolved to send an army to re- 
cover them and to a the msult offered 
them. As the tried friead of Pelopidas, and the 
most able general among them, the command of 


Ona J 
the Thebans 
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=i inure fonglgicokip Al sued y~Aocr gras rg 
Epami asa Shak Lipomincodas bad ott 
no! i ill ene- 
mies at Thebes, and they chose this 
endeavour to secure his downfal. It 


they so 
far prevailed as to induce the people to remove 
him from the office of beeotarch, and the command 


conduct of Epaminondas on this occasion was 
both ous and tender. Anxious 


magnanim for 

the delivery of his friend, he accompanied the 
expedition as a private soldier. 

Alexander had made 3 


enabled him to reduce the enemy to such strait, 


that the Theban gencrals were compelled to re- 
treat. But this step was one of difficulty and 
danger Being reinforced by the Athenian 


troops, and by many Thessalians who had 
hitherto stood aloof from the st le, Alexan- 
der hung upon their rear, o their march, 
and made great slaughter among them with the 
missiles of his light troops. In this emer, 

Epaminondas was called u by the soldiers to 

e the command, and his tactics, combined 
with the terror of his name, saved the whole 
army from destruction, and they at length 
reached Thebes. On their return Cleomenes 
and Hypatus were fined for their falure, and 
Epaminondas was reinstated in the office of 
buwotarch. 

This enterprise was again renewed under the 
command of Epaminondas , and, alarmed at the 
consequences, Alexander made no resistance . to 
xvonl the impending storm, he consented to re- 
lense the prisoners, although, in return, he ob- 
tumed nothing more than the suspension of hos- 
tities tor thirty days. It does not appear clear, 
however, that they were resumed, for soon after 
we find Epamanondas had returned to Thebes, 
and no account 16 given of further operations. 


While Epaminondas was absent on this expe- 
dition, a barbarous measure, which he had on a 
previous occasion successfully deprecated, was 
carried into effect by the Thebans. Soon after 
the battle of J.cuctra, it had been proposed in 
the Theban assembly to destroy Orchomenus, 
once the sovereign, and long the nval, of 
Thebes. This desgn had been dropped 
through his influence, but the project had not 
been abandoned by 1ts authors, and now either 


!an accidental combination of circumstances 


favoured its execution, of a most atrocious plan 
was concerted to bring it to pass. It was re- 
ported that a iracy was formed by a party 
of Theban exiles to overtarn the democratical 
constitution, and that the conspirators were to be 
aided by a 
then in 


8 


discovering vent, 
to have been as humane as he was 
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not suppress his grief. It is recorded to his 
honour, and it no less redounds to his praise, 
ag, =r absence Bier tharos by the Thebans a 

indulgence ir malignant passions. It 
was profound homage paid to his virtues, and 
such as does not aga occur in the annals of 
Grecian history. 

Early mm the spring of g.c. 367, another body 
of auxiliaries arrived in the Cormthtian gulf 
from Syracuse. On ther arrival, they were 
ordered to sail round the coast of Laconia, to 
join an army under the Spartan king Arehida- 
mus. His first operations were directed against 
sig ha which was stormed, and every man there- 
in slain. Archidamus then crossed the border, 
and proceeded to ravage the termtones of Me- 
galopolhs , but on the approach of an army con- 
sisting of Argives and Arcadians, he retreated 
westward, and encamped near the Arcadian 
town of Medes. From thence he marched to- 
ward Sparta, but his progress was again inter- 
cepted by the Argives and Arcadiuans A buttle 
now ensued between the hostile parties, in which 
the Spartans once again triumphed. and such 
was the effect of the news at Sparta, that Agesi- 
laus, the senators, and the grave ¢ephor, whom 
days gone by would have recewed the intelh- 
gence motionless as statues, shed tears of child- 
hike joy They looked upon it as an omen of 
returning honour in the feat of arms Thebes, 
also, and Els reyowed. for the spimt which the 
Arcadsans had exhibited was looked upon by 
them as arrogance, and their success viewed 
with a yaundiced exe. Of such discordant m ate- 
rials were the staten of Greece composed = ‘The 
success of an ally was sufhcient to convert each 
friendly state into an enemy 

As soon as Pelopidas and Ismemias were re- 
stored to hberty, the Theban governincnt, intent 
upon securing its supremacy, sent them on a 
mission to the court of Persia. The Persian 
mouarch had already shown, by his treatment of 
Antalcidas, that his favours were dispensed to 
the Greek states in proportion to their political 
preponderance, and it was thus he acted on this 
occasion. Pelopidas and Ismenias were met at 
the king’s gate by envoys from Sparta, Athcus, 
Elis, Arcadia, and Argos, but they were dis- 
tinguished by Artaxerxes with peculiar honours, 
As for the courtiers, they gazed upon them with 
admiration, reflecting that their state had hum- 
bled the haughty mistress of Greece, whose 
power had once shaken throne of Ar- 
taxerxes. And the same disposition was shown 
in the council, While Pelopidas obtained every- 
thing he asked, the other envoys were beard 
with little attention. At his request Artaxerxes 
acknowledged the independence of Messema, 
and he procured the king’s sanction for disarin- 
ing the naval power of Athens: an article was 
inserted in the royal reseript by which the 
Athenians were enjoined to lay up their ficet. 

real success of this embassy, however, 
was manifested not in Persia, bat in Greece. 
Thebes hoped thereby to have taken the posi- 
tion Te estoae oe by means of the 
peace of bat she found that there was 
of the great King. "The general uapression lef 

great Um 100 

on the minds of the by this mission was 


ais 


that which was expressed by Antiochus, the 
Arcadian envoy ;—namely, that “ the celebrated 
golden palm tree would not give shelter to a 
grasshopper.” Hence, when, in a congress held 
at ‘Thebes, a Persian commissioner exhibited the 
royal seal. and read the document to which it 
was affixed, and the Thehan government called 
upon the other states to bind themselves by oath 
to comply with its contents, the demand was an- 
swered in a stram of irony The envoys ob- 
served that they were not sent to swear, but 
simply to listen to the great king's message f 
Thus thwarted, the Thebans sent envoys to 
each state separately with the same demand, 
hopmg by this means to obtain their wishes; 
but Cormth, whither they first repaired, rejected 
the oath, and the rest, emboldened by it, fol- 
lowed her example. The whole project, there- 
fore, winch ‘Thebes concerted for cotablishing 
her supremavy fell to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXVITTL 


PROM THE FAGEURE OF THE ATTEMPT TO 
PSPABtIOn FED SUPREMACY OF THEBES 
TO THR DISSOLUTION OF THE ANCILNT 
SSI LM OF GRLCIAN CONFEDERACY. 


** Shall enmity and strife, 
Talec hand and guile, be left ta sow theft seed, 
And the kind never perish?) Is the hope 
Jallacious Gr shall rightcousnces obtain 
A poaceable dominion, withe as carth, 
And uc'erto fail? Shall that blewe’d day arrive 
When they, whose choice of lot it is to awell 
Ta crowded cities, without fcar shall live 
Studious of mutual bonetst, and he, 
Whom morn awakens, among dews and flowers 
Otcvery clime to tul the lovely Meld, 
Bo happy in hanase lt?” 

Wornswoath 


Srevu a consummation was yet far distant from 
the shores ot Greece Scenes of strife have oe- 
cupied anany @ pievious page more remain to 
be recorded 

In the transactions last narrated, the Arcadian 
envoys had assumed a bold tone  Beimg treated 
at the court of Susa as of inferior moment to the 
Eleans, they refused to accept the king’s pre- 
sents, und at the congress of Thebes they denied 
her right to summon it, and when this was re- 
sented, they abruptly withdrew from the council. 
This conduct was remembered by the Thebans. 
They deemed it necgssary, from such a circuimn- 
stance, that they should strengthen their imfin- 
ence in Achaia; and in the spring of 8. 466, 
Epaminondas undertook a third expedition into 
the Peloponnesup for that purpose. Ul nder Spar- 
tan patronage ohgarchy had obtained the ascen- 
dency in the Achwan cities, and this form of 
government had not been duturbed by the last 
Theban invasion. Hence, on the appearance of 
Epaminondas, the leading men threw themselves 
on his forbearance, and by assurances of fidelity 
induced him to return home. After his depar- 
ture, however, the democratical Achszans and 
the Arcadians complamed that he had left Achaia 
in a state favourable to the renewal of Spartan 
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ascendency ; and the Thebans sent harmosts to 
pr rodipapeosner hr weg lod igated the common- 


alty to oligarchs and establish demo- 


was soon followed by a 
counter-revolution ; exiles collected their 
forces, recovered 


possession of the cities, and 
openly renewed their alliance with Sparta, and 
amnoy ed their Arcadian neighbours exceedingly. 
At Sicyon affairs took « different turn. On 
of Epaminondas from Achaia, one 
Euphron, an able and enterprising map, who had 
‘enjoyed the confidence of the Spartan government 
as the leader of the oligarchical party, from motives 
of ambitivn, proposed to renounce his connexion 
with his old Fichds, and to introduce democracy 
at Sicyon. The Argives and Arcadians Bact! 
lent their aid, and the revolution was effected 
without difficulty. But Eupbron soon abused 
hig power. Those citizens suspected of being 
favourable to Sparta were deprived of their 
wealth by confiscation, while some of his col- 
leagues were removed A the dagger, and the 
rest driven into exile. Euphron became, both 
in name and deed, tyrant of Sicyon 
The rule of Eauphron, however, was but of 
brief duration. rom some unknown cause, 
/Eneas, the general of the Arcadians, who had 
assisted the tyrant, resolved to overthrow his 
authority, and to re-establish oligarchy at Sicyon 
In this he appears to have been assisted even by 
the Theban harmost who held the citadel, and 
Euphron, from the effects of their combined 
power, was compelled to make his escape. He 
fied tu the port of Sicyon, and, sending tor Pasi- 
melus, the Spartan officer who was at Cormth, 
delivered it up to him, and renewed his con- 
nexion with Sparta. It would have been well tor 
him had he stopped here, but he was ambitious 
still, and his ambition led to his ruin) The dis- 
cord which prevailed im the city, between his 
partisans and the party which Alneas had re- 
stored, enabled him, with the aid of some Athe- 
nian auxiliaries, to regain possession of Sicyon 
The citadel, however, was still occupied by a 
Theban garrison; and conceiving himself still 
in danger, he resolved to go 1n person to Thebes, 
in the hope of re-establishing his authonty He 
was followed thither by some of his enemies, and 
when bagi & perceived that he had a fair chance of 
success they assassinated him in the Cadmea, 
near to the place where the council was assem- 
bled. The perpetrators of the outrage were 
brought to trial; but one of them so forcibly 
exposed the character and conduct of Euphron 
that they were acquitted, the act was sanctioned, 
therefore, by the Theban goyernment. 
Daring her reverses, Phiius remained firmly 
attached to § On this account it was ex- 
to the hostility of its powerful neighbours, 
y which it was often placed in extreme peril. 
Several attempts were made on the town and 
territory; and when these were baffled, the 
Phliasians were threatened with still greater an- 
noyance the erection of two fortresses on 
their r, one called Tricaranum, which was 


built by the Argives; and the other called Thy- 
amia, which was commenced by the Sicyonians. 
But this latter fortress was wrested from its 
builders by the Athenian general 

had been sent to the relief of Phlius in the year 


Chares, who | 


a tla for Pht inst Sicy: ae 
asa or Us against on. 

While Chares was ing his aid to this 
work he was called away to the defence of At- 
erin The re oe Phen on — t 
of its position with regard to Eubtea, was of great 
importance to Athens, had seven years before 
been restored to them through a revolution which 
drove a number of its citizens into exile. They 
took refuge in Eretria, now under the rule of 
Themuson ; and by his aid they crossed the chan- 
nel, and recovered possession of their city. It 
was for the pu of ing them that 
Chares was ed, and being joined by the 
Spartan garrison, which st this juncture was 
driven from Sicyon by the Sicyonians and Ar- 
cadians, the Oropians were so ed that they 
proposed to comuut their town to the keeping of 
Thebes, as neutrals in this quarrel, until their 
claims should be pvacefully adjusted. The 
A 8 consented to this compromise, chiefly 
by the advice of Chabrias and Callistratus; but 
the Thebans afterwards refused to surrender 
Oropus, which tended to widen the breach be- 
tween the two states, and proved fatal to one of 
its authors. 

JIDuring the negotiations between the Oropians 
and Athenians, the latter vented reproaches upon 
their allies, who had failed them in the hour of 
necd, Thuis state of their feelings soon became 
known in Arcadia, and it was hoped by the Ar- 
cadians that Athens might be guined over to 
their interest. Accordingly, J.ycomedes, of 
Mantinea, undertook the negotiation; and he 
concluded a separate alliance with the Athemana, 
the assembly conceiving that 1t was no breach of 
Its engagements with Sparta, since Arcadia was 
at vamance with Thebes. But this alliance with 
Arcadia had at least the effect of separating Co- 
rinth from the alliance of Athens. The Corin- 
thians no sooner heard of 1t than they dismissed 
all the Athenian troops that were stationed 1n 
various posts within ther territory; and when 
Chares soon after appeared before Cenchrea 
with a squadron, and offered his services to pro- 
tect the city from s®me attack with which he 
usserted it was threatened, he was thanked, but 
not pernutted to enter the harbour. 

If the Cormthians were at ths time threat- 
ened, as does not appear certain, they adopted a 
wiser measure for averting the danger. They 
turned their thoughts towards peace, and having 
ascertained that the Theban government was not 
averse to it, and having obtained leave to sound 
their allies, they first a 
envoys called upon the to sa 
they saw any prospect of safety for Corinth, if 
the war should be much longer protracted ; add- 
ing, that the Corinthians would gladly see 8 
sharing the blessing of peace with them ; but if this 
might not be, they begged leave to save themselves 

ey t one day be again able 
to serve Sparta. In reply, the Spartans admitted 
the urgency of the case, and advised the Corin- 
thians to make peace, engl quart other 
allies, who were weary war, to jain them. 
At the same time they expressed their 
solve never to resign their claims to Meesenia, and 
to wage war so long as that was made the 


tion of peace. 


i 


TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ANCIENT SYSTEM OF GRECIAN CONFEDERACY. 


Acting upon this ission, the Corinthians 
now sent envoys to bes to make 
were accompanied by others from Phlius, and 
some of her other allies, and peace was granted 
on the simple basis of mutual restitution. The 
ical operation of the treaty almost amounted 
general peace, for Sparta remained on the 
defensive; and the jealousy existing between 
Thebes and Arcadia shielded her from attack. 

There was another cause which operated more 

ahaa for the present safety of Sparta than 

jealousy of Thebes and Arcadia, 
namely, the disunion of her enemies. This ap- 
pears to have been one of the leading causes 
which induced the Spartans to dechne the invita- 
tion of the Corinthians to become a party to the 
peace with Thebes. They hoped that this dis- 
union would produce a war among them, and 
their wishes were in some degree fulfilled in the 
year after the treaty of Thebes, 8.c. 365, \ a 
the jealousy which had been long smouldéfing 
between Elis and Arcadia, burst out into the 
flames of war. 

The animosity between these two states arose 
out of their rival pretensions to the Trphy han 
towns, but it was fostered by their politics 
Elis now being an oligarchy, and Arcadia a de- 
mocracy. The first act of hostility was con- 
nected with both these causes party of 
Arcadian exiles that had taken refuge m Elis 
with the connivance of the government, surprised 
Lasion, one of the Triphyhan towns, and took 
it. The Arcadian government applied to Elis 
for restitution , and this being refused, an army 
was sent to reduce 1t The Eleans marched wit 
a small force to its relief, but these were defeated, 
and the Arcadians pursued them, taking several 
places in their route, until they finally reached 
the very market-place of Elis. They took pos- 
session of it, but were dislodged by the oli- 
garchical troops, who earned the honours of a 
trophy. Their presence encou the demo- 
cratical leaders to seize the citadel, but in this 
they were also baffled by the vigilance of their 
adversaries, and were forceg to quit the city 
with many of their adherents. Thus 
soon afterward took possession of the Elean 
Pylus, and was there jomed by many others 
from the capital. By their persuasions the Ar- 
eadians were induced to make another inroad 
into the Elean territory during the same year, 
but the Eleans being joined by the inhabitants 
of Pellene, after ravaging the plain, withdrew 
into Achaia, where they took Olurus, a place 
belonging to Pellene, which they were soon after 
compelled to surrender to the oligarchs. 

During the vext spring, B.c. 364, the Arca- 

in invaded Elis. At this trme the 

renewed their alliance with Sparta, 

and a Spartan named Soclhdas had been sent to 
head their forces. An engagement ensued, in 
which the Eleans were defeated and Soclidas 
slain, opon which Sparta was induced to send an 
army into Arcadia, under Archidamus, to make 
a diversion in their favour. Avehidamus took 


dispatched to its relief but in a battle which 


ai7 


ensued he was repulsed by the Arcadians, who 
retook the town. In the meanwhile the Eleans 
had recovered Pylus and another of their con- 
one towns. As soon as they had recovered 

romnus the Arcadans directed their whole 
force against Elis, and occupied Olympia. As 
the as festival was approaching they re- 
solved to display their strength, and to mortfy 
the Eleans by celebrating 1t under the presidency 
of Pisa. But the Eleans could not tamely sub- 
mut to resign their nghts to the rustic inhabitant 
of that small canton. They summoned their 
Achiran alhes to their ald, and in the midat of 
the games appeared in battle array on the banks 
of the Cladaus, the western boundary of the 
Altis. The Arcadians, who had been reinforced 
by 2,000 Argives and 400 Athenian cavalry, 
perceiving them, drew up their troops within 
the sacred precincts, and an engagement ensued 
in which the Eleans were victorious, Looking 
upon their enemies as sacrilegious intruders, they 
fought with such irresistible fury that they bore 
down all before them = the Arcadians were come 
pelled to throw up an intrenchment to secure 
themselves from a fresh attack, and the Eleana, 
not deeming themsclves sufficiently strong to 
contend agumst the advantageous pusition of the 
enemy, returned to the city. 

Being in want of money to pay their forces, 
the heads of the Arcadian government had re- 
course to the treasures of the Olympian temple. 
This act gave great umbrage at Mantinea, A 
decree was passed condemning the sacrilege, and 
dircetmg that the money required for the pay of 
the Mantinean contingent should be drawn from 
the treasures of the city The members of the 
supreme government complained that the authors 
of this decree were disturbing the national 
union, and summoned them to appear before the 
Ten Thousand, which was the ruling body in 
the union This summons was disobeyed ; and 
when a body of troops was sent to arrest them, 
the Mantineans shut their gates against it. This 
example animated several members of the na- 
tional assembly to express similar sentiments, 80 
that the Ten Thousand were compelled to give 
orders that the sacred treasures should be no 
more employed. This led to peace. When this 
supply was stopped, that part of the soldiery 
which depended on it for subsistence quitted 
their ranks, and their places were filled by volun- 
teers of the higher ranks. This change in the 
composition of the army alarmed those who were 
hable to be called to an account for the spoliation 
of the temple, and they sent a warning to Thebes 
that Arcadia was on the point of returning to the 
Spartan alhance. On hearing this, the Theban 
government began to prepare for an expedition 
into Peloponnesus; but the y which now 
ruled in the Arcadian assembly prevailed u 
the Ten Thousand to send an embassy to The 
to deprecate the threatened intervention, and 
then to conclude a treaty of peace with Elis. 
This treaty was ratified by deputies from all the 
Arcadian cantons, and also by a Theban officer, 
who had been stationed at Tegea with a garrison 


of three hundred troo 
tifcati of this treaty took place at 
with ree 


Teges, w it was celebrated 
foitings by the Areadians In the midst of their 
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to arrest a great number of the The aged and the young were posted with mis- 
This ou excited great indig- , siles on the roofs of the buildings in the skirts of 
Mantines. e Mantineans called | the city, and the avenues were guarded by some 
other Arcadian towns to put them- , few troops. Epaminondas crossed the 
&% posture of defence, and sent envoys ' and attempted to enter the city from the north- 
eges to demand the release of their fellow- cast. He carried an eminence near the river, 
tixens, and to require that no Arcadian should _ and thence descended upon the agora; but 
either be put to death or kept in prison. This , Archidamus, at the head of a chosen band of 
firmness alarmed the Theban. He released bis ; about one hundred, defended its passes with 
ra, and endeavoured to justify hisconduct, such desperate valour that the assailants were 
the pretence that he had received information baffled, and Epaminondas, deemng it mmpru- 
a plot to betray Tegea to the Spartans, dent to wait until the Spartans shoald have re- 
A ate the excuse of the Theban was noto- ce:ved reinforcementa from Arcadia, determined 
riously , a8 his conduct was a violation of to retreat. He recrossed the Eurotas, and, by 
justice, yet the Arcadians would not take the the next morning occupied his previous position 
revenge into their own hands, but sent envoys at Tegea. 
to Thebes to require that he should be punished — Qn hus arrival at Tegea, discovering that the 
for the out Thebes was now as arrogant Mantineans and the confederates were absent 
as Sparta had m her F fe ity. Even the from the city, Epaminondas sent the cavalry 
hitherto wise, humane, and high-minded Epam- | forward thither with the object of plunder. But 
nondas defended the delinquent, and vindicated | this force met with an unexpected resistance. 
the deed. “He had acted,” he said, “more pro- When the Theban army broke out from Nemea 
rly when he arrested the prisoners than when the Athenians abandoned their intention of 
e released them ;” and he held outa threat of war sending troops to Laconia by sea; and their 
against the Arcadians, for concluding a separate cavalry had already taken up its quarters in 
peace without the consent of the allies who had Mantiuea when that of Epaminondas made its 
engaged in the strife on their behalf. This lan-  mroad. This cavalry, therefore, salhed out to 
guage created a general alarin throughout Pelo- — protect the Mantinean fields , and, notwithstand- 
ponnesus. It was conceived that it was the ing the superwrity of the Theban and Thessa- 
object of Thebes to reduce it to the lowest stage lian forces, after a hard fought action, it put 
of weakness, in order the more easily to subject them to flight. 
it to her dominion, and every state therem began ‘The second repulse caused Epaminondas to re- 
to prepare for the approaching struggle; Argos, solve to stnke a blow at the allied forces before 
Messenia, Meyalopohs, and Tegea, exceptcd, his tme expired Accordingly, they having svon 
which still remained bound by their peculiar after returned to Mantinea, he took up his position 
interests to Thebes, at the foot of the hills west of that city, and 
The army with which Epamimondas tuok the made dispositions for battle. His example was 
field in the spring of Be 302, mcluded the whole followed by the enemy, and a great battle was 
force of the Theban confederacy except the Pho- fought, m which Epaminondas was victorious. 
cians, who alleged that their allunce did not bind = In the moment of gictory, however, he received 
them to assist the ‘'hebans in an attack upon = a mortal wound 
foreign states. It was also reinforced by auxi- With the death of their leader, the spirit 
liaries from Thessaly , fur, two years before, and) which anmated the Theban army departed. 
soon after Pelopidas returned frofm Persia, he No one attempted to follow up the victory , the 
bad gained a great battle over Alexander routed only fled tll they found they were not 
of Phere, although he fell m the struggle. pursued, and the Athenians now remained mas- 
The tyrant then entered into an alhance with ters of a part of the field, and the slain. The 
Thebes, by which he bound himself to furnish very honour of the battle was disputed. Both 
troops for her service, in whatever war she might partes raised trophies, and both were forced to 
e With ths army Epaminondus pro- send heralds to recover their dead. 
ceeded without interruption to Nemea, and With the account of the battle of Mantinea, 
thence continued his march to Tegea. He ‘Xenophon concludes his history, observing that 
greater confusion prevailed after than before the 
dians were collecting their forces at Mantinea, battle. But it was not so fruitless as this ob- 
and his situation at length became embarrassing. servation would imply. Having heard of the 
A limit had been prescribed to the duration of , death of Iollidas and Daiphantus, two Theban 
his aie ppemige the term was drawing near, and , officers, Epaminondas had declared, before he 
he done nothing. He seems to have been , died, that it was time for Thebes to make peace. 
perplexed by this spencer pe in ae | This ae ig — = =r been acted 
of his perplexity an unity presented itself ' upon. tle was follow a negotiati 
cl toh him thay army: (in which the Thebans and aheit’ heeds: com: 
was on its march to the allies ; at Mantinea, | federates ee ee in fa- 
and when it had the frontier he set out | vour of ptt oaeel y induced allies 
in the dusk of the evening, and having marched | of Sparta to ledge the independence of 
all night, arrived early the next day before | Messenin; and the Spartans, swayed by the 
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TME DIGVOLUTION OF THE ANCIENT SYSTEM OF GRECIAN COMFEDERACY. 


views to the sovereignty of 
hening of their influence 
Phocis and chee: The} bette of pera 
tinguished every hope winch the Spartans 
might have chemshed of recovenng their lost 
position in Greece; and the Athemans, from in- 
ternal weakness, and from the divided state of 
the democracy, were obliged to relinquish all 
thoughts of recovering the empire. The ancient 
stem of conf was therefore dissolved. 
he struggle which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
had been at the expense of the blood 
and the treasures of Greece ended in mutual 
disappointment, shame, and defeat Each state 
was left to its own government and its own re- 
sources, But, alas! this did not bring peace 
Hostilities upon any considerable scale were sus- 
nded through general lassitude and debihty , 
t mdecision, trouble, and confusion, generally 
prevailed. Greece was still hke a house divided 
against itself, and its divisions were preparing 
the way for its final subjection to foreign do- 
munion. 
It may be mentioned that Artaxerxes took a 
rtin the aise which followed the battle of 
ntinea, and that he opposed Sparta in her 
wish to recover Messema. This gave great 
offence ; and to punish the Persian king, Agesi- 
laus led an army into Egypt, where he supported 
one rebel after another, and acquired consider- 
able wealth. On his return home, he died m an 
obscure port on the Cyrenaic coast. Xenophon 
dwells eloquently upon his merits, but there are 
two facts which prove that he was not deserving 
of the praise of the histoman. At the com- 
mencement of his reign Sparta had attained the 
summit of its greatness. at, its close she had 
sunk into irremeditable weakness. And whence 
arose her misfortunes? Chiefly from the am- 
bition, obstinacy, and perfidy of Agesilaus 
Induced by these, her enemies rose up against 
her, and rested not till they had laid her in the 
dust. The proud city of Lycurgus was reduced 
to such a state of weakness, that she was de- 
fended only by the weariness of war winch per- 
vaded the inimical states. Like the rest of the 
states, she enjoyed independence, but 1t was an 
independence without power. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FROM THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ANCIENT 
SYSTEM OF GRECIAN CONFEDERACY TO THE 
ZND OF THE SOCIAL WAR. 


B.C. 361—355. 


On the final downfal of the power which Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes had exercised, an event oc- 
curred which had a preponderating 


#19 
futare destinies of Greece. ing its turbalent 
and bloody contests the majesty of the Amphie- 


tyonic council had degenerated into an em 

pageant. Its deliberations were confined to wate 
ters of form, it lated superstitious ceremo- 
nies, superintended games and spectacles, and 
preserved order among the crowd of strangers 
that presented themselves to ask counsel of the 
oracle of Apollo. But the members of this coun- 
cil had not forgotten its primary intent; and 
hence, on the overthrow of the states that at- 
tained the supremacy, they assumed their an- 


cient prerogative. The general states of Greece 
assembled once n according to their national 
and hereditary forms, aud spurned the impe- 


nous dictates of any single community. 

While this event strengthened the union of 
the Girecian states, and tended to restore their 
primitive equality, circumstances occurred to re- 
vive the aspiring ambition of Athens. A rup- 
ture took place between her and her allies, which 
18 known in history under the term of “ The 
Social War” 

The origin of this war 18 wrapped in obscu- 
rity, and this obscurity chiefly arses from the 
fact that st had been kindled some years before, 
though it was not till this period that its flames 
burst forth The attempt winch Epaminondas 
made to detach Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium 
from the Athenian confederacy in the year B.c. 
363, unphes that these states were at that period 
meditating a separation, or that the conduct of 
Athens had at least incurred their jealousy and 
resentment In the year following, also, the 
Byzantians took some strong measures to relieve 
themselves in a time of dearth, which excited 
hosnle feelings at Athens. In common with 
Chalcedon and Cyzicus, they detained the corn 
ships on their passage out of the Euxime, and a 
number of vessels so freighted, and belonging to 
Athemuan owners, were stopped by the dread of 
this violence at the mouth of the Euxine, which 
had the effect of raining the price of corn 1n the 
Athenian market. Hence it was that a squadron 
was sent out, under Meno and Timomachus, to 
the Hellespont to protect the shipping. And 
this measure seems to have had the effect of 
widening the breach The Byzantians repeated 
their aggressions after Timmomachus had succecd- 
ed to the command, and Chares was sent out from 
Athens clothed with unlimited power, not only 
to re-vstablish Atheman ascendency in Eubaa, 
but m the Hellespont. The former object he 
effected, and Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium then 
combined to inst his attacks. Cos, 
also, which had msen into a commu- 
nity, made common cause with them, and Mau- 
solus, the vassal king, or hereditary satrap of 
Caria, became their ally. These all set the 
power of Athens at defiance. 

Hostilities appear to have begun on the | 
of the Athenians with the siege of Chine. Dio- 
dorus observes, that “ Chabrias was joined with 
Chares in the command, and conducted the 
operations of the fleet, which consisted of sixty 
sail, winle the land forces were led inst the 
city by Chares.” Chabrias led the way into the 
harbour of Chios; but not bemg 
followed by the rest, was overpowered by the 
enemy and slain. The immediate consequence 


a 


this attempt, therefore, was that the attem 
upon Chios was defeated, ph er gph nae 
Under these cireum- 


In the following year, n.c. 356, Samos appears 
to have been the principal scene of hostilities. 
It ia, however, difficult to determine the 18e 
course which the commanders took in their ope- 
rations, While Ihodorus relates, that the allies 
ravaged its territories and laid siege to the city, 
from which they were called away to the relief 
of Byzantium, which the Athenians besie for 


the pu of effecting 2 diversion ; other ac- 
counts inform us that Samos had hkewise re- 


volted, and that its territory was ravaged by 
Iphicrates. But howsoever this may be, it seems 
certain that the Athenian commanders united 
their forces near the Hellespont, within such a 
distance of the allies, that preparations were made 
on both sides fora gencral engagement. Chares 
was eager to meet the enemy, but on the day 
when he proposed to muke the attack is col- 
leagues declined it, on account of the state of the 
weather, This refasal produced an open breach 
between them, and (hares wrote a letter to the 
people, in which he charged them with treachery, 
and the result was that they were recalled, and 
were afterwards brought toa trial, while (hares 
was left intrusted with the sole management of 
the war. 

But Chares, though left uncontrolled, did not 
venture to attack the enemy Beimg unable to 
find subsistence for his troops by the means 
which he had hitherto been usd to employ— 
that of piracy—he hired himself to Artabazus, 
then in rebellion against Darius Ochus, king 
of Persia. By his valour he gained a victory 
which extricated the satrap from lis dangerous 
position; but this completed the ruin of the 
Athenians, The kin Persia sent an embassy 
to Athens to complain of his conduct; and his 
eomplaints were accompanied by a threat, that 
the king would support the confederates with 
his maritime power. Accordingly, orders were 
sent to Chares to break off lis connexion with 
Axgabazus; and, soon after, hearing that the 
Persian court was fittung out an armament of 
800 galleys for the pur of co operating with 
the enemies of Athens, the Athenians became de- 
sirous of peace. Peace was obtained , but it was 
at the price of the freedom and independence of 
the confederate states. 

It does not appear certain how many states 
besides Rhodes, Byzantium, (hios, and Cos, were 
included in the treaty, but it seems that Athens 
lost a namber of her principal allies; for 
it is she only retained the smaller islands, 
and that the amount of the yearly contributions 
was reduced to forty-five talents. But her 
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The effect of these losses to have been 
greatly felt at ragga pa were in 5 
ressed condition, commerce great 

reduced. Isocrates describes the city at this 
period as deserted by the foreign merc and 
resident aliens. But these were wounds whic. 
time might have healed. The loss of the three 
great com however, who had revived 
the power of the commonwealth, could never be 
repaired. Chabrias was dead, and the services 
of Iphicrates and Timotheus were sacrificed by 
means as dishonoarable as they were disastrous 
to Athens. Iphicrates was bronght to tral first, 
and acquitted, chiefly, it babe ger ige from the 
bold air which he assumed before his judges. 
Timotheus was then arraigned, and, if Iphicrates 
was innocent, there could have been no just 
charge against him, and yet he was fined one 
hundred talents, which being unable to pay, he 
retired to Chalcis, where he died not long after. 
Iphicrates, also, 1t would appear, dis with 
the treatment he received, either withdrew from 
Athens, or lived 1n retirement: and thus the 
services of both were for ever lost to their un- 
grateful country. But this conduct of the Athe- 
mians need not excite wonder. The old abuses 
which had been repressed by the public calam- 
ties, and partially reformed, had sprung up 
again with the partial prosperity of Athens, 
and had become more extravagant and odious. 
Athens was infested at this period with shame- 
less, active, and venomous sycophants The 
wealthy were exposed to continual vexation b 
their charges, and the men whose business it 
was to dispense justice seem to have been in 
league with them. Isocrates himself complains 
much of the annoyance which he had suffered 
from the sycophants No one, in truth, who 
Searle wealth was at this time safe 1n Athens. 

ribery and extortion were common, and there 
Was nO man possessing sufficient influence to 
bring about a reform. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SACRED, OR PHOCIAN WAR. 
B.C, 355—346. 


Tae flames of the Social War were not yet 
extinguished, when those of another, more 
sanguinary in its spirit, more protracted in its 
duration, and more important in its conse- 
uences, were lighted up in the heart of Greece. 
t broke out between Thebes and Phocis, 
and became one of. the most memorable in 
= history, under the name of the Sacred 
ar. 

Animosity had long been rankling between 
these ee enn: mae y show of and 
amity. e ians taken with Sparta 
and: Athens as long as they diced. and when 

e side it was with 

t reluctance. They withheld active co- 


they went over to the 

: 

operation as much as possible, and, as before 
aven, they took advantage of the letter of the 
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it altogether in the campaign 
ended with the battle of Manunea. All 
excited resentful feelings, and 
appear to have been aggravated by their 
The result of the battle of Man- 

the subject Beonan towns to 
ebes, and the Phocians to come 
their aid. They ravaged Bootsa, and the 
bans resolved to effect their destruction. 


supremacy of Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, had 
successively passed away, the Amphictyonic 
coancil resumed its ancient functions. As 
the most powerful state yet existing in Greece, 
Thebes to have possessed the greatest 
weight in that august assembly, The Thebans 
had already made use of their ascendency to 
obtain a sentence which condemned Sparta to a 
penalty for the seizure of their citadel. Sparta 
paid no regard to this sentence, and it was not 

med ex ent to enforce it, but it suggested 
the th t that a similar engine might be 
pointed with more effect against Phocis 

Having taken in a portion of the fruitful plain 
which had been doomed by the decree ot the 
Amphictyons, 1n the first Sacred War, to per- 
petual sterility, the Phocians had laid themselves 
open to a charge of sacrilege. The Thebans did 
not put themselves forward to make this charge, 
but instigated the Thessahan members of the 
council thereto, and they were condemned to 
pay a heavy fine. The delinquents took no 
notice of this judgment, and, when the council 
next met, it was followed up by a fresh decree, 
which declared, that, unless the fine was paid, 
the Phocians should forfeit the territory to the 
god whom they defrauded of his due a clause, 
also, was added to it, which threatened Sparta 
with a similar penalty, 1f she persisted in her 
contumacy. 

Thus threatened by the Amphicty onic decree, 
and by enemies who were eager to exccute it, 
the Phocians saw the need of a vigorous effort, 
and were ready to listen to any bold counsellor 
who might stand forward in the emergency. 
Such a man was found in Philomelus, of Ledon, 
who seems to have held some high office—pro- 
bably that of general—in the onwealth 
In a public assembly, held to deltherate on the 
state of affairs, Philomelus pointed out the injus- 
tice of the decree; the disproportion between 
the penalty and offence, and urged the necessit 
of resistance. In order to render it ineffectual, 
he said, they had only to assert their ancient 
rights, and take possession of Delphi, where they 
were entitled to the presidency of the oracle, and 
the proceedings 46 rd oa Hi ‘offered 

e Amphictyons. He offere 
to bring this to a sccneutal coca: and he was 
either created or confirmed in the office of com- 
mander-in-chief of the national forces for that 


The first hich Philomelus took to 
¢o sanction his views, but he promised all the ail 
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he could give, short of avowed co-operation, and 
furnished him immediately with a subsidy of fif- 
teen talents. With this supply, combined with pri- 
vate resources, Philomelus raised a body of 1000 
Phocian soldiers, and about the same number of 
mercen troops, with which he marched to 
surprise the city of Apollo. He appears to have 
met with no resistance from the mass of the in- 
habitants, but the ruling famihes, which bore 
the name of Thracds, conceiving themselves 
the hereditary guardians of the temple, made 
an impotent struggle, and were put to death. 
The Delphians were alarmed for their satety ; 
but Philomelus declared that he came with no 
hostile disposition agamst the inhabitants, nor 
with sacrilegious designs against the temple, but 
only to emancipate both from the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings ot the Amphictyons, and to assert the 
anctent prerogative of Phocs, to be the patron 
and protector of the Delphian shrine. 3B.c. 357. 

The Ozohan Locnans were the first to take 
the field against the Phocians. Hearing of the 
event, they immediately marched to the deliver- 
ance of Delphi; but were met by Philome- 
lus, who detcated them with great slaughter, 
and drove the survivors back beyond their 
frontier 

After this victory, Philomelus proceeded to 
destroy the records of the Amphictyonic decrees 
aguinst Phoas. At the same tune he publicly 
declared, that he did not intend to rob the temple, 
but only to remstate the Phocians in their an- 
cient rights, as its legitimate guardians. It seems 
probable, however, that his actions did not accord 
with his declaration—that he soon began to 
meddle with the sacred treasures. Me required 
considerable sums, for he not only continued to 
enlist mercenaries, to whom he promised large 

ay, but he fortified the temple with a new wall. 

otwithstanding, he may not have taken more 
than was necessary, for, soon after, he invaded 
Locris, partly with the view of retahation, but 
chiefly for the sake of plunder. 

In this expedition into Loens the peculiar 
character of the war began to display itself. In 
a skirmish which ensued, the Locrians were left 
in the possession of a few of the enemy's slain, 
and when the herald apphed for them, they re- 
fused to give them up, alleging, that, according 
to Greek usage, men guilty of sacmlege were not 
entitled to funeral mtes. Philomelus, however, 
soon after gained a victory, and compelled them 
to consent to an exchange of the dead; and he 
then led his army back laden with the spoils of 
Locris. 

It was natural for Philomelus to su that 
whether he robbed the temple or not, the guilt of 
sacrilege would be imputed to him hoth by his 
followers and his enemies. In order to avert 
this, he determined to employ the oracle in his 
favour. He compelled the prophetess to mount 
the tripod, and pronounce a prepreg gers ee 
proceedings were agreeable to wi 
poss me and that he might do whatever 

pleased. this declaration did not silence 
his enemies, it had, at least, the desired effect on 


eed 
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sanction of the 


; and by this their scruples 
were ropitious omens were likewise 
— 

lomelus, 


tending to serve the cause of 


to superstition Philomelos 


With these 
coupled less ambiguous expedsents for strength- 
e sent envoys to all the prin- 


his cause. 
cipal states, not excepting The to defend his 
conduct. These were instructed to declare that 


he had only taken possession of Delphi to do 
justice to Phocis—that he did not intend robbing 
the temple—and that he was ready to produce a 
minute mventory of all its treasures. In the 
meantime he levied fresh troops; and, in order 
to preserve a show of adherence to his declara- 
tion, and to punish his bittcrest enemies, he laid 
heavy contributions on the wealthy Delphians. 
For the same purpose he again invaded Locris 
in the spring of R.c. 354, and once more de- 
feated the Locnians with great slaughter, and 
then plundered and wasted their territories. 

The reception which the envoys of Philome- 
lus met with accorded with the previous fecl- 
ings of the states to which they addressed them- 
selves. At Athens and Sparta they were received 
as allies, but at Thebes they were dismissed with 
hostile threats On the other hand, envoys from 
Locris were heard with attention by the Thebans, 
and they responded to their request for aid with 
eagerness. They sent envoys to Thessaly to 
rouse the Thessalians and all the minor tribes in 
that quarter which had a voice 1n the council, to 
arm for the Sacred War = ‘Ihese all obeyed the 
summons, and Philomelus soon witnessed al- 
mort the whole of northern Greece im league 
against him. His enemies surrounded him on 
all sides; and they were urged to the utmost 
exertions by the powerfal motives of imterest, 
passion, prejudice, and, above all, religion, or 
superstition. 

he situation of Plilomelus was a critical one, 
for Athena, weakened by her Social War, and 
Sparta, with Messene and Megalopolis at her 
side, could afford but htde aid But he had a 
powerful] engine in his hands, and determined 
to use it for hus rehef. He opened the treasures 
of Delphi, and adventurers flocked to his standard 
from every part of Greece, so that his forces soon 
amounted to more than 10,000 men With these 
he again invaded Locris, where the enemy had 
already been jomed by some Theban troops, and 
he defeated them, and gamed another victory 
after they had been reinforced by 6,000 men 
from Thessaly. After this, an army from 
Bootia, consisting of 13,000 men, having arrived, 
Philomelus took up a position, where he re- 
mained on the defensive. 

The two armies were encamped over against 
each other for some time without coming to action. 
But events occurred while they were thus situated 
which increased the animosity of both parties. 
Confident in their strength, the Thebans brought 
out some mercenaries whom they had taken in 
foraging excursions, and, having made a pro- 
clamation that the Amphictyonians condemned 
them to death, as guilty of sacrilege, destroyed 
them in the presence of both armies. The sol- 
ders of Philomelus demanded vengeance for this 
atrocity, and having collected as many prisoners 
as he could, Philomelus led them out to public : 
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armies was mutuall 
state of feeling w s00n ee it ear the 
movements not preconcerted, t 
town of Neon, or Tithorea, which at the foot 
of a precipice in one of the upper valleys of Par- 
nansus. € enemy was far superior nm num- 
bers, and the engagement which followed ended 
in the defeat of the Phocians and the death of 
Philomelua, who, according to Justin, died fight- 
ing in the thickest of the battle. Though the 
Phocian army was defeated, it was not destroyed. 
Onomarchus, a younger brother of Philomelus, 
who had commanded a division in the army, 
collected many of the fugitives, and led them 
back to Delphi. On armving there, he :mmedi- 
ately called an assembly to deliberate on the 
state of affairs. The army was at this tine 
divided in opimon. Some were desirous of peace, 
from the pecuhar character of the war, and the 
consequences which were to be apprehended 
even from the most favourable event; many 
were struck with religious scruples by the spoli- 
ation of the temple, and therefore wished to lay 
down their arms, and others were jealous of the 
power which the war, 1f brought to a successful 
issue, would confer on a single family. But the 
popular feeling seems to have been with Ono- 
marchus, and he was elected successor to Philo- 
melus in the conduct of the Phocian army. 

Onomarchus appears to have been a more 
reckless character than his brother There were 
no scruples in his mind as to what part he should 
take with reference to the sacred treasures. 
From the first, he seems to have regarded them 
as his patrimony, and as a mine from which his 
wants could be supphed The common metals 
of the sacred offerings furmshed arms, and the 
gold and silver pay for his troops, and bribes, by 
which he endeavoured to gain partizans, conci- 
liate enemes, and quicken the zeal of Ins friends 
throughout Greece At the same time, the do- 
mestic administration of Onomarchus assumed a 
despotic character Phalomelus had treated the 
Delphians with mgour, seizing upon their pro- 
perty , but Onomarchus laid rude hands on the 
principal Phocians of the oppostte party, put 
them to death without tmal, and confisca eir 
estates. All ths enabled him to recruit lus 
army, and probably to increase it, so that the 
confederates, Having disbanded their forces after 
the victory over Philomelus, thinking the Pho- 
cian power might have been broken, he was 
enabled to fall upon them singly at a ad- 
vantage. He invaded the western and eastern 
Locris, where he reduced the towns of Thronium, 
Amphissa, and Dons; and then advanced into 
Bootia, and made himself master of Orcho- 
menus. He next bemseged Chzronea, but was 
compelled to rase the siege by the approach 
of a Theban army, and to retire, with some loss, 
into Phecis. 

At this juncture a monarch entered into the 
contest whose eagle eye had long been fixed on 
oo agrerbine prey, toe who had been actively 
working his way to the scene of action: Philip 
of Macedonia.* B.c. 352. 


® See the history of the Macedonians. life of Philip. 
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Phihp had just removed the last obstacle that 
lay between him and the Thessahan frontier by 
the capture of Methone, and was marching south- 
ward, at the request of the northern Thessalians, 
against Lycophron, who had succeeded to Alex- 
ander of Phere. As Phere had taken no part 
in the Sacred War with the rest of Thessaly, as 
soon as Philp entered that country Lycophron 
sent for succours to Phoeis, with which it scems 
probable he had already entered into an allhance. 
Accordingly, Onomarchus ordered his younger 
brother, Phaylius, to jon him with a body of 
7,000 men. Phayllus marched into Thessaly, 
but he was defeated by Philip, and compelled to 
retreat home. After this, Philip made himself 
master of the important town of Pagasm, the 
seaport of Phere , and this conquest, which cut 
off Lycophron’s communication with the sea, 
rendered his situation alarning. As Onomar- 
chus thought the alliance of the tyrant a valuable 
counterpoise to the hostilhty of the other Thes- 
salians, he determined to march thither with all 
his forces to his rehef. Pluhp was infenor 
in numbers to the enemy, but did not shrink 
from an engagement Two battles were fought, 
and m the second, the vietory was so decidedly 
in favour of Qnomarchus, that Philip was com- 
pelled to retre mto Macedonia 

Onomarchus did not avail himself of his suc- 
cess for any tarther enterprise in Thessaly, but 
leaving F.ycophron to recover Pagasw, and 
humble his enemies as he could, he again car- 
med the war mto Beotia. He had already 
gained a victory over the Thebans and reduced 
Coronea, when he received intelligence that 
Philp had re-entered Thessaly with a more 
numerous army, and was preparing to renew his 
attack upon Lycophron. At this time the forces 


. of Onomarchus amounted to 20,000 men, and he 


immediately led them back into Thessaly Philip 
was also at the head of an equal number of in- 
fantry and 3,000 cavalry, and a conflict ensued, 
in which the Phocians were routed Most of the 
fugitives fled to the sea-coast, off which Chares 
was cruising with an Athenian squadron, and 
many of those who reached it cast away their 
arms, and attempted to swim to the friendly 
vessels, Six thousand were here slain or pe- 
rished in the waters, and 3,000 were captured. 
Onomarchus himself was among the slain, and, 
according to Diodorus, Philp ordered his body 
to be fastened to a cross, and caused all his 
prisoners to be drowned as men guilty of 
sacrilege. 

Philip now became master of Thessaly. Ly- 
cophron surrendered his capital to him, stipulat- 
ing for leave to depart with 2,000 mercenanes 
to jom their allies i» Phocis. Having settled 
affairs at Pheres, Philip began his march towards 
Greece. He advanced to Thermopylz, the pos- 
session of which pass would have given him a 
free into Greece, especially into Attica. 
But here he was doomed to receive a severe 
check. As there was every reason to expect 
that he would speedily advance to dictate terms 
of peace to the algae es s and their penne 
armament was promptly equ: and despate 
othe Main gifs nd when Pip reached 

pass strong] 
Accordingly, he led his army back to ia 


station, and subsequently to Macedonia. His 
dengns were for the time frustraved, bat he still 
kept his eye on his prize. 

n the meantime the Phocians repaired their 
losses by means of the treasures of Delphi. 
Phayllus, the surviving brother of the ruling 
house, was appomted to succeed im the com- 
mand, and immediately began to make fresh 
levies. He also called upon his allies for assst- 
ance, and, as hw applications were seconded by 
munificent presents, his call was not in vain. 
Sparta sent 1,000 men; Achaia sent 2,000, and 
Athens an army of 5,000 infantry and 400 
cavalry, under the command of Nausicles. 

Thus reinforced, Phayllus found himself in a 
condition to invade Baeotia. Three successive 
battles took place the first near Orchomenus, 
the second on the banks of the Cephissus, and 
the thid near Coronea. Vriodorus desenbes 
Phayilus as having been deteated in these con- 
thets, but it would seem that the Thebans only 
so tar succeeded as to protect therr own land 
from invision, for Phayllus did not retreat 
homeward, as might have been expected had 
he been defented, but marched into the Epiene- 
median Loerns, where he captuied every town, 
except Natyx, which he besieged 

While Phayllus was before Naryx, the The- 
bans made an inroad mto Phocis, and having 
thereby drawn away his, main force fron that 
town, marched upon it, to raise the siege But 
in this they were defeated  Phayllus suddenly 
appeared again before the place, routed their 
army, and then stormed the town, wiuch he 
razed to the ground But this was his last act. 
In the course of the same ycar he was carried 
off by a disease, which his enemies considered 
as a punishment from heaven 

The office of Phayllus at this time docs not 
appear to have been considcred as elective. It 
passed, by mberitance, to Phalacus, a son of 
QOnomarchus, who was s0 young as to need a 
guardian. ‘This guardian was Mnaseas, who 
prosecuted the war us his heutenant. But Mna- 
seas was s0on after slain in one of the mght 
combats which had become frequent, and his 
ward then took the command 1m person. 


Previous to Philip’s intervention the Athe- 
nians had not felt any deep interest in the Sa- 
cred War. They were anxious that the The- 
bans might not prevail, but reframed from 
interfering Sparta, however, felt a livelier in- 
terest for the Phocians, and tovk this oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to reduce, first Megalo- 
polis and then Messene. At this time these two 
new states depended chiefly on Theban protec- 
tion ; for the elements of which they were com- 
posed were so diverse, that there was no unity 
among them, and where there 1s no union there 
can be no security. As soon, therefore, as the Sa- 
cred War began to take a turn unfavourable to 
Thebes, Sparta bent her arms against M 
polis; and, magpac, eae strength insufficient for 
the conquest, on Athens for assistance. 
In order to gain the concarrence of the Athe- 
nians, the principle she put forth was a general 
recognition of ancient rights. Elis was to re- 
cover that part of Triphylia which she claimed , 
Phlius, the fortress of Tricaranum; and Athens, 


\ 
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eoras, necro Fis. Her own views,— 
the dissolution of Megalspolis and the reduction 
lsc cppegoeete — ager robe alone a8 
mm as possibie; Dut to opolitans, at 
least, they were evident. 

In o to counteract the views of Sparta, 
notwithstanding their connexion with Thebes, 
the Megalopolitans sent envoys to Athens to op- 
pose her application, and to solicit the Athemans 
to espouse their cause. They were ably second- 
ed by Demosthenes, av orator who had recently 
taken a leading part in the affairs of Athens. 
Demosthenes argued that the interest of Athens 
required that both, Thebes and Sparta should be 
allowed to waste their strength. “ The situation 
of Thebes,” he said, “was very critical at this 
jancture, and the general belief in Greece was 
that she would sink in the straggle = On the 
other hand,” he observed, “ 1f Sparta should suc- 
eced against Megalopolis, she would find it less 
difficult to reduce Messene, and this addition to 
her strength would destroy the balance which 
Athens must wish to preserve.”  On_ these 
grounds, therefore, he supported the proposal of 
alliance with Megalopohs and though he did not 
carry his point, no aid was afforded to Sparta. 

At the same time, the Megalopolitans sent to 
Thebes for aid As at that period the Thebans 
had just defvated Onomarchus, they were able 
to send a body of 4,500 infantry and 500 ca- 
valry ; and they were joined by all the forces of 
Argos, Sicyon, and Messene. The Spartans 
also received a reinforcement from Phocis of 
1,000 infantry and 150 of the Thessahan ca- 
vairy, who had followed Lycophron from Pherw 
The two parties were so evenly balanced, that 
after two campaigus, in which several engage- 
ments took place, the Spartans consented to a 
trace with Megalopols, and thus tranquillity 
was restored to the Pelipoasvaig 


After the death of Mnaseas the two principal 
belligerent states, Phocis and Thebes, continued 
to spend their strength in unavailing efforts Each 
party in minor engagements, by turns, was vic- 
toriougs =The Phocians muintained ther ground 
in Bwota, continung to make attempts on the 
towns still subject to Thebes, and the Thebans 
regularly invaded and ravaged Phocis, though, it 
would appear, with more loss than gan They 
were aided in the war by the Persian king, who 
eeut them a subsidy of 300 talents, partly as the 
price of their forbearance, and partly of the 
succours which they sent to him in his expe- 
dition into Egypt. The burden of the war, 
however, became more and more oppressive as 
the prospect of success became dimined. Want 
also began to stare the Phocians in the face 
The treasures of eth though great, had been 
scattered with a lavish hand, and they were now 
nearly exhausted. The pay of the solders be- 


came , and } murmurs were soon 
heard in cam This brought about a revo- 
lution. <A party in the state which had opposed 
On us before his accession, was encour- 


aged by these murmurs to renew its attacks on 
tha ru dynasty, and they were now success- 


ful. as was —— with embezsiement, 
and with the i of having cansed excava- 
b the inmost sanctuary of 
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Delph, for treasures which were believed, from 
the authority of Homer, to have been buried 
there. This charge, whether well founded or 
not, had the desired effect. P. was com- 
pelled to abdicate his office, and three new gene- 
tals were elected in his stead. Bc 347. 

The first act of the new government of Phocis 
was to ingtitute a gid inquiry into the mode of 
the applidaaio ion of the treasures of Delphi It was 
alleged that they would have been still safficsent 
for the pay of the army, 1f they had not been 
diverted to the private use of us and his 
fnends Accordingly, one Plaio, who had been 
intrusted with the largest portion for the public 
use, was put upon his trial Philo was con- 
victed of malversation; and having been put to 
the torture, he disclosed the names of his accom- 
pliees All these were obhged to refund as 
much of the spoil as remained 1n their 
sion, and they then suffered the punishment for 
sacrilege It was with this money, and by the 
confiscation of the property of the offenders, that 
the government of Phocis resolved to carry on 
the Sacred War. 

Having thus secured the means of carrying 
on operations, the triumvirate sent deputies to 
Athens to request assistance. As au inducement 
to the Athenians to act promptly and effectually, 
they offered to deliver up to them the towns of 
Thronium, Alponus, and Nicwa, which gave to 
their possessor the cominand of the straits of 
Thermopylae This ofter was acce The 
assembly passed a decree that fifty galleys 
should immediately be sent to sea, under Proxe- 
nus, and that all citizens under thirty should 
hold themselves in readiness to embark on this 
expedition But before Proxenus could reach 
the neighbourhood of Thermopylae, a complete 
change had taken place in the Phocian govern- 
ment, By means of a counter-revolution Pha- 
lacus was reiptated in his office, and, either 
suspecting that the Athenians had been con- 
cerned in his deposition, or being at this moment 
negotiating with Phihp of Macedonia, he refused 
to give up the heys of Thermopyla, and threw 
the envoys, whom the triumvirate had despatched 
to Athens, into prison. Sull turther to display 
his animosity, he dismissed the heralds who 
were sent from Athens to announce the approach- 
ing celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries with 
contempt, and. in the name of the Phocians, he 
rejected the customary safe-conduct, which was 
offered to all Greeks who designed to be present 
at the sacred ntes. 

The Phocians had now mauintamed the war 
agaist the Thebans and their allies for ten 
years, but the scene was about to close upon 
them m darkness At the recommencement of 
hostilities they sustamed a check which revived 
the hopes of their adversanes. A division of 
their troops was attacked at Abee by the The- 
bans, and was dispersed. A part of the fugitives 
saved themselves by flying to the netghbournng 
cities, About five rypentiy of whose re- 
treat was intercepted, t refuge im the temple 
of Apollo, where they held thar aecmiauea at 
bay , bat a fire broke oat in the temple, and they 

i in the flames. This disaster was con- 
strood by their enemies as indicative of the wrath 
of the god; but so far from proving ominous of 
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worse evil, it was followed by a seres of suc- 
cesses on the part of the Phocians. They com- 
pelled the Thebans to raise the siege of Neon, 
defeated them at Hedyhum , routed their cavalry 
in a third engagement, and pushed their exer- 
tions with so much vigour, that the Thebans 
suffered exceedingly 

And now came the catastrophe. e The- 
bane had, 1n their recent conflicts, aided hy 
some troops from Macedonia, but, convinced that 
their present force was madequate to defeat the 
Phocians, they resolved to soheit Philip for more 
efficacious succour. Accordingly, a Theban em- 
bassy was despatched to Pella. and Philip now 
secretly resolved to take an effectual part in the 
Sacred War. 

The Theban envoys could have had but few 
difficulties to encounter im this nussion = Ever 
since his repulse at the pass of ‘Thermopy liv. 
Philip had kept his eye steadily on Greece, and 
had been engaged in a series of conquests nll 
tending to further his views in that faction-torn 
country Athens had prereed through the veil 
of mystery which hung over his proceedings, 


the council and the field 
warriors alike—save those which were in his 

y, as Aischines—had been arrayed arcainst 

um, but to no purpose He had triumphed over 
Olynthus, and had made the conquest of the 
whole of the Chaleidian peninsula At the very 
time that the Theban envoys armsed at Pella, 
where Philip was, there was an embassy from 


ing on the terms of peace, winch was concluded 
favourably to the views of the ambitious monarch 
But though peace was cuncluded, the request of 


Athens—the second which had been sent— tre at- | 


the Theban envoys opened a vista through which | 
Philip gazed at his prey with delight, and he , 


took measures for securing it * 
The Phocians were sensible of their coming 
danger, and prepared to meet the storm = Fn- 


voys were sent to the court of Philip, and, at | 


the same time, to strengthen themselves in the 
field, they apphed for aid to Sparta The politic 
Archidamus readily complied with their request, 
less, perhaps, from regard for the Phocians, than | 
from a wish to be at hand to support, in case of ! 
their fall, an ancient Spartan claim to the presi- , 
dency of the Delphic temple. Accordingly, he 
led a body of 1,000 heavy-armed infantry into 
Phocis, which was probably accompanied by the 
usual proportion of hght troops. Archidamus 
also sent envoys to Pella, to assist in thwarting 
the plans of the Theban deputies. 

Bat though the Phocians displayed this vigour, 
they were no longer animated by the same spirit | 
as they exhibited at the beginning of their career, 
nor were they any longer unanimous in their 
efforts. The protracted duration of the war had 
produced the usual concomitants,—discourage 
ment and lassitade. Moreover, although Pha- 
lsecus had fecovered his authority, he was re- | 

by many with an angry eye, a5 a man of | 








i 


stained tation, and an obstacle to 
The secession of Athens, through hus barsh con- 


duct, and the known determination of Philip to | 
interfere, and, still more, the decree of Philo- 


® Sec the History of Macedonia life of Philip 
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crates, denouncing hostilities in case the temple 
was not given up tothe Amphicty ons, nmiuat have 
convinced many that any further recourse to 
arms would be an act of temerity Phalecus 
himself was so far from being disposed to carry 
his opposition to extremities, that he was read 
to purchase ns own impunity at his country's 
expense It was his interest to treat specdily, 
for the terms which he mene procure while at, 
the head of an army would be sternly denied 
him as soon as want of means compelled him to 
disband his troops. It seems to have been chiefly 
with this view that he occumed the pass of Ther- 
mopyie with 8,000 men 

While in this position, an offer was made by 
Archidamus, the acceptance of which might 
have enabled the Phocians to negotiate with 
advantage, although his motives for making it 
were doubtless selfish He offered to garrison 
the towns of Thromum, Alponus, and Nica, 
the keys ot Thermopylx, by which measure 
Archidamus would have been pledged to resist 
all insaion from northern Greece, and the force 


under Phahecus would have been at liberty to 


and had opposed him with all her might. both in , 
Her orators and her | views of Phahecus to relinquish this position, for 


actin other quarters But it did not suit the 
it was the hope on which he rested for securing 
Ins safety) By surrendering it to Phnhp he 
meant to provide for lus own escape, whence 
Archidamus was thanked in a strain of sarcasm , 
and the Spartan hing, offunded thereby, led back 
his troops to Sparta 

The progress of Phitp was marked with con- 
summate shall = Prudence forbade lam yet to 
unfold his dcsyzns with respect to Phocss | ‘Ther- 
mopvien was held by Phatrecus, EHalus held his 
power at bay, Pherw exhibited signs of a retrac- 
tory spirit, discontent was manifest mother 
parts of Thessaly , Proxenus was hovering on 
the coast with Jus squadron, and he feared that 
Athens, which had long been a thorn in his 
bide, would be roused into action He therefore 
adopted the expedient of exciting the hopes of 
all parties To the Thessalians and Thc bans he 
held out the prospect of revenge and agyrandize- 
ment, to the Spartans and Athenians the ex- 
pectation that Thebcs would be humbled, and to 
the Phocians, on whose destruction he wap re- 
solved, that he would shicld them from danger, 
So far did he carry this base dissimulation, that 
he expressed a wish, either to give up the task 
of settling the affairs of the Phocians, or to share 
It with those who were inclined to favour them. 
The Spartans and Athemuns were successively 
invited hy nm to undertake the arrangement, 
but they declined the former having discovered 
bis duphieity , the latter from some motives hard 
to be understood, and difficult to reconcile with 
sound policy Had the Athemans acted promptly 
and vigorously on the suggestion of Philip— had 
they sent a sufficient force into the field, and 
ordered Proxenus to second it with lus ficet, the 
weight which they would bave thrown into the 
scale would have counterpoised that of the The- 
bans and Thessalians, and, to all human appear- 
ance, would have saved Phocis. But this oppor- 
tunity was thrown away, aod rum came upon 
the Mocca: and Greece was finelly enslaved, 
"The ine appreadned vinen Filip cast way 


carry his plans into effect. 
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end its inhabitants were driven into exile; Thes- 
per lpr quieted; and all his resources and those 
of his allies became available. Yet one obstacle 
remained in his Phalecus still held the 
ag of Thermopylz, and it was necessary that 

e shonid be removed to a delay and Joss. 
This was no difficult task. The views of Pha- 
Isscus have been stated, and the art of Philip, 
seconded, perhaps, by his gold, easily effected his 
removal. Negotiations were entered into, Pha- 
leecus was permitted to retreat to Peloponnesus 
with the mercenaries under his command, on 
condition that he should deliver up the keys of 
Thermopylae He afterwards crossed over into 
Crete, where, after several vicissitudes, he was 
killed while besieging Cydonia his enemies say 
by fire from heaven, but, according to other 
acconnts, by one of his own soldiers 

Phihp took possession of Alponus, Throniam, 
and Nicwa, and advanced without delay mto 
the heart of Phocis. No conditions had been 
made on behalf of the Phocians, and, on his ap- 
proach, most of the towns surrendered at discre- 
tion, and those that resisted him were taken by 
storm and razed to the ground He then pro- 
ceeded to take possession of Delphi, and con- 
vened a council of the Amphictyons to sit in 
judgment on those who had incurred the guilt of 
sacrilege. 

The tidings of this event roused the Athenians 
from a pleasing dream to a bitter fec ling of dis- 
appointment, fear, and resentment They had 
hoped to have seen Thebes humbled, but now 
Philip was manifestly on their side Hence, in 
their panic they conceived that Attica was 
threatened, and preparations were made to avert 
the storm = It was decreed that the fortresses on 
the frontier should be put mto a posture of de- 
fence , that the fortifications of Pirewus should be 
repaired, that the women, children, and mov- 
able property, should be brought within the 
walls, and that a festival of Hercules, which 
usually took place in the country, should be 
celebrated within the walls. This afforded Mhi- 
hp occasion for expostulation He wrote a letter 
to the Athenians, in which he calmly apprised 
them of the manner in which he had occupied 
Phocis, and how he had acted He was in- 
formed, he said, that “they were preparing to 
succour the Phocians, and wrote that they 
might spare themselves the trouble.” He added, 
that “it was not just, after they had made peace, 
thus to prepare for battle; especially as the Pho- 
cians were not comprehended in the treaty , so 
that all they would gain by their interference 
would be the shame of bootless aggression ” 

The ordinary time of the Amphictyonic meet- 
ing was in the autumn, but as the Thebans and 
Thessalians were burning for revenge, at their 
request Philip collected as many members as he 
could on the spur of the moment, and proceeded 
to deliberate on the doom of the Phocians. The 
council first deliberated on the penalty due to their 
impiety. All the members present, except those 
of Athens, were bitter enemies of the conquered 
people, and no mercy could therefore have been 
expected. But none exhibited such violent ani- 
mosity as the deputies of the tmbes of Mount 
(Eta. They to inflict the extreme 
punishment sacrilege—that of precipitation 
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from the rock—on the whole adult male ad oe 
tion of many of the Phocian towns. Their 
was milder than this, but still 1t was one of un- 
justifiable seventy. It was decreed by the coun- 
cil that all the Phocian cities, except Abzx, twenty- 
two in number, should be levelled with the 
und , that the population should be dispersed 
in villages at a certain distance from each other, 
and never to contain more than fifty dwellings, 
that they were to pay a yearly tribute of sixty 
talents to the temple of Delphi, until they should 
have restored the whole amount of plandered 
treasure, which was estimated at 10,000 talents; 
that in the meantime they should not be allowed 
to possess arms or horses, and that those who 
had taken part in the spohation of the temple, 
and who had taken refuge in flight, should be 
vursued and brought to justice. Finally, the 
hocians were deprived of all access to the 
temple, and their seat m the Amphictyoniec 
council, and the two votes which they had pos- 
sessed, were to be transferred to Philip and his 
successors At the same time, Sparta was de- 
prived of her share in the Amphictyonic privi- 
leges of the Dorian race, and Phihp was asso- 
ciated with the Thebans and Thessalians in the 
presidency of the Pythian games. 

The task of putting this sentence into execu- 
tion was committed to the Thebans, and they 
were not slow in performing the work of ven- 
geance. T)emosthenes says that when he passed 
through Phocis to Delphi, at a subsequent date, 
the appearance of Phocis baffled description. On 
every hand ruined houses, walls overthrown, and 
ravaged fields, made up the picture of desolat:on , 
with here and there a few women, and children, 
and dejected and feeble old men, on whom the 
soldiers of Thebes and Macedonia were quar- 
tered, for the purpose of stifling the voice of 
complaint, and enforcing the payment of the fine 
unposed by the Amphictyonie council. 

According to Demosthenes, Thebes was per- 
mitted to add a part of Phocis to her territory , 
but it does not appear clear whether his state- 
ment 1s to be understood hterally, or had any 
real foundation. It 16 certain, however, that 
Thebes recovered Orchomenus, Coronea, and 
whatever other towns she had lost in Baotia. 
Neither Thebes, nor Athens, nor Sparta, ever 
recovered their lost empire in Greece. By this 
transaction, Philp had gained such a footing as 
enabled him gradually to unmask his long-che- 
rished designs, and finally to trample upon the 
liberty of Greece that liberty over which she 
had been for ages so jealous, and which she had 
been able to maimtan nst the power of the 
Persian empire by the valour of her sons. 

Bitter as the various wars of Greece had been, 
whether we regard the spint displayed therein. 
or their fatal consequences, this was the most 
bitter. Vengeance was increased by the con- 
sideration that it was waged on be of Apollo 
notwithstanding the lying oracle had declared 
that he could take care of his own. Offence had 
been given to the Thebans, and in the rage of 
disappomtment in the struggle for power, they 
looked about for a pretext to ensure the destruc- 
tion of their enemies, and the imputation of the 
guilt of sacrilege was justly deemed by them the 
most likely to effect that object. From the earliest 
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ages, sacrilege was deemed by the Greeks a crime 
that could not remam unpunished. Their poets, 
the orations of their orators, and, above all, their 
priests, enjomed vengeance for the act. Hence 
the feeling was imprinted on the hearts of the 
superstitious multitude, and they were ready to 
employ themselves in the work of vengeance. 
ret it is remarkable that so many thousands 
should range themselves under the standard of 
the Phocian leaders, not only to defend, but to 
articipate in the cmme. From every part of 
reece mercenaries flocked to Delphi to share in 
the plunder of its treasures. Made reckless by 
the long wars in which Greece had been in- 
volved, they cast aside the fears of superstition, 
and spoiled its most trme-hallowed shrine. But 
this may be looked upon as a retributive act of 
justice. The shrine of Delphi was staimed with 
blood, and around it were hung the spoils of states 
and nations. It was by war that it became en- 
riched, and by war was 1t spoiled. Anarchy was 
the distinguishing characteristic of the oracle of 
Apollo. Its priests saw in the broils of Greece 
their own gains, and they craftily fostered them , 
and the spoliation of their celebrated oracle 1m- 
mediately preceded the wreck of Greece In all 
the divinations, and im all the strifes of the 
Grecians, the only true God observed their 
idolatry, ambition, and cruelty their oracles 
and the land alke were spoiled by his permis- 
sion who awards to nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, punishment for their crimes 
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FROM THE END OF THE SACRED WAR TO THE 
APPOINTMENT OF PHILIP TO BF GENERAL- 
ISSIMO OF GREECE IN THE PERSIAN WAR, 
BY WHICH ACT HIS ASCENDENCY OVER 
GREECE WAS FORMALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 


B Cc. 346—338 


Havina concluded the Sacred War so favour- 
ably to his interests and ambition, Philip con- 
vened the members of the Amphictyonic council, 
and assisted in the sacrifices offered to Apollo in 
pees for hie success On this occasion his 
eeli must have been gratified and his am- 
bition inflamed. In the sacred pans, sung in 
honour of the god, his name was associated with 
that of Apollo! But this empty honour was fol- 
lowed by others more tangible m their nature. 
All his transactions were ratified by the Amphic- 
tyons, and they decreed that a statue should be 
erected to his honour in the temple of Delph, 
and, by a solemn decree, acknowledged the 
kingdom of Macedonia as the principal member 
of the Hellenic states. After this he returned 
home, carrying with him, as Diodorus says, a 
great increase of reputation. The Thessalians 
and Thebans extolled the gratification of their 
revenge and ambition as a work of piety ! 

It seems to have been soon after Philip’s re- 
turn to Macedonia that Isocrates addressed his 
celebrated oration to him called the Pan 
the purport of winch was to the 
cessation of hostilities at home, and the direction 
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of the combined forces of Greece and Macedonia 
against Persia. The prize was ghttering, and 
Phibp kept 1t in view, but he saw that tt would 
be more easy to secure it when he had extended 
and consolidated his own dominions and reduced 
the Grecian states to absolute servility. To these 
objects, therefore, he addressed himself with all 
Ins mught using the force of his deep policy and 
power to attain that position. 

The first open measure which Philp took 
shows that he was earnest in securing the su- 
premacy over Greece. His kingdom being in- 
corporated by the Amphictyons with the Grecian 
States, he appomted deputies to preside at the 
Pythian games, the celebration of which was 
approaching Most of the Grecian states sent 
their representatives, but the Athenians, stung 
with mdignation and regret, abstained from taking 
part in the festival This conduct endangered 
the public peace, and therefore the Amphictyons 
sent envoys to Athens, requiring their concur- 
rence with the measures recently adopted by the 
general coune:l of Greece, and remonstrating 
against their displeasure at the aggrandizement 
of a prince with whom they had so recently con- 
tracted an alhance The effect of this requisition 
and remonstiance was all that Philip could have 
wished Convinced by Demosthenes, who had 
hitherto clamoured for war, of the absurdity of 
contending with the combined power of Philip 
and the Amphictyons about “the shadow at 
Delphi,” the Athemans in a general assembly 
decided for peace Thus a new rupture between 
Philip and Athens was for the time suspended. 

Being now set at hberty, Philip seems to have 
endeavoured to extend his power on every hand 
by negotiation, In the Peloponnesus he succeed- 
ed almost without an effort to the sway which 
Thebes had won through the victories of Epa- 
minondas All the states assiduously courted 
his friendship. He espoused their cause without 
reserve, declared himself the protector of Mes- 
sene, and called upon the Spartans to renounce 
their claims upon that state, and when his de- 
mand was rejected, he both supplied his allies 
with troops and money, and announced his 1n- 
tention of leading a large force into the Pelopon- 
nesus in person. These favours and promises 
rendered Philip highly popular throughout the 
confederacy of which Messene, Megalopolis, and 
Argos were the leading members he was ex- 
tolled as the frend of liberty and the champion 
of the oppressed. Demosthenes says, that “ about 
three years after the end of the Sacred War 
many Arcadian commonwealths, together with 
Argos, had decreed brazen statues and crowns to 
his honour, and had resolved, 1f he should enter 
Peloponnesus, to admit him into their towns ” 

These proceedings soon became known at 
Athens, and, although nominally at peace with 
the Macedonian monarch, an embassy was sent 
from thence into Peloponnesus, with Demosthenes 
at its head, to counteract the progress of his infin- 
ence. Demosthenes appears to have visited seve- 
ral cities, as Messene and Argos, but though he 
unmasked the character of Philip in glowing 
language, his mussion produced no practi 
effect. The Peloponnesians listened to and 
applauded bis harangues, but still yielded to 
Philp their confidence. 
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Philip deemed it :mprudent to let these at- 
tempts pass unnoticed. He therefore sent an 
embassy to Athens, headed by Python, and 
accompanied by envoys from Messene and Ar- 
gos. As Demosthenes had in his recent mission 
accused Philip of perfidy, Python was instructed 
to expostulate on the groundless accusation, and 
to deny that Philip had ever broken his word to 
the Athenians; while the Peloponnesiane had 
reason to complain of the countenance which 
Athens had piven to the attempts of Sparta against 
their liberty The reply to this mission has not 
becn preserved ; hut the tone of the specch which 
Demosthenes uttered on the occasion would lead 
to the conclusion, that it was by no means con- 
cilatory, yct it appears so far to have satisfied 
Phihp and Ins albes, that an open rupture was 
avoided, 

Philip may have been the more easily satis- 
fied, because he was at this period engaged 1n an 
expedition against the Ilyrians, which was at- 
tended with complete success Boe 343 After 
this, circumstances called him mto Thessaly, 
where he modelled the government im such a 
manner as to render it subservient to his ambi- 
tious projects The influence he gained in Thes- 
saly rendered him still more dangerous to the 
liberties of Greece 

While in Thessaly, Philip made an attempt in 
another quarter, which, had it succceded, would 
have brought him another step nearer to su- 
premacy over Greece = Megari was at this tine 
divided, ns it had always been, between two fac- 
tions The contending interests, however, do 
not appear to have been those of democracy and 
oligarchy, but democracy and monarchy. Plohp 
had partizans there among the most powerful 
citizens, who hoped with his aid to rise to the 
sovereignty, which they would have been con- 
tented to hold under hw sway According to 
Demosthenes, one Pteodorus, the principal man 
in Megara by birth, wealth, and reputation, was 
at the head of a conspiracy for the purpose of 
placing the city in the hands of Phihp, and had 
opened a correspondence with him, in which he 
employed another Megarian, Perlaus, as his 
agent. But this plot was discovered, and as 
there was a strong party which opposed them, 
and looked to Athens for protection, it fell to 
the ground. Perlaus was brought to trial for 
his unauthorized dealings with a foreign court, 
but was acquitted through the influence of Pteo- 
dorus, who sent him again to obtain a body of 
Macedoman troops, while he prepared for har 
reception at Megara. But the opposing party 
was on the alert, and the plot was again baffled 
by some vigorous measures of the Athemans, 
Phocion was sent to guard the city. and though 
he could not secure it from treachery within, he 
took the most effectual measures to prevent a 
surprise from without. He fortified Nicwa, and 
again annexed it to the city by two long walls 
thus the attempt of Pteodorus fled, and Philip’s 
hopes were for a time frustrated 
: e object which Philip appears to have had 
in view in wishing to gain possession of Megara 
was twofold,—to gain a position which would 
enable him to annoy Athens; and to open a com- 
Munication with Peloponnesus. Having been 
m this attempt, he turned his attention 
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to another quarter, where he saw a prospect of 
accomplishing this and several other objects at 
the same time. He marched from Thessaly and 
wrested Nau from the Achzans, which he 
assigned to the AEtolans After this he ravaged 
the Cassopian terrmtory in Epirus, took the three 
towns of Bucheta, Pandosia, and Elatrea, which 
had been founded at a very early period by 
Elean colonists, and gave them up to Alexander, 
the brother of his queen, Olympias, who was 
already in possession of a part of that country. 
Having effected this, Philip found some pretext 
—but what, is unknown—for marching against 
Ambracia. 

As Phihp had won the friendship of the /Eto- 
hans by the cession of Naupactus to them, the 
possession of Ambracia would have opened the 
way for him into Acarnania and /Etolia, and he 
might thus have been enabled to have crossed 
»er to the western side of Peloponnesns, where 
he tronbled state of Ehs afforded a pretext for 
his intervention Notwithstanding the efforts of 
its adversaries, the ohgarchical party at Els had 
Maintained its ascendency, and Philp had gained 
several partizans among them who cherished 
hopes similar to those which animated his ad- 
herents at Megara. Hence there arose a struggle 
between the parties, and many citizens were 
forced into exile, while the government fell mto 
few hands ‘These exiles appear to have been of 
the oligarchical purty, adverse to monarchy, and, 
after the death of Phalecus, in Crete, a body of 
Ins mercenanes were brought over by them to 
make war on the oligarchical rulers. They 
would probably have been successful, had not 
the democratical Areadians, who viewed them 
as the enemies of Philp, thrown their weight 
into the opposing scale As it was, the exiles 
were defeated 1n a battle, and while many of the 
Mercenaries were slain, 4,000 were taken and 
distributed among the alhes. The Arcadians 
sold their pmsoners for slaves, but the Eleans 
massacred theirs, under the pretence that they 
were guilty of sacrilege. they haying been en- 
gaged in the Sacred War 

This event established Philp’s predominance 
at Elis, but, notwithstanding, affairs still con- 
tinued in such an unsettled state, as to afford an 
occasion for his presence in Peloponnesus, and 
it was from this motive chiefly that he coveted 
the acquimtion of Ambracia and Leucas He 
had partizans in both these places on whom he 
founded his expectations, but they were disap- 
pointed through the energy which now displayed 
Itself at Athens. An embassy was sent both | 
into Peloponnesus aud Acarnania, which was 
strengthened in its negotiations by Calhas, 
the Eubean, and brought back large pro- 
mises, both of men and money, from some of 
the Peloponnesian states—from Megara and 
Acarnania. 

Thus encouraged, a body of troops was sent 
from Athens to Ambracia to defend it against 
Philp, and to secure it agamst domestic trea- 
chery. At the same time, chiefly, perhaps, for 
the sake of a diversion, another Athenian force, 
under the command of Anstodemus, 
mto ‘Thessaly, and made an attempt on Mag- 
nesia. Aristodemus was unsuccessful ; but, never- 
theless, Philip was obliged to drop his designs, 
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from these causes, both against Ambracia and 
Leucas. 


Philp, however, did not give up his idea of 
conquest. Though checked in the south, he re- 
solved to his arms eastward, where he 
might enlarge his dominions and sustain a nu- 
merous army without exciting the suspicion of 
the Grecian states. Before he proceeded, he 
attempted to reconcile himself with the Athe- 
mans, that his kingdom might be secure during 
his absence. For this purpose he dispatched 
envoys to Athens with a letter, m which he 
offered Halonnesus to the Athenians , to submit 
a dispute existing between the Cardians and 
Athemans to the decision of an umpire, and 
proposed a treaty for regulating the commercial 
intercourse between the two nations These 
offers were well calculated to betray the Athe- 
mians into listless security, and, during its dis- 
cussion at Athens, Philip engaged 1n an expedi- 
tion to Thrace, which he finally rendered, in 
effect, a province of Macedonia 

While thus engaged, a circumstance occurred 
in the south of Thrace which widened the breach 
between Phihp and Athens A colony was sent 
by the .Athemans to the Chersonesus, under the 
command of Diopithes, who, provoked by the 
protection which Phihp had recently given to 
the Cardiany, and, perhaps, invited by the Phra 
cians, invaded the maritime territory of Philp, 
storined the towns of Crobyle and ‘Tiristasis, and 
carried off a considerable booty and many pri- 
soners to the Chersonecsus Not being able to 
avenge himself at the moment, Philip contented 
himself with making complaint by letters on the 
subject, but the conduct of Diopithes was sanc- 
tioned by the government of Athens, and, cin- 
boldened by this success, the Atheniaus also de- 
creed that vigorous measures should be taken in 
other quarters 

Offence having been given to the Athenians 
by the towns on the Pagasean gulf, allies of 
Philip, Arwtodemus and Callias were sent to 
chastise them, and the towns were taken and 
plundered. Philip complained of these hostilities 
in vain, 1s remonstrances were scornfully passed 
over, while the public thanks were given to the 
commanders for their services Emboldencd 
thereby, under the sway of the stern Demos- 
thenes, the Athenians proceeded to further acts 
of hostility. The encircling of Athens by a 
barrier of friendly states was meditated, render- 
ing Euboa her outwork towards the sea, Beotia 
toward the north, and Megara and other neigh- 
bouring states on the side of the Peloponnesus 
Alhances with Byzantium, Perinthus, Abydus, 
Chios, Rhodes, and Persia, were also meditated, 
in order to cut off, as far as practicable, the re- 
sources of hostile powers, and to procure for 
Athens all those of which she stood 1n need. 

The most important of these projects was that 
of converting Babes into a bulwark of Athens, 
and circumstances concurred to render it suc- 
cessful. Philip was already master of the chief 
cities therein, over which he had placed go- 
vernors, but the tyranny of these rulers, sup- 
ported by the power of Philp, had made them 
chnoxious to the citizens, and they sent a depu- 
tatior ‘> Athens, under Callas, to pro anew 
alhance “tus was no difficult task. e Athe- 
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nians rec the complete independence of 
the Eubean cities, and sent troope, under the 
command of Phocion, to secure t andepend- 
ence, which was effected. 

The suppression of his influence in Eubea 
must have been bitter news to Phulip, but it only 
had the effect of causing him to change hs 
sphere of action. He still sought the extension 
of his power and the subjection of Greece. 

At this tune the Athemians chiefly relied, for 
their supplies of corn and other necessaries, on 
the countries bordering on the Euxine, and an 
extensive commerce was therefore carmed on by 
them with Perinthus, Selymbria, and Byzan- 
tum) = Philip saw that 1f he possessed tumself of 
these erties he should have the means of distress- 
ing Athens, and of carry mg into effect his pro- 
jected invasion of the Persian empire Accord- 
ingly, an army of 80,000 men was collected, with 
which Phihp marched forward to Permthus, 
On his way the monarch turned aside to take 
vengeance upon Diopithes, commander im the 
Chersonesus, Who was making an inroad into the 
territory of Cardia | Diropithes was defeated and 
shun, and Plulip then hastened to Perinthus 
Be 340 

Philp was Jong baffled in tus designs upou 
Permthus by the obstinate defence of the citi 
zens, who were aided by rantorcements from 
Perma and Byzantium, and he drew oft a part 
of lis forecs and invested Selymbria, now Se- 
livria = This brought Phihp and the Athenians 
into direct collision Viewing with alarm the 
langerous project of the monarch with regard to 
he Helkispontine enties, Laomedon, the Athe- 
man admiral on the Propontic station, was di- 
rected to sail thither secretly with twenty mer- 
chant vessels, laden with corn for the rehef of 
the Selymbrians. But this measure proved un- 
successtul These vessels were seized by the 
Macedonian admiral, and when Phihp refused 
to restore them, the Athenians resolved to rescue 
the Hellespontine cities from his grasp, and a 
flect was sent for that purpose under the com- 
mand of Chares. Be 349 

In the meanwhile Philp had changed his 
sphere of action Being still baffled at Perin- 
thus, he had converted the siege into a block- 
ade, and had marchcd with the greater portion 
of his army to Byzantium, C'hares soon after 
appeared before that city, and being refused 
entrance, resolved to attack the Macedonian 
ficet then lying off Chalcedon, on the Asiatic 
coast <A severe sca-fight took place, and he was 
defeated, with the loss of several vessels. 

When news was first brought to Athens of this 
disaster, and that the Byzantines, with the other 
cities, had refused to admit Chares, they were 
indignant at the supposed insult offered them, 
and were ready to leave them to their fate 
Had it not been for Phocion, they would thus 
have acted; but, through his exertions, they de- 
creed that a fresh armament should be raised, 
and that the conduct of 1t shuuld be committed 
to Phocion himself A formidable ee eta 
was raised, consisting of 120 sail, and Phocion 
sailed with this force to Byzantium. The By- 
zantines, who had only refused to admit Chares 
because they could p. no confidence in him, 
received Phocion with open arms; and, by his 


seal, activity, and talent, he inspired them with 
new spirit. They defeated the troops of Philip 
mn several encounters; and the monarch at 
length, despairing of accomplshing his purpose, 
raised the siege. 

In order to throw the Athenians off their 
geen Philip directed his attention to Western 

ythia, a peninsula situate on the lower part 
of the Ister, near the Euxine. The Athenians, 
however, considering the siege of Byzantium as 
an open declaration of war, continued their pre- 

tions They had been recently strengthened 

y the alliance of the republic of Megara, which, 
added to that of Euba@a, rendered Athens com- 
paratively secure. But these events would have 
been trrvial in comparison, had a plan, formed by 
Demosthenes, been carried into effect. Demos- 
thenes journeyed into Acarnania and Pelopon- 
nesus, to negotiate with the states in those quar- 
ters; and he, together with Callas of Colchis, 
prevatied upon the Peloponnesians and others 
to join in a confederacy against Philip. They 
made large promises both of men and subsidies , 
but Demosthenes and Callias were not in this 
field alone. The dread of Philip, the influence 
of his gold, and the jealousy and doubt of each 
other, combined with a variety of circumstances 
incident to all extensive coalitions, destroyed the 
confederacy while yet in its infancy. A con- 
gress which had been promised, never assembled, 
and consequently neither the troops nor sub- 
sidies were forthcoming. 

Stull the Athenians continued their hostilities. 
And their superiority at sea at this tame was such 
as seemed to warrant them in their proceedings. 
They entirely destroyed the commerce of Mace- 
dona. No vessel could enter or depart without 
being intercepted by Athenian cruners, by 
which the Macedonians not only sustained loss 
from the suspension of trafhc im their produc- 
tions, but suffered from their mability to import 
the necessaries of life At the same time the 
Athenian market was supplied with provisions 
at very low prices. 

This was an alarming state of affairs for Ma- 
cedonia, and so Philip seems to have considered 
it, for he sought to subvert by one blow the 
maritime ascendency of Athens, and that by 
the hand of an incendiary in his pay The 
renegade Antiphon, who had been expulled from 
Athens for having exercised the functions of a 
citizen without a legal mght, and who had been 
for some time concealed in the Pirmus, was to 
set fire to the naval arsenals of Athens' The 
plot was discovered, and Antiphon was con- 
demned to death; and thus this base design of 
Philip failed. 

Althongh Philip was thus baffled, he was soon 
=e favoured by rap geenelpsis themselves in 

is one great ect of gaining supremacy over 
Greece. While he was yet warring in the wilds 
of Scythia, Aischines was elected, in conjunction 
with Diagnetes, Meidias, and Thrasycles, all, it 
would appear, in the pay or interest of Philip, 
as deputies to the Amphictyoniec council. This 
was a fatal election for Athens, for it led to the 
Amphussian, or the third Sacred War, and to the 
fina. tnumph of Philip over the Grecian states. 

As soon as this council met, a tion was 
mooted by Avschines whether the of 
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Amphissa had not been guilty of sacrilege in 
loughing the fields of Cyrrha, in the neigh- 
rhood of the temple of Delphi, and which were 
visible from the place where the council held its 
sittings schines, with impassioned voice and 
gestures, pointed ont to the council the re-culti- 
vated land, dwelt on the potency and sanctity of 
the decree which consigned them to tual 
desolation, touched upon every topic which 
could excite superstitious dread m the minds of 
his hearers, and declared that whatever might 
be the decision of the council, he would support 
the nghts of the god with his entire soul, body, 
property, and power; and would thus save him- 
self, his family, and his country, from being par- 
ticipators 1n the sacnlege of the Amphissians. 
hines prevailed. Instead of looking for- 
ward to results, searching for evidence, admunis- 
tering justice in a conciliatory spirit, and giving 
the Amphissians an eprormnns for vindication 
or apology, roused by his appeal, the council be- 
came impatient to punish the offenders. A pro- 
clamation was made, summoning all the 1- 
phians who were of military age, both freemen 
and slaves, to meet the next morning at day- 
break with spades and pickaxes , and notice was 
given to all the members of the council to lend 
their aid in behalf of Apollo and his land! 

Early in the morning this motley crowd, 
headed by the Amphictyons, marched down to 
the sea-side, destroyed the harbour, set fire to 
the adjacent houses, and ravaged the interdicted 
territory. The Amphissians, however, were 
not disposed to suffer their loss unavengea , but 
as the spoilers returned, issued with their whole 
force from Amphissa, and their enemies nar- 
rowly escaped from their vengeance by a preci- 
pitate flight to Delphi. 

On the morrow, Cottyphus, the president of 
the council, convened a general assembly to de- 
liberate on the measures which now ought to be 
adopted. As this assembly was composed of 
nearly the same persons whose hves had been so 
recently threatened, 1t could not have been ex- 
eis that these measures would be conciliatory 

Iany accusations were brought agaist the Am- 
phissians, and the result was a decree, which fixed 
a day before the regular time of the next meeting, 
when the deputies were to assemble at Thermo- 
pyle with proposals, sanctioned by the states 
that sent them, for bringing the Amphissians to 
justice. 

On his return to Athens, eschines exerted all 
his eloquence to procure the concurrence of the 
Athenians with the resolutions passed by the 
Amphissians. Has proceedings were received 
with general approbation, but there was one 
dissentient voice, and it was that of Demos- 
thenes. Addressing his rival orator, he ob- 
served,—* You are bringing war into Attica, 
ZEschines, an Amphicty onic war ;” and he sternly 
opposed him on this ground. But the oppo- 
sition of Demosthenes was vain: partly from 
religious feelings, and Eexuly, perhaps, from the 
musrepresentations of es, with reference 
to the hostile designs of the Amphussians, the 
poe decided in favour of the position. 

otwithstanding, Demosthenes obtamed a de- 
cree that the deputies should repair to Delph 
and Thermopyle at those seasons only which 
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were prescribed by hereditary usage, which vir- ; and the citizens enjoying the repose of the even- 


tually rescinded the vote for war against the 
Amphissians. To render this the more effectual, 
Demosthenes added a clause which forbade the 
deputies to take any part in the delhberations, 
acts, and proceedings of the Amohictyons at 
Thermopyle. This was a complete triumph 
over his rival, AEschines, for the deputies re- 
mained at Athens while the council held its ex- 
traordinary meeting. 

The council was attended by all the other 
states except Thebes, and war was decreed 
against the Amphissians, and Cottyphus ap- 
pointed to the command of an Amphictyonic 
army, m order to reduce them to obedience 
Cottyphus accordingly marched with all the 
forces he could collect, and succeeded im his 
prea dea Weakened by intestine discord, the 
Amphissians submitted to a fine laid on them to 
be paid by instalments. At the same time, one 
party, charged with the “ sacrilege,” was forced to 
go into exile, and another, called the “ pious,” 
was restored. But this submission on the part 
of the Amphissians appears only to have been a 
fant. The Amphictyonie forces had not long 
withdrawn before the exiles were recalled, and 
the “ pious” again sent into banishment the 
fine, also, remained unpaid, and the lands were 
re-cultivated. 

Although thus braved, the council acted with 
greater moderation during the next sessions = It 
simply decreed that the consecrated lands should 
be marked out by pillars, and that the Amphis- 
sians should be warned to desist from its occupa- 
tion But this was of no avail. Encouraged by 
the hope of receiving succour from Athens and 
Thebes, the Amphuissians attacked the deputies 
who came to set up the boundary, and prevented 
them from carrying their design into effect. 

The Amphictyons now prepared for war 
Either 1n the ordinary autumnal meeting at 
Thermopyle, Bc 339, or that at Delphi in the 
spring of Bc 338, summonses were issued to the 
various states to furnish their quota of troops, 
and many of these not being forthcoming, Philip 
was elected general of the Amphictyons, and re- 
quested to the decrees of the council into 
effect against phissa. 

No arguments were required to persuade Phi- 
lip to accept this invitation. He had recently 
returned from his Scythian expedition, and he 


quickly set out on his march towards the south, 
with the professed intention of waging war with 


Amphissa. As he passed through Thessaly his 
presence overawed all opposition, and he pro- 
bably received all the reinforcements the country 
could afford. After he had crossed the ridge 
which separated the territory of the Epicneme- 
dian Locrians from the vale of the Cephissus, 
his road aie by Elatea, the chief town in the 
east of Phocis, and so situate as to command 
the defiles which open to Phocis and Beotia from 
the north. And now his design became mani- 
fest. Instead of proceeding westward, he took 
possession of Elatea, and began to repair its dis- 
mantled fortificanons, which was an unequivocal 
sign that his views were directed toward Baotia 
and Attica. 

When the news of this event reached Athens, 
the prytanes were at table in the council-hall, 


ing. On heanng it, the prytanes instantly rose 
and gave orders betokening a crisis of 1:mmuinent 
danger. The market-place was cleared of the 
petty traders, the generals were summoned; 
and the trumpeter ordered to be 1n attendance, 
to call the people to a general assembly early in 
the mormng His attendance was not needed, 
for all were alarmed, and all waited :mpatiently 
for the morning. At daybreak the people flocked 
to the Pnyx, where the five hundred were al- 
ready assembled, and the seats were soon crowded 
with a curious and anxious multitude. At length 
the council entered, and the bearer of the news 
was produced and made to repeat his story <A 
calm succeeded, and then followed the invitation 
of the herald Who will speak? All were 
silent. The herald reiterated his question, but 
no one came forward, until, after another long 
pause, Demosthenes ascended the bema. 

The great object of the specch winch Demos- 
thenes uttered on this occasion was, to disabuse 
the public mind of the che Cot that Philp was 
acting 1n concert with the Thebans, and to prove 
that it was their wisdom to cast aside all feelings 
of rivalry and hostility, and to conclude an 
alhance with that commonwealth As a preli- 
munary step, he advised that they should make a 
display of strength, which would encourage the 
fnends of hberty at Thebes,—that, while their 
whole force, infantry and cavalry, should march 
out as far as Eleusis, ten ambassadors should 
be appointed to go to Thebes, whose lan 
should be that of men who were not asking a 
favour, but conferring a beneht. 

The proposal of the embassy was unanimously 
adopted Five envoys were chosen, and the 
orator himself was one, with Hyperides, Mnesi- 
thedes, Democrates, and Calleschrus These 
repaired to Thebes without delay, but they found 
an adverse embassy already there, composed of 
Macedonian and Thessahan ministers, with those 
of some other states, who demanded either the 
co-operation of the Thebans against Athens, or 
a free passage through Baota. Against these 
Demosthenes exerted his eloquence, and pre- 
vailed. The Thebans accepted the proffered 
alhance of Athens, and passed a decree inviting 
the Athenians to send their forces to their as- 
sistance Their enthusiasm carried them even 
beyond this point. They admitted some Athe- 
mian succours into their city, thereby acknow- 
ledging the Athenians as guardians of their 
wives, children, and city. 

The result of this negotiation caused Philip to 
change his operations. Not deeming it advisable 
to invade the Theban territory immediately, or 
to force his way into Attica, he resolved to 
strengthen himself with such reinforcements as 
he could obtain from Peloponnesus, and, 1n the 
meanwhile, to turn his arms against Amphissa, 
At the same time he sent envoys to negotiate 
a peace at Athens, which was indignantly re- 

The temples of Athens were thrown 
sacrifices were offered, religious proces- 

sions made, and the sound of war was on 
every band. Nor was his application to his Pe- 
loponnesian allies much more successful. But 
few Peloponnesian auxiliaries joined him; for 
the envoys of Athens and bes were also 
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in the field, and counteracted his efforts, and 
even obtained a reinft from the Corin- 
thians and Achgans to aid in the struggle against 


their common enemy. 

When the Amphissianas saw that war would 
be certainly waged against them, they sought 
assistance trom Athens, and 1t appears that, 
through the influence of Demosthenes, a body 
of 10,000 mercenaries, who were at this juncture 
so much needed for Athens, were placed at their 
dis According to Polysnus, the Athenian 

Theban generals, Chares and Proxenas, 
hoped to entangle Philip in the defiles leading 
to Amphissa, but that Philip drew them out of 
their position and defeated them, and made him- 
self master of the city On the other hand, De- 
mosthenes passes over this disaster in silence, 
and speaks of two engagements in which the 
alhed forces gained some advantage over Philip, 
sufficient to cause public rejoicings at Athens 
However this may be, 1t would seem that Phihp 
renewed his spolieaton to his Peloponnesian 
alles, and made another attempt at negotiation 
with Thebes, where his party, though it had 
been forced to yield, was still powcrful, and 
might still be strengthened by bribes and per- 
suasions IJe made known to the Thebans his 
wish to avoid hostilities, and, had not Demos- 
thenes exerted all his powers of eloquence to 
prevent it, the popular cry would have been for 
peace By his exertions, however, the Theban 

overnment was deterred from listening to 
hilip’s overtures 

Although this danger was averted, it seems to 
have proved the necessity of risking a battle 
while yet the alhance subsisted. Another stroke 
of Phihp’s deep-laid pohey might have dis- 
solved it, for he had fiends in evcry state, 
and rich treasures of gold in his coflirs — Ac- 
cordingly, the military couneil of the alhes re- 
solved to seck the enemy without delay, and 
when the Athenian forecs next left the ety, it 
was with a general expectation that it would be 
followed by a decisive engagement — It was with 
this intention that the alhed forees, amounting 
nearly to 30,000 men, took up their position in 
the plain of Charenea, whither Philip, having 
crossed the Boeotian frontier, advanced to meet 
them; his army consisting of 32,000 men 

While in the presence of each other, some 
omens were interpreted as unfavourable to the 
cause of the Grecks, but the only really adverse 
omen was, that they had neither a Pericles nor 
an Epaminondas at the head of their army. 
Thebes possessed no general of note except 
Theagenes, who proved a trator, and the 
Athenian  irabiane Chares, Lysicles, and Stra- 
tocles could inspire httle confidence. It was 
against such generals as these that Philip, who 
was the moet renowned captain of his day, had 
to contend, and the result wus such as might 
have been expected. The Macedoman veterans 
proved victorious, and Greece was laid prostrate 
at the feet of Philip. More than 1,000 Athen- 
ans were left upon the field of battle, and above 
2,000 taken prisoners: the loss was equally se- 
vere on the side of the Thebans ; and the Sacred 
Band formed by Epaminondas was cut off to a 
maa fighting on the spot on which they were 
Posted. This battle was fought B.c. 338. 


THE SACRED WAB 


The event of the battle of Cheronea broke up 
the confederacy which had been formed agai 
Philip, and each of the alhed states was left at 
his mercy. Hence the consternation which pre- 
vailed at Athens when the tidings reached that 
city, and which was probably greater than had 
ever been known there, except after the loss of 
JEgos-potamis. Still, although individual m- 
stances of flight took place, and the orator Iso- 
crates, now ninety-three years of age, was 1n- 
duced by it to put an end to his hfe by voluntary 
abstinence, Athens was not yet deserted by the 
ancient spimt which had borne her up under so 
many reverses In the first dismay an assembly 
was summoned, and a decree passed. on the 
motion of Hyperides, directing a series of mea- 
sures for the defence of the city These mea- 
sures were that the Five Hundred should go 
down in a body armed to Piraus, that the wo- 
men, clildren, and sacred treasures, should be 
lodged there, that the generals should have 
power to exact the service of both citizens and 
foreigners to keep guard, and that the slaves 
should be emancipated, the resident aliens ad- 
mutted to the franchise, and the citizens who had 
been degraded restored to their privileges. Soon 
after Demosthenes returned and carried a decree 
which assigned a sum often talents for the re- 
pairing of the walls, and for a new ditch and 
rampart, over which works he was appointed to 
superintend They were carned on im a spirit 
of patriotic devotion. No hand was idle, no 
property spared the groves and olive-grounds 
supplied timber, the tombs stones, and the tem- 
ples arms. Demosthenes himself never exercised 
greater influence than in this season of alarm 
and distress , and although he had his enemies— 
men who accounted him the author of the ca- 
lamity—and was assailed with repeated prosecu- 
tions, he passed tnumphantly through all. Not 
long after, he received the most signal token that 
could be given of public confidence and esteem 
—he was chosen by his fellow-citizens to deliver 
the funeral oration over the ashes of those who 
fell at Chieronea, 

It was, perhaps, this show of desperate resist- 
ance, combined with his artful policy, that in- 
duced Philip to treat his conquered enemies in a 
manner that excited general surpnse. He dis- 
missed his Atheman prisoners without ransom, 
and sent Antipater to bear the bones of their 
dead to Athens, with offers of peace on terms 
such as could not have been expected, and which 
were well calculated to disarm the hostihty of 
the Athemans Athens was required to resign 
& great part of her foreign possessions, but she 
was left in undisturbed possession of all her do- 
mestic resources, and her territory was enlarged 
by the addition of Oropus, which Thebes was 
forced to resign. These terms were gladly, if 
not thankfully, accepted by the Athemans, chiefly 
through the exertions of Demades, the orator, 
who had been taken in the battle and sent by 
Philip to aid in the negotiation, and Athens was 
thereby i effect annexed to the kingdom of 
Macedonia. 

The value of the concessions to Athens was 
enhanced by comparison with the conditions of 


peace ted to Thebes. The sovereignty of 
| all che Besotian 


towns was taken from that state, 


| 
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and she lost not only power, but freedom. A 
Macedonian garrison was placed in the citadel, 
and the exiles were restored, from whom a coup- 
cil of Three Hundred was selected, and invested 
with supreme authority both legslative and ju- 
dicial, Thebes was thereby reduced to the do- 
minion of Philip. : 

The Macedonian monarch now saw his way 
open to Peloponnesus, and he proceeded to Co- 
rinth. While here, Philip convened a congress, 
avowedly to settle the affairs of Greece, and to 
put an end to intestine feuds by the authonty of 
a@ supreme council, but im reality for the purpose 
of projecting an enterprise against Persia his 
congress was attended by envoss trom every 
Greek state except contumacious Sparta, and all 
showed by their submissive conduct that Phihp 
had effectually placed his yoke upon their nechs 
Every proposal that he made was adopted War 
was declared against Persia, and Philip was 
chosen generalxsimo of the umted forces with 
which it was to be waged. Each state was to 
contribute its contingent of men and ships, ac- 
cording to the nature of its resources 

One object only now remaimed for Plailip to 
effect while yet m Greece He had before pro- 
mised his Peloponnesian alhes that he would 
make Sparta feel the effects of his displeasure, 
and her late contumacy confirmed him in this 
resolution Accordingly he marched through 
Arcadia into Laconia He was peacefully re- 
ceived in his route, and even the Hlcans, though 
they had not jommed him at Chiastonc , were in- 
duced, either by fear or resentment, to co-operate 
with him in this mvasion Archidamus, the hing 
of Sparta, had recently been sent to the aid of 
Tarentum against the Lucanians, in Italy, where 
he had been slain, so that there was not a man 
among the Spartans capable of opposing Philp 
He advanced, therefore, without mectmg any 
enemies, ravaging the country as far as the sca- 
coast, near Gythium It does not appear, how- 
ever, that he made any attempt upon the capital, 
for his object was not to crush the power of 
Sparta—for it strengthened his own by the jca- 
lousy it ispired—but to humble it, and to secure 
his allies against its encroachments And this 
seems to have been effected to the utmost. It 1s 
said that Sparta submitted to the terms he pre- 
scribed, and that he did not evacuate her tern- 
tory before he had contracted its limits by con- 
cessions which he is her ad area to aS 
senia, Megalopolis, Tegea, an rgos e 
three price nates of Greece, Athens, Thebes, 
and Sparta, were, therefore, effectually and finally 
humbled by the Macedonian monarch 

Having effected this last object, Philip pur- 
sued his march through Olympia and Elis Suc- 
cess awaited him at every turn. The western 
states, beyond the isthmus, acknowledg¢d hus au- 
thority—the leaders of the anti- Macedonian party 
im Acarnania were driven into exile—Ambracia 
consented to receive a Macedonian garrison— 
and Byzantium entered into an alhance with the 
conqueror, which was but another term for sub- 
jection Thus having overcome every obstacle, 
and having established his power on the surest 
foundation im every part of Greece, Philip re- 
turned to Macedonia, to prepers for the great 
enterprise which Isocrates suggested, in order 


| 
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Ws - ~ als winch he saw were impending 
over his country. Greece acknowledged his 
sway, but Greece was not sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of Philip’s insatiable ambition— 
Persia must be annexed to lis empire, and the 
humbled Greeks must aid him in the enterprise ! 
Such were his designs, but before his prepara- 
tions were made Philip was assassinated, and the 
work devolved upon his son, Alexander, as pre- 
dicted by the prophet. See Dan. vin. 5—8, and 
x1 2—4 * 

In every page of the history of Greece the 
workings of the fallen nature of man—ambition, 
envy, mahece, revenge, subtiity, cruelty, and su- 
perstition, are disclosed = And all tlus, it must 
be remembered, tooh place ino a land exalted 
above all others for ciV¥ilisation—a land of poets, 
orators, and philosophers, whose pre-eminence 
for learmng, refinement, and wisdom, 18 pro- 
verbal to this day) There Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Pericles gave laws | there Socrates, Plato, Anax- 
agoras, Aristotle, Zeno, Plutarch, Pythagoras, 
and Epaminondas taught ethics and moralkK— 
thace Demosthenes and yarious other orators 
eharmed the cars of the multitude with ther 
harangues— there Homer, /Eschylus, Euripi- 
des, and Sophocles breathed their classic songs. 
Rut all this availed not to correet the evil pas- 
sions of fallen haman nature It rather deepened 
its corruption The lawgivers Icgistated for war , 
the orators mflamed the evil passions of ambition 
and revenge, the philosophers were the blind 
leading the blind, and the poets sought to shed 
ahalo of glory over deeds of rapine, slaughter, 
and vice | Among the many gtcat minds which 
Greece produced, there wis not one tound able 
to redeem his country from oppression and wrong 
Henee the people went on step by step in the 
path of moral turpitude, till the day of 1ightcous 
m tribution overtook them—till, as a nation, they 
were hnown no more 

Nor in this brief review of this section of 
Anewnt History must the rehgion of Grecce be 
forgotten. We learn from its baneful results 
how little mere human reason can effect. The 
very gods of Greece were made to mimister to 
the evil passions of her sons and daughters 
What wonder 15 tt, therefore, that the stamp of 
final dissolution was indelibly marked on the 
fabric of Greek society? It seems to us that 
it would have been easy to have foreseen that 
internal divisions and unhallowed wars would 
work ber ruin, yet it 18 remarkable that none of 
her sages appear to have reflected upon this, and 
that they should not have endeavoured to esta- 
blish peace upon some surer foundation than their 
superficial treaties The value of peace seems to 
be nominally acknowledged in the national insti- 
tutions which were established to preserve unity 
and concord, and these might have been looked 
upon by the Greeks as so many beacons to warn 
them of the rock by which thcy were m danger 
of bemg shivered to pieces Indeed, in the 


* The preceding pages of this chapter must be con- 
sidered only as a broad outline For more ample details 
and full development of character the reader 1s again re~ 
ferred to the history of the Macedonians life of Philip. 
The remaining portion of history, also, relating to Greece 
will be there found in the lives of his successors, for after 
the above events Greece became a section of the Mace 
donian monarchy 





; a 
earliest ages they might have hadi ne neEre’ 
such influence. But, as time rolled on, the ve- 
neration which the Greeks had for their national 
institutions began to wane; and these finally be- 
came in effect a dead letter. The passions by 
which they were swayed were of far greater 
force than the restraints put upon them by their 
institutions. The heart remained unaffected by 
them, and hence the universal exinbition of de- 

ravity throughout the coasts of Greece. Here 
ay the root of the evil. When the descendants 
of Javan entered Greece, they carned with them 
a fallen and corrupt nature, and in the lapse of 
agen that corruption increased. They had de- 
from the living God, and their descen- 

dante went still further astray, until 


“ Fach city claim’d 
Presiding deities, and built her fanes 
Por monaters imaged out of monatrous thought, 
Where dark pollution fed her secret fres ” 


But although the stamp of dissolution was set 
upon the fabric of society which the Grecks had 
in their wisdom erected, it 1s no less certain that 


it was dissolved under the direction of the Al- , 
The date thereof was , 


mighty Ruler of nations 
marked in his word of prophecy It was not the 


might and subtilty of Phihp that subdued the | 
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were but instruments rendered subservient to a 
tighteous pu And that purpose was two- 
fold the subjugation of Greece, and then the 
destruction of that unwieldy and thrice-guilty 
empire, Persia, by the Macedo-Grecian power. 
Ages anterior to the date when “that old man 
eloquent,” Isocrates, inflamed the ambition of 
Philip by pomting out this ample field wherein 
he might gain glory and renown, the voice of 
prophecy had pointed out “the kingdom of 
brass”—the “leopard with four wings and four 
heads”—the “ swift he-goat from the west with 
a great horn”—the mighty “king of Grecia,” 
Alexander, who should overthrow the king of 
Persia. The ambitious Phihp may, therefore, 

Jooked upon as a pioneer to prepare the way 
for the accomphshment of this great work By 
his example he had excited the ambition of 
Alexander to undertake the pa a of Persia, 
and, by his conquests, had bequeathed him power 
adequate to his design. How harmomously do 
the pages of ancient history agree with the word 
of God—that word which abideth for ever and 
ever' The fulfilment of past events, as predicted 
by the Scriptures, teems also with hope for the 
future itis an earnest of the fulfilment of that 
prophecy which assures us that the world shall 
one day be governed by the Prince of peace, our 


once valorous sons of Greece to his sway. These | Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
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PART II. 


THE POLITY, NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, RELIGION, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORY OF THE POLITY OF GREECE IN THI 
HEROIC AGES 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tre form of government existing among the 
Greeks in the heroic ages was monarchical , the 
origin of which 1s ascribed, by Aristotle, to the 
free choice of the people, who first conferred the 
regal dignity on the man who had rendered 
some important service to the public by the in- 
troduction of new arts, by martial achievements, 
or who had collected a body of settlers, and had 
assigned to them portions of his own or of con- 
quered lands. This latter supposition, however, 
carries us back to the very commencement of 
civil society, and hence is without historical 
foundation. It 1s, however, probable that the 
monarchical form of government arose from the 
patriarchal, with and without the warlike cha- 
racter of the heroic age, and that the royal 
houses may sometimes have been founded by 
wealthy and powerful strangers who had grown, 
by mmsensible degrees, into reputation and autho- 
rity. That the nation was divided into several 
distinct bod:es, each under a chief, may be 
Sia from the pages of Homer, wherein 
estor advises Agamemnon to marshal his army 
according to the larger or smaller bodies, in 
which families were collected, m these words — 
** But now, O monarch! all thy chiefs advise, 

Nor what they offer thou thyself despise 

Among those counsels, let not mine be vain, 

In tribes and nations to divide thy train 

His separate troops let every leader call, 

Each strengthen each, and all encourage all 
What chief, or soldier, of the numerous band, 

Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 

When thus distinct they war, shall soon be known, 
‘ And what the cause of Ilion not o’erthrown, 

If Fate reaists, or if our arms are slow, 

If gods above prevent, or men below ” 


Not to be included in one of these tribes, was 
the mark of an outlaw Thus Nestor, when 
Agamemnon, defeated before the walls of Troy, 
proposed to the Greeks to quit the mege and re- 
turn to their country, 18 made to exclaim,— 


“Cursed 15 the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy hight, 
Ungit for public rule or private care, 
That wretch, that monster, who delights in war, 
Whose lust 1. murdcr, and whose horrid joy 
‘lo tear his country, and his kind destroy ” 


It 1s probable that im the heroic ages these 
tribes and clans were regarded more as natural 
than political associations, and that, in a yet 
earlier period, the heads of cach exercised a 
patriarchal rule over its members, It 18 also 
probable that the public sacrifices, which formed 
the bond of their union, were celebrated by the 
chief of the principal fanuly, and that these 
priestly functions were one of the most ancient 
branches of the regal office. This seems to be 
borne out by the Odyssey of Homer, the third 
book of which represents Nestor and his sons 
sacrificing at Pylus to Neptune, Nestor being 
officiating priest. The persons to whom the 
priestly functions belonged would naturally as- 
sume regal dignity a8 occasion required, but 
the causes which determmed the precedence of 
a ticular family m each tribe and 1n a state, 
when several tribes were united into one ese 
may have been infinitely varied, and, generally 
speaking, beyond the reach of historical investi- 
gation. 

The three main functions of the heroic kings, 
according to Aristotle, were the command in 
war, the performance of those sacrifices not a 
propriate to particular priests, and the admunis- 
tration of justice. It was from the first of these 
functions that they derived the greatest part of 
their power. Notwithstanding, that power was 
lamited, of which fact the yssey furnishes 
innumerable proofs. The soldiers fought and 
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conquered under their leaders, but 1t was for them- 
selves; and Ulysses, on many occasions, great 
and brave as he 1s represented to have been, puts 
himself on an equal footing with his followers. 
The same hmuited power 1s also observed in their 
judicial character. According to Homer, the 
heroic kings did not usually try causes alone ; 
and in the representation of a trial, which fills 
one compartment in_ the shield of Achilles, no 
king appears to preside. ‘The king only seems 
to have occupied the most distinguibhed place 
on these occavions, as when Telemachus, in the 
absence of Ulysses, convened an assembly in 
Ithaca, he took the scat in the market-place on 
his paternal throue, while the clders, or judges, 
reverently make way for him 


* Now reddcning from the dawn thc morning ray 
Glow'd in the tront of hcav'n, and gave the day, 
The youthful hero, with returning hght, 

Rore anaious from th’ ingquictudcs of might 

A royal robe he wore with gracetul pride, 

A two edged fulclnon threaten'’d by his side, 
Emibroider'd sandals glitter'd as he trod, 

And forth he moved majestic as a god 

Then, by his heralds, restless of dclay, 

To council calls the peers the peers olvy 
boon, asin solemn form, the assembly sate, 
From bis high dome himself desccnds in state 
Bright in his band a pond’ rous javelin shined, 
Two dogs, a faithful puard, attend behind, 
Pallas, with grace divine, his form improves, 
And gazing crowds admire him as he moves 
His father's throne le ill d, whole distant stood 
‘be hoary peers, and aged wisdom buw'd ” 


In the scene presented on the shield of Achilles, 
the elders are seated on a ring of polished stones, 
which were ranged m a sacred circle in the 
market-place, and Telemachus and his peers 
must be conceived here to occupy such a circle, 
himself taking the seat of honour From this 
secne it may be presumed that a ring of stones 
war a common and permanent ornament of the 
public places where all assembhes were held, 
and it marks the hmits of the hingly power 
From this it appears evident that the hings 
transacted no affairs in their judicial capacity 
without the authority and sanction of the chiefs 
Even the mulutude by whom they were sur- 
rounded on these occasions seem to have had in- 
fiuence by their clamours on all proceedings 
Homer thus speaks of Ulysses ws silencing the 
multitude — 


** Rut if a clamorous vile plebe:an rose, 
Him with reproof he check’d, or tamed with blows 
* Be stall, thou slave, and to thy betters yield, 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! 
Ye gods, what dastard» would our host command! 
Swept to a bar, the lumber of a land 
Be silent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd 
To one sole monarch Jove commits the sway 
Hie are the lawa, and him let all obey’ 
With words like these the troops Ulysses ruled, 
The loudest silenced, and the hercest cool’d ” 


Among the advantages arising from the kingly 
Office, in the heroic ages, beyond those enume- 
pina ait ares bhava as they were 
origi e gi e people, seemed to have 
been attached to the station. Thus Telemachus, 
who retained the domains of Ulysses in his ab- 
sence, among other rights of the crown, 1s de- 
scribed as in danger of losing them should he 
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not be permitted to succeed his father. Presents 
for the administration of justice and voluntary 
contributions constituted other parts of the royal 
revenue, and the banquets to which the kings 
were invited are frequently noticed as a valuable 
and agreeable appendage to their station. 

According to general . the crown was 
hereditary. This 18 confirmed by the circum- 
stance of Ulysses reigning over Ithaca in the 
hfetime of his father Laertes, who had not suffi- 
cient vigour for maintaming the rega: dignity. 
Peleus, king of Thessaly, also sank into a pri- 
vate station from the same cause, yielding the 
reins of government into the hands of his son, 
Achilles, wbo was superior to all the Greeks in 
valour and intrepidity From this 1t may be 1in- 
ferred that the hing’s legal prerogatives were 
but feeble restraints on the independence of the 
nobles—if they were not supported by personal 
qualities,—by valour, prudence, vigour, and, 
above all, muntficence 

IJeeren says the preservation of the ude of 
a king required an almost unbounded hospitality 
His house was the place of assembly for persons 
of the upper cluss, who almost always sat at 
table with him ‘To turn away strangers who 
ashed for shclter wonld have been an unexam- 
pled outrage, as we learn from Menelaus’ re- 
proach of Etoneus, for proposing to send the 
strangers elsewhere — 


*‘ Tnsensate ' with a sigh the king replies 
‘Loo long, misyudging, have I thought thee wise 
But sure relentless folly stcels thy breast, 
Obdurate to reject the stranger grucst, 
To those dear hospitable rites a foe, 
Which, in my wand’rings, oft reheved my woe 
Frid by the bounty of another's board, 
Aill partying Jove my native realin restored— 
Straight be the coursers from the car relcased, 
Conduct the yvouthe to grace the gemal feast ” 

Opyssrry 


This circumstance recalls to mind the apostle’s 
injunction —* Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers,” and affords a fine lesson on the rites 
of hospitality 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The same simplicity which regulated the po- 
litical system of the Greeks maintaimed their 
civil rights The word answering to law does 
not occur in the pages of Homer, nor are there 
any allusions which would justify the supposition 
that the Greeks, 1n those early ages, ever met in 
assembly for the purpose of legislation. Every 
nght, human and divine, was fixed by usage, con- 
firmed and expounded by judicial decisions, 
and, generally speaking, the Judges had no guide 
but principles of natural equity. 

* The state,” says Thirlwall, “does not appear 
to have interfered 1n private differences, unless 
the es to submit their cause to a 
public tmbunal ” a circumstance expressly men- 
tioned in the descmption of the trial in the shield 
of Achilles. The whole community, however, 
was interested in suppressing quarrels which 
threatened to disturb the public peace, whence 
those who had suffered a wrong were compelled 
to accept the compensation, estabhshed by cus- 
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tom, from the aggressor. The prosecution of 
murderers belonged to the relations of the de 
ceased, but even their vengeance might be re- 
deemed at a stipulated price. Thus Ajax 
blames the obstinacy of Achilles for refusing 
such compensation for an affront, as a man 
sometimes accepted for the murder of a son or a 
brother .— 


“Stern and unpitying' if a brother bleed, 
On just atonement we remit the decd, 
A sire the slaughter of his son forgives , 
The price of blood discharged, the murderer hives 
The haughtiest hearts at length their rage resign, 
And gifts can conquer ev'ry soul but thine 
The gods that unrelenting breast have steel'd, 
And cursed thee with a heart that cannot a , 
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If the resentment of relatives, however, was 
too violent to admit of such composition, they 
were entitled to the assistance of all the mem- 
bers of their tribe, who either punished the mur- 
derer with death, or compelled him to leave the 
society Herodotus says that the manslayer 
withdrew sometimes into a foreign land, as was 
the practice among the Lydians and Phry pans, 
and did not return to his country till he had 
been purified by some expiatory rite Homer 
notices this species of exule, and ancient legends 
describe a voluntary servitude as part of the 
expiation To the person of the fugitive, a kind 
of sanctity uppears to have been attached. Un- 
hke the case ot Cain, upon whom his brethren 
looked with horror, it was deemed almost sacri- 
lege to refuse him shelter 

Offences against the community appear to 
have been of rare occurrence, and it was only in 
extraordinary cases that they were visited with 
capital pumshment When this happened, in 
order to avoid the pollution of bloodshed, they 
buried the criminal alive, with a small portion 
of food at his side a usage which was followed 
by the Roman vestals For great public offences 
they buried the offender under a heap of stones , 
and victims devoted to propitiate the anger of 
the gods were hurled headlong from some moun- 
tain precipice 

The saine indefinite principles were observable 
in the mutual dealngs of mdependent states 
Thus piracy was everywhere an honourable oc- 
cupation , and though restitution was sometimes 
demanded, in the name of a state, for piratical 
aggressions which injured persons of high sta- 
tion, if the sufferers were of infenor rank they 
appear to have been left to mght themselves as 
they could. Sometimes these aggressions led 
to war between different states, and to retali- 
ation by sudden inroads into the aggressor’s ter- 
mtory Thus Nestor performed his first feat of 
arms by retaliating upon the Eleans for a preda- 
tory attack upon Pylus. The bond of brother- 
hood seems to have been slender indeed , 1t was 
only occasionally that they regarded each other’s 
rights, or when two states were not only 1n peace 
with each other, but m alhance or intimate amity. 
Individuals were by no means restrained from 
attacking the members of another community 
between which and their own no declared hos- 
tihty had existed. The strong seemed to con- 
sider it right to prey upon the weak, when they 
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could do so with impunity. Hence it was that 
among the Greeks in the heroic age, as mn gene- 
ral throughout the East, a numerous progeny was 
esteemed a blessing. Such was always a power- 
ful family, and 1t could not only do justice to 
itself’ but mjure others, if unanimously so in- 
clined. 

These usages show the ideas of the Greeks 
concerning ecnmmuinal jyumsdiction to have been 
rude and imperfect, and the result was cruelty, 
violence, and oppression The present manners 
of the East are precisely the same, for, while 
bodily strength and courage decide most con- 
quests, craft, canning, and surprise, are the legiti- 
mate weapons of the weak agumst the strong. 
The ancient and modern history of the East, 
indeed, 18 a continued scene of bloodshed and 
treachery It exhibits man in a state of nature, 
and, as Seripture represents him in that state, 
working “evil from his youth.” 


RLGULALIONS RESPFCTING THE DUTILS OF 
DOWLSTIC LIFE 


The history of the manners of a people 1s n- 
separably connected with their laws and mstitu- 
tions, and with reference to the Greeks m the 
heroie ages, we shall find, in the present section, 
much that in pleasing and interesting, blended 
with mach that as revolting. In then manners 
indeed, the national character 15 most clearly 
unfoldad 

There was much simpheity displayed in the 
respect wiich the stronger sex paid to the 
weaker Before marriage, young persons saw 
each other only ino publi, and at a distance, ex- 
cept on the oceasion of a festival Then, as we 
learn trom the Thad, they met together promis- 
cuously, still retaining their proverbial simph- 
city, which at a later period gave way to leen- 
tiousness 

The simplicity of the heroic way of life fre- 
quently drew the maiden out of doorr to dis- 
charge offices afterwards confined to slaves = It 
was decmed no degradation for a young princess 
to carry her urn to a fountain ‘Thus, m the 
Odyssey, the wandering Ulysses 1s represented 
as meeting the daughter of Antiphates, king of 
/Eolus, on the margin of “ Artacia’s silver 
streains,” whither she had come for water, in 
the same manncr as Jacob met Rachel, the 
daughter of Laban, and Moses the daughters of 
Reuel, priest, or prince of Midian It was to an 
occasion still more homely, according to Eu- 
ropean ideas, that Ulysses is represented a8 
owing his first meeting with the daughter of the 
opulent king of Phwacia, a country famed for 
luxury and mdustry. Young, beautiful, and 
high-born as she was, she went with her maids, 
In a carriage drawn by mules, to a sequestered 
fountain to wash the clothes of her famuly. 
Young women of the highest quality appear to 
have attended on the guests of their parents. 

M e@ was considered a necessary step to 
the attainment of domestic felicity, and the insti- 
tution of marriage was ascribed by tradition to 
the bounty of the gods. The father disposed of 
the maiden’s hand , but 1t does not appear that the 
marriage contract was considered as a bargain 
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or sale; presents were interchanged, which 
were probably proportioned on both sides to the 
means of the i If wealth and rank were 
not marge oe recommend 2 ray arene 
cou an terity in 6 and manly exer- 
cise were hcotitecs made ihe ualification , and 
these quahties were often tned by a public com- 
petition, or by undertaking some difficult adven- 
ture, of which we find corresponding instances 
in Seripture. Thus Othniel undertook the con- 
quest of Kirjath-sepher, 1n order to obtain the 
hand of Achsah, daughter of Caleb, and Saul 
offered bis daughter, with the freedom of his 
father’s house, to the man who should slay 
Gohath (See Judg 1.12, and 1 Sam xvii 23) 

Adultery was conmdered as a crime of the 
deepest dye, and 3 always mentioned with the 
same horror as murder Dvath was the punish- 
ment awarded to this crime, but this was fre- 
quently avoided by voluntary banishment, and 
wometimes the guilty party purchased unpunity 
In many cases the crime was avenged by the 
tnibe which had received the injury. If the wife 
was unfaithful, her fnends were bound to restore 
what they had rece:rved, and if the waite, or 
widow, was compelled without fault to return to 
her father’s house, she was entitled to the por- 
tion she had brought her busband. 

There are many pleasing pictures in the pages 
of Homer of maiden simplicity, filial tender- 
ness, and conjugal devotion, which command re- 
spect and admiration They may be overwrought, 
but it cannot be doubted that they have their 
foundation in truth, and they clearly show that 
female purty was held in high estumaton The 
same inference may, indeed, be deduced from 
those iustances recorded in the same pages of 
shameless impudence, though they are sur- 
rounded by much ghtter of sentiment, which 
would seem to favour vice. Bad women have 
in truth, Homer's utmost reprobation, as in the 
case of Clytemnestra. Hin sentiments, however, 
in favour of virtue im the female character sink 
Into insignificance when compared with th 
sublime ideas discovered in Scripture 


‘* Who can find a virtuous woman? 
For her price is far above rubies 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
So that he shall have nv need of spoil 
She will do him good, and not evil, 
All the days of her life " Prov xxxi 10—12 


In the heroic ages females enjoyed more free 
dom, and communicated more in business among 
men, than has been usual in those eastern coun- 
tries in subsequent ages Thus, in the Ihad, 
both Helen and Andromache are represented 
frequently 1n company with the Trojan chiefs. 
and entering freely into their conversations 
Both Homer's eloquent eulogies and Hesiod’: 
biting sarcasm prove females to have been im 

rtant members of society among the Greek: 
in the heroic ages. They were far more so in 
these ages than at Athens in the flounshing tum: 
of the commonwealth. The wife was geverall 
considered a housewife and nothing more. “Eve: 
the subhme Andromache,” says Heeren, “after 
that parting which will draw tears as long as 
there are eyes to weep and hearts to feel, 1s sen\ 
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mack to the apartments of the women, to superin- 
end the labours of the manservants .— 


The soften’d chief with kind compassion view'd, 

And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued — 

‘ Andromache ' my soul's far better part, 

Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy hesrt? 

No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me te the silent tom’ 

Fix 4 1s the term of aj] the race of earth, 

And such the hard condition of our birth 

No force can then resist, no flight can save, 

All sink alike, the fearful and the brave 

hho more—but hasten to thy tasks at home, 

There guide the spindle and direct the loom ie 
L1aD 


The simpheity of the ancient Greeks was 
‘qually remote from the tyranny of savages, 
which condemns females to servitude, and the 
‘efinement of luxury and vice, which regards 
hem as mere instruments of pleasure The 
«qual rights of the sexes produced the most de- 
‘reate affections Hence those moving scenes, 
delineated by Homer, of domestic feheity, and 
nxious solicitude of tender love, and painful 
wesage of separation, manifested by the Greeks 

The sentiments of parental affection were pro- 
»ortionably as strong and ardent as those of 
conjugal love The offspring of the Greeks in 
‘he heroic ages exhibit patterns of fihal duty 
Ihe reverence of children for their parents, 1n- 
deed, approached their veneration for the gods. 
The most violent and impetuous heroes sub- 
nutted without reluctance to the severest dic- 
tates of paternal authonty Even in concerns 
that might seem to affect themselves alone, they 
relinquished their inclinations, disavowed their 
own wills, and committed all to the wisdom and 
goodness of their parents. The same filial re- 
spect was also shown to the aged; and even 
among brothers, nearly of the same age, the 
younger yielded to the elder, and it was an 
achnowledged principle of religion, that the 
Funes defended by thar authority the sacred 
rights of superior years This pleasing trait in 
their character has ever been observable mm the 
nations of the East from the patnarchal ages to 
the present day. In Scripture there are many 
pleasing instances on record of a more exalted 
nature than can be found in the Homenic pages , 
as the conduct of Isaac to Abraham, and of 
Jacob, and even the erring Esau to Isaac. All 
acknowledged, and bowed their heads submuis- 
sively to parental authonty 

One of the noblest traits in the Greek character, 
both in the heroic a and in later times, was 
the readiness with which it lent itself to contract 
friendships. The heroic companions, celebrated 
by Homer and by tradition, seem to have had but 
one heart and soul, with scarcely a wish or an 
object apart, and to have hved, as they were 
always ready to die, for one another. Such were 
the friendships of Hercules and Iolans, of The- 
seus and Pirithous, of Orestes and Pylades; and 
the argument of the Iliad chiefly turns on the 
affection of Aciniles for Patroclus. All these 
illustrate the sentument of Anstotle, that “ Friend- 
ship 18 one mund in two bodies.” 

ospitality is another fine trait in the Greek 
character. In the unsettled state of society of 
the early ages every stranger was looked upon 
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as an enemy or a guest; but if he threw himself 
on those among whom he came, no other title 
was requisite to insure him the rites of hospi- 
tahty. Whenever a traveller appeared at the 
threshold of a princely hall, the only anxiety of 
the master of the house was, lest he should have 
been kept waiting at his gate No questions were 
asked concerning his business until he had par- 
taken of the best cheer, and then the inquires 
imphed friendly curiosity rather than distrust 
When Telemachus arrived at Pylus by sea, after 
he had partaken of a banquet, Nestor interro- 
gated whether he was voyaging with any fixed 
object, or as a pirate. If the stranger was a 
supphant, he was regarded with stall greater re- 
spect “he was looked upon as a brother,’ as Alei- 
nous obeerved to Ulysses. Another motive tor 
observing the laws of hosptahty mentioned by 
Homer was, that the gods sometimes visited 
mankind im the likeness of strangers Ot 
Ulysses it 1s gard, when he appeared * wandermg 
poor” at his own court, where, being unknown, 
he was despised, — 


—‘in this low disguise 
Wanders, perhaps, some inmate of the skies 
Thev—cunrious oft of mortal actions—deign, 
In forms hke these, to round the carth and main, 
Just and unjust recording in their mind, 
And with sure eyes inspecting all mankind ” 


A somewhat similar and a just idea, because 
founded in truth, 1s discovered in the apostle 
Paul’s sublime injunction to the Hebrew con- 
verts ‘“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers 
for thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares,” Heb xin. 2 

If the supplant could seat himself at the hearth 
his person was deemed sacred, and it was looked 
upon as impiety to reject his request. There are 
many such instances on record, which some- 
times led toa close connexion between families 
and states, which was transmitted throughout 
many generations The ties of hospitahty which 
subsisted between the houses of an Argive and a 
Lycian chief are represented as of sufficient force 
to restrain them from conflict, though they were 
before personally unknown to each other An 
interchange of armour ratified an agreement 
thenceforward to shun each other’s path in 
battle 

eee prmard was not confined to the opulent 
among the Greeks While the wealthy Axylus 
kept open house by the way -side, Eumeus, the 
humble servant of Ulysses, speaks of the relief 
which he afforded to the wanderer as an object of 
the first :mportance, next to providing for his 
own wants. None but shameless and impious 
men ever treated the poor and destitute with 
disrespect, for 1t appears to have been a prevalent 
opimon that the gods were ever watching to 
avenge such wrongs. 

Slaves appear to have been generally well 
treated. is 1s observable m the kindness 
shown by Laertes and his wife to their domes- 
ties -— 

eeae a 

But one choice blessing, such 1s Jove's high will, 

Has eweeten’d all thy bitter draught of ill: 


Torn from thy country, to nn hapless ena, 
The gods have, in a master, grven a friend. 
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Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 
(tor she needs little, }—daily bread and wine '"® 
Opvasry 


It 1s true Ul punished the wantonness 
of bis slaves; but even his severity imphes 
that their condition demanded a regard which 
they could only forfeat by misconduct. 

In this particular the Greeks aftord a lesson to 
Christian masters and mistresses The laws of 
the country prevent their laying violent hands 
upon servants, but it 18 not alone in corporal 
punishment that humanity suffers Unkind words 
often strike home to the heart, and haughty airs 
convey to the mind of a servant that sense of 
degradation which makes servitude become a 
bitter yoke Let such masters reflect that they 
“also have a Master m heaven ” 

The temperance of the Greehs, mn the heroic 
ages, as to drinhing, forms a striking contrast 
to the intemperance of their postemty. ‘Their 
tare, and that in the houses of the great, was of 
the most simple hind, as seen in the deseription 
which Homer gives of the banquet of Alcinoua., 
This conusted of sheep, hogs, and oxen, which 
were slaughtered for the occasion After the 
cravings of nature had been satisfied, the bowls 
were replenished with wine, and hbations poured 
out to the gods, but the glomes of the feast did 
not depend on a lengthened carouse its chief 
ornaments were the song and the dance — It ts 
remarkable, that Homer, in all the accounts which 
he gives of convivial meetings, only once makes 
express mention of drunkenness, and then the 
ancedote 1s a foreible lesson to deter from that 
vice, showing, by a termble example, that per- 
sons of the highest rank and most respectable 
character, 1f they yield to intemperance, reduce 
themselves for the time to a level with the lowest 
and most profligate, and become lable to every 
indignity. Even the suitors, who are continually 
feasting at the table of the absent Ulysses, are 
never represented as drinking to excess, and 
among the abusive epithets which the enraged 
Achilles apphes to Agamemnon, the most bitter 
and reproachful 1s the charge of drunkenness 

Notwithstanding these amiable traits in the 
character of the Greeks, they were fierce m 
anger, and, as enemies, ruthless They were, 
however, rather resentful than vindictive, and 
though easily provoked, they were as eanily ap- 
peased. Even for deep injuries they were fre- 
quently willing to accept compensation. Still, 
so long as their resentment lasted, it overpow- 
ered every other feeling, and they rushed furi- 
ously into the most mad excesses. Even the 
great Ulysses 1s represented as having lain in 
wait with a companion in the dark to assassi- 
nate a person who had sought to deprive him of 
his share in the booty brought from Troy. 
This violent feeling exhibited itself more strong- 
ly in battle. Quarter was never given to a foe, 
unless with a prospect of ransom, whence Aga- 
Mmemnon reproached Menclaus with softness 
when he was on the pont of sparing a fallen 
enemy, and he hunself slew the supphant. Nor 


® In these lines may be discovered the germ of a cele- 


brated couplet — 


“ Man wants but Httle here below 


Nur wants that hittle Jong ” GoLpaMiITm- 
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did their hostility end at this point. The dead 
y frequently became the object of an obsti- 
nate strngele, and it was not unfrequently muti- 
lated. us Achilles offered indignities to the 
body of Hector, as Hector himself had intended 
to have done to the corpse of Patroclus. Juno 1s 
represented as addressing Achilles thus — 


*é Rise, son of Peieus! rise, divinely brave! 
Asalat the combat, and Patroclus save 
Por him the slaughtcr to the field they spread, 
And fall, by mutual wounds, around the dead 
To drag him bark to Troy the foe contends 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends 
A prey to doga he dooms the corse to he, 
Aud marks the place to fix his head on high 
Rise and prevent, ff yet you value fame 
Thy friend s disgrace, thy own eternal ahene ” 
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Tt 18 mentioned as a rare occurrence, and as a 
mark of respect paid by Achilles to Eetion, that, 
after slaying him he had abstained from muti- 
lating his remains, and honoured them with 
funeral rites 

The fate of a captured city was rtill more 
dreadful than that of a fallen foc. Every man 
capable of bearing arms was slain, and the wo- 
men and children were divided among the viec- 
tors as slaves The evils of slavery were often 
aggravated by the members of a family being 
scattered over distant quarters of a foreign land 

The sanctunnes of the gods, however, some- 
times afforded an asylum from the rage of the 
conquerors = for imstance, Maro, the priest of 
Apollo, was saved with his family, when the 
Ciconans of Inmarus were destroyed by Ulysses 
Notwithstanding, he was required to pay a ran- 
som 

The revenge displayed by the Greeks ex- 
hibits a very awfal puture of human nature 
Even Homer, although he has adorned its foul 
displays with the trappings of poctry, 18 con- 
stant ino his reprebensions of their conduct 
War itself has called forth the indiymant de- 
nunciations of the poet While he sung 
the feat of arms, he saw the evil» attendant on 
war—that st called revenge and cruclty from the 
innermost recesses of the human heart If, 
therefore, this heathen poct lifted up his vorwe 
against war, how ought Christians to deprecate 
it, and to pray for that day when its sound shall 
no more be heard 1n the world, when mankind 
shall have rest under the sceptre of the Prince 


of peace. 


The belief in some superior beings, and the 
adoption of certain rites of worship, mvocations, 
and sacrifices, prevatled generally througn the 
heathen world. The Greeks especially were 
fruitful m the mvention of deities, and in devis- 
ing religious rites and ceremonies What the 
apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, said 
of the ancient pagans generally, 1s pecuharly 
applicable to them :—" Professing themselves to 
be wise they became fools.” The mythology, 
indeed, connected with the rites and ceremonies 
of the Greeks, affords a armen? | peter of 
haman folly, and is a fearful proof of the depar- 
ture of mankind from original mghteousness. 

Among the Greeks there never was a distinct 
caste of priests, nor even a separate order of 
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priesthood. Nevertheless, they had a religion of 
the initiated, the mysteries of which were as 
ancient as the rehigi Each must be 
considered by itself before any ral conclu- 
sion can be drawn ng the influence of 
religion on the character of the Greeks. : 


The popular religion of the Greeks consisted 
in a belief in superhuman beim in the in- 


fluence exercised by them over the destinies of 
mortals—on the fear of offending them—and on 
the custom of worshipping them. The ongin of 
these deities has been a subject of much inquiry. 
The pnests of Dodona informed Herodotus that 
the Hellenes received their gods from the Pelas- 
mans, winle the Pelasgians, who at first wor- 
shipped their gods without giving them particu- 
lar names, took the names of their divinities 
from the Egyptians This account 1s very con- 
tradictory, and as unsatisfactory as the assertion 
which he afterwards makes—that to Hesiod 
and Homer belongs the invention of the Grecian 
theogony. To sup Homer or Hesiod to 
have been the authors of the theology and my- 
thology contained in their poems, would be as 
unreasonable as to imagine chat they first taught 
the Greeks to read and write It 1s more rea- 
sonable to suppose that they introduced into 
their poems, by way of machmery and with po- 
elucal decorations, theological legends, contrived 
In more rude and ignorant times, and sanctified 
by hoary age Nevertheless, 1t was so. The 
works of Homer were probably wmtten many 

years before those of Hesiod, and belong to 
totally different classes In the poems of Homer 
the history of the gode 18 only introduced 1nc- 
dentally, while the design of Hesiod’s Theogony 
18 to relate their origi, and that of the world 

His work contains a series of rude speculations 
on the universe, in which its several parts are 
personified, and the order of their production 
represented under the figure of successive gene- 
rations And this was evidenth not the trusts 
of his own invention Although his) poems 
breathe “ the first lispings ot Greek philosophy,” 
they are but the echocs of an earher and deeper 
strain, or, in other words, the transcript of long 
told legend. This truth 1s stamped indehbly 
upon his pages, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing extract, wherein he desembes the vanous 
gods said to have been produced by Night — 


** Now darksome Nicht fruitful begun to prove 
Without the knowledge of connubial love, 
From her black womb sad destiny and fate— 
Death, slcep, and num rous dreams, derive their date 
With Momus the dark goddess te: ms again, 
And Care, the mother of a doleful train , 

The Hesperides she bore, far in the scas, 
Guarda of the golden fruit and fertile trees 
From the same parent sprung the rigorous three, 
The goddesses of fate and destiny, 

Clotho and Lachesis, whose boundless sway, 
With Atropos, both men and gods aby. 

To human race, they, from their birth, orda:n 
A hfe of pleasure, or a hfe of pain, 

To slavery or to empire, such their power, 
They fix a mortal at his natal hour, 

The crimes of men and gods the Fates pursue , 
And give to each alike the vengeance due, 
hor can the greatest their resentment fly, 
They A sonohner ere they lay their anger by 

And Nemesis the same fountain rose, 
From burtful Night herself the source of woes, 
Hence fraud and loose desire, the bans of life, 
Old age, vexations, and corroding strife.” 


s 
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The truth appears to be, that the Greeks derived 
their notions of some of their gods from Egy pt, 
the inhabitants of which country were proverhi- 
ally superstitions, while the greater part were the 
creations of their own fancy Left in the dark- 
ness of human nature, they knew not the OVE 
-Tavt Gop, and hence they sought for smaginary 
deities in Ins works. The earth, the skies, the 
ocean, rivers, storms, and other surprising natu- 
ral objects, excited the sentiments of religious awe 
in their bosoms. They discovered deities on every 
hand, although for a long time they were pro- 
bably not distinguished by name, from the ob- 
jects in which they supposed they saw their 
presence. ‘Thus Agamemnon, in calling on the 
gods to witness a solemn contract, mentions 
none by name but Jupiter of Olympus after 
him he invoked the all-sceing, all-hearing sun, 
and the rivers, earth, and lastly the gods who 

unished perjyured rien im the realms below 
tis probable that ages elapsed before appropri- 
ate names were given to their gods, and though 
the genius of Homer, and espectally of He- 
siod, may have contributed to that ond, they 
certainly were not the founders of the gods of 
Greece Sages and poets abhe contributed to 
that wild and diyointed mvthology, which 
noursshed a blind and gross superstition, and 
whence Greece has been aptly termed the “land 
of false gods” It mas be safely concluded, 
therefore, that the religion of the Grechs was, 
in the main, “ home-sprang.” 

In conformity to the vicw here taken, Thul- 
wall observes, “its probable that the demes of 
the earhest Pelasgian penod were those whore 
presence and power appeared to be displayed in 
the operations of nature , and that as the aspects 
of nature, and consequently the conceptions 
formed of the gods, diftered widely in) diferent 
regions, so in each region it might be long be- 
fore the spheres of the several deities were fixed, 
and their characters and attributes determined ” 
It 18, perhaps, to this period that Herodotus refers 
when he speaks of the “nameless gods” of the 
Pelasgians To them appears to have belonged 
the task of distinguishing the provinces and 
functions of the divine agents = Still, two im- 
portant steps remained in the formation of the 
Greek mythology first, that by which the in- 
visible powers were brought down from their 
spheres, and clothed in buman form, and se- 
eond, that by which the local deities of the 
several tribes were recouciled and united into 
one family. 

The Pierian Thracians appear to have heen 
the people in whose poetry Olympus was first 
celebrated as the common seat of the guds, 
hence the greater share in the process of com- 
bination and adjustment may probably be as- 
cribed to them It appears, however, to have 
been in the heroic age that the principle of per- 
sonification was most achive im exhibiting the 
gods 1p homan shape, and in drawing them forth 

rom obscurity into familar mtercourse with 
mankind. And, as regards the relsgious charac- 
ter of the Greeks, this may be considered as a 
lune of demarcation between the earher and the 
herore penod. 

Plato records an ancient tradition, well de- 
serving notice “Once,” says he, “it was re- 
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ported that one God governed the universe, but 
Q great and extraordinary change taking place 
im the nature of men and things, infinitely for 
the worse— for onginally there was pertect vir- 
tue and perfect happmess upon carth—the com- 
mand devolved upon Jupiter, who had many 
inferior deities, to preside over different depait- 
ments under him" This change m human na- 
ture. and in the state of all things on earth, 18 
darkly defined by Hesiod, 1n his “ Works and 
Days" Thus, his Golden age, which is foreign 
to all Greeian history, bears remarkable analogy 
to the Serpture account of the terrestiial para- 
dise, and the state of man before the fall .— 


“ Soan as the deithlesa gods were born, and man, 
Armotral race, with vowe endow d began, * 
The heavenly powers from hich ther werk beho'd, 
Aud the first ane they atvie an age of gold 
Men spent alife like gods in S urn 8 rcigth 
Nor felt therrinand acare ner hody pun, 

Prom Latvia free, thearevery sense enor 

Ne rcould the alls of (une ther poice deatray 
Tn banquets thes deaight, removed trom care, 
Nor troublesome olu we intraded there 

They dtc or ritherscam tod (hey seem 
Prom henee tronsported ina pleasiug dream 
The telds as vet untull d, there fraurts atlerad, 
And fal tsumoptneus and ameavied bosrd 
This crown with bapomess thar every diay, 
Serene and jeytul pass d thea lives away ° 


The Salyer are of Hesiod is no less remark- 
ably consonant with the Scripture aceount of the 
intedhiuvian world atter the tallof Adam — 


“Wore than the first aeccond ave appr ara, 
Wihoch the Cale tails call thy salvar years 
The pecdete tr apres Vartes tte No more, 
Nature prowa Wesker thot ale wos betore, 
In stronyth of pods mort tle much decay, 
And buiman wisdom scoms to fade awyy 
A bundred years the caretul dames ciiploy, 
He fore they fori d to ina th unpolssh'd bey, 
Who, when be reach’d his bloom, his ayes prime 
Found measur d by bis gous, bat short bis time 
Man prone toll, denied the gods ther dur, 
And by their fo'lb esx made their days but fi w 
The altars of the best negwiccted ntand, 
Without the offerings whieb the lawa diomand, 
But angry Jove in dust this people laid, 
Because no honours to the gods they pild * 


In his deseription of the third race of men, 
called the Brazcn age, Hesiod Comes home to hus 
own country, and represcuts the state of things 
of which Plutarch has given a minute account in 
his life of Theseus — 


‘“ And now a third, a brazen people rise, 
Unhbhe the former, men of monatrous save 
Strong arina extensive from th: ir shoulders grow, 
Thetr lamba of equal magnitude below, 
Potent im arms, and dreadful at the apcar, 
They live injurfous and devoid of fear 
On the crude flesh of beasts they fecd alone, 
Savare their nature, and their hearts of atone, 
Theor houses brass of brass the warhke blade, 
Iron was yet unknown, in brass they trade 
Furious, robust, impatient for the fizht— 
War is their only care and sole delizht— 
To the dark shades of death this race deacend, 
By civil discorda—an iguoble end ! 
Strorg though they were, desth quell’d thelr boasted 

might, 

And forced thear stubborn souls to leave the light ” 


It was in this “ brazen age” that the gods of 
Greece became so multiplied “ that nobody any 
longer undertook to say how many there were 
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not.” Beside Juno, Vesta, and Themis, which | 


were added to the principal divinities derived 
from the banks of the Nile, every Grecian moun- 
tain acquired its Oreades, every wood its Dry des, 


every fountain ite Naiad, the sea its Triton and 
its Nerevies, and every river its god The variety 


of the seasons were hkewise made to produce the 
hours, and the Muses and the Graces had ther 
origin in the genius of the people 

The attrinutes of the guds of Greece are a 
strange compound of majesty and weakness 
Even Jupiter, before whose tremendons nod all 
the infemor gods and goddesses arc made to bow 
as he sat upon his Oly mpiin throne, 1 hot omni- 
potent, omnipresent, or ommiscient He 19 also 
described as being under the control and the pro 
j tection of Fate, as apprehending danger from 
the inferior deities, ay being subject te varrons 
weaknesses, and as hable to be overcome by 
passion = Ati, the goddess of mischief, was sud 
to be hus eldest daughter, and the inferior dei- 
tes are represented as being more disposed to 
disturb than assist has government His strength 
alone gamed nw resetence, otherwise they 
would have confedcrated agaist lnm, and have 
hurled him from his mountain-throne' Fear 
of the thunders with which he shook the arr, 
and the hghtnings which he wielded as the in- 
Btriments of his wrath, were the only means by 
which he hept them in subjection 

Thirlwall has drawn the following pictare of 
the synod of pods, who were said to have hept 
their court: on) the sammits. of Olympus — 
“The Olymprn deniacs are asseinbled round 
Jupiter as his family. in which he miumtains the 
dignity of a patrmrchil hing Hy assigns their 
keveral provinces, and controls their authority 
Ther combined efforts cannot give the sbahtest 
shock to his power, nor retard ths excention of 
his will, and hence thei wavwardness, even 
when it incurs his rebuke, Cannot raffle the se- 
remty of his soul 
Vineh he confirms his deerces can nather be 
revoked nor frustrated AS Ins might os irte- 
sistible, 80.18 his wisdom unsearchable | He holds 
the poldun balance in which are porwed the des- 
tunes of nutons and of men Fram the two 
vessels that stand at his threshold he draws the 
good and evel gifts that alternately sweeten and 
embitter mortal existence ‘The eternal order of 
things, the ground of the immutable saceession 
of events, is his, and therefore he himself sub- 
mits tot. Human laws denne them sanction 
from his ordinince, earthly kings recave ther 
sceptres from his hand, he is the guardian of 
social rights, he watches over the fulfilment of 
contracts and the observance of oaths, and he 
punishes treachery, atrog ince, and cruelty 
stranger and the suppl.ant are under his pecu- 
liar protection , the fence that incloses the family 
dwelling 1s in his keeping, and he avenges the 
demal and the abuse of hospitality 

* Yet even this greatest and most glorious of 
beings, as he 1s called. 1s sulyect, hke other 
gods, to passion and trailty , for, though secure 
from dissolution, though surpassingly beautitul 
and strong, and warmed witha purer blood than 
fills the veins of men. their heaveuly frames are 
not insensible to pleasure and pain, they need 
the refreshment of ambrosial food, and inhale a 
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grateful savour from the sacrifices of their wor- 
} abuppers. Their other affections correspond to 
| the grossness of their animal appetites Capri- 
j; Cxous love and hatred, anger and jealousy, often 
| disturb the calm of ther bosoms the peace of 
i the Olympian state might be broken by factions, 
land even bs conspirames formed against its 
|ehuf He himself cannot keep perfectly aloof 
{ {rem their quarrels He occasionally wavers in 
his purposc, 1s overreached by artifice, blinded by 
desire, and harned by resentment into unseemly 
violence The relation in which he stands to 
fute isnot umformly represented in the Homene 
poems, and probably the poet had not formed a 
distinct notion on that point Fate 1s generally 
described as emanating from his will, but some- 
times he appears to bo no more than the minister 
of astern necessity, which he wishes in vain to 
lode ” 

Such are the heterogencons matenals of «hich 
the Greeks, blinded in their imiginations, have 
created the clact of their gods) He is represented 
after thar own Lheness Some attributes as- 
syrned to the gods are superior to any with which 
tiankind ate cudowed, but these fall infinitely 
short of the idea of a perfect bempg—which 
a bemg, to be a god, must be The Buble 
alone unfolds to us the true nature of deity, 
--holy, just, and good, without any admixture 
of eval 

Equally erroncous were the conceptions of 
the Greeks as to the dealings of the gods with 
manhind ‘They concused the inhabitants of 
Olympus accessible to prayer, but no mvariable 
rile was ascertamed for securing their favour, 
Thes hnew of no mediator betw-en them and 
mankind A hero of the most exalted virtue was 
supposed to be hable to the persccution of a god 
innocertly provohcd | Pride and insolence were 
represented as generally odious to them, and an 
open affectation of independence and equality 
was acrune which they seldom failed to visit 
with signal punishment A long course of pros- 


‘ perity was sufhcient to rouse their envy of the 


man whom it brought too near to them in point 
af rescmblane, theugh he might bear his for- 
tunes mechly No qualhty was so pleasing to 
them as pious munificence, and no actions so 


‘meritorious in thar sight as the observances that 


telated to their service 

The distinguishing attribute of the gods of 
Even the twelve divi- 
nities of superior rank, who presided over the 
active principles of the untvers« und the leading 
virtues of the mind, were subject to the unre- 
lenting power of vengeance, and the Fates are 
represented as pursuing the crimes both of men 
and gods, and never ccasing from their wrath tll 
they had inflicted gust punishment on the guilty 
sons of earth and heaven The certainty of 
their vengeance was firmly established 1n the 
Grecian creed , and its operation was supposed 
to be so immediate and palpable, that 1t was um- 
possible for men to overlcok or elude its force. 
The “ god vindictive 1s an expression every 
where discovered in the Homerte page. e 
daring violations of the sacred law were sup- 
posed to be speedily overtaken by manifestatrons 
of Divine displeasure. Judgments inflicted on 
guilty communities were so familiar to the minds 





IN 
of men, that Homer introduces them by ways of 
similes .— 


«© Not with less nose, with lese impetuous force, 
Zhe tide of Trojans urge their desp'r ute caurse, 
Than when in autumn Jove his tury pours 
And earth 14 loaden with incessint shaw rs, 
(When aualty mortals break th’ et cna. liws, 
Or judges, bribed betray the righteous cause ,) 
From their deep be ds he bids the myers rise, 
And opens all the fivod-gates of thi shics 
The rmpetuous torrents from their hills obes, 
Whole fleids are drown’d and mountainsswept away, 
Loud roars the deluge tit] 1 meets the main 
And trembling man sees all his labours sain 


Every important event, prosperous or adverse, 
which happened to individuals or nations, appear- 
ed to the Greeks as either the reward of virtue, or 
the pumshment of vice | The meitt of the tather 
also, was frequently achnow «deed in the protec- 
tion of the son, and the cnmes of a puulty pro- 

emitor were often visited on his desecnd ints 

‘hus Minerva 1s represented as proticting Pele- 
machus on account of the merit ot has tatect 
Ulysses, and in the tragedies of .Tischy lis, So- 
phoeles, and Eumnpides, the mosiortunes of the 
royal famihes of ‘Thebes and Argos are de- 
seribed us visititions of Divine vengeance for 
the sins of thar parents 

Homer's deserption of the office of the Totes, 
or Fares, 18 painted with ternfie granacur “Phar 
vers dwelhng-place, which was im the depths of 
the invisible world, 1) made an olyect of hotror 
to the blissed gods, whose residence wis m= the 
eternal sunshine of Olyinpus Prom this abode 
of darkness they went forth to csccate thar 
work of retribution on all who dishonoured age, 
rebelled against parental authority-—on those 
guilty of peryury, and all offences proscitbed by 
public opinion —sIn this work they ware repre- 
sented as inexorable, winch may have acted ats a 
wholesome check to the levity which the ecapri- 
cious government of the Olympian pods tended to 
encourage, for, a5 It has been observed, it would 
have served httle purpose to oppose salutary Liws 
to the heence of barbarians, without guarding 
those laws by powerful sanctions 

The idea of retribution was almost wholly 
connected with this hfe Homer looked upon 
man as composed of soul and body, but 1¢ 
presents the latter as vord of life without the 
former, and the former as having no strength 
without the latter Hence, when he specks of 
the death of his heroes, he consigns their souls to 
Hades, or “the invisible,” while their bodies re- 
main a prey to dogs and birds of prey = It 15 
true that Hercules 1s said to enjoy the banquets 
of the immortal gods, while his shade 1s among 
the dead , but it 1s inferred that his virtue had 
been rewarded with an imperishable body and 
a divine soul 

Fonereal rites were not accounted a necessary 
condition of the entrance of the soul into Hadcs, 
but it 1s represented as not enjoying any rest 
there toll they had been performed. From this 
behef it was, that Priam made such desperate 
efforts to recover the corpse of Hecfor, cven 
condescending to kneel before Achilles, his de- 
stroyer, to 1mportune its restoration. The shade 
of Patroclus, in accordance with this belief, 1 
made to appear to Achilles as he slumbered on 
the sea-shore after the funeral feast, and to ad- 
dress him thos .— 
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** And sleepe Achilles—thus the phantom said— 
Steeps my Achiues, his Patrocius dead ? 
Living I seem ’d lua dearest, tenaerest care, 
But now forgot, | wanderin the air 
let my pale corpse the nites of burial know, 
And give me entrance im the re lms be low 
Tillthen the apirit tinds no resting place, 

Rat here snd there th’ unbouied spectres chase 

The vagrant dead uound the dark abode, 

Forbin to crass the irremeable flood 

New give thy hand for ta the further shore 

Wien once We pass, the soul retumse no more 

When once the bist faunereal flamcs asecod, 

No more shall meet Achilles and his fiend — 
* A e ba] Ld 





Hear then, and ac in fate and love we join, 
ah, stilcr thatmy bones may rest with thine 
Touether base we dined tagether bred, 

One house recaaved us and one table fed 
IQhat paaden urn thy godduss mother pave 
Woayoamon our asncs in one conimon grave ” 


The immortaltts astened by Homer to his he- 
rees hus been wall designated “gloomy, discons 
tented, and nugatery ” "Fhe soul is: made to 
retin the shudew of ats former self, and to pur- 
su the ompty nage of tty past occupations gnd 
crqasments ‘Phas the preat Achilles retains 
his ptessminence among bis dead companions , 
Tat he woukl glaaly exchange the honour tor 
the bedily ite ot an hardly "Phe souls re- 
Cuead too state of senseless imbecihts , for al- 
thotueh Piresias ais said to enjoy a degree of 
macntal vigour, Chat iuistanee forms an exception 
to the eoneral tue he enjoys such only by the 
fos not tal ther 
srepeth thas been renovated by the blood of a 
suction that thes are said fo recover partial pea 
son can recognise ther living friacnds, and feel 
waits for the wellare of those whom they left 
on carth 

A somewhat different fate, however, awaited 
great offtndirs | They ware consigned to the 
torment of unasaiing tol and never-satisfied 
desires "Phe encmius of Jupiter were wafted 
by the poet to the abyss of Tartarus, which was 
as far below Hlades as carth 3 from heaven, 
where they were fast secured by iron gates, and 
lodged on a brazen floor, while, on the con- 
trary, a few favoured heroes, mstead of de scond- 
ing into Hades, were transportcd to some deli- 
cious plain on sland, cooled by perpetual west- 
ern zephyts, and never ¢apericncing the change 
of Seasatys 

Such were the gloomy prospects which the re- 
ligion of the Grecks in the heroic ages unfolded 
to them after death The soul, with some few 
exceptions, lightened of its fleshly encumbrances, 
beeame still more oppressed, and pined in a 
dreary and joyless state of existence —Tlow 
different the prospect unfolded in the Bible! 
An ¢ternity of active, intellectual enjoyment, 
of bhss unalloyed, 15 set before the true 
Christian. The gloomy prospects of the Greek 
appear to have had no influence on his cha- 
racter. Throughout the pages of Homer, there 
are no traces of his desiring immortality or 
sighing for Hades. His conduct was far diffe- 
rent. The very heroes seem to shudder at the 
thought of Hades. “ Alas '” exclaimed Achilles, 
as he wept over the dead body of his much-loved 
Patroclus, “even mm Hades there remains & 
ghost, and an image of the dead, but the mind 
has for ever vanished.” Not even Homer could 
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enter into that prt. agen aspires after an 
endless rest: but the child, taught by revelation, 
can rejoice in the pros of salvation through 
Christ, who hath brought life and immortality 


to hi 

7 oe y which the Greeks chiefly hoped 
to obiain the favour of the gods were worship 
and sacrifice. This was the sum of the duty of 
mien to the gods; and it was because due honour 
was paid to him on his altars that Jupiter ex- 
presses his parucular affection for the Trojans, 
and especially Hector. Hymns are said to have 
been grateful tv the gods, but sacrifice alone 
was efficacious, Hence, every meal was accom- 
pamed with a sacrifice and bation The man- 
ner of such sacrifice 18 thus described by Homer 
in the Lhad .— 


“*But mindful of the gods, Achilles went 
To the rich cofferin his shady tent 
There lay on heaps his various garments roll’d, 
And costly furs, and carpets atiff with gold, 
(The presents of the silver-footed damic ) 
From thence he took a bow) of antique frame, 
Wihich never man had atain’d with ruddy wine, 
Nor raised in offerings to the powers divine, 
But Peleus’ sons and Peleus’ aon to none 
Had rawed in offerings but to Jove alone 
This tinged with sulphur, sacred first to fame, 
He purged, and wash'd it in the running stream 
Then cleansed his hands, and fixing, for a space, 
Mis eyes on heaven, hia fcet upon the p'ace 
Of sacritce, the purple draught he pour'd 
Forth in the midst, and thus the god implored ” 


In many of the Greek rites, as mn those of do- 
mestic worship, in the hbations that accompa- 
nied the social meal, in the harvest offerings, 
and an the votive locks which yonths and vir- 
gins frequently dedicated to a guardian deity, 
the prevailing character was syimbolical These 
were probably the earhest forms of worship 
known among them When earthly hings, 
however, were deihed, the efficacy ot sacrifices 
was beheved to d:pend on their value, and ex- 
pensive offerings were presented to these deities 
“ This persuasion,’ says Thirlwall, “was cherished 
by two popular preyudices—by the notion that 
the 8 were capable of envy and jealousy, 
which men nught allay by costly profusion in 
their gifts, and by the view taken of a sacrifice 
as a banquet for the gods, which was the more 
agreeable 1m proportion as it was rich and 
splendid ” 

Such evil notions led to the sacrifice of human 
life. It was supposed that on some, extraordi- 
nary occasions the divine wrath was not to be 
appeased but by the blood of man. This prac- 
tice appears to have been of Ingh antiquity, 
although not expressly mentioned by Homer. 
According to legend, human victuns were occa- 
sionally, and even periodically, offered in some 
temples long anterior to the heroic age, and there 
is no reason to believe that the sentiments of the 
Greeks were altered on this ponnt in the days of 
Homer. He appears strongly to confirm the 
testimony of later writers, that the heroic age 
was stained with the blood of human victims, 
when he informs us that Achilles immolated 
twelve Trojan prisoners at the funeral pile of 
Patroclus, in order to soothe the shade of his 
departed friend :— 
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*¢ His slaughtering hands, yet red with biood, he laid 
On his dead friend's cold breast, and thus he said :—~ 
* All hail, Patroclus! let thy hononurd ghost 
Hear and rejoice on Pluto's gloomy coast, 
Behold' Achilles’ promise is complete , 

The bleody Hector stretch’d before thy feet. 

Lo! to the dogs his carcass I resign, 

And twelse sad victims of the Trojan line, 

Sacred to vengeance, instant shall expire, 

Their lives effused around thy funeral pyre ’” ; 
* LIaD 


The preceding may be termed the ceremomal 
part of the Grecian religion,—the moral was 
more extensive, inasmuch as it included the 
principal offices of life, and the quahties of the 
mind Thus courage 1s represented as acceptable 
to the god of war, and the virtues of charity and 
hospitality as pleasing to the more amuable di- 
vinities Hence the swam Eumeus 1s made to 
say, when Ulysses sought refuge in his cottage,— 


——— “It never was our guise 
To slight the poor, or aught humane despise, 
for Jove unfolds our hospitable door, 
"Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor ” 
Dyeszy 


The submission of subjects to their prince; 
the duty of a prince to preserve the nghts of his 
subjects inviolate, the obedience of children to 
their parents, the respect of the young for the 
aged , and the laws of truth, justice, honour, and 
decency, were inculcated and maintained by the 
authority of religion Even the ordinary trans- 
actions in hfe were consecrated by the Greeks. 
They neither undertook a voyage nor a journey 
without soliciting the aid of their protectors ; and 
the common forms of politeness and the cus- 
tomary observances of civility were defined, ac- 
cording to Homer, by the voice of the gods. 
Thus, Aleimous, king of the Phiacians, did not 
seck to detain Ulysses longer than he pleased, 
lest he should offend the gods, and the same 
feeling 1s observable in the behaviour of Ulysses 
and Telemachus, in the cottage of Eumeus 

Ir Guilhes says, that “the creed of the Greeks, 
thus adorned and enlarged, became a happy an- 
tidote against the resentment, cruelty, and fierce 
spirit of sullen independence, which usually cha- 
ractenize the manners of barbarians ” This 1s not 
borne out by their history. Their laws, sacred 
and profane, often proved feeble barriers against 
their impetuous rage. The vengeance of the 
human heart was ever exhibiting itself in deeds 
of horror. As before related, the death of an 
enemy was not sufficient to satisfy their cruelty. 
They burned with desire to shed his blood, and 
to ex bis mangled remains to indignities, 
said by Homer to be equally abominable in the 
sight of gods and men. In this spirit Achilles 
is represented as addressing Hector on the field 
of battle, thus — 


‘«* Talk not of oaths,’ the dreadful chief replies, 
While anger flash’d from his disdaioful eyes— 
‘ Detested as thou art and ought to be, 
Nor oath, nor t Achilles plights with thee - 
Such pacts as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such ! 8 @s men and furious lions join, 
To such I call the gods' one constaut state 
“as propa, Nrlrnigns and a pbsisn hate 
ot ut rage, and never-ceasing strife, 
Til death extingaush tage, and thought, and life ’” 


During the heroic age there appear to have 
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been priests who devoted themselves exclusively | 
to their vocation. Such were Calchas, Chryses, 
Maro, and Dares; and it may be presumed, that 
whenever a temple or tract of ground was con- 
secrated to a god, a priest was appointed to 
minister to him there These priests, however, 
appear but seldom, and their influence over the 
rest of the ple was evidently mconsiderable 
The nites of worship were not performed by them 
alone. and they were not even required ut their | 
public solemnities Generals and commanders 
offered sacrifices, performed prayers, and ob- 
served the signs or omens which indicated the 
result of an enterpmse In a word, the kings ' 
and generals were at the same time priests. Ex- 
amples of their offering sacrifice are found 
throughout the pages of the Thad and the Odys- 
sey Nestor, for instance, 1s represented as offer- 
ing sacrifice to Minerva im a passage which well 
illustrates the manner of ancient victim-sacrifices 
After describing the adornment of the victim, the 
poet says — 


‘¢ Stratius and Echephron the sictim led, 
The axe wae held by warlike Thrasymed, 
In act to atrike, before him Perseus sivod, 
The vase extending to receive the blood 
The king himaclf initiates to the power, 
Scatters with quivenrg hand the sacred flour, 
And the stream sprinkles from the curling brows 
The hair collected in the fire he throws 
Soon as due vows on cevery part were paid, 
And sacred wheat upon the victim jad, 
Strong ‘Lhrasyvmed discharged the speeding blow 
Fuil on his neck, and cut the nerves in two 


Down sunk the heavy beast * ° 
es * eo e * e 


From earth they rear him, struggling now with death, 

And Nestor » youngest stops the vents: f breath 

The breath for ever flies on all sides round 

Streams the black blood, and smokes upon the ground 

The beast they then divide, and disunite 

The ribs and limbs, observant of the rite 

On these in double cauls involved with art 

The choicest morsels lay from cvery part 

The sacred sage before his altar stands, 

Turne the burnt offering with his holy hands, 

And pours the wine, and bids the flames aspire 

The youths with instruments surround the fire 

The thighs now sacrificed, and entrails drese'd, 

The assistants part, transfix, and broil the rest ” 
Opyssry 


Traces of these ancient regulations, says Hee- 
ren, were preserved for a long time among the 
Greeks. The second archon, at Athens, who 
presided at the public ceremonies of worship, was 
called the king, because he had to prepare the 
sacred rites, which were formerly regulated by 
the kings. Still the sacerdotal character seems 
to have been merely incidental to the public sta- 
tion of the Homeric heroes. They were not 
priests in the sense 1n which the term 1s usually 
understood—men devoted to the service of re- 
ligion. In poetical language they might be called 
regal priests, or prestly kings, as Anuus is said 
by Virgil to have been at once “king of men” 
and “ priest of Apollo ,” but this expression 1s not 
definite. It can only be inferred, therefore, that 
kings were priests in a subordinate sense; that 
is, they occasionally engaged in the service of 
the gods. When, however, a temple was erected 
for the tutelary of a tribe, it no doubt often 
happened that the ruling family was invested 
with the charge of it, consequently this would be- 
come an hereditary office, and might frequently 
survive the civil pre-eminence out of which it 


— 
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arose. Stil, such cases were not universal; for 


the regulations respecting pnrests, proposed b 
Plato in his laws, distinctly show that the office 


| of priests should not long be filled by the same 


family ‘Let the election of the priests,” says 
he, “be committed to the god, by referring the 
appointment to lot; those on whom the lot talls 
must submit to an examination. But each pricst- 


_ hood shall be filkd for one year and no longer, 


by the same person, and he who fills 1t may not 
be less than sixty years old. The sume rules 
shall apply to the priestesses.” Homer himself, 
also, mndicates the mode in which such ofhees 
were usually conferred, when he mentions that 
“ Theano was made priestess of Athene by the 
Trojans ” 

The priestly office in itself, says Thirlwall, 
involved no civil exemptions or disabilities, and 
was not thought to unht the person who filled 
it for discharging the duties of ao senator, judge, 
or warrior, either on the ground that these occu- 
pations were displeasing to the gods, or that their 
service claimed the attention of their whole fucul- 
tres In later ages, however, the care of a temple 
often required the continual presence of its 
ministers, who therefore lived in seclusion, 
and apart from the ordimary pursuits of their 
fellow-citizens Even then the Greck priests 
never formed an organized body , and they re- 
muimed in the same State an insulated people, 
without the means or motives for incorporating 
themselves into any kind of Inerarchy — In the 
most palmy days of the Grecian states they ap- 
pear powerless and insignificant, nor are there 
any traces of a party-spirit of ftellow-feeling 
among them, even on occasions wherein they 
might have been expected to have exhibited an 
unity det the ministers permanently attached 
to a temple had interests at stake, and pricst- 
craft, as will be scen hereafter, had as large a 
held in Greece as elsewhere Hence arose, m 
process of time, the invention of legends, the 
fabrication of relics, and other modes of un- 
posture 

The qualifications required for the priesthood 
were as varied as the aspects of religion itself, so 
that they cannot be defined Petsons of both 
sexes and every age were chigible , and the choice 
seems to have been determined by accident or 
eaprice The duties of the priests were very 
hight They had no theological dogmas to ¢x 
pound, nor were they required to deliver moral 
precepts. The repetition of some trifling htur- 
gical form made up the sum of their int Ilectual 
duties , whence Isocrates has ironically observed, 
that “some men deem the kingly ofhice within the 
compass of every one’s ability, as if it were a 
priesthood.” The moral character of priests, how= 
ever, was expected tu be good, for Homer inti- 
mates that the service of the gods required clean 
hands and a pure heart. Even celibacy was, 
sometimes required, but, generally speaking, the 
aged, in whom the passions had subsided, were 
elected to the office. 

Conspicuous among the tenets of the Greeka 
was the belief in oracular powers. The gods 
were supposed to possess a variety of agents and 
vehicles for conveying the secrets of their wig- 
dom to man. Sometimes they were supposed ta 


impart the gift of prophecy as a permanent gift, 
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to some person or family, and sometimes to 
attach to it a certain place, the seat of their 
immediate presence, which is thence termed an 
oracle. The most ancient of these were Dodona 
and Deiphi, the latter of which is described by 
Homer, by the name of Pytho, as renowned and 
wealthy before the Trojan war. The shades of 
the dead were likewise believed to possess the 
power of revealing the future, and there were 
some oracles where they might be consulted 
These appear, however, to have been of more 
modern creation, for Homer’s writings convey 
the idea that the dead interfere no more with the 
affairs of earth The great source of prophetic 
inspiration 1s ascribed to Jupiter, and Apollo was 
eonsidered to be the interpreter of his will and 
the dispenser of his prescience The former 
assumed this prerogative after his supremacy 
over the Olympian family was acknowledged , 
but when or how Apollo became his deputy 1s 
not stated. 

Omens and divination formed other important 
features 1n the creed of the Greeks Every vari- 
ation from the common tenor of hfe was regarded 
as on omen importing a change of events, and it 
was observed with deeper interest when it com- 
eided with a momentous occasion, as, for im- 
stance, the utterance of a word associated with a 
pleasing or unwelcome thought, might suspend 
or determine the issue of a debate in a grave 
assembly. The phenomena of thunder, hght- 
ning, or eclipses, and even the flight of a bird, 
was witnessed with grave concern at a critical 
juncture , and the appearances of a victiin in the 
several stages of a sacrifice were supposed to 1n- 
dicate the mind of the deity to whom it was 
offered, The flight of birds, the changes of the 
atmosphere, and the heavenly bodies, were some- 
times consulted to discover the will of the gods 
Finally, dreams were held to proceed from Ju- 
piter, and the art of interpreting them gave name 
to a separate class of diviners, 

In the later ages divination afforded employ - 
ment for a large class of soothsayers . but acei- 
dental omens are frequently noticed by Homer 
The poet, however, does not seem to have been 
a firm believer in them, for he makes Heetor 
say,—‘“ One omen w the best, to hght for our 
country ” The interpreters of the signs in vie- 
tums, which were sacrificed on the eve of an ex- 
pedition or a battle, or other noted occasions, 
professed to found their predictions on rules dis- 
covered by experience, but their art was never 
reduced to scientilc exactness, as it Was among 
the Tuscans. 

Belief 1n demons, or guardian angels, was 
very prevalent among the Gieecks in the hermec 
age. Hesiod says there were thirty thousand, 
and he conveys the idea that they were the 
spimts of those who died sn the golden age. 

The idea of guardian angels was by no means 
an unworthy one; but perhaps it may have been 
borrowed from tradition, that angels had ap- 
peared to mankind in remote a Scripture 
speaks of such circumstances with reference to 

braham, Lot, Jacob, Baalam, and Manoah, 
and it is not too much to suppose that the fame 
thereof had reached Greece, especially 1f 1t may 
be considered that among the earliest settlers 
there was a colony from Egypt, where much of 
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Hebrew history must have been learned during 
the residence of the sons of Israel in that country. 
That the idea is founded in trath may be ga- 
thered from Seripture. The apostle Paul speaks 
of angels as “munistering spirits, sent forth to 
minister unto the heirs of salvation ” a cheering 
truth for the Chrisan as he passes onward to 
his eternal rest. 

With the Greeks, however, the sentiments 
conctrning guardian angels were very debased. 
They are represented as always active, and 
sometimes beneficent, but very frequently wan- 
ton and mischievous, reminding us strongly of 
the faines and goblins of other mythologies. 
The general notion of them comprehended eve 
species of mystcrious supernatural agency whic 
the imagination had not embodied in a distinct 
form Abstract properties and relations were 
converted into daemons, as excellence, singu- 
larity, beauty, and the hke Thus, the people 
of Segesta erected a chapel, and instituted sacri- 
fices at the grave of a slain enemy, on account of 
his extraordinary beauty It was under this 
feeling that the Greeks became so proverbially 
lavish of heroic honours. Everything in nature 
or man which excited admiration or wonder 
acquired such intense influence as to lead them 
into idolatry. 

This feeling belongs rather to the later than to 

the heroic ages In the days of [fomer, idolatry 
does not appear to have been known 1n Greece ; 
and even temples, notwithstanding those of Mi- 
nerva at Athens, and Apollo at Delphi, seem to 
have been of some standing, were not common. 
Sucrifices were performed on altars raised 12 the 
open air, and prayers were addressed to deities 
unseen Thus Nestor sacrificed to Neptune on 
the sea-shore, and to Minerva before the portico 
of his palace, and although Homer mentions the 
fanes of Apollo at Delp, and Minerva at 
Athens, it 18 in terms that favour the supposi- 
thon that they were uncovercd, lke the venerable 
remains at Stonehenge The great objects of 
worship appear to have been Jupiter, Neptune, 
Apollo, and Mimerva, which Anstotle says were, 
together with Fate, originally but different names 
for Ovt Gop, considered with respect to different 
powers, functions, or attributes, as “the divine 
wisdom,” * the god of hght and life,” “ the creator 
and ruler of all things” The mass of Greck 
gods, goddesses, and deified heroes, accumulated 
as ages rolled onward. 

Concerning the influence which religion had 
upon the stutes of Greece, Heeren observes 
* As in Greece the priests never formed a dis- 
tinct order, and still less a caste, religion was 
Never united with the state to the same extent 
as in other countries. It was sometimes sub- 
servient to public policy, but never became its 
slave The dry prosaic religion of the Romans 
could be used or abused to such purposes; but 
that of the Greeks was much too poetical. The 
former seems to have existed only for the sake 
of the state; and the latter, even when 1t was 
useful to the state, appears to have rendered none 
but voluntary services The patricians confined 
the popular religion of Rome within the strict 
limits of a system, but in Greece rebgion pre- 
served its bagi of character.” 
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of the Greeks in the heroic age. Historians have 
been lavish 1n their praises of it and, compared 
with the shominable ceremonies of the Baccha- 
vaha, the dangerous power of oracles, and all the 
wild and wicked inventions of the later penods 
of paganism, 1t 1s comparatively pure, It :ncul- 
cated, at least, morul duties, but still the germ 
of every religious principle and institution after- 
wards established however ev ], 1s visible in it— 
it contains palpable traces of the depraved uund 
of fallen man Every tenet was created by 
fancy, save that one univetsal impression not yet 
lost among mankind, that the actions of men are 
observed, and rewarded or punished by an un- 
seen power. But even this tenet was clothed 
with ideas unworthy of the subject The sublime 
was swallowed up in the ridiculous, for the weah- 
nesses of their deities are rendered more con- 
spicuous than ther majesty Even when they 
reward or punish, it 1s after the manner of men, 
upon momentary impulse. and not from any 
fixed principle of unerring justice. The gods of 
Greece 1n the heroic age were shadowed forth by 
the Greeks themselves. To a close observer 
there appears to have been but very little differ- 
ence between them, and some of Homer's heroes | 
might have challenged a superiority over, or, at | 
least, an equality with them Jupiter, Juno, and | 
Minerva, aie all represented as taking a part in 
the Trojan war = And how trifling 1s the differ- 
ence in their character’ Gods and men alike 
thirsted for human blood 

Opposed to such a system, how transeendently 
glorious 15 the religion of the Bible! God and 
man are there re presented in a becoming relation 
to each other God 18 placed upon his throne of 
Majesty in heaven, and man 15 made to bow he- 
fore his footstool God 19 repiesented as ruling 
all things in heaven and in earth, and man as 
dust and ashes Still he does not exult over 
man’s weahness, nor thirst for vengeance bec use 
of their transgressions. Great, holy, and just 
though he be, yet 1s he still exhibited to man- 
hind as their tender and beneficent Father, who 
16 ever ready and willing to pardon the truly 
penitent, and to adopt him into his family. Love 
is his distinguishing characteristic, an idea which 
the Greeks never entertained of their desties 
Could the founders of the Grecsan religion come 
among us, and Jearn that “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth 1n him should not perish, 
but have everlasting hfe,” it would be a matter 
of astonishment. And yet such 1s the God with 
whom we have to do. May we never despise 


his grace ! 
THE MILITARY. 


The art of war was the principal employment 
of the Greeks in the heroic age, and 10 this 
dreadful occupation they displayed their noblest 
and their worst qualities. In the earliest ages 
they were led to cultivate this art from circuin- 
stances, or aS some historians have termed 1t, 
necessity. Greece was divided into little states, 
the capital of each of which, with the greater 
part of the territory, was generally within a day’s 
march of states which t be enemies, or 
treacherous friends ; whence 1t became usual for 
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every individual able to bear arms to be a sol- 
dier, and for the community to pay constant 
attention to military affairs Hence, in the days 
of Homer the Greeks had improved considerably 
in the military art, and even excelled many bar- 
barous nations who had prided themselves im that 
art for centuries. In this they were aided by their 
religion ; for their occupations, whether of peace 
or war, were under its direct influence 

The Greeks were not acquainted with those 
disciplined evolutions which give harmony and 
concert to numerous bodies of men, and enable 
armics to move with the alacrity of single com- 
batunts. Notwithstanding, Homer's descriptions 
of marches indicate, that there were orders of 
battle formed im ranks and files, and the steadi- 
ness of the soldier, which distinguishes an army 
from a mob, is represented by the poet as per- 
fect. ‘“ The Grecian phalanges,” he says, 
* marched in close order, cach leader directin 
his own band The rest were mute, meomuc 
that one would say there was no voice in the 
multitude Such was the silence with which 
they watched for the word of command from their 
leaders ” 

What the Greeks wanted in skill they sup- 
phed by courage At the word of command 
they rushed impetuously to the attack, and 
closed with the enemy Lach warnor was firmly 
buckled with his antagonist, and they strove for 
the mastery as ifthe fortune of the duy depended 
on ther siugle arm 

The principal weapon of the Greeks was the 
spear, which resembled the Roman pelum, and 
which would often penetrate the firmest shields 
and buchlers, When they missed ther aim, or 
when the stroke proved incflectual, they drew 
their swords, and darted impetuously on their 
foe This mode of combat was common to the 
soldiers and generals, who mingled with those 
whom they commanded, 

Besides the spear and the sword, the Greeks 
had bows, slings, and arrows, intended for the 
practice of distant hostility , but the use of these 
weapons was confined to warriois of inferior 
renown, and those who used them were subject 
to reproach thus Teucer 1s frequently mien 
tioned by Homer as “a vain archer.” 

The defensive armour of the Grecks was re- 
markably complete a bright helmet, adorned 
with plumes, covered the head and face, a frm 
corsiet defended the breast, greaves of brass 
descended to the feet; and an ample shield, 
looscly attached to the shoulders, turned 1m all 
directions, aud opposed resistance to every hos- 
tle assault. It was only the leaders, however, who 
were thus equipped, whence they are often re- 
presented as a host in themselves. They fre- 
quently stood in their chariots of war—for ca- 
valry was still unknown—and fought with each 
other in the space between the armies, and he 
who was victorious spread panic before him, 
since it was easy for him to break through the 
ranks of bis opponents. In the Homeric armies 
no chief was without his chariot, and they were 
generally drawn by two, but sometimes by three 

orses. 

Dr. Gillies well observes, that “ the close, com- 
pact combats of the Greeks were calculated to 
excite the most furious passions of the heart, and 


Metallic fabrics appear to have limited the 
eS ee the heroic ages. 

here is no mention made of painting nor of 
marble statues; buat the metal statues imply a 
knowledge of the art of drawing, for they were 
not mere figures—they possessed ex pression, 

The art of weaving wan carried on ve 
extensively among the Greck women at this 
period, and 1¢ was not deemed an unworthy 
employment for females of the highest rank. 
Homer speaks of the art with reference to the 
females in the court of Alcinous — 


Rome ply the loom,—their busy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fana the grove 
Not more renown'a the men of Sche ria's ine, 
For saling arte and all the naval toll 
Thau works of fomale skid, their women’s pride, 
The flying shuttle through the threads to guide 
Pallas to these her double gift imparts, 
Inventive genius and industriovs arts ” 


The poet also speaks of the “golden distaff ” 
of Helen, and the 


“rich vase, with living sculpture wrought, 
Which heap’d with wool, the beautcous Phy lo proniny " 
DISsSEY 


The cloths of the Greeks were generally of wool 
and lnen, but it 1s not known how far cotton 
was manufactured in Greece in those early 
ages. Mention 18 made by Homer of “ silken 
fleece empurpled by the loom ,” whence it 1» pro- 
bable that articles of silk were made in Greece, 
but still, garments of foreign manufacture, as 
those of Egypt and Sidon, were esteemed the 
most beautiful, and hence were the most highly 
valued. Of the mechanical arts, indeed, weaving 
was the best understood , but this, as well as the 
other employ ments, qualified by the appellation 
of sedentary, were practin;d by the Greeks 
standing upnght, which indicates an imperfect 
state of improvement. 


MUSBANDRY. 


The different branches of agriculture had 
made great progress in the heroic ages , whence 
husbandmen formed a large class in the commu- 
nity. Property in land was universal, which 1s 
discoverable in the pages of Hlomer fiom the 
fact that the boundaries were fixed by measure- 
ment and marked by stones. Homer describes 
the various labours of farming, ploughing both 
with oxen and mules, sowing, reaping, binding 
the sheaves, and treading out the corn by oxen 
on the threshing floor, in the same manner as we 
read of threshing in Scripture. He also men- 
tions the culture of the grape, the cultivation of 
gardens, and the various duties of the husband- 
man. Such subjects are represented on seve- 
ral compartments in the celebrated shield of 
Achilles .— 


| “<A fold deep furrow’d next the god design'd, 
The third time labour'd by the sweatiug hind, 
The shining shares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on evety side, 
Still, as at either end the) wheel around, 
The master meets them with his goblet crown'd, 
The hearty t rewards, renews their toil, 
Then back the crete cleave the soil 
Behind the cheaper, Sect: in roll’d; 
And sable look, though form'd of molten gold. 
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Another field rose high with waving grain, 

With bended sickles stand the train 

Here stretch’d in ranks the levell'd swarths are found, 
Sheaves hesp’d on sheaves here thicken cp the ground. 
With sweeping stroke the mowers strew the lands, 
The gatherers foll w, and collect in bands, 

At last the children. in whose arms are borne 

(Too short to gripe them) the brown sheaves of corn, 
The rustic monarch of the field deser:es 

With silent glee the heaps around him ruse 


Next, ripe In yellow gold, a vineyaré shines, 
Bent with the ponder: us harvest of its vines, 

A deeper dye the dangling clusters show, 

And, curl'd on silver props, in order glow 

A darker metal mix’d intrench d the place, 

And pales of ghittering tin the enclosure grace 
‘Tothis, one pathway, gently winding, leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
(Lair mards and bluonsing youths) that, smiling, bear 
The purple product of the autumnal year 

To these a youth awakes the warbling strings, 
Whose tender say the fate of Linus sings, 

In measured dance behind him move the train, 
Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain 


Tiere herds of oxen march, erect and hold, 

Rear high their horns, and seem to Jow in gold, 
And speed to meadows on whose sounding shores 
A rapid torrent through the rushes roars 

Four golden herdsmen as their guardians stand, 
And nine sour dogs complete the rustic band 
Two hons, rushing from the wood, appear’d, 
And scized a bull, the master of the herd 

Ne rear’d in sain the dogs, the men withstood, 
They tore his ficsh and drank his sable blood 
The dogs (oft cheer’d in vain) desert the prey, 
Drcad the grim terrors, and at distance bay, 


Next this, the eye the art of Vulean leads 

Dec p through fair forests, and a length of meads, 

And stalls, and folds, and scatter'd ficchs between, 
And fieccy flocks that whiten alJ the scene " lLiap 


Allowing for poetic ornament, this extract may 
be considered as exhibiting a picture of rural 
occupations in the heroic ages Although, there- 
fore, war was essentially the gemus of the Greek 
community at this period, yet they were not un- 
nundtul of agriculture. Heeren says, “it may 
be doubted whether the soil was much better 
cultivated im the most flourishing period of 
Greece ,” and if the poet’s desemption of the gar- 
den of Alcinous may serve as a specimen for 
those of Greece, there 18 much truth in the 
observation 


** Close to the gates a spacious garden lies, 
Trom storms defended, and inclement shies 
Four acres was the allotted space of craund, 
Fenced with a green enclosure all around 
Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mould, 
The reddening apple ripens here to gold 
Here the blue fig with luscivus juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal breathes on truits untaught to fail 
Each dropping pear a following pear supplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs arise 
The same mud season gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all the united labours of the year 
Some to unluad the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the biackening clusters ia the sun, 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join, 
The groaning presses foam with floods of wins. 
Here are the vines in early flower d 
Here grapes discolour d on the sunny side, 
And there in autumn’s nchest purple dyed. 
Beds of ail various herbs for ever green, 
In beanteous order terminate the scene.” 

Onysakr. 
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The implements of husbandry among the 
Greeks were very imperfect, notwithstanding the 
great perfection to which agriculture had appa- 
rently arrived. The plough itself was com- 
posed of wood ; but this appears to have arisen 
rather from the scarcity of :ron, than from any 
Jack of mechanical ingenuity Shears for 
shearing sheep were invented in the time of 
Hesiod, before which the fleece waited the season 
of its annual separation by nature. The invention 
of mils was unknown, and the grain underwent 
several tedious operations, in order to prepare it 
for use, 1ts final preparation was by brusing it 
between two large stones. 

Herds and flocks appear to have constituted 
the principal mches of the Greeks in the heroic 
ages. In the scarcity, or probably the non- 
existence of coin, cattle were the usual measure 
of the value of commodities Thus the golden 
armour of Glaucus was valued at a hundred 
oxen, the brazen armour of Diomed, at nine, the 
tripod, the first prize for wrestling at the funeral 
of Patroclus, at twelve, and the female slave 
the second prize, at four The opulence of 
Ulysses, also, 1s represented by the rustic Eu- 
meus, a8 consisting ot herds and flocks. 


Such are the main features of the heroic, or 
Homerie form of society — It at be objected, that 
information drawn fiom the pages of poets can- 
not be relied upon, we answer, in the words of 
an eminent historian. that “ the Homeric world 1s 
not a remon of enchantment, called into exist- 
ence by the wand of a magician, it 18 at once 
poetical and real” The details which the poet 
relates are fucts, and though he may have adorned 
them with the charms of poetic fancy, they yet 
may be rehed upon. His two great works, the 
Ihad and the Odyssey, faithfully represent the 
state of society at that period of which they 
treat, namely, the heroic age. This 1s confirmed 
by the light of historical analogy, etc., which is 
placed im juxtaposition with his sentiments, 
throughout this article. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest confirmation 
of the veracity of Homer may be traced 1n his 
representations of human nature, which remark- 
ably accord with the Scripture statement, that 
2g God made man upright,” but that he has 
“sought out many Inventions.” In the most 

rfect of bis heroes, human depravity 1s traced 
in the most legible characters. The same awful 
state of human nature 1s also discoverable in the 
social institutions, and the moral and religious 
sentiments of the age, which the poet describes. 
Beneath the garniture of poetry, the hydra- 
headed monster sin, everywhere discovers itself 
' Revenge, revellings, murders, deceit, and such 
like, are too frequently the leading characteristics 
of the Greeks, whom the poet has described in 
his captivating verse. Sometimes he has wrapped 
, up vice in silken folds; bat they are of too flimsy 
| a texture wholly to conceal 1ts deformity. 
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CHAPTER IL 
RELIGION OF THE GREEKS 


Ir has been already seen what the rehmon of 
the Greeks was in the heroic age—that, from 
worshipping one God, they descended into the 
depths of idolatry. As time rolled on, difterent 
gods were added to those then worshipped, until 
they became so numerous as to justity the de- 
scription written by the poet Wordsworth .— 


The lively Grecian in a land of hille, 
Rivers and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of aky more variable, 
Could find commodious place for every god, 
Promptly received as prodigdlly brought, 
From the aurrounding countries, at the choice 
Of alladventurera With urcrivall'd akill, 
As nice st observations furnish’d hinte 
For eudionus fancy his quick hand bestow'd 
On flucat operations a tia‘d shape, 
Metal or stune idolatrousls served * 


A deseription of the gods of the Greeks be- 
longs to the page of mythology ° it will be only 
requisite here to describe those features of the 
Greek religion which tended to preserve, in 
common with the national institutions, the band 
by which the states were held together as aona- 
tion = “These features were two fold. religious 
feasts, and oracics, auguries, and divinations. 
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There were many religious feasts celebrated 
in the several states of Greece, especially at 
Athens a description of the three principal: 
the Panathenea, the fcasts of Bacchus and Eleu- 
sis will be sufhcient to enable the reader fully to 
understand the nature of the rest 

The Panutheneca.— This festival was celebrated 
at Athens 1n honour of Minerva, the tutelary 
goddess of that city, to which she gave her name, 
Athené, as well as to the feast. There were the 
greater and the lesser Panathenea, the latter of 
which originated with Theseus when he united 
the several towns of Attica into one city, on 
which occasion the name of the festival was 
altered to that known in history The greater 
Panathenean festival was celebrated every five 
years, but the lesser annually. 

Originally this festival was made up of relgi- 
ous rites and sacrifices, or, in other words, 1n 


| performing homage to the tutelary goddess. 


he Greeks, however, superstitious as they pro- 
verbially were, loved amusement, so that 1m later 
ages their religious rites were universally blended 
with various games. Thus in the feasts of the 
Panathenea, racing. gymnastic combats, and con- 
tests in music and poetry, formed a conspicuous 
feature, as in the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian festivals, These exercises were 
followed by a procession, wherein was carried a 
sail embroidered with gold, on which the actions 
of Pallas against the Titans and giants were 
delineated. The sail was afterwards affixed to a 
vessel, bearing the name of Minerva, and it was 
then conducted from the Ceramiacus to the temple 
of Eleusis by machines which put the oars in 
motion and made the vessel glide along. The 
procession conmsted of persons of all ages and 
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both sexes, who followed each other according 
to their age. The aged carried olive-branches in 
their hands; those in the prime of life were 
armed at all points, and had bucklers and lances, 
and the young men wore vests, with crowns upon 
their heads, and these as they marched along 
sang a hymn in honoer of the goddess. The 
‘women followed in the same manner. Among 
them the aged carried olive-branches, the mid- 
dle-aged carried vessels in their hands for draw- 
ing water; and the young carnmed baskets in 
which were placed the sacred utensils used in the 
ceremony. Interspersed among them were fo- 
reigners, the men among whom carried instru- 
mente used in tillage, and the women. umbrellas 
and seats for the Athenian ladies. The leading 
design of the festival was for the Athenians to 
place themselves under the protection of M:- 
nerva; to pray for prosperity at her hands, and 
to renew their vows of fealty to her in acts of 
worship. 

Some features in the games of the Panathenea 
differed from those performed in the national 
institutions. Thus, in the foot-race each of the 
competitors carried a lighted torch in his hand, 
which he repeatedly exchanged for others as he 

along, without interrupting the race, and 
the first who came to the goal without having 
put out his torch was declared victor. The con- 
queror, whether in the racing, gymnastic, or 
musical contentions, was rewarded with a vessel 
of ol. This prize, simple as 1t was, seems to 
have been warmly contested, especially among 
the musicians and poets, it being deemed high] 
lorious to be declared victor in this contest it 
is said of /Eschylus, that he died of grief because 
the prize was adjudged to Sophocles, a younger 
poet, with whom he on one occasion contended 

The feast of Bacchus.—This feast was held 
on the 20th of the month Boedromion, which 
answers to our October It seems to have been 
of Thracian orngin, but was metamorphosed by 
the fertile fancy of the Greeks, who, giving loose 
to inordinate licentiousness, rendered it one of 
the partes abominable festivals 1n the annals of 

m. 

There were two feasts of Bacchus established 
at Athens, called the greater and the lesser 
feast. The latter were celebrated in the open 
field, about autumn; and were named Lenea, 
from a Greek word, signifying a wine-press. 
The great feasts were usually denominated Dio- 
ayes, from one of the names of Bacchus, to 
whom they were consecrated ; and these were 
solemniszed in the spring, within the city. 

In each of these feasts, games, shows, dramatic 
representations, musical and poetical contests, 
had their place. The feasts lasted several days, 
during which season the whole city was given up 
todrunkenness and licentiousness ; whence Plato, 
speaking of the Bacchanalia, says that he “ had 
seen the whole city of Athens drunk at one time.” 

In the ceremony of the festival, the Baccha- 
nalia, or worshippers of Bacchus, covered them- 
pelves hf i skins .v ve) carried a 

yreus in their hands ; drums, horns, pi 
and other instruments, calculated to make aS eroat 
noise ; and wore their heads wreaths of 
ivy, branches of vine, and other trees sacred to 
Bacchus. Some of the Bacchanalia represented 
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Silenus, some Pan, and others the with 
whom their mythology abounded. of 
them were mounted on asses; while others drag- 
ged goats along for sacrifices, because they 
spoiled the vines <A figure of Iacchus, or Bac- 
chus, was carried from the Ceramiacus to Eleu- 
sis, crowned with myrtle, and having a torch in 
its hand. During the procession they sang & 
hymn in honour of the god, which hymn was 
also called Iacchus, and 1n which tbey often re- 
peated the word Iacche. Before the image the 
“ mystical fan” was carried, which Servius thus 
curiously explains —“ The fan was carried 
in procession before Bacchus, because those 
who were initiated into his mysteries , were 
purified as corn 1s by the use of the fan.” Yet 
the senate, when they were introduced into 
Rome, put a stop to the feasts by banishing their 
votaries, first from Rome, and afterwards from 
Italy From this may be seen what an erro- 
neous idea the Greeks had formed of purity of 
heart None of their religious festivals were 
calculated to elevate the mind, or allay the evil 
passions of human natare_ rather, springing 
from that corrupt source, they were instrumental 
in fostering folly and vice in all the prevaiuing 
forms 

Concerning the story of the birth of Bacchus, 
his mother Scmele’s fatal wish, his imprisonment 
in the thigh of his father Jupiter, and his vari- 
ous adventures, we forbear to enlarge ll this 
emanated from fertile fancy, and was made sub- 
servient to unhallowed ends His very omgin 1s 
surrounded by lcentious ideas, and it can be no 
wonder, therefore, that his rites of worship were 
equally licentious 

The feasts of Eleusis.—In all the varied feasts 
of Pagan antiquity, none are so celebrated as 
those of Ceres Eleusimia. By way of eminence 
they were called “ the mysteries,” they being, 
according to Pausanias, as much above all others 
asthe gods are above mankind. They appear, 
indeed, to have been far superior to other festi- 
vals , for the general purpose and design of the 
institution of these mysteries, as well as the doc- 
trines inculcated, were pregnant with mmportant 
consequences. 

The ongin and institution of these mysteries 
are attributed to Ceres herself, who, 1n the reign 
of Erectheus, coming to Eleusis, a small town of 
Attica, 1n search of her daughter Proserpine, 
whom Pluto had carried away, and finding the 
country afflicted with famine, invented corn for 
the :mhabitants, as a remedy for that evil. But 
her ess did not stop here Greek fable re- 
lates that she instructed the Eleusimans in the 
principles of probity, charity, civility, and hu- 
manity , whence her mysteries were called Ther- 
mophog:a, or “a festival in honour of Ceres,” 
and Jnitza, or “ the mysteries ” 

This story of Ceres afforded an opportanity to 
represent the three particulars about which the 
mysteries were concerned, namely, the rise and 
estabhshment of civil society , the doctrine of a 
fature state of rewards and punishments; and 
the error of ge deine and the principle of the 
pe Thus the legislation of the goddess in 
Sicily and Attica—in both which places she 18 
said to have civilized the savage manners of the 
inhabitants—gave birth to the first; her search 
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for her daughter Proserpine in Hades, to the 
second, and her resentment against the gods for 
their permission of the abduction, or connivance 
at it, te the third. 

To enter largely into these particulars would 
lead into a path foreign to history ; but it may 
be interesting to take a bref view of the two 
branches into which these mysteries were di- 
vided—namely, the lesser and the greater—in 
order to show the reader what they were. 

The lesser mysternes laid the foundation of 
the hidden doctrines, and prepared for the 
greater. Their leading pnnciple was the behef 
of a providence and a future state, and 1ts con- 
sequence on practice, an inducement to a sir- 
tuous life. But, unhappily, the vicious examples 
of their gods were an insuperable obstacle to a 
hfe of purity and hohnes» among the Grevks 
Throughout their whole history they were re- 
presented as possessing hike passions with their 
votaries. Poets and painters alihe held them up 
to the view of mankind as debauchees So also did 
grave philosophers , whence the Greehs gave a 
loose to their appetites, and not only deemed them- 
selves excused by the example, but even drawn 
by a divine impulse of their gods to work wick- 
edness Nay, philosophy taught that it was 
right mankind should, after the example of 
Jupiter, indulge their passions, when they could 
do it decently , and the Ihceentious rites m the 
open worship of their gods confirmed the sad 
und debasing doctrine. Thus Plato forbade 
drinking to excess, unless during the feasts of 
Bacchus, and 1n honour of that god, and Aris- 
totle blamed all lewd and obscene images and 
pictures, except those of the gods, which religion 
had sanctified. 

Sull, when the Pagan philosophers were 
shown by the early Christians that such doc- 
trine did much nuschief to the morals of the 
people, they were invariably answered that these 
things were only taught in the fables of the 
poets, which an initiation into the grcater mys- 
teries would rectify. And there appears to have 
been the semblance of truth in their defence, 
for when any one was initiated into these mys- 
teries, he ascertained that the whole he had been 
taught before was mere delusion! He was 
taught that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, 
Mars, and the long list of licentious deities, were 
but dead mortals—that they had been subject in 
life to the same ions and infirmities with 
themselves, but that, having been benefactors to 
mankind, grateful posterity had deified them, 
and had canonized their vices, indiscreetly, with 
their virtues. Having thus uprooted ail the 
faith of the initiated in the fabulous gods, they 
were bac there was one Supreme Cause of all 
things, who pervaded all things by his virtue, 
and governed all by his power. Still the dis- 
covery of this Supreme Cause was made to be 
consistent with the notion of local tutelary 
deities, who were represented as beings superior 
to men and inferior to God, and as set by him 
over the several parts of his creation. t, 
thesefore, the Aporreta, or “ mystics,” over- 
threw in their reformed theology, as taught in 
the greater Eleusinian mysteries, was the vul- 
gar polytheism—the worship of dead men. 

Sach was the nature of lesser and greater 


mysteries. From the time that the initiated 
received an insight into the latter, he had the 
ttle of apes: by which was meant one 
that sees things as they are. and without dis- 
guise, whereas, before, he was called Mustes, 
which has a contrary signification. And this 
appears to have had a two-fold effect. It not 
only tended to prevent vice, but it excited the 
initiated to acts of heroic virtue, by showing 
them what honours the benefactors of nations 
had acquired by the free exercise of it; it had 
raised them, according to their theology, to the 
rank of tutelary deities. Hence it was that 
princes, statesmen, and leaders of colonies and 
arnues, aspired to be partakers of the greater 
mysteries 

The imitated were taught that they should be 
happier in a future state than all other mortals— 
that while the souls of the profane, or the un- 
initiated, at leaving the body, stuck fast in mire 
and filth, and remaimed im darkness, the souls of 
the imitiated winged their flight to the happy 
islands, and the habitations of the gods. At the 
same time, they were led to believe that this 
consummation was only to be obtained by lead- 
ing a virtuous hfe “The end and design of 
initiation,” says Plato, “18 to restore the soul to 
that state from whence it fell, as from its native 
seat of perfection” Hence it arose that the phi- 
losophers who taught this doctrine contrived 
that everything should tend to show the neces- 
sity of virtue “It is thus,” says Epictetus, 
“that the mysteries become useful, thus we 
seize the true spirit of them, when we begin to 
apprehend that everything was instituted by the 
ancients for mstruction and amendment of hfe.” 

Some of the moral precepts enforced 1n the 
mysteries were, that the initiated should honour 
their parents, offer up fruits to the gods, and 
show mercy to animals. For the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, it was required, in the 
aspirant to the mysteries, that his character 
should be unblemished, and even free from the 
suspicion of notorious crimes Hence it was 
that Nero, after the murder of his mother, when 
he took a journey into Greece in order to be 
present at the Eleusinian mysteries, was deterred 
from the attempt by the consciousness of guilt. 
Hence it was, also, that Marcus Antoninus, when 
he woud purge himself to the world of the 
death of Avidius Cassius, sought and obtained 
mitiation into the Eleusinian mysteries, 1t being 
notorious that none were admitted into them 
who laboured under a just suspicion of heinous 
crimes. 

The aspirants for initiation were obliged, be- 
fore their reception, to purify themselves in the 
lesser mysteries, by bathing in the Ilissus, by 
saying certain prayers, by offering sacrifices, 
and by living in strict continence dunng a 
stated period. That period was employed im 
instructing them in the principles of the doc- 
trine of the great mysteries. When the time 
arrived for their initiation, they were brought 
mmto the temple; and, to inspire the greater 
reverence and terror, the ceremony was 
formed in the might amidst mock supernatural 
scenes devised by art and superstition. These 
nocturnal rites gave birth to many disorders 
which the severe law of silence imposed on the 
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initiated, prevented from becoming public. To 
divulge the secret of initiation zai Geeused the 
greatest crime, as may be gathered from Horace .— 
**To silence due rewards we give, 
And they who mysteries reveal 


Beneath my roof shall never live, 
Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail 


When Jove in anger strikes the biow, 
Ofe with the bed the righteous bleed 

Yet with aure steps, though lame and slow, 
Vengeance o’crtakes the trembling villain’s speed ” 


For divulging the secrets of this feast, Diagoras, 
the Melian, was proscribed, and a price set 
upon his head, and /Eschylus and Alcibiades 
were both disgraced for having spoken too 
freely of them. From the same cause, Pausa- 
mias, after describing some of the ceremonies 
practised in the temple of Eleusis, stops short, 
and declares he cannot proceed because he had 
seen a vision. Well has it been asked, * What 
cannot superstition effect upon the mind of man 
when once his imagination 18 heated ?” 

The president of the ceremony of initiation 
was called ZJierophantes. We wore a peculiar 
garb, aud was not permitted to murry. In con- 
nexion with him, there was one who carried a 
torch, another whose office 1t was to pronounce 
some cabalistic words, and a third who attended 
the altar. One of the principal magistrates of 
the city also attended, 1n order to see thut all the 
ceremonies of the feast were minutely observed. 
He was called the king, and his business was to 
offer prayers and sacrifices. He was attended 
by four inmediate assistants, and had, besides, 
ten other ministers to assist him in the discharge 
of his duty, and particularly im that which per- 
tained to sacrifices. 

The feast of Eleusis was of nine days’ con- 
tinuance It commenced on the fifteenth of the 
month Kedromion, The first three days were 
eceupied im ceremonies and sacrifices. Upon 
the fourth, in the evening, the procession of the 
basket commenced. This was lad upon an 
open chant, or car, drawn by oxen. It was 
followed by Athenian women, all bearing bas- 
kets, in which somethiug was carefully con- 
cealed from the public eye. The deugn of all 
this was to represent the basket into which Pro- 
serpine was said to have put the flowers she was 
ferns when she was borne away by Pluto 

he fifth day was called “the day of the torches,” 
because at nght the initiated ran about with 
them, in inntation of Ceres, who having, as it 1s 
said, lighted a torch at the fire of Mount /Etna, 
wandered about from place to place in search of 
her daughter. The sixth day, which was the most 
celebrated, was called L[acchus, from Bacchus, 
son of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was 
then brought out, crowned with myrtle, and 
holding a torch im his hand. The procession 
vegan at the Ceramuacus, and passing along a 
way called “the sacred way,” leading across a 
oridge over the river Cephissus, 1t continued to 
Eleusis. As the multitade passed on, musical 
instruments were played and hymns were sung 
im honour of the and were accom- 

ied with dancing and other marks of re- 
joicing. The seventh day was solemnized by | 
games and combats, 1n which the 


victor wae sewardad with a measure of berles, { 
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which had reference to the belief that Ceres first 
taught the method of raising, and the use of that 

n. The two last days were employed in 
ceremonies similar to those with which the feast 
commenced, none of which were important or 
remarkable. 

During the celebration of these mysteries the 
initiated were enjoined the greatest sanctity and 
the highest elevation of mind. The same degree 
of purity, also, was required for their future con- 
duct. And, indeed, the mysteries themeel.es 
were supposed to have healing virtue. 
Proclus says that they drew the souls of men 
from a material, sensual, and human hfe, and 
jomed them in communion with the gods. So 
deeply rooted was this error, that the early Chns- 
tians combated it with all the force of argument 
and eloquence, showing 1t to be one of the de- 
lusions by which the arch-enemy of mankind led 
souls to destruction ‘They rested on mutation, 
as many at the present day do on the sacraments 
of religion, for tame and eternity — forgetting that 
no outward rite can cleanse the heart from its 
corruptions 

Under this discipline, and with these promises 
and prospects, the initiated were esteemed the 
only happy amongst mankind. “On us,” says 
Aristophanes, “only does the sun dispense his 
blessings, we only receive pleasure from his 
beams, we who are initiated and perform to- 
wards citizens and strangers all acts of piety 
and justice” The longer any one had been in- 
itiated the more honourable and happy was he 
deemed Not to be imtiated was accounted 1m- 
pious , and however virtuous such persons mig! t 
be, they were suspected by the people. Hence 
it was that the religion of Socrates was suspected ; 
for, like Diogenes, he would uot believe that the 
souls of Agesilaus and Epamimondas, who were 
not imitiated, would wallow in filth and mire, 
whilst the vilest Athenians, because they had 
been maitiated, possessed the most distinguished 
places in the regions of the blessed 

With such advantages held out to them in the 
mysteries, it 16 no wonder that the ever-supersti- 
tious Greeks should im later ages universally 
aspire to initiation Men, women, and children 
rau to be initiated , and they seemed to think the 
rite as necessary as Christians did baptism. Some 
had the same superstitious notion in ats observ- 
ance as many Christians had of baptism—th 
deferred it all the approach of death, and used it 
as a passport to the regions of the blessed. The 
fondness of the Athenians for the mysteries be- 
came so great, that when the public treasury was 
low the magistrates recourse to a tax laid on 
the initiated as a fand to supply the exigencies 
of the state. In the days of Aristogeiton, when 
money was scarce, a law was promulgated which 
ordained that 1n Athens a certain sum should be 
paid for imtiaton. 

It has been recorded that the initiated were 
enjomed to secrecy, and that disgrace. and some- 
tumes death, awaited those who unfolded any 
part of the mysternes. The reasons for this were 
twofold; first, to invite the curiosity of the 
people; and, second, from a necessity of teach- 
ing the initiated some things umproper to be 
communicated to all. Thus, Varro says that 
there were many truths which it was income 
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venient for the state to be generally known, and 
many things, though false, it was expedient the 
people should believe, and that the Greeks, there- 
fore, shut up their mystermes in their sacred en- 
closures. 

Tins latter fact exhibits one of the darkest 
features in the history of the Eleusmian mites 
For if the mysteries were so conducive to virtue 
and happwess, why should they not have been 
made known to all mankind? No state-reasons 
should be taken into account when the matter of 
endless weal or woe 1s concerned. The philoso- 
phers who devised and supported these tenets are 
open to the suspicion of having some sinister 
motives in view. motives which set aside all 
good faith and the notions of philanthropy To 
keep a nation in darkness when a lamp was sup- 
posed to be in their hands by which they could 
guide it to heaven, was more than selfishness— it 
was cruelty and a crime. 

Christians should beware of acting 1n the spirit 
of these pagan philosophers. It 18 the will of 
God that the whole world should be made uc 
quainted with the doctrines of the gospel, and 
he cannot be a true Christian who has not the 
interest of his fellow-sinners at heart “Ifa 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother,” 
8438 the apostle John, “he 15 a har, for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
ean he love God whom he hath not seens” All 
mankind are brethren to the true Christ.an, and 
the divine and imperative command of Christ 1s, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” To use an emphatic figure 
of the apostle Paul, the Almighty might wink at 
the ignorance exhibited an Pagan superstition, 
but a woe 1s denounced upon those Christians 
who use not the talents committed to them for his 
giorv and the salvation of mankind ‘* But cast 
ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness , 
there shal] be weeping and gnashing of teeth ” 

It may be mentioned that during the festival 
of the Eleus man mysteries, it was prohibited, 
under very heavy penalties, to arrest any person, 
or to present a bill of complaint to the judges 
The festival was celebrated every fifth year, and, 
after its establishment, it does not appear to have 
been interrupted except upon one occasion—that 
of the capture of Thebes by Alexander The mjs- 
teries appear to have been of Egyptian origin, 
and the same was performed in that country in 
the days of Alexander, as the following remark- 
able account of them from one of the early Chris- 
tian writers proves. Contrasting the mysternes 
of Greece with those of Egypt, he says —** Of 
the same nature are those things which Alexan- 
der wrote to his mother as revealed by Leo, chief 
inerophant of the Egyptuan mysteries, whereby 
it appeared that not only such as Picus, Faunus, 
ZEneas, Romulus, Hercules, Zsculapius, Bacchus 
the son of Semele, and Castor and Pollux, with 
others of the same rank, had been advanced from 
the condition of mortal men into gods, bat that 
even those deities of the higher order, the greater 
gods of the nation, such as Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, 
Neptune, Vulcan, Vesta, and many others, were 
in trath only deceased mortals. But the priest 
being under great fears and apprebensions while 
he was disclosing this, as conscious that he was 


, betraymg the secrets of the mysteries, begged \ 


“is 


of Alexander, when he found that he intended to 
communicate it to his mother, that he would en- 
jom her to burn the letter as soon as she had 
read it.” At what period the mysteries were in- 
troduced into Greece 1s not certain ,* but they 
were suppressed by Theodosius the Great, as 
were the rest of the solewnities. The 
flmsy web which philosophy had weaved, and 
which was, nevertheless, sufficient to ensnare the 
wise Grechs, was by him demolished without cere- 
mony. The dust of antiquity cov ered it, but he re- 

rded it not. as an instrument of the Almighty, 

¢ reached 1t down and brought it to nought 

Sull, though these mysteries must be looked 
upon as essentially pagan, it cannot but appear 
surprising that, amidst surrounding darkness, 
they should have disclosed so many wholesome 
truths Figuratively speaking, the philosophers, 
or the founders of these mysteries, appear to 
have approached the temple of truth, or, in other 
words, to have ht a taper at the fire of the altar 
of the One True God Dr. Hales may furnish 
the true solution of this problem. Speaking of 
these mysteries, he says, “ They were ultimately 
borrowed from the Jewish feast of tabernacles, 
which wes celebrated precisely at the same sea- 
son, begiamoag on the fifteenth day of the se- 
senth month, corresponding to Bosdromion, and 
lasung a weeh. This was designed to comme- 
morate, with gratitude and thanksgiving, God’s 
bounties of the harvest and vintage, when col- 
Jected and brought home , and was preceded by 
the preparatory rites of purification, and confes- 
sion of sins, on the great day of Atonement, 
which was held on the tenth day of the same 
month” Some of the analogies which = this 
learned writer has drawn between the Jewish 
and Giecian rites are very remarkable, as wall 
be shown by the following particulars - 

1, The gems of the Egyptians and Crecians 
turned the elements of corn and wine, on ac- 
count of their utility to mankind as “ the staff of 
life,” and as “making the heart glad,” into the 
pagan disinitics of Ceres, the goddess of agri- 
culture, and lacchns, the god of the vintage , and 
Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, who was 
stolen by Pluto, the king of Hades, was em- 
blematical of the new grain that springs up again 
after the old, when the seed sown 18 corrupted or 
dies in the earth, figuratively denoting the re- 
surrection of mankind after death,—of the good 
to Elysium, and of the bad to Tartarus. 2 The 
mystic Iacchus was the primitive or patriarchal 
God of the Hebrews, Jah or Zach, strongly aspi- 
rated, and stripped of its Greek termination os, 
This may be ecen from the Clarian oracle—insti- 
tuted before the Trojan war—.in answer to the 
inquiry, “‘ Of the gods, which 1s he to be held, 
who 18 called Jao?’ 

“‘ The initiated are bound to conceal orgies not to be 
inquired into , 
But Le amevise is small understanding and a feeble 
min 
Learn then that Jao is God supreme of all. 


Pluto tn winter, Dis when spring begins; 
The Sun ia summer, in autumn bounteous Jao.” 


* Dr Hales supposes that they were introduced into 
Attica from Egypt about 2c 13899, by Zrectheus, the 
principal founder of the popular religion, along with the 
worship of Neith, the “goddess of wisdom,” st Sais, 
whence Afhené, teverwed, ar read backward, ne tutstary 


goddess of Athens 





i 





All inferior gods, therefore, were ex- 
pounded as the energies or emana- 
tions of the One Supreme God, under different 


names, in the various physical functions of his 


providence. 

3. The third analogy is drawn from the 
“torch bearer,” and “the herald,” who carried 
the “mystical fan of Iacchus.” on the sixth day 
of the festival, to winnow, as it were, the chaff 
from the corn, or the bad from the good, and to 
burn the chaff with his torch. These emblema- 
tical ceremonies were used at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, to which John the Baptist alludes in his 
description of Christ “ Whose fan is in his 
hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner , but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire,” Matt ti 
12 The poets, Homer and Virgil, have given 
popular illustrations of this leading feature of the 
mysteries, in the descents of Ulysses and Eneas 
to Hades, where they saw the good in Elysium, 
the wicked in Tartarus 

4. The fourth analogy 18 drawn from the name 
Semele, which the Grecks, 1n latter ages, gave to 
the fictitious mother of Bacchus. In the festival 
of the wine-press, which corresponded to the 
feast of the wine-press, the torch-bearer cried 
out to the people, Kalette Theon, “Call ye 
upon God,” and they answered, Semele Jacche 
plontodota. As the term Semele nerther ad- 
mits of a grammatical nor an intelligible con- 
struction of this sentence , and, as it is connected 
with the Hebrew Jach, Dr Hales deems that it 
denotes the Hebrew Shemal:, “ Hearken to me,” 
as in Levit. xxvi. 21, ete This would give con- 
sistency to the people’s response, as 1t would read 
thus, “ Hearken to me, © Jah, thou giver of 
wealth.” Not knowing, or forgetting, the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew phrase Shemal:, “ Hearken to 
me,” the Greeks metamorphosed it into a woman, 
Semele, the mother of Bacchus, who was sup- 
posed to have expired at the sht of Jove, ar- 
rayed in all the terrors of his glory, as the people 
trembled at Sinai, thus contradicting their pri- 
mative tradition, that Iacchus was the son of 
Ceres and the brother of Proserpine. This con- 
jecture 18 supported by the fact, that a number 
of Hebrew words and phrases were used in the 
ceremony of the Grecian festival of the wine- 
press, which were unknown to the commen- 
tators. 

5. After the initiated entered the mystic 
temple of Eleusis they washed their hands in 
holy water, in token of purification; and then 
the sacred mysteries were read to them by the 

riest of the altar, out of a book called petroma, 
trea » “a stone,” which was composed of 
two stone tablets joined together, to be their 
future rule of conduct. After this, mimic thun- 
derings and hghtnings, frightful noises and appa- 
ritions, appalled the spectators. This 4 aia to 
have been a pantomime exhibition of the pro- 
mulgation of the Decalogue on Mount Sinai, in 
all its terrors, written afterwards with the fingerof 
God on two stone tablets, the substance of which 
was thus inculcated on the jnitsated. This seems 
to be confirmed by two of the Bacchanalian odes 
of Horace. In these there is evident reference | 
to the delivery of the law on the craggy preci- 
pices of Sinai, and to the plenary inspiration of ' 
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God with his thyrsus, or the rod of Moses, turn- 
ing the course of the river Jordan and the Red 
Sea, ete. Thus, describing the recent 
he bad endured in the temple of Eleusis, he 


“IT saw, let fature times believe, 
The god of wine his lectures give 
Midst rocks far distant was the scene - 
With ears erect the satyrs stood, 
With every goddess of the wood, 
Listening the instructive solemn strain. 


“‘ Give me to sing, by thee Inspired, 
Thy priestesses to madness fired 

Fountains of wine shall pour along, 
And melting from the hollow tree, 
The golden treasures of the bee 

And streams of milk shall fill the song 


‘* Indus and Ganges own thy sway, 
Barbaric seas thy power obe}, 

And o'er the p sthless mountain's height 
(Her head with horrid snakes enroll'd, 
Which harmless writhe their angry fold) 

Thy raptured priestess speeds her fight ” 


6. During the festival, 1t was unlawful to ar- 
rest any person fordebt, or to commence a law- 
suit, under penalty of a thousand drachmas, 
and ladies were not permitted to ride in chariots, 
under penalty of six thousand drachmas. Thrs 
has evident reference to the remission of debts, 
and perfect freedom and equality of rich and 
poor, prescribed by the Levitical law during the 
sabbatical years and jubilees, which began the 
Jewish civic year at the seventh month. 

From all this, 1 seems evident that many of 
the ceremonies practised in the Eleusiman mys- 
teries were gross parodies on those of the He- 
brews in the feast of Tabernacles. And as such 
1s the case, 1t may readily be believed that those 
doctrines taught the imtiated, which are superior 
to pagan imagination, were derived from the 
same source, 

The Almighty occasionally raised up some 
shining lights among the heathen world, who 
kept alive, in their writings and laws, the doc- 
trines of the patriarchal religion. So that St. 
Paul, in his apology before the supreme court of 
Areopagus, could make an appeal to his hearers 
from doctrines which were acknowledged by the 
best and wisest among themselves. 

The apostle thus commenced his defence 
“ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that 1n all things 
ye are too superstitious. For, as I by, 
and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inscription, To THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom 
therefore Je ignorantly worship, Him declare I 
unto you.” Acts xvn. 22, 23. 

In this exordium the apostle refutes the charge 
which had been brought against him by the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers, of being “a setter 
forth of strange gods, because he preached unto 
them Jesus and the resurrection,” by showing, 
even from their own altar, that he introduced no 
strange, but the old established God, whose wor- 
ship they had debased hy the worship of a mul- 
titude of gods, whom their fathers knew not, and 
whose hidden nature, implied in the msecription, 

uired and justified explanation. 

e apostle apa aleeiag 10 the first part of 
his argument, to ex the nature and worship 
of the one true :—“ God that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing that he is 
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and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 

’ as he needed any- 
thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, 
things; and hath made of one blood all 
of to dwell on all the face of the 


This explanation has evident reference to the 
Testament account of the supremacy of 
Jehovah in the creation and dis of mankind, 
as recorded Gen. xi. 1—32, and Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, 
after which he asserts that the d design of 
man’s creation was that he should be a religious 
being .—*“ That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us for 
in him we hve, and move, and have our being, 
as certain also of your own pocts have said, 
For we are also his offspring,” Verses 27, 28. 

The apostle, who was well skilled in Greek 
lore, seems to have borrowed the idea to “feel,” 
or grope after God, from Socrates, who uses it 1n 
& parallel of Plato’s Phedo, wherein he 
censures blindness and stupidity of the phi- 
losophers of his age, for ascmbing to second 
causes the works of the First Cause, and for for- 

ing the Creator and worshipping the creature. 
-he passage reads thus :—“ They are unable to 
distinguish, that it 1s one thing to be the cause of 
the existence of something, and another to be 
that cause without which the other could not be 
a cause atall In this respect, indeed, the many 
seem to me groping as it were in darkness. 
This finely exposes the absurd Cosmogonies of 
the Greeks; some supposing, with Anstotle, 
that the world was uncreated or eternal, others, 
with Epicurus, that it was made by chance, 
while the popular belief was, that they themselves 
sprang from their own soul, thus forgetting their 
Creator, according to primeval tradition. 

The foregoing citations, “ For m him we hve, 
and move, and have our being,” and, “ For we 
are also his offspring,” are derived from two an- 
cient Greek poets, tus and Cleanthus, as 1s 
evident from the following extracts : 


“ From Jove let us begin, of whom we men 
Ought not to be silent for all are full of Jove, 
The ways and haunts of men, the seas and lakes, 
Jove’s bounties everywhere we all enjoy, 


For we also are his offepring ” ARarTvs. 
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then as we are the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Gedhesd is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s de- 
vice.” Then, supposing that his hearers were 
convinced of their folly, he proceeds to explain 
the subjects of his preaching,—* Jesus and the 
resurrection.” “ And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at; but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to t: because he hath a 
pointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in rig sness, by that man whom he 
hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, m that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” Verses 29—31. God was pleased to re- 
gard with pity their gross corruptions in religion 
and morals, and now at length to send his Son 
Jesus, that Divine Teacher so earnestly desired 
by the wisest of their own philosophers, to teach 
the world the nght Soy of God, and to save 
those who trust 1n him. For that some of the 
philosophers among the Greeks had a glimpse of 
the hght about to burst in full splendour upon the 
world, by the coming of the Saviour of mankind, 
1s evident from their writings. Thus, Socrates 
maintained the insufficiency of human reason for 
the discovery of divine truth, and the necessity 
ff some Divine reason or oracle, which Oracle 
he explained to his favourite pupil, Ale:biades, 
to be a person, and even a man. The poct 
Eupohs, also, another pupil of this Grecian sage, 
mbibed the same idea from his master, as is evi- 
dent from his hymn to the Deity, wherein he 
shows that this Oracle, or Divine Teacher, was 
: be associated with the Deity. It reads 
us .- 


‘ Author of being, source of light, 
With unfading beauties bright, 
Fulness, goodness, rolling round 
Thy own fair orb without a bound, 
Whether thee thy suppliants call 
Truth, or Good, or One, or All, 

Ei, or ao, thee we hail, 

Essence that can never fail, 
Grecian or barbaric name, 

Thy stedfast being still the same 


‘‘ Thee, when the morning greets the skics 
With rosy cheeks and humid eyes, 
Thee, when aweet declining day 
Sinks in purple waves away, 

Thee will I sing O parent Jove! 
And teach the world to praise and love. 
* 


‘+ And yet a greater hero far 
(Unless great Socrates could err) 
Shall rise to bless some future day, 
And teach to live, and teach to pray 
Come, ux Know™ Ixstaucror, come ! 
Our leaping hearts shall make thee room : 


“¢ Most of immortals, thou many-named, 
Th hd halt share, 
Gcreningal sy Eeesorar bal Of oveand ns we'eretheente 
vor we are hy cece ag ght hea 2% , * © Father, King, whose heavenly face 
Of puny mortals, was this earth Shines serene on all thy race, 
Do live and creep, is only hke We thy magnificence adore, 
oe ay banda 
Thee I hymn, and ever praise thy power boa art all!” 
Thee the starry worid obeys, revolving round Nor can we want, for t wistsvs , 
Vor thou, with hand invincible, dost wield 
the stake of whlek all ndcare rat pada If these wise Greeks so ardently longed ta 
Cuxaxtacs. receive such a Divine Instructor, how thankful 
ought we to be that he stands and knocks at the 
Having taken this triumphant and unanswer- door of our hearts, waiting to be received; and 
able position, the proceeds to show the how bitter will be our portion if we do not give 
folly and the madness of idolatry :—“ Forasmuch Him a hearty welcome! 
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OF ORACLES, AUGURIES, RTC. 
Ancient history is replete with accounts of 
oracies, anguries, and divinations, 10Ds, 


great and solemn, as well as trifling, are de- 
scribed as having called them into action. No 
‘war was undertaken, no colony settled, etc., with- 
out consulting the gods. And this was not 
peculiar to one nation, but to many. Egypt, 
sy Greece, and Rome, ali had ir 
oracles. 


The question naturally arises, whence did this 
custom become so prevalent? Before the de- 
luge which swept away a guilty world, save 
Noah and hs family, the Almighty was pleased 
to reveal his will to mankind by different me- 
thods, as he has since done to his people. Some- 
times he spake with them face to face, as to 
Abraham ; sometimes he deputed angels to con- 
vey his will to them; while at other times he 
appeared unto them in the visions of the night. 
All this was known to the immediate descend- 
ants of Noah, who had himself been thus spe- 
cially favoured; and accordingly, when they 
were dispersed into different regions they car- 
ried this tradition with them ; and it was every- 
where retained, though it became greatly altered 
and corrupted by the darkness and ignorance of 
superstition. 

e principles upon which the ancients 
founded the necessity of consulting the oracles 
and auguries are well stated by Xenophon. He 
represents that man, of himself, 1s ignorant of 
what is advantageous or pernicious to him ; that 
he 1s neither capable of penetrating the future 
nor comprehending the present; that his great- 
est designs can be frustrated by the slightest 
obstacles; that the Divinity alone, to whom all 
ages are present, can impart a knowledge of the 
future; that no other being has power to facil- 
tate the success of the enterpnses of mankind , 
and that he will enhghten and protect those who 
adore him with affection, invoke him with con- 
stancy and fidelity, and consult him with sin- 
cerity and integrity. It was, doubtless, from some 
mixture of such feelings as these with their own 
vain imaginations that the Greek nation paid so 
much attention to oracles and “lying divina- 
tions.” 

Oracles.—No seomap! ahd gave birth to more 
oracies than Greece. ey abounded on every 
hand ; but it will be only necessary to describe 
the most celebrated. 

most ancient oracle of Greece was at Do- 
dona; and it appears to have been founded by 
Dodon, the son of Javan, or Iaon, or Ion, and the 
grandson of Japheth, or Japetus, who settled 
ach alneateotaory & At that tame their theo- 
logy was pure and their worship ample ; but in 
process of time Based oracle Segchermed : it be- 
came corrupted Egyptian polytheism, and 
with the lascivious rites of the Lingam, or Pri- 

etc., which were likewise celebrated at 


These features of the Dodonean oracle are 
wal deanciked by Hacadatus : — ~ formerly, 
Feed a ene) Prayed to the gods, they sneri- 
of them either name or anrnane; thay ere 
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i with either. They only 
called them theoi, ‘ disposers, because they dis- 
posed and held in order all things and all coun- 
tries. It was not until a long time after, that 
from pt they learned the names of the 
Upon subject they consulted the oracle of 
cpap that time Sony one = Greece— 
whether might, wit priety, adopt those 
names toasts barbarians? The oracle an- 
swered that they might; and from that tinte 
the Pelasgi invoked their gods under distinct 
names, which were transmitted from them to the 
Greeks.” 

After this reference to the pests of Dodona, 
Herodotus proceeds to deliver his sentiments 
coucerning the gods. He says, “ From whence 
each of these gods derived his origin, or whether 
they have been from all eternity, were matters 
unknown till yesterday, or very recently ; for, 
1a my opinion, the first persons who framed a 
theogony or genealogy of the gods, and gave 
them surnames, distinguishing their honours, 
functions, and appropriate forms, were Hesiod 
and Homer; who lived, I beheve, four hundred 
years, and not more, before myself;” about 
B.C. 884. 

It has been shown before, that itis by no means 
certain that Homer and Hesiod framed the theo- 
gony of the Greeks: rather, 1t would appear 
that they first recorded their >(fenculogy m 
tradition. It 1s doubtless true, that the first set- 
tlers worshipped only the patriarchal God, as the 
sole Creator and Disposer of the universe. This 
idea 1s discovered 1n the pages of Sophocles, born 
about B.c. 497, who thus records the true patri- 
archal cosmogony, 8s distinguished from the 
false cosmogony of later ages .— 


hitherto 


** There is One, in truth but One God, 
Who made the heaven and spacious earth, 
And azure waves of sea, and biaste of winds ” 


In consequence of the success of the oracle of 
Dodona, oracles were, in remote ages, attempted 
in various places. This appears to have arisen 
from the fact, that the pretension to the gift of 
prophecy, as a dispensation of the Deity to man, 
was a lucrative occupation ; whenever, therefore, 
means occurred for establishing the belief that 
a deity favoured any particular spot with his 
presence, and would deign there to communicate 
with mortals, priests and soothsayers bused 
pcre in establishing oracles, just as me 

ms ests embrace every opportunity 
eetablishing: ther shrines of saints. From this 
cause many were established, which, like the 
oracle of Olympian Jupiter, succeeded for a time, 
and then passed away. An exception to the 
general rule, however, 1s to be found in the oracle 
of Themis, or Justice, at Delphi, which after- 


Greece. 

Apollo was worshipped at De under the 
same of i a title ateed toon 
serpent which is said to have 
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who deceived the whole world, and says, that he 
made this “ his chief seat.” 

Of the origin and progress of this celebrated 
oracle, so many fables are related that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain what is true. The following 
account seems the most probable. On the south- 
ern side of Mount Parnassus, within the western 
border of Phocis Loeris, and near the 
seaport towns of Crissa and Cirrha, the moun- 
tain crags form a natural amphitheatre, difficult 
of access, and in the midst of which was a deep 
cavern, discharging, from a narrow orifice, a 
vapour that affected the bram of all those who 
came within the sphere of its influence. This 
was first discovered by a goatherd, whoee goats, 
browsing on the brink, were thrown into singu- 
Jar convulsions. This circumstance was made 
known in the neighbourhood, and the superstit1- 
ous ignorance of the age :mmediately attributed 


it to a deity residing in the place. e spot be- 
came an object of intense curiosity. It was said 
to be the oracle of the goddess h, and the 


rude inhabitantg from all the neighbouring parts 
resorted to it for information concerning futurity 
To obtain this, some one among them intoxicated 
himself with the vapour, and then whatever he 
uttered passed for prophecy. The function of 
prophet, however, under these circumstances, 
was dangerous, for many, through the intoxica- 
tion, appear to have fell into the cavern and 
rished. In consequence of this, an assemb! 
of the neighbouring inhabitants was convened, 
and it was then determined that one person alone 
should receive the inspiration, and render the 
responses of the deity, and that the security of 
this person, or prophet, should be provided for 
by a frame placed over the chasm, through which 
the vapour might be safely inhaled. A virgin 
was erred for this office, and she acquired 
the title of Pythia or Pythoness, from the same 
circumstance as the oracle acquired that of Py- 
thian. The importance of the oracle being now 
fally established, a rude temple was built over 
the cavern, and priests were appointed, cere- 
monies prescribed, and sacrifices performed. To 
support these, all those who would consult this 
oracle, must come with offerings 1n their hands ; 
and from this cause the priests became the guard- 
ians and owners of the oracle. 

This appears to have been the turning point 
of the success of the oracle of Delp. Self- 
interest being the ruling motive of the priests, 
whenever their profits failed a change of divini- 
ties took place. Thus, when the fame of the 
goddess to wane, the god N 
tune was associated with her, and after this the 
goddess Themis was said to have succeeded her 
mother Earth in her inheritance. Stull new 1n- 
centives to public curiomty and credulity became 
in the of time necessary, and Apollo was 
brought Gnossus, in Crete, where he had 
been long held in high repute, to preside ovey 
the oracle of Delphi. 

“ Under Apollo, through the skill of his minis- 
ters,” say historians, “the Delphian oracle reco- 
vered and increased its Local cireum- 
stances and the craft of the priests combined to 
establish its celebrity.” 

Delphi being near the centre of Greece was 
now reported to be the centre of the world; and 
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miracles were invented to prove this cireum- 
stance; and it was henceforth deemed the navel 
of the world. About the same time the Pythian 
games were institated, and not long after, athletic 
exercises and chariot races were introduced in 
imitation of the Olympian. Hence Delphi be- 
came a considerable town, and the temple re- 
ceived an accession of celebrity. According to 
the hymn to Apollo, ascri to Homer, the 
temple of the deity was built of stone in that 
early age. Soon it rece:ved increased im- 
portance from the protection which the Amphic- 
tyonic council extended to it. The Donan con- 

uest, however, seems to have been the fortunate 
circumstance that principally spread its fame and 
enlarged its influence. From that period, nothing 
of moment within the states of Greece was un- 
dertaken without first consulting the oracle of 
Delphi In circumstances of doubt, anxiety, and 
distress, Delphi was the refuge! 

Some of the responses of the oracle of Delphi 
appear at first sight extremely remarkable; and 
Dr. Hales adduces them as a prvof that the 
Almighty sometimes interposed, as in the case of 
the Persian war, when the Athenians were fight- 
ing for their religion, laws, and liberty, and when 
the Pythoness after having made a_ terrible 
response, relaxed im her mgour, and uttared 
this — 

* Pallas, iu vain, the fix'’d decree of Jove, 

With much entreaty, and with anxious care, 

Deprecates of adamant almost is my reply 

When all the rest is lont within the bounds 

OF Cecrops’ hilly land, and of Citheera's mount, 

To Pallas atill all-seeing Jove reserves 

A wooden wall, alone impregnable 

Thee, and thy children too, this shall protect 

Stay not, nor wait the approach of horse and foot, 

A mighty army from the continent [of Asia J 

Retire, and turn thy back, the time will come, 

When thou shalt face them yot © Salamis divine, 

The sona of women shalt thou destroy [by sea] 

Whether Ceres shall scatter or collect (by land }” 


Remarkable as this may appear, there is nothing 
but what may be accounted for. The sagactous 
Themustocles 1s said to have interpreted this am- 
biguous oracle thus -—the wooden walls to denote 
their fleet, and that victory was promised to the 
Athenians because of the epithet “ divine,” which, 
otherwise would rather have been styled the un- 
fortunate Salamis. But what says the more 
sagacious Plutarch? That he shrewdly suspected 
the Pythan was indoctrinated by Themustocles, 
on this occasion, to suggest the most advantage- 
ous stand for their scanty fleet, in the narrow 
seas nst the Persian armada. Themistocles 
saw t these narrow seas afforded the only 
chance of a so powerful an enemy, 
and therefore he adopted this plan to revive the 
drooping spirits of his countrymen To ascribe 
such nses as these to the Almighty appears 
to be ous, if not :mpious. ; 

The prophecies appear to have been delivered 
with great caution and judgment. care was 
taken that the event should correspond with the 
prediction. ‘There were only a few days in the 
year on which the god might be 
and these the priests contrived to have variable 
at their discretion. Previous sacrifices, more- 
over, were necessary, and if the victims were 
not favourable no response was given. Thus the 
priests had it always in their power to deny, 
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g convicted of 

abbas Srisepianc ant ange And it was this that 
ised the merit of the Delphian oracle above all 

others in Greece: the priests were more clever 

udicious than the priests of other temples. 

The Pythoness was chosen from among moun- 

tain 

ado 


E 


cottagers. Originally a youn rl was 
but ihecoards was crdain that no 
YY oness should be appointed under fifty years 
age. The office appears to have been very 
far from demrable. Priests, entitled phets, 
led her to the sacred tripod, and held her there 
hrenzy rose to the desired height. To 
secure themselves from the noxious vapours was 
not difficult ; but there are accounts of Pytho- 
nesses expiring almost immediately after they 
had quitted, and even on the tmpod. The 
broken accents which the poor creatures uttered 
in their agonies were collected and arran 
the prophets, or priests, and then prom 
erally in verse, as the answer of the 

erhaps in very few instances were their ravings 
given entire, and if they were 1t may be sus- 
pected that they had been before instructed what 
to utter. The substance might have been given 
them which they were only able from ther 
agonies to deliver in fragments. 

Among the other remarkable oracles of Greece 
were those of Trophonius in Beotia; the Bran- 
chide, in the neighbourhood of Miletus, and 
the oracles of Bacis, Claros, and Amphuaraus 
The mses were given in all these under 
similar circumstances to those given at Delphi. 
All were under the immediate influence of “ the 
father of lies,” who was suffered thus to deceive 
the world For whether the responses 
were dictated by demons, as some suppose, or 
wicked men, they emanated from that grand 
deceiver of mankind,—“the old serpent, the 
devil, and Satan.” Thus the Almghty, show- 
ing the falsehood of the predictions of diviners, 
says of them, by the prophet 

‘7 am the Lord that maketh al] things, 
That stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; 
That spreadeth abroad the earth By myselt P 


rs 
viners mad "—Caagp xliv. 24, 25. 


An@ again, in allusion to the fact that the 
heathen gave their oracles in secret places and 
in the obscurity of caves, he says, by the same 
prophet,— 


9 


“I have ntcato al Pa eeeret in a dark place of the 
* iv. * 
“T have not spoken in seoret from the beginning.” ; 
Chap. xlvili. 16. 


And this difference is made manifest throughout 
the wide range of sacred history. The accounts 
of the lively or divine responses communicated 
to Adam, Gen. iii. 10—20; to the Antediluvians, | 
Gen. vi. 3 ; to Noah, Gen. vi. 7, 18—232, vii. 1—5; 
to Job, xxxiii. 14~—30; to Abraham, xii. | 
1, xv. 1—15, ete. ; to Abimelech, Gen. xx. 3-6 ; | 
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to Rebecca, xxv. 23; to Isanc, Gen. xxvi. 
2—5, 24; to Jacob, Gen. xxviii, 12—17, xxxii. 
1, 2, xxxv. 1—15, etc.; to Gen. xxxi. 
24; to Moses, Exod. iii. 1—22, iv. 1—16, ete.; 
to Balaam, Numb. xxii., xxii. ; to Joshua, Josh. 
v. 18—15; to Gideon, Judges vi. 11—18; to Ma- 
noah and his wife, J Xi. 2—20 ; to Samuel, 
1 Sam. ii. 4—14; to Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. 4—16; 
to Solomon, 1 Kings, iii. 5—14; to Elijah, 
1 Kings, xviii. 1; to Isaiah, Isa. vi. 8—13; to 
Neb nezzar, Dan. iv. 4—27; to Belshazzar, 
Dan. v.; to Daniel, Dan. vii., viii, ix. ; to Christ 
at his baptism, tra and near the 
close of his rewrervae 6 Matt. in. 16,17, xvii. 1—?7 ; 
Luke xxu. 43; to Paul, Acts 1x. 4—19; and to 
John im the Apocalypse,—show that the Al- 
mighty either appeared face to face with man or 
in visions of the night, or communicated his will 
to man through the medium of angels, his min- 
istering spirits. When he communicated his 
will, also, through his servants the prophets, un- 
like the priests of the heathen oracles, they gave 
their divine answers m an egual and calm tone 
of voice, and with holy tranquilliéy and dignity. 
The overthrow of oracles occurred at the 

commencement of the Christian era. Thus 
Strabo, who was contemporary with Christ, says, 
“ Divination and oracles were formerly more in 
estimation among the ancients, but are now held 
in much indifference. wherefore the oracle of 
Ammon, which was formerly esteemed, has 
almost ceased; and the sacred oracle at Delphi 
is neglected, which before was exceedingly 
esteemed.” Plutarch, also, who died a.p. 119, 
writes to the same effect :—“ It 1s needless to in- 
quire here about the cessation of oracles, since 
we see a failure of them all, except one or two; 
the rest being silent or wholly deserted.” Though 
ignorant of the cause of this bape consumma- 
tion, these pagan writers, nevertheless, saw, and 
wondered at the change. So true 1s the word of 
the Most High, and so marvellous are the ways 
of his providence Before Him both the 

and the Christian world must bow in humble 
silence, and confess their ignorance and impo- 
tence. 


It has been seen that in the Homenic age the 
Greeks were firm behevers in accidental omens. 
Thunder, hgh , eclipses, and even the flight 
of a bird at a critical juncture, were observed 
with intense pecan k aaa this, bass bps! 
appearances of a victim in the several stages 
a sacrifice were believed to indicate the mind of 
the déity to whom it was offered. Hence arose 
a system of experimental divination, which, in 
later times, ed employment for a large 
class of soothsayers. A victim was sacrificed on 
great occasions, as the eve of an expedition or 
a battle, for the purpose of ascertaming the 
event by the inspection of its entrails. The in- 
terpreters who observed and explained these 
signs did not usually pretend to inspiration, but 
professed to found predictions or explana- 
tions on rules discovered by experience. And 
eee ee paced ae 
ea ere, 
bodies. All these were i 
deliberate consideration. 
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omens from their chattering, as crows, 
owls, ete.; others, from the direction sn which 
flew, as eagies, vultures, hawks, ete. An 
seen to the right was fortunate ; a raven 
sah ny ps hand was parley ae 
t of an e was supposed to foretell to Tar- 
quinius Priscus that he should obtain the crown ; 
icted also the conquests of Alexander, and 
loss of their domimons to Tarquin the 
proud, and Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 

That such superstitions as these should exercise 
ty and acuteness of philosophers and 
scholars may well excite surprise. It is a re- 
proach to human reason, that it should thus 
regard the absurd reasonings of augurs and 
soothsayers, and espouse with blind devotion 
such ridiculous puenhties. Generals, politicians, 
philosophers, and monarchs, have all become 
slaves to such abenrd imaginations. Even the 
estimable and sage Plutarch relates that he ab- 
stained from eating eggs on account of a dream ! 

Notwithstanding, there are many instances 
on record in which the minds of pagans rose 
superior to this popular and degrading su- 
perstition. Cato maintained that one soothsayer 
could not look at another without laughing, 
Hannibal wondered at the simphicity of Prusias, 
whom he had advised to give battle, upon his 
being diverted from it by the inspection of the 
entrails of a victim, and Cicero, in one of his 
treatises, proved to demonstration, the falsity, 
contraniety, and impossibility of the art of divi- 
nation. 

At the same time, those sages or generals who 
disbelieved the science of augunes maintained 
its utility. Policy taught them to observe its 
most trivial ceremonies, in order to subject the 
munds of the vulgar to themselves, and to recon- 
cile them to their own purpose. They knew 
that superstition was a mighty engine, whereb 
they could impel the minds of the mass to wor 
out their designs, and therefore, though they 
laughed behind the scene, when they stood be- 
fore the people they joined in the absurd cere- 
monies of divination with a grave countenance. 
Even Cicero, 1n the midst of all his cogent argu- 
ments, takes occasion to blame those generals 
who on important conjunctures had contemned 
the ostics, and to maintain that the use of 
them, though in itself an abuse, ought neverthe- 
less to be respected out of regard to religion and 
the prejudices of the people. So wise to work 
evil was the pagan world ! 


F 


CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENTS IN GREECE 
Ir has been seen what forms of government ex- 


isted the Greeks in the heroie ages: in 
this chapter we shall describe those forms which 
prevailed in the later ages among the various 


states which composed the Greek nation. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 


The government of Sparta before the days of 
Lycurgus may be described as a democracy 
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with two hereditary magistrates or kings at its 
head. The first rhetra or laws which estab- 


lished tended to restore the mild moderation of 
the mixed government which distinguished the 
heroic ages. They confirmed the hereditary 
honours, but abolished the despotism of kings; 
they enforced the obedience, but vindicated the 
hberty, of the people. 

The change in the constitution of Sparta ap- 
pears to have been thus brought about. For 
two centuries after the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnesus, history exhibits little else than 
the repeated wars of the Spartans with their 
Argive neighbours These domestic broils, 
however, which were occasioned by the unequal 
division of property, by the frauds and the 
diminished power of the kings, were the origin of 
that constitution to which Sparta was principally 
indebted for her subsequent splendour. It was 
formed at the end of that time, about B. c. 880, 
by Lycurgua, the uncle and guardian of the 
minor king Charilaus, in order to prevent the 
fatal consequences which it was evident to him 
would otherwise occur. 

“The laws of Lycurgus,” says Muller, “ were 
calculated to found on the ruins and wishes of all 
other men, and with the appearance of rude and 
barbarous manners, an heroic character, in which 
the pride of being Lacedamonians was the only 
sentiment.” It 1s probable that he obtained this 
idea from Lyctus, in Crete, where he had family 
connexions, as Minos himeelf received instruction 
from the Egyptians. It is probable, also, that 
a secret association—a powerful instrument of 
revolution—facilitated the change he desired in 
the public opinion A more powerful instru- 
ment in his hands, however, was superstition. 
Before he exercised his authority as a reformer, 
he went to Delphi to procure the sanction of the 
oracle to his institutions, and he received this 
reply —‘ That he was singularly favoured hy 
the gods, himself more god than man, and that 
it should be given him to establish the most ex- 
cellent of all systems of government.” Fortified 
by this authority, Lycurgus proceeded, first, to 
remodel the government of Sparta; secondly, 
to regulate wealth and possessions; and thirdly, 
to reicrm education and manners, The consti- 
tution of Lycurgus thas formed 1s described by 
Thirlwall as a prodigy of hi on which we gaze 
as on an ‘gre ram} 

The rand the Srdinanioes for which Lycur- 
gus procured the sanction of the oracle, directed, 
that assemblies of the people should be held pe- 
riodically in a field near the city, and that the 
magistrate who convened them should have the 
right of proposing measures, and the people 
assembled the power of approving or Salle 
It appears, however, that the assembly 
only express the general will by its vote, and 
that this assembly did not comprise the whole 
people. The license of amending 4 proposition 
was assumed by the assembly; but this was a 

from the principles of the constitation, 
and it was subsequently abolished. The ordi- 
nary business of this assembly appears to have 
been the election of magistrates and priests ; and 
to decide questions of war and peace, and pan] 
necessary concomitants, imposts, treaties, 
such like. Changes in the constitution, aud 
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dispates the succession of the throne, 
were slso decided fy the same authority. 
peop or ages at Sparta, an 
that Lycurgus onl them on the 
authority of the oracle. like manner he sup- 
that there had been a council of elders at 
from time immemorial; although the 
Spartan council, called the or senate, is 
@aid to have been first instituted by Lycurgus. 
There is no ancient anthonty to rest upon in 
this matter; and, although such may have been 
the case, it 1s evident that it was Lycurgus who 
laced the institution of the senate on a firm 


is. 

The senate of Sparta was composed of thirty 
members,—the two kings and twenty-eight no- 
bles. The former possessed an hereditary right 
: ne an the come , but the latter were cee 

e people, without regard to an ca- 
on besides and merit. — 

The mode in which the election of these mem- 
bers of the senate took place breathes a spirit 
of truly primitive simplicity. The candidates, 
who must be sixty years of age, presented them- 
selves in succession to the assembly, and were 
received by their fellow citizens with applause 

or ages to the esteem in which they were 

el These manifestations of feeling were 
noted by umpires shut up in an adjacent room, 
where they could hear the shouts, but not see 
the competitors. He who, in their estimation, 
had been greeted with the loudest applause, was 
elected to the office. 

The senators held office for hfe, no provision 
bemg made for either decrepitude or dotage. 
Their functions were threefuld. deliberative, 
judicial, and executive They prepared measures 
for the decision of the popular assembly , they 
exercised a criminal jurmsdiction, with the power 
of inflicting death or civil degradation, without 
the restraint of written laws, and interposed a 
kind of patriarchal authority to enforce the ob- 
servance of ancient usage and discipline. 

The two k were entitled, as in the heroic 
ages, to be the hereditary presidents of this tri- 
bunal. In council, however, the voice of each 
told for no more than that of the senators. In 
their absence their place seems to have been 
supphed by the senators of the same tribe, and 
it appears probable that the king of the elder 
house possessed the privilege of giving a casting- 
vote. 

The kings of Sparta also presided in a separate 
tribunal, which, before the rise of the ephori, 
seems to have exercised a more extensive civil 
jurisdiction, but was subsequently confined to 
questions of inheritance and legal forms con- 
nected with the patrarchal character of the 


he ephori, which consisted of five annual ma- 
istrates, was instituted in order to prevent the 
Kings from to themselves the whole 
zegislative and execative authority. These magis- 
trates were invested with a temporary power to 
inspect and control the administranon of govern- 


ment, und to maintain the spirit and vigour of 
the established constitution. To them it belonged 


to convoke, prorogue, and dissolve the greater 


mee SSen of the people. Nor was 
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liberty endangered by this limited prerogative 
of the Every month 
solemn oaths with the sca swearing for them- 
selves to observe the laws of Sparta, while 
ephon e to maintain the hereditary 
nours of the Herculean race,—to respect them s 
ministers of religion, obey them as judges in 
peace, and to follow them as leaders in war. 
Like the map, of the heroic ages, the kings of 
Sparta, under the constitution of Lycurgus, were 
the high-priests of the nation, or priests of Jup?- 
ter. likewise the im of 


have had originally the direction of all military 
operations in conjunction with a council of war. 

heir military authority seems to have been 
almost unlimited, especially 1n foreign expedi- 
tions. even at home they were permitted to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of public roads, and 
to appoint officers to protect the interests of 
strangers. 

The honoars attached to the kingly office ex- 
ceeded its power. They were not only ed 
as the first trates, but as persons allied to 
the gods by their heroic descent. They were 
not, however, servilely obeyed, as were the As- 
syrian, Persian, and Parthian monarchs. The 
Spartans revered their monarchs as became free- 
men, without degeneraung into adulation. Hence 
the ensigns of the regal dignity were simple. 
The k of Sparta were not even distinguished 
from their fellow-citizens either by dress or mode 
of living. They were subjected to the laws which 
regulated the diet of the common freemen; but 
the state made provision for their maintenance, 
and for a species of hospitality which they exer 
cised in their capacity of priests. For this pur- 
pose, besides the domains assigned to them 1n the 
provincial districts, they were entitled to pay- 
ments 1n kind, which enabled them to sacrifice to 
the gods and to entertain their friends. 

At every public sacrifice offered by the citi- 
zens the kings of S were of right the most 
honoured guests. o them, also, belonged the 
highest seat in every assembly , and, before the 
instituuon of the ephori, every one rose up at 
their approach. In the camp they were sur- 
rounded by greater state than at home, They 
were guarded by a chosen band of a hundred 
men; at their table the principal officers were 
entertained at the public expense; and to them 
belonged the mght of conducting the general 


Operations of the cam 
Pe of the i of Sparta the 


On the accession 

pubhe joy was expressed by a release of all debts 
due from individuals to the state. On their de- 
cease the royal obsequies were celebrated by a 
ten days’ intermission of business, and by a ge- 
neral mourning, in which the helots and the pro- 
vincials were compelled to take the most active 
part. Thousands of the subject-classa, as well as 
of the helots, attended the funeral, rent the sir 
with their wailings, and proclaimed the virtues 
of the deceased. “ These usages,” as Herodotus 
observes, “have rather an Oriental than a Hellenic 


mepect, and it is not umprobable that they were 
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derived from the East, whence the people of 
Greece originally emi = 
This distribution of power was accompanied 
a division of property. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, however, to ascertain the exact proportion 
rh ie Soren we weet 
in bat it is probable 
that the tendency of Sie astern eee was 
towards a general equality of landed property. It 
is not clear that for this purpose he was obhged 
to remove all ancient wis arks, and to oS ra 
entirely new partition. the contrary, he might 
have found it sufficient to compel the Peale to 
ign a part of their dominions for the support 
of the community; and which might have been 
lands uncultivated, or unlawfully possessed by 
them. 


According to Plutarch, the whole of Laconia 
was distributed by Lycurgus into 39,000 sae 
of which 9,000 were assigned to as many Spartan 
families, and 30,000 to their free subjects. It 
was a question, however, among the ancients, 
whether the 9,000 Spartan parcels were all con- 
tained in Laconia, or included those acquired 
in the subjugation of Messenia. There are two 
accounts on this subject-—according to one, 
6,000 parcels were assigned by Lycurgus him- 
self, and 3,000 were added by kmg Polydorus at 
the end of the first Messeman war; according to 
the other, the original number was 4,500, which 
was doubled by the conquests of Polydorus. The 
latter opinion seems to be confirmed by the plan 
of the unfortunate Agis, who proposed to divide 
the Spartan territory into 9,000 allotments, while 
he assigned 15,000 to the rural population of 
Laconia. Anstotle also says of the Spartan ter- 
ritory in Laconia, that it was capable of main- 
taining 3,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry. All 
this would tend to disprove that the land was 
orginally divided into 39,000 parcels, as Plutarch 
intimates. 


According to Aristotle, the greater part of 
Laconia was occupied by the Spartans; and 
Isocrates observes that their share was the most 
fertile and valuable. This appears to be correct, 
if we may judge from the vast population which 
it supported. At the battle of Platea each Spar- 
tan was attended by seven helots, and it 1s said 
that at this period the helots were as three to 
one to the free Laconians. Besides, the whole of 
the land was not in private hands. The. state 

sed considerable domains, and another por- 
tion was set aside for the service of the numerous 
temples, in the sacrifices of which a large por- 
tion of the fruits of the earth was consumed. 

The design of this agrarian law seems to have 
been to introduce an equality in the manner of 
life among the Spartans, and to destroy the seeds 
of luxury. But 1t does not appear to have been 
deemed sufficient to effect this. The accumula- 
called invisible property, 

ht enable the rich to 
command the services of the poor, and, accord- 
ing to the esther ashe phere earth eal 
tions, encourage pursuits of debilitating p 
sure. Hence it was that Lycurgus forbade the 
use of gold and silver, and made pieces of vitri- 
fied iron the current specie. . 

Some suthors say that gold and silver had 
Jong been the ordinary measure of exchange in 


Sparta ; and tradition relates that there was a 
great accumulation of the precious metals in the 

ds of individuals. If such was the case, the 
restriction must have been introduced later than 
the days of Eycorgee for it seems probable that 
the coimage of silver money was unknown to 
the Greeks for more than a century after; and 

d, down to the Persian wars, was 80 rare as to 

out of the reach of a Spartan. Many accounts 
are given of the introduction of coined money 
into Greece; but it seems most likely that the 
Greeks received the art from Lydia, where, as 
Herodotus informs us, gold and silver were first 
coined. It is well known that Lydia abounded 
in gold, and that the most flourishing Greek co- 
lonies were situated on the Lydian coast. 

At whatever time, however, this restriction 
was introduced into Greece, it would seem that 
it only apphed to private Spartans. For the 
provincials, who were often engaged in com- 
merce, gold and silver must have been indispen- 
sable; and 1t cannot be supposed that the legis- 
lator 1m any such restriction on the state 
itself. The kings, indeed, the privi- 
lege, in Jater ages, of amassing wealth ; but this 
may have resulted from subsequent changes in 
the commonwealth. 

The prohibition, doubtless, contributed to pre- 
serve their simplicity. At the same time it was 
attended with a consequence frequently injunous 
to the public interests. It 1s in the nature of 
man to long for objects placed beyond his reach ; 
and it 1s probable that this was the secret origin 
of that venality which distinguishes the Spartan 
character. Avamce was a vice to which a Spar- 
tan was most prone , and moncy, although he 
dittle use for it, a bait which seldom failed of 
corru ng the nobelst patriot in the common- 
wealth. This would appear a paradoxical state- 
ment, if we only regard the proverbial simplicity 
of the Spartan character, but it is nevertheless 
true, and proves that the passion of avarice is 
‘* all-pervading, and co-extensive with human 
depravity.” The sin of covetousness is not pe- 
cular to a few individuals—to the miser who 
would sell his soul for gold—-it pervades the 
universal breast of man, and unless vanquished 
by the influence of religion, 1¢ will vanquish reli- 
gion. Our Saviour knew this of mankind, and 
therefore put these unanswerable questions,“ What 
18 a man profited, 1f he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” Matt. xvi. 26. 

The usefulness and scarcity of iron rendered 1t, 
in early times, an ordinary and convenient mea~ 
sure of, exchange As such it was employed in 
the heroic ages ; though for the most part, where 
Homer s s of barter, it 1s effected im kind. 
It was also used for the same ined ytd in Byzan- 
tium and other Grecian cities, and that for a long 
period. And, indeed, the necessity of cooling It 
in an acid, in order to diminish its worth, indi- 
cates its high value even in the time of Lycur- 

The tradition, also, which relates that 
eather was at one period applied to the same 
purpose, indicates this fact. The restriction, 
therefore, was not so violent a measure as some 
writers unagine. Iron answered the purpose for 


necessaries; and elegancies and re- 
Tecan: tad ao exusionse i Greece daring the 


necessarily repe repens ct 
che votarles of leasure, the slaves of 
1B, the miserable retinue of vanity and 
: — wealth is little coveted “icon - 
ather gratifies vanity, nor promises the means 
nor cinalneiens to the appetite ; whence 
the current e of Sparta became the subject 
of banter and ridicule, when wealth in gold and 
silver, and universal luxury, had spread over the 
rest of Greece.” 
The s, from the earliest ages, were 
distinguis ed from the other Greeks by their 


considered to be the most conspicuous. 
however, for the most only to have reduced 
habit and custom to rule and law. He modified 
and corrected the Spartan manners, and occa- 
sionally introduced some new features; but, in 
the main, the Spartan institutions had their ori- 
gin in the circumstance, that a handful of men 
were placed in the midst of a dense population 
over which they were determined to rule. The 
essential principle of these institutions was, that 
the citizen was born only for the state, that his 
substance, time, strength, faculties, and affec- 
tions might be employed for its welfare and 
glory. his principle, however, was not intro- 

uced by I.ycurgus; he may have embodied it, 
but he found it already in existence; and the 
whole system may be very properly termed “the 
laws of Lycurgus.” 

The former laws of Lycurgus struck at the 
root of laxury’ his third ordinance aimed at the 
destruction of every scattered sced, at the anm- 
hilation of the use of wealth, and at the desire to 
seep more than others. It ordained that all, 

the kings to their meanest subjects, should 
eat at public tables only, at which the stnctest 
moderation and frugality should be observed It 
is said that none of his laws gave so much of- 
fence as this, and that he lost an eye in a tumult 
arising therefrqm ; but the historian gravely in- 
timates that, with the aid of Apollo, he esta- 
blished the measure, and even went beyond :t; 
for the more completely to insure equal » and 
to repress every desire of superfluities, he di- 
that none should refuse to lend whatso- 
ever he was not using ; and that any might take, 
unasked, whatsoever he wanted, g bound 
only to replace it unharmed. Private property 
was, therefore, nearly annihilated by the laws of 
Lycurgus. 
“In thus abolishing distinction of rank,” his- 
torians say, “ Lycurgus sought the elevation of the 
character of his coun en ; to give e Spar- 
which in other states fall to the 
lot of ‘ew; to make the whole ple one 
family, every brother of which should receive a 
liberal education and live in a liberal manner.” 
The whole tenor of the Spartan laws seems to 


tan advan 


have required that ewery 8 should be a 
saga The exercise of mechanical arts, and 
1 OVER 


Cnacanan, «ff thn Gpextem wes that of the state 


| 
urgus 
was forbidden to them ; tie to consider 
t 44 
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alone, and for this he was educated in 
cola their industry 

wants ° 

were vl 

the payment of a stated quantity of the p 
with which their lord was to support his house- 
hold. And this does not appear to have been by 
any means exorbitant; for the average amount 
of the rent was no more than was required for 


z 
j 


Spartan had in the lands assigned to him was very 
limited. Still he lived without labour, which by 
the Spartans was deemed a happy consum- 
mation. 

Having established institutions inst in- 
ternal evils arising from wealth--s0: frequently 
the source of corruption—Lycurgus provided 
against external violence; that 1s, he ordained 
laws tending to make the Spartans, hitherto war- 
hke, a nation of warriors. He began with the 
care of children before the birth, by enacting 
that the mothers should not be engaged in se- 
dentary employments, but should be exercised in 
running, wrestling, and other gymnastic exer- 
cises, etc. As soon as the child was born it was 
examined by persons appointed for the purpose, 
and 1t 1s said that only the vigorous and well- 
formed were preserved—those in whom any 
defect in shape or constitution appeared were 
exposed to perish in a glen of Mount Taygetus! 
That ignorance poet par pass might not corrupt 
what nature had produced excellent, those who 
were deemed worth preservation were deliverad 
to the care of nurses publicly provided, and pro- 
perly instructed in the rearing of infants. 

Here let us pause for a moment. Lycurgus 
has been exalted by historians as one of the 
wisest of mankind, and his laws have been held 
up as a model of perfection. That the lawgiver 
wus wise cannot perhaps be doubted; but his 
wisdom, 1n one feature of his laws, was blended 
with an ignorance and barbarnty unparalleled in 
history. It has not even expediency for a pal- 
1ative, for at that period the Spartan common- 
wealth had not a superabundant population , and 
if it had, they might have been easily dischar 
by the ordinary expedient of colonization. e 
destruction of infants, therefore, was one of the 
thousand evils attendant upon the system of pa- 
ganism ; and it was an evil of no ordinary mag- 
mtude To stretch forth the hand of violence 
against an infant, who should excite affection 
and pity, bespeaks men dead to natural feeling. It 
sets forth, in ew colours, the depth of human 
depravity, and at the same time exalts the mo- 

ity of the Christian religion far above all 
pagan systems. 

At the age of seven years the Spartan boys 
were placed at public schools. no one being per- 
mitted to educate them otherwise than according 
to the mode prescribed by Jaw. The masters 
these schools were always persons of the highest 
consideration, and the schools were the common 

‘sort for those of more advanced age, being en- 
oined thereto by a principle of patmotism which 
took pains to inculcate— that they were 
themselves fathers not of their own 


fifdren only, but of all those of the commone 
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wealth. Acting upon this, they were attentive 
to watch dis belavfour of to young, —_ in 
preserving good order, to promote the acqui- 
sition of the scccei pleasent. 4 that ara tocet 
highly esteemed. Under the superintendent there 
were a number of youths, just past the age of 
twenty, chosen for courage and discretion, who 
exercised a more immediate command over the 
classes into which the boys were divided. The 
leader of each class directed the tasks and sports 
of his pupils, but was held responsible to his 
elders for the mode in which his office was dis- 


The Spartan education was simple in its ob- 
ject. its one t aim was to train men to en- 
counter difficulty and danger, and to obtain rule 
over others. It sought to develope the physical 
rather than the intellectual powers. The body, 
the mind, and the character of a Spartan were 
formed for the defence of himself and his coun- 
try, and all that was foreign to this main end 
was rejected in his education. He was probably 
neither taught to read nor write, and the ele- 
ments of arts and sciences were almost unknown 
to him, but he could run, leap, wrestle, hurl the 
disk or the javelin, and wield other weapons with 
a vigour, agility, and e which no Greek 
could surpass. Huis fortitude was also brought 
into lively action. He was taught to suffer with 
firmness From his earliest infancy his life was 
one contimued trial of patience. Coarse and 
scanty fare, a light dress, a bed of reeds, blows 
exchanged with his companions, aud stripes 1n- 
flicted by his governors, inured him to every 
form of pas and hardshi 

The following test of passive fortitude was 
much extolled by the ancients — Anterior to the 
Dorian conquest human victims were offered in 
Laconia to an image of Artemis, which Orestes 
was said to have brought from Scythia. This 
rite was abolished by Lycurgus, but he substi- 
tuted for it a ferocious contest, in which youths, 
standing on the altar, presented themsclves to 
the la»h, and frequently expired under it with- 
out @ groan, in order to exhibit their hardihood 
and to gain the applause of the multitude. 

Another usage, equally celebrated, tended to 
train the youth of Sparta at once to suffering and 
action hey were compelled, either by the 
cravings of hunger or by the command of their 
master, to go out upon foraging excursions He 
who was successful gained applause with his 
booty; but he who was detected was made to 
smart for the failure. It might seem, indeed, 
that this ce tended to encourage theft, but 
if it did, it was intended as a preparation for the 
hardships of a mil: hfe. It 1s probable that 
the Cryptia was a similar institution to this, but 
this was made subservient to political purposes. 

As the Muses had been made instrumental in 
the execution of his scheme of reformation, so 
Lycargus enlisted their aid 1n his scheme of edu- 
cation. Like the hero of the Ihad, the young 
s was instructed in music and poetry. 

was taught to sing and to play on the flute 
and the lyre; but the strams with which his 
memory was stored, and to which his voice was 
formed, were for the most part martial. It was 
ey cherished the sentiments of a war- 
rior, that the Homeric lays were early welcomed 
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at Sparta, and for the same reason the warlike 
strains of % rtmus were held in honour. It 1 
said of the Grecian Orpheus and Tyrteus that 
their strains could civilhze a multitude, or ani- 
mate an army to victory. 

It is supposed by Thirlwall, that it was for 
promoting presence of mind and promptness of 
decision that the Spartan youth were trained to 
answer all questions propused, with that senten- 
tious brevity which proverbially characterised 
Spartan conversation. This formed a distin- 
Fuishing feature in their system of education 

he lessons, however, most sedulously cultivated 
were those of modesty, obedience, and reverence 
for age and rank. Xenophon observes that the 
gait and look of the Spartan youths breathed 
modesty and reserve. In the presence of their 
elders they were silent as statues, never speaking 
except when ashed a question. The same respect 
was paid by them to the laws; so that they 
shrank from dishonour as the most dreadful of 
evils, and met death calmly when they were 
fighting for those laws. 

When the young Spartan had attained the age 
of twenty, he was released from the dieciphne 
of classes, but was not permitted to appear 
among the men in the assembly till after he was 
thirty. During that period it 18 probable he was 
employed in all military service required within 
the frontier, and in seasons of peace his time 
was principally divided between the exercises of 
the palwstra and the toils of the chase, lest indo- 
lence should unfit him for the dutics of a citizen 
and warnor. These exercises were continued 
until bis sixtieth year, which closed the military 
age, and even then he did not give himself up to 
inactivity If not engaged im the affairs of state, 
which was his usual reward, he found employ- 
ment in the superintendence and direction of the 
young. When all his powers of activity ceased 
he still enjoyed the society of his equals in the 
lesche, a place dedicated to meetings for public 
conversation, where he might talk over the scenes 
of his carly youth 

Thus a martial spirit pervaded the whole sys- 
tem of a Spartan’s education iis city resem- 
bled a camp, and war was the atmosphere which 
he breathed It seemed essential to his existence, 
and when he went to meet his foes he dressed his 
hair and crowned himself for the strife as for a 
feast When he advanced to the mortal struggle, 
he was calm and cheerful as when he entered the 
hsts for a prize at the public games. 

It 18 perhaps to these characteristics of the 
Spartan warnor that the apostle Paul alludes, 
when he exhorts the Christian soldier 1n his 
struggle with his three mortal foes, the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, to “fight manfully,” to 
“endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” and to make a firm “stand” against 
them. By bearing in mind what has been said 
of the Spartan warrior, the Christian may under- 
ra ihe an invincible spirit he should mani- 
est in spiritual straggle. 

The system of 8 tactics well accorded 
with the spirit inculcated by the system of edu- 

e Spartans preserved the same wea- 
and defensive armour that had been ado; ef 


educing only the 
the sword, wluc: php id p Departs SREB Y, 


five bundred and twelve men, subdivided 
four companies, which companies were divided 
by their respective officers. The soldiers were 
attended by artisans and slaves who fur- 
nished them with supplies, and were 
rei beg eg by priests who flattered 
their hopes and animated to valour. A 
body of three hundred cavalry always preceded 
their march ; they encamped in a circular form ; 
employed out-sentries and videttes; and per- 
formed their customary exercises every morning 
and evening. The strength of the Spartan 
army lay in its beavy-armed infantry. and no 
other service was thought equally worthy of the 
free warrior. The name of a horseman was 1n- 
deed one of honour; but, notwithstanding the 
title, they fought on foot, and, if they were 
mounted, used their horses only on a march, or 
in executing the king’s commissions; whence 
their title ap almost nominal. From this 
rinciple the Spartans shrank from the assault of 
ortified places, lest they might fall ingloriously 
by the hands of a woman or child; and hence, 
so, the sea was an element never congenuul to 
the spirit of Spartan warfare. In the latter ser- 
vice the helots were mostly employed, as they 
were 1n the capacity of light troops on land. The 
superiority of the Spartan infantry, says Thrr)- 
wall, depended on a nicely graduated system of 
subordinathon, by means of which the orders of 
the general were rapidly transmitted, and exe- 
cuted with ease and precision. The leader of 
the enomoty, or lower subdivision, was at once 
the organ which communicated the word of com- 
mand to his company, and the pivot of the vari- 
ous movements by which its position was adapted 
to the exigencies of the march or the field The 
romptness with which its evolutions were per- 
ormed and the harmonious combination of the 
movements of the several subdivisions were pro- 
moted  Breaty by the choral dances, more espe- 
cially the Pyrrhic war-dance, in which the Spar- 
tan youths were constantly exercised. 
hen the Spartans resolved to attack an 
enemy, the king usually rose before dawn to 
seek the favour of the gods by prayer and sacri- 
fice. These duties performed, he communicated 
his orders to charge in full line, or in columns, 
according to the nature of the ground and the 
numbers and disposition of the enemy. As they 
approached the enemy, the king again offered up 
sacrifice, the music struck up, and the army ad- 
vanced with a slow and steady pace and with a 
cheerfal countenance. The watchword of each 
was “victory or death ,” or, as the Spartan ma- 
tron is said to have expressed it, her son was to 
aga age shield home, or be brought home upon 
it. To survive the loss of their shield was to 
incur lasting ignominy; and he who had sepa- 
rated his lot from that of his fellow-combatants 
mm the day of battle became a butt for publc 
scorn and insult throughout hfe, which many 
iste willing to escape from by voluntary 


It was one of the maxims of the Spartans to | 
avoid re conflicts with the same enemy; 
and it was a rule with them not to pursue a fly- 
ing foe further than was necessary for securing 
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and to the same principle may be an- 
other injanction peculiar to Spertan warfre 
which enj the slam should not be 
stripped before the end of the battle. When 
they were stri officers were 
ects ud ave he aclinad the 
contested of valour. 


played m the Spartan commonwealth. 

days of their glory they were so 

that they were little elated by saceess. They 
looked upon it as a matter of course that they 


should trample upon their foes; whence even an 
important victory was pag Seana gociy by the 
sacrifice of a cock, and the bearer of the tidings 

chaser no greater reward than a dish of meat 
rom the table of the ephori. 

It 1s not sada how far the a Bl 
slaves amon partans was prescri 
Lycurgus. fe however, he did not define chose 
hateful laws, afterwards so prevalent in the com- 
monwealth, they proceeded from his system. In 
the Grecian states slaves were derived from two 
sources they were either purchased barbarians, 
or descendants of subdued Greeks. All the Sper- 
tan slaves appear to have been of this latter kind. 
The institutions of Lycurgus must necessarily 
have occasioned an alteration in the condition of 
these slaves. Thus, husbandry and mechanical 
arts being assigned to them alone, their conse- 
quence in the state must have been increased ; 
but as private property was nearly annihilated, 
every slave became the property of freemen. In 
proportion, however, as their ipa bari in- 
creased, 1t was thought necessary to look upon 
them with a jealous eye, and thus every helot 
was narrowly watched. This feeling of jealousy 
continued to grow stronger and stronger, until a 
system of cruelty towards them was established 
by law. They were treated not only with uni- 
versal contumely, but the hateful Cryptia put the 
dagger into the hands of the youthful Spartans 
to destroy by stealth all those helots in whom 
any superiority of spirit or genius had been ob- 
served. and thus thousands perished. 

Such were the leading features of the laws of 
Lycurgus—laws which have been lauded with so 
much eloquence by the pens of historians from 
the earliest ages. There is doubtless much pa- 
gan wisdom displayed therein, and they bear the 
stamp of a master genius; but, when tried by 
the laws of the gospel, they not only mnk into 
insignificance, but the mark of shame must be 
branded upon them. These observations apply 
with peculiar foree to the ummodest enactments 
of Lycurgus concerning the education and the 

of the weaker sex. Of these unchaste 
laws we blush to : but compare them with 
the commands of which are pure, (Ps. xix. 
8,) and the digni Ff a excellence of the Chris- 
same pre-eminence appears if we compare 
most admired part of te institutions of Lycurgus 
— of the With the apes 
in his hand Spartan legislator reduced 
commonwealth to a kind of voluntary poverty ; 
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but the Christian leguslator, a simple 
cept, has stimulated thousands ed all ages to deny 
themselves and to follow him—well contented to 
bear his cross in poverty and want. The one 
system was human ; the other, Divine. 

It is said that Lycurgus did not commit any 
of his laws to writing, and even enjoined that 
they should never be inscnbed upon any other 
tablet than that of the mem of his country - 
men. He doubtless perceived their security 
depended, not on stones nor parchment, but upon 
the national feeling; and it was, perhaps, with 
the view of preserving this in its full vigour and 
purity that the citizens were forbidden to travel 
without leave of the magistrates, and that the 
presence of foreigners was discouraged. 

Lycurgus, having established this constitution, 
is said to have summoned an assembly of the 
people and addressed them thus .—* The laws 
which I have founded prove, upon experience, 
good, and will go far towards insuring virtue and 

ppiness to my fellow-countrymen. I have yet 
one thing to which I will not venture to 
do till I have consulted the oracle. For this 
purpose I will go to Delphi, and in the mean- 
time you shall promise not to alter anything be- 
fore my return.” This was agreed to by solemn 
oath; and after Lycurgus had consulted the 
oracle, he sent its response, which was, that the 
constitution of Sparta would insure happiness 
and glory to the state as long as it remained 
entire. He determined never to return he had 
completed what he esteemed sufficient for his 
Infe ; and, agreeably to the doctrine and spirit of 
the age, and to the Stoic pmilosophy of after- 
tames, he submitted to a voluntary exile, or, as 
some assert, a voluntary death. Lycurgus was 
wnfluenced by a conviction that the duration of 
the government which he had established would 
be better secured by the sanctity of an oath, than 
by the mnfluence of his own personal interference. 
This showed at least his sagacity, for the event 
corresponded to his expectations. His constitu- 
tion existed, without any material change, for 
four hundred years, in the midst of the strife 
which rent in pieces the other Grecian states. 
This, however, chiefly arose from the Spartans’ 
success in arms. Formed by education for the 
camp, they, as may be seen 1n the narrative, stood 
for the most part firm against the shocks of the 
various wars in which they were involved, and 
hence their constitution remained undisturbed. 
When at length they were subdued, then the 
whole fabric which Lycurgus had erected passed 
away for ever. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 


The government existing at Athens im its 
paxil 8 was that which is usually called the 
ws of Solon. The main object of his new 
constitution was to abolish the o ive aris- 
tocracy which had existed in A from the 
earliest ages of its civil history. His laws were 


twofold — and fandamental; under 
laws.— ing to this first 
of legisiation, Solon a middle course be- 


tween two extremes. At the time he commenced 
his task the rich tyrannised over the poor, and the 
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poor continually threatened the safety of the 
rich. The rapacity of creditors was unlimited. 
They compelied their debtors to cultivate ther 
lands like beasts of burden, and to transfer to 
them their sons and daughters, whom they 

as slaves to foreign countries. Thus 
oppressed, the popaiece had determined no longer 
to submit to such rigour, and, before the wisdom 
of the lawgiver interposed, they had resolved to 
elect a leader, to exterminate ther oppressors, 
and to establish an equal partition of lands. And 
even when they had chosen Solon to arbitrate 
their differences, the needy desired that all debts 
should be cancelled, and that the lands of the 
rich should be confiscated and divided among 
them. Solon, however, resisted these demands. 
He maintained the ancient division of property, 
and enacted a law for the relief of debtors, not 
so much by cancelling their debts, as by dimi- 
nishing their amount by a rise in the value of 
money , that 1s, he established the rate of interest 
at twelve per cent., and forbade that the debtor 
should become the slave of hs creditor, or be 
compelled to sell his children into servitude. It 
would also seem that those who had sold their 
debtors into slavery were compelled to procure 
their freedom at their own expense, and that the 
debt itselfin such cases was held to be extin- 
guished. Solon, moreover, released the pledged 
lands from their incumbrances and restored them 
to their owners This had a happy effect in 
Attica, as may be gathered from a poem Solon 
afterwards compused, wherein he speaks of the 
humerous citizens whose lands he had discharged 
and whose persons he had emancipated from the 
bonds of hopeless slavery. 

Having effected this great measure, Solon pro- 
ceeded to abolish the statutes of Draco—those 
against murder excepted. These were, in fact, 
not introduced, but retained by Draco, and 
hallowed by time and religion. As a natural 
consequence of this measure, he also published 
an amnesty, which restored those citizens who 
had been deprived of their franchise for lighter 
offences, and recalled those who had been exiled. 
This mdulgence was probably extended to the 
house of Megacles, called the Alcmmonids, as 
well as to the partners of ali and punish- 
ment. The city, being fr from anarchy, 
might be supposed to be no longer endangered 
by their presence, while it was lable to be dis- 
turbed by their machinations so long as they 
remained in exile Their enmity was converted 
into friendship by their restoration. 

Fundamental laws.— These laws had reference 
to the constitution, and to private hte and pri- 
vate rights. 

In ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, 
the slaves were four times more numerous 
the freemen ; and of the latter it may be com- 
pated that little more than one half were entitled 
to any share in the government. 8 rs, and 
all who could not ascertain their Athenian 
descent, were totally excluded from the assembly 
and courts of justice. Solon somewhat modified 


this state affairs. While Be emg 
tended to preserve the pure blood of Athens, he 
admitted to the rank of citizens, 
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ingenious art. They were, however, to he chosen 
ballot, in a foll assembly of six thousand 

Solon divided the spied ag aha four 
according to property :—-The be i 
Ge thane whore eclates yielded a net yearl 
come or rent of five hundred measures * 
or liquid produce. 2. The Equ:tes, whose es- 
tates yielded four fifths of this amount. 3. The 
Zeugita, who had three fifths. And 4. The 
Thetes, whose yearly revenue fell below that of 
the third, and who, according to their name, 
consisted of hired labourers in husbandry. 

All these four classes of citizens were alike 
admitted to vote in the public assembly and in 
the courts of judicature. None but citizens of 
the first three classes, however, could sit ia the 
senate, decide 1n the Areopagus, or hoid any 
other office of state. The institutions of the 
senate and of the Areopagus were established or 
confirmed, in order to secure the vessel of the 
republic from the waves of popular frenzy, which 
might arise from putting so much power into the 
hands of the multitude. 

The senate, or council of four hundred,t 
enjoyed the prerogatives of convoking the popu- 
lar assembly; of examining all matters before 
they were committed to the decision of the 
people; and of making laws by its sole autho- 
rity, which had force during a year Besides 
this general superintendence, the senate were also 
invested with various branches of the executive 

wer. Thus they alone had the power of build- 

ng ships, they equipped fleets and armies, 
seized and confined state criminals, and examined 
and punished offences not expressly forbidden by 
the Judicature. The president of the senate, 
moreover, had the c y of the public archives 
and treasury. 

As the institution of the senate, so the 
foundation of the orphan J is attributed to 
Solon ; but it is certain that Mars’ IIull, whereon 
they sat, had been, from time immemorial, the 
seat ofa highly revered criminal court of justice. 
He made, however, some important changes in 
its constitution which entirely altered its aspect 
in the of history. Hitherto it had been a 
mere tool in the hands of the aristocracy ; but 
Solon rendered it the keystone of his consti- 
tution. 

As Solon constituted it, the Areopagus was 
composed of retired archons; and it remained 
not only the supreme tribunal in capital cases, 
but was likewise charged with the supemp- 
tendence of morals, with the censorship of the 
archons dane a out of office ; = it aes the 
prerogative of amending or rescinding the mea- 
sures that had been approved by the people. 
“ The power of this court,” says Heeren, “ might 
at first have been thought too extensive, had not 


mn, 
in- 


®* These measures exceeded our bushel by six pints 
and a fraction. 


+ Although this council is uniformly attributed to Solon, 
yet he appears only to have changed its constitution 
us the cause of the Alomwmonids was referred to an 
aristocratical tribunal of three hundred persons, which 
proves that similar institutions existed in the earlier 


ae It may a he said that he improved, and 
created it; their numbers, 
as Clisthenes in later ome 
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experience shown the fatal consequences of the 
uction of that power by Pericles.” He adda, 
ne aey Oe ey oan re, gives 
ofa oop eee ee eee 
ican constitutions; bat Solon is not less entitled 
to praise for his endeavours to place the helm of 
government in the hands of the most enlightened 


“Tr fer 1 ‘ of Athens th 
e principal magistrates were the 
nine siekona: The first of these gave his name 
to the year, and presided in the civil courts of 
justice, where a committee of the people, chosen 
from all classes by lot, sat as judges and jury ; 
except where it belonged to the archon and a 
body called assessors, who were appointed by 
suffrage, and acquainted with the forms of law, 
to | pharetblen the form of action, give the ballot, 
and receive and declare the verdict and sentence 
of the court. The archon next in dignity had 
the appellation of king, and presided in causes 
respecting religion and sacred things, which 
formed an important branch of Athenian juris- 
prudence. The third archon in dignity, with 
the generals of the army, who were constituted 
his assessors, presided in military matters. The 
six remainmg archons heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or rather directed the p i 

of the six courts, in which crimmal causes were 
examined and determined. As before the days 
of Solon, these archons were chosen annually; 
and, like all other Athenian magistrates, were, 
at the expiration of their office, accountable to 
the people for their conduct. If they merited 
public approbation and gratitude, they were 
elected as members of the Areopagus. 

Such are the leading features of the constitu- 
tion established by Solon. By it every citizen 
enjoyed the privilege of being judged by his 

ers, and tried by laws to which he had given 
us assent. Although the legislative and judi- 
cial powers were 1n the hands of the people, men 
of wealth and abilty alone were entrusted with 
the administration of government; and this 
tended to give an impuise to industry, and to 
foster frugahty. The citizens, seeing that wealth 
paved the road to power, stretched every nerve 
to become entitled to a share of those honours 
to which persons of estate only could hope to 
attain. Contentment was also engendered there- 
by; for, as the meanest saw that power was 
within his grasp, he sachs not those who had 
already gain proud pre-eminence. 

The laws of Solon were of an extensive na- 
ture: they not only sar ae roger rules of right, 
but of private life. them are discovered 
maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, 
and precepts for agriculture. Todescribe these 
would be explaining those familar principles 
concerning 
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8 0 perce wore B0biey See 
ful and arts. e seems to have desired 
to train iS dias citizens, not only of Athens, 


youth among the Athenians were left to 
i nts and guardians till the 


of eighteen they became masters of their patri- 
monies, and entered upon what may be deemed 
the commencement of their muihtary service. 
ey were sent into the country to keep watch 
and ward in the towns and fortresses on the 
coast and frontier, and to perform any task 
required for the protection of Attica. Thus ser- 
vice lasted two years, at the end of which time 
they were permitted to share the mghts and 
duties of citizens, as regards voting and speak- 
ing in the general assembly. 
ut while the body was trained for military 
exercises, the Atheman lawgiver did not neglect 
the mind. Reading and learning by heart the 
precepts and examples of the poets, made way for 


the more rous studies of eloquence and phi- 
losophy. usic, rt and drawing, seem 
also to have ente into the plan of education 


Conceiving rightly that music 1s calculated to 
calm the passions, soften the manners, and hu- 
manize even barbarous nations, the Greeks in 
general, at a later date, considered music as an 
essential part of education. Socrates learned the 
art at an advanced age; Themustocles, though 
otherwise esteemed, was deemed deficient in po- 
lite era because ze could ei play 
apon lyre; and the great Epaminondas was 
praised for dancing and playing skilfully upon 
the flute. 

This passion for music and the dance led, 
however, to great evils in the state. At first 
they were confined to the feasts and ceremonies 
-of religion and the field of battle; but, in pro- 
ceas of time, they took possession of the stage, 
and were made to admunister to voluptuousness 
and sensual pleasure. 

Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing 
was much fallen from the merit which rendered 
it estimable to the great men of antiquity, ob- 
serves, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind 
of poetry, and a soft effeminate music, which had 
taken place of the ancient poetry and music, 
which noble, majestic, and hea- 
venly in them. He adds, that being made sub- 
servient to voluptuousness and sensuality, it 
exercised, by their aid, a kind of tyrannical 
power on oe eae which had become a public 
school of criminal passions and groes vices. 

The love which the Greeks possessed for the- 
atrical amusements in the later ages seems to 


racter. By it they became enervated, and no 
longer stern sons of liberty as in ancient 
times. It was from this cause, that 
Philip finally over their liberties ; for, 
had they the iotic nentiments of 
their when in vain e 

voured to put the yoke of Persia about their 
necks, it would have been possible for 
him to have over the Greek states. 


Heace the reader may learn how danger 
there is in giving up the heart to sinful amuse- 
ments, — en the Spartan Demaratus was 
asked his opinion of a celebrated singer, he 
replied, “that he seemed to tnfle very well.” 
But this “to trifle” may lead to the most bane- 
ful consequences. A Christian poet writes — 


** With caution taste the sweet Circean oup. 
He that sips often at last drinks it up. 
Habits are soon assumed, but when we atrife 
To strip them off, ‘tis being flay’d alive. 
Call’d to the temple of impure delight, 
He that abetains, and he alone, does right. 
Ifa wish wander that way, it home, 
He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam. 
Kut if you pass the threshold, you are caught— 
Die then—if power Almighty save you not.” 


- Cowrzn 


How many souls have been ruined to all eter- 
nity by our public places of amusement! Re- 
hgion, and even morality, have been undermined 
by them, and the bud of youthful promise wi- 
thered by their influence. How carefully, then, 
should such places of public amusement be 
avoided! for desires once gratified there may 
lead to final and irrevocable run. Many have 
probably conceived a wish to visit them once for 
the sake only of observing their nature, and 
from that ill-conceived wish have dated their 
run. The path of moral turpitude is a down- 
ward course, and he who tukes one step in it 
will be more hkely to proceed onward than to 
retrace that false step. For the pleasures of the 
world have more charms in them for man in a 
state of nature than the pleasures of religion and 
virtue, although there can be no comparison be- 
tween them as to the true delight they bring to 
the soul here, and their final results. he plea- 
sures of the world have “ vanity and vexation of 
spirit ” stamped upon them, but the pleasures of 
religion bring with them solid satisfaction and 
lasting peace. Oh, how little do they know of 
the true measure of enjoyment, who can com- 
pare the delights of a life of godliness with the 
frivolous and transitory pleasures of dissipation 
or the coarse gratifications of sensuality! As 
the reader, therefore, values the happiness of his 
soul both in time and im eternity, let him, like 
Moses, choose “rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season, esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater mches than the treasures 1n Egypt, 
for he had respect unto the recompense of t 
reward.”—Heb. x1. 25, 26. 

Solon made regulations for the government of 
females, the eral objects of which were to 
restrain the lhcense they had ore 
his tame, and which they had often abused to the 
injury of public morals. Officers were appointed 
to enforce the observance of these regulations, 
and they tend to show that the Attic women 
beh far oh being subject cae a jealous 
exclusion w history gen represents. 
While their liberties were abridged, it sppears 

or in- 


to have been in a wholesome manner. 
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than three changes of apparel, and « stated 
quantity of provisions. : 

Solon to have been the first to perceive 
the advantages of the maritime position 
o ttica. ame epaay foundation of the 

ttic navy, i e forty-eight sections, 
called mabcrasieg i000 * Shich the tribes had been 
divided for financial purposes, each with the 
equipment of a galley, as well as with two horse- 
men. He likewise gave active encoura t 
to trades and sisnnieetares, and with this view 
foreigners were invited to settle n Attica, by the 
assurance of ion, and by larger privileges. 
This protection and these privileges, however, 
seem scarcely to have been extended to,them. 
In Athens, as throughout Greece, although fo- 
reigners were permitted to settle, they were still 
distinguished by a broad hne from the citizens. 
They were restrained from acquiring pro in 
land; were compelled to purchase the shel- 
ter they received from the state by the payment 
of an annual sum, in default of which they 
were liable to be sold as slaves: and obliged 
to place themselves under the guardianship of a 
citizen, who was their formal representative in 
the courts of justice. Certain duties, also, which 
these resident aliens were subject to, marked the 
inferiority of their condition. 'Thas, at the Pa- 
nathenaic festival they were oonpae to bear a 
part of the sacred utensils, and their wives and 
daughters waited on the Attic women. But all 
this appears rather to have been an ipnovation of 
a later date, when the value of the civic franchise 
had been increased ; for Solon, as before recorded, 
admitted many to the freedom of the city, and 
placed them, with respect to taxation, on a level 
with the citizens. 

Other laws of Solon related to quarrels, dis- 
sensions, marriages, oemapt & testaments, arts, 
trades, industry, idleness, the rewards at the 
Isthmian and patente games, etc Many of 
these, however, are ill-defined, and in some there 
is a great mixture of light and darkness, know- 
ledge and error. For instance, in his laws con- 
cerning slaves, he recognised the atrocious cruelty 
of allowing evidence to be wrung from them by 
torture, without even the excuse of necessity or 
probable, advantage . for though they might offer 
that evidence freely, it was rejected as worthless, 
anless it came through the medium of the rack. 

It is said by Plutarch, that Solon enacted his 
laws to remain in force for a century only. This 
is disproved by the provisions he made for their 
revision and amendment. They were inscribed 
on wooden tablets arranged in p idal blocks 
turning on an axis, and were kept at first in 
the Acropolis, and akg for more ee 
venient inspection, in the Prytaneum, wh: 
stood below the Acropolis, and near the ra. 

The usurpation of 8, tho it de- 
stroyed for a period the political hiberty of 
Athens, gave stability to most of the laws and 
forms introduced by Solon, whence their estab- 
lishment cannot be ascribed to the measures of 
the pal aNd The eral wise and Lehr 
not provide against contingencies o 
future. Events are ever ing in this world 
which set aarp haman belageaieer ums at 
nought ; these contributed a brief 
season to satablal the laws of Solon, yet, as 
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regards Athens, they were ultimately over 
thrown. : 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ELI&. 


The Eleans were in a degree a secluded 
people. Mostly atarkel 46” rural business and 
rural pleasures, they confined their ambition to the 
privilege allowed them of i ce 
in the splendid assembly of the pal 
from every Grecian state at the Olympian 
tival, and to the ser a in which their character 
was universally held. Their very territories were 
held to be hallowed; and when the armies of 
Greece had occasion to cross any part of them, 
they surrendered their arms on entering, in trust, 
to receive them when they had passed the 
borders. Yet restless spints were amnog ee 
for they often engaged as auxiharies in wars 
of other states, especially in those waged in the 
cause of religion. 

several generations the government of 
Elis was monarchical. Its various cities were 
united under one form of government in the line 
of Oxylus. At length, however, the spint of 
democracy prevailed there as elsewhere. Every 
considerable town claimed imdependency, and 
Pisa and Elis became separate commonw 
under two chiefs, who held the dignity of hel- 
lanodices, and who were the judges in the 
Olympic games. Thus matters continued until 
Pisa was destroyed, through the strife arising 
from this division when the Hellanodices were 
selected by lot from Elean officers. The const- 
tation of Elis was evidently rigidly aristocratical. 
Thus, Amstotle says that the whole namber of 
citizens exercising any political fanction was 
small, and Thucydides confines that number to 
six hundred. e senate was originally com- 
posed of ninety members, who held their office 
for life, but the numbers before the Persian war 
had been arama A reduced to a few. At that 
time the inhabitants of many villages were col- 
lected in the precincts of Elis, and another change 
took place in its constitution, rendenng it more 
democratical. Henceforth the number of the 
Hellanodices corresponded to that of the tribes or 
regions into which the Elean territory was di- 
vided, as were the matrons who presided at the 
games in honour of Heré, in which the Elean 
virgins contended at Olympia. These tribes, or 
regions, appear to have varied in number at dif- 
ferent tumes, which may have arisen from the 
chance of war. At first there appears to have 
been twelve, but there were nine; 
whence also there was a variation in the number 
of the Hellanodices. indeed, speaks of 
nine, in the room of two, who held that office for 
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mated by some accounts of its early history. if 
all, it was, as in Thessaly, by i occasional 
a temporary usurpation. Still the 
Shae Aegbe abolished, until 

r it was retained at 
Orchomenus B.c. Per- 
haps Mitford may be correct when he states that 
Arcadia was early divided into many small states, 
of which some long retained the regal form of 
government; or, to use terms more anal to 
circumstances, they were under the rule of chiefs, 
like the Scottish dlards. Afterwards, it 
would appear that the principal Arcadian citics 
collected on their mdes several villages, and 
established a form of government half aristo- 
cratical and half democratical. Thus five villages 
were united to Mantinea, and nine to both Tegea 
and Herea. The history of these statcs, and 
their pecuhar form of governments, are, how- 
ever, igh ay in deep obscurity, which was 
broken 1n the fourth century Bc. by the founda- 
tion of a new capital. This arses chiefly from 
the country being wholly mountainous, and the 
people mostly herdsmen, whence the towns were 
small, and the manners of the mhabitants rude 
and unpolished. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ACHAIA. 


Acoording to Polybius, the regal dignity in 
Achaia was transmitted 1n the line of Tisamenus 
down to Oxyges, whose sons, affecting despotic 
power, were deposed, and the government was 
changed to a rermonige? & Strabo confirms this 
testimony; but from Pausanias it would seem 
that the utle of king had been held by a number 
of petty chiefs at once, and what they term a 
sas aga aoe have been a hberal form of oh- 


garchy. eir republic was composed of twelve 
cities, namely, Patre, Dyme, Phare, Tritea, 
Leontium, Pellene, um, Bura, Ce- 


rynea, Olenus, and Helice. ese were all 
standing 1n the time of Polybius except the two 
latter, and they were united as a republic until 
after the death of Alexander, when the union 
was dissolved by various contests and dissensions 
raised among them, chiefly through the arts of 
the kings of Macedonia. Of the details of the 
republic, however, nothing 1s known, nor is the 

tion m which the twelve principal cities 
stood to the hamlets, of which each had seven or 
eight in its territory, recorded. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ARGOLIS. 
The government of Argolis 1s said to have 


become blican as early as the death of Cri- 
sus, son Temenus the Heracleid. But this 
does not a to be correct. ern- 


win, ing us dee ps 
wars, ine of erac princes 
ee. have become extinct toward the mid- 


‘The causes which led to the downfall of mo- 
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indeed, to maintain the ascendency which he 
had gained over his Dorian subjects; and the 
royal dignity was little more than a title. From 
this cause, when the ancient hne failed, about 
B.C, 560, ASgon was elected to the throne, with 
limited authority; and finally, there was an en- 
tire change in the form of government. The 
substance of power rested with the Dorian free- 
men, but in what manner it was distributed 
among them is unknown, One thing, however, 
1s certain; Argohs was as unhappy under its 
republican government at home, as it was impo- 
tent abroad. Eventually every hittle town re- 
sisted the Argive dominion. Mycens long as- 
serted independency; Asinea and Nauplia were 
preserved only by the expulsion of the :mha- 
bitants; and Hermuone, zen, Epidaurus, 
Phhus, and Sicyon, members of the state under 
the Heracleid domimion, early separated after 
the abolition of hereditary monarchy, and always 
maintained themselves as self-governed re- 
publics. 

Epidaurus 1s celebrated for its connexion with 
the island of ASgina, over which it long held 
dominion. Towards the end, however, of the 
seventh century B.c., and the beginning of the 
next, this umon was broken, and the Aginetans 
retaliated on the Epidaurians for the degrada- 
tion they had suffered under their rule. About 
the same time Epidaurus became subject to 
a ruler named Procles, who is styled a tyrant, 
and who was allied with Perander, tyrant of 
Corinth. This was, perhaps, the event which 
afforded Aigina the opportumty of shaking off 
the yoke of Epidaurus, although the /ginetans 
appear to have possessed the power of accom- 

hshing this single-handed ; for at that time the 
island was rapidly outgrowing the mother coun- 
try, being strong 1n an enterprising and indus- 
trious population—a a ee enriched by the 
arts of peace, and skilful in the art of war. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CORINTH. 


The descendants of Aletes retained the power 
and title of royalty at Corinth during five gene- 
rations, after winch, according to Pausanias, the 
sceptre passed into another pang called the 
Bacchiads, from Bacchis, the first king of their 
race. Thuis also continued for five generations, 
when Telestes, the last king of this race, having 
been mardered, monarchy was abolished, and in 
its place yearly magistrates were elected from the 
house of Bacchis, with the title of Prytanes. 

Although oligarchies were gen y odious in 
Greece, yet Corinth flourished under the Bac- 
cehiad es. § and Corcyra appear 
to have been subjected to Corinth under their 
administration. But the Bacchiads seem not to 
have been sufficiently carefal to preserve the re- 
spect of their subjects, and where respect is for- 
feited there will be no adequate control. From. 
this cause, about B.c. 660, Cypselus, a man of 


an opulent and ancient family of Zolian nobi- 

lity, overthrew the Bacchiad dynasty, and in hie 

own person restored monarchy, or, as it became 
to phrase it, tyranny. 

ruled Corinth for thirty years; and 

when he died he was Periander 


by ° 
his son, a man famed for his wisdom, and 
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eminent sages of the age in which he lived. The 
administration Perlander is id, by Hera- 


ects. 

gyre incapable of self-command, who 
made himself and others miserable by the :ndul- 
gence of his passions; and as a rapacious, op- 
, and cruel despot in his government. 
accounts cannot be reconciled; but 1t 
appears to be true that his wisdom could not 
vern his temper; for, in a fit of anger or jea- 
ousy, he killed his wife, the ter of Procles ; 
afterwards took a fearful revenge on the persons 
who had instigated him to the deed , and sought 
refuge from remorse in the dark rites of super- 
stition. The latter part of his life was embit- 
tered by the aversion of a favourite son, to whom 
Procles had revealed the secret of his mother's 
death, and by the enmity of noble families, and 
the loss of the affections of his people, induced, 
probably, by the same cause. In order to guard 
against these multiplied foes, he secured his per- 
son by a guard of mercenaries, and strengthened 
his state by alliance or friendship with foreign 
tyrants, and even barbarian monarchs. The force 
he maintained must have been considerable, 
since by various expeditions, among which was 
that against Epidaurus on behalf of Procles, he 
earned the praise of Aristotle for his military 
skill. Through this force he was enabled to 
retain his throne during life. He was suc- 
ceeded by a a gh or a cousin, Psammetichus, 
the son of Gordias, with whose reign, which only 
lasted three years, the dynasty ended, being 

overpowered by Sparta, about 582 B. c. 

This revolution was followed by the establish- 
ment of a more comprehensive oligarchy than 
that of the Bacchiads, the exact constitution of 
which is unknown. It long kept Connth in close 
alliance with Sparta , but the highest period of 
prosperity at Corinth seems to have closed with 
the Cypselid dynasty, which does not speak 
much for the vigour of the new commonwealth. 
The loss of Corcyra, soon after its establishment, 
was a blow from which Corinth never recovered. 


< 
0 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BICYON. 


At what time ro was extinguished at 
Sicyon, and what Php oF government succeeded 
it, is unknown. As, however, there was a class 
of bondsmen, answering to the helots, and dis- 
tinguished by peculiar names derived from their 
occupation, it seems certain that the Dorian sys- 
tem was established there, and that it subsisted 
until an adventurer named ras, or An- 
dreas, overthrew the old aristocracy, and founded 
a dynasty which existed for a gel His 
successors were Myron, Cleisthenes, others 
not mentioned, the most celebrated of whom was 
Cleisthenes. This prince introduced various po- 
litical and religious innovations, the precise na- 
ture of which is now bat imperfectly understood. 
One of the most celebrated was a in the 
names of the Dorian tribes, for which he substi- 
tuted others from the domestic animals, as the 
sow, the ass, and the 3 while a fourth tribe, 
to which he himself 


was distinguished | hard yoke on its neck.” It seems 
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the title of the Archelai, or “the prt ae 
erodotas 


directing 

pursuits. It is very likely that a leading feature 
in the rale of this d J was to oppress the 
Dorians, which led to their overthrow. Aft 
what tume this occurred cannot be stated, bat it 
was probably about the same time that the Cyp- 
selids were overthrown at Corinth, and that it 
was brought about y the intervention of the 
same power—that Sperta. After this, the 
Dorians y recovered their predominance, 
but not so completely as to lord it over the com- 
monalty, as in the earher ages of their rule. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MEGARA. 


Royalty is said to have been abolished at Me- 
para fore the Dorian conquest. According to 
egend, its last king was Hyperion, son of Aga- 
memnuon, who fell by the d of a provoked 
enemy, and another legend seems to indicate that 
the elective magistrates, who took the place of 
kings, bore the title of esymnetes. The Dorians of 
Megara were for some time kept in subjection to 
those of Corinth, and the Megarian peasantry 
were compelled to solemnize the obsequies of the 
Bacchiads with that kind of respect which the 
helots of Sparta were obliged to pay to their 
deceased monarchs. This yoke at length was 
broken, and the Me assisted by the Ar- 
gives, recovered their independence. After this 

e government remained in the hands of the 
Dorian landowners, who became so many petty 
sovereigns, and Megara seems to have flourished 
under their rule. She sent out colonies east and 
west, and was able to carry on war in their de- 
fence. Still the commonalty was oppressed, 
and this led to insurrection and to a change of 
government. islet ergs a bold and ambitious 
man, placed himself at the head of the popular 
cause, and, after commit an outrage on the 
property of the wealthy citizens, was invested 
with supreme authority. This occurred about B.c, 
620; but after a few years he was expelled from 
Megara; whether through the discontent of the 
commonalty, or the efforts of the aristocratical 
party, is not stated. A long period of an- 
archy now ensued ; during which Aristotle sa 
that the M de procured 
banishment of many notable citizens for the 
sake of confiscati ir estates. But this mea- 


that they were enabled to reinstate 

mo and to establish a narrow oligarchy. 

is, provanly coca 600; bat, 

to Theognis, egarian poet, a 

new revolution soon took ste and anarchy 
i i unself, with 


ee ee. Theognis 

the aristocratical party, was stripped of his 
tune, and driven into exile. How deeply he 
his wrongs, his poem betrays. In the 
spirit of a heathen, he longed to drink the 
voles aieh seks biccae of 
usurper t e master 
and “ strike st with the goad, and 


Fe 


F 
gEea 
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however, that Theognis was one of those who 
were averse to all change, salutary or otherwise, 
and that his exile was caused or prolonged by 
this line of conduct. In his nts he speaks 
with abhorrence of the class who, in the good old 
times, had worn the goat-skin as the badge of 
its condition, and had kept aloof from the city, 
but who now were admitted into assemblies 
oa a part in the administration of 
the laws. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BEOTIA. 


As Beotia was conquered by a people who 
had quitted their native land to avoid subjection, 


it seems that royalty was early abolished there. | 


It is probable, indeed, that Xanthus, who 1s call- 
ed sometimes King of the Borotians, and some- 
times of the Thebans, was nothing more than a 
a sa leader. The most sacred functions 
of the Theban kings were transmitted to a ma- 
gistrate, who bore the title of archon, and re- 
sembled in his office the archon king of Athens. 
After the death of Xanthus, who was slain 
about 500 b.c. by the Attic king, Melanthus, the 
constitution of Thebes continued rigidly aristo- 
cratical. About the thirteenth Olympiad, how- 
ever, discontents arose among the ruling caste 
itself from the inequality which had arisen in 
the division of property, and soon after Philo- 
laus, one of the Corinthtan Bacchiads, who re- 
sided at Thebes, was invited to frame a new 
code of laws. A leading feature in this code 


was the prevention of the accumulation of estates, | 


and the establishment of those into which the 
Theban territory was then divided, in the hands 
of their present sors and successors for 
ever. It 18s probable that Philolaus was the 
author of the law which excluded from public 
offices every Theban who had exercised any trade 
within the space of ten years, and that his code 
embraced regulations for the education of the 
higher class of citizens, in which music made an 
essential He seems also to have esta- 
blished a law hy which indigent parents were 
reheved from the support of their offspring, but 
this is not accurately described by ancient his- 
torians. 

Concerning the internal condition of the other 
towns of Bosotia, less 1s known than that of 
Thebes. It may be med, however, that it 
resembled that of Thebes, since at Thespiza it 
is said that every kind of industrious occupation 

a freeman; a spirit which 
doubtless iled throughout Beotia. 

The different Beotian states were united in a 

» which was represented by a con- 

—, of deputies. These met at the festival of 
Pambeotc,* in the temple of the Itontan 
Athené, near Coronea, for religious purposes , 
bat there were other national councils, which 
deliberated on peace and war, of nearly equal an- 
tiquity. It is not mentioned how these councils 


Ge bongs: called Mesiertks re sek in thems: 
: in them, 


the league, called Bosotarchs, 

and commanded the national forces. These Beo- 
® This was a national festival, and d its celebra- 

tion no war was allowed to be carried on it existed, a 

truge wae always object of 


concinded The 
the mesting was the worship of Athens I 


tarchs were, in later times, clected annually, and 
restricted to their term of office. The aaaber 
of them is not known, but the ancient festival of 
the Dedaia,* in which fourteen wooden images 
were carried up to the top of Cithmron, indicates 
that there were originally fourteen Grecian 
states, whence the number of the Beotarchs 
was probably the same. This number was, 
however, afterwards, reduced, and ‘Thebes ap- 
pears then to have had the privilege of sending 
two, one of whom was superior to the others, 
and was probably president in the councils. 


¢3 


THE GOVERNMENT OF EUBGA. 


In the two principal cities af Eubwa, namely, 
| Chaleis and Eretria, an aristocracy of landowners 
long prevailed Both states were wealthy and 
! powerful. This is proved by the great number 
, of colonies which Chaleis sent out, and from the 
; fact that Eretria was mistress of several sslands, 
as Andros, Teos, C‘eos, ctc. Still they became 
rivals, and a tract called the Lelantian plain, 
which contained copper-mines, afforded constant 
occasion for strife. This appears to have been 
, the cause of the downfall of ohgarchy in these 
; states, but how it eccurred ws not known with 
certainty ‘Thucydides says, that “their quarrel 
finally drew all the Grecian states mto war, 
' some states taking the part of Chalcis and some 
1 of Eretria ,” and this may have led to the esta- 
| blishment of democracy, which about the period 
he mentions was certainly introduced into Eubaa 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LOCRIS. 


Very little is known of the institutions of the 
Locrians The use of slaves appears to have 
been unknown to them in early ages, which 
would indicate that they were for the most part 
aristocratical This would seem to be confirmed 

| by Pindar, who speaks—-in the fifth century pc 
—of Opus as being the seat of law and order, 
and as being governed by noble famuiligs—of 
which a hundred were more distinguished than 
; the rest, perhaps by political aidan a who 
claimed descent from its ancient kings. 





“ To princely Opus now the silver lyre 
Awake, and chant her son's athletic worth 
Opus, where Themis, with her daughter, reigns, 
Divine Eunomia Mindful of his birth, 
| He decks the capital of Locrias’ plains 
With every flowcr on Alpheus’ brink that grows, 
And every blooming wreath Castalla’s citque bestows.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF PHOCIS. 


The territory of Phocis, though neither exten- 
sive nor fertile, was divided between twenty and 
thirty commonwealths, which were united, like 
the Achreans and Beotians, by councils. Delphi, 
however, disclaimed all connexion with the P 
cian states, and had a government peculiar to 
itself. This government was purely aristocrati- 
cal, and it was 1n the hands of those who had the 


® This was a festival celebrated in honour of Here, in 
brance of the reconciliation between her and ber 
husband, Zevs. Pausanias was told that if was celebrated 
every seventh year, but he believes it took place at 
shorter intervals. T 
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management of the temple, from the revenues of | seems to have been chosen from the commonalty, 


which the citizens were chiefly supported. In | 


early times the chief magistrate of Delpiu bore ; site factions; but being 


the title of king, but it was afterwards changed 
to that of prytanis- a council of five, however, 
who held their offices for life, and who were 
chosen from families which traced their origin 
to Deneshion, conducted the affairs of the oracle, 
under a name peculhar to themselves, and which 
marked their sanctity 


THE GOVFRNMENT OF THESSALY. 


Thessaly, for some time after its conquest, 
appears to have been governed by Heracleid 
princes Under one of these, Aleuas, 1¢ was 
divided into four districts, namely, Thessalrotis, 
Pelasmotis, Phthious, and Hestuvotis , and as this 
division was retained to the latest date of 1ts 
political existence, it 18 probable that each was 
united in itself under its own form of govern- 
ment This, however, 15 not certain, for all that 
is recorded 1s, that the principal cities exercised 
dominion over the smaller adjacent towns, and 
that these cities Were the seats of noble famshes, 
descended from the ancient kings, which gene- 
rally ruled over then Thus, for instance, La- 
rissa was subject to the house of the Aleuade, 
who were considered as descendants of the an- 
cient Alenas. 

These nobles appear to have had large estates 
and numerous flocks and herds, and to have had 
under them a great number of serfs, called pe- 
nests, who served them as husbandmen and 
herdsmen im times of peace, and as soldiers in 
the time of war. They also mamtamed a princely 
State, drew pocts and artists to their court, and 
appeared with magnificence in the public games 
of Greece, Its not certain whether there were 
any mstitutions whieh provided for the umon of 
the four districts, but history speiks of a chef 
mag'strate, whose title was that of fagus, clected 
by the nobles from therr own body Nothing, 
however, 1s Known of his authority except that it 
was rather military than civil, whence it 18 pro- 
bable he was only elected im times of war, or, 
hike the dictator at Rome, on an emergency, to 
subdue any insurrection of the commonualty. 

Between the nobles and the serfs there were 
two other classes of society im Thessaly The 
largest class were free subjects, although they 
were not admitted to the rank of citizens. Above 
these stood a third class, who, though they could 
not boast of an heroic descent like the Aleuada, 
etc., were entitled to some share 1n the adminis- 
tration of government Between this class and 
the ruling faimblies contests frequently arose, and 
at Larissa the aristocracy were under some 1¢- 
straints through them by law. What these re- 
straints were, however, is not defimtely known. 
Aristotle s of magistrates at Larissa who 
bore the title of guardians of freemen, and who 
exercised a superintendence over the admuassion 
of citizens. ey were elected by the people 
out of the privileged order, whence, from their 
servile obsequiousness to the multitude, olgarchy 
‘was greatly endangered. Such was the state of 
Larissa from the feuds of conflicting parties, that 
the city was finally committed to the care of an 
officer by the consent of all parties. This officer 


and his office was to mediate between the oppo- 
intrusted with a body of 
troops, he was able, when they were refractory, 
to restrain them from violence. About two ge- 
perations before the Persian war one of these 
officers usurped the sovereignty , but the usurpa- 
tion was of brief duration, for the factions of 
Lanssa form one of the features of Grecian his- 
tory down to the latest period. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ZTOLIA. 


The early form of government in A‘tolia is 
unknown In later days 1t was formed upon 
hiniular principles to that of Achaia, being go- 
verned by a general assembly, a prator, and 
other magistrates of inferior rank. he general 
assembly usually met in the autumn, but the 
power of enacting laws, making war, and con- 
cluding peace and alliances, being lodged in that 
court, the praetor was empowered to summon it 
on an emergency at any period of the year Be- 
sides this great council of the nation, there was 
another council, composed of the most eminent 
men, who appear to have been supreme magis- 
trates Their office was to assist the prator, and 
10 Ins absence to transact all state affairs. How 
many of these there were 1s not known. Another 
council was the ephori, which was introduced 1n 
imitation of the Spartans. Their office was simi- 
lar to that of the Spartan ephori, but they acted 
in subordiration to the general assembly and the 
pretor. The two principal officers next to the 
praetor were the general of the horse and the pub- 
he secretary These were held in great esteem, 
for in the last alliance the AZtohans concluded 
with the Romans, they were allowed to choose 
forty hostages out of the whole nation, without 
excepting any but these officers, which tends to 
prove their mmportance. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF EPIRUS. 


Like most of the other Grecian states, Epirus 
was anciently governed by hings This form of 
government was changed for want of an heir to 
sit on the throne soon after the days of the cele- 
brated Pyrrhus The Epirots then formed them- 
selves into a republic, which was governed by 
magistrates elected annually by a general assem- 
bly of the whole nation. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ACARNANTIA. 


The Acarnanians did not take a part in the 
affairs of Greece till a comparatively late period. 
At that time Acarnamia was a free state, go- 
verned by a pritor, a general assembly, and 
other subordinate magistrates, of the same nature 
and authority as those of the Achwans and 
Etohans. 


The features which presents to our 
view of the constitutions of the Grecian states 
are brief and imperfect, but 1¢ appears from them 
that a great variety of forms, assemblies of citi- 
gens, senates, and public offices, were established 
in the Grecian commonwealths, and that the pre- 
servation of om and equality among the 
citizens formed their chief object. The Greeks, 
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however, did not attain the consummation they 
so devoutly wished. Their precautions were 
unable to save the Grecian citics from the 
usurpation of individuals, who were invanably 
called tyrants. Few cities, either in the mother 
country or the colonies, escaped this fate. The 
reader will recall to mind the dynasty of Ortha- 
goras at Sicyon, and that of Cypselus at Corinth, 
which will illustrate this assertion Still, though 
this happened in many cities, the supreme power 
was seldom retained for a long time in the same 
family. The love of liberty was so deeply 1m- 
planted in the breast of the Greeks that they 
were impatient of restraint, and hence they uni- 
formly embraced the first opportunity of recov er- 
ing their freedom. It was this continued struggle 
that called forth master-minds by opening to 
them a wide field for action As Heeren ob- 
serves, there was no room 1n Greece for indolence 
and imactivity of mind. Each individual felt that 
he existed only through the state and with the 
state , that every revolution more or less affected 
his interests, and that his security of person and 
property was at stake , whence his energies were 
aroused to the utmost for self-preservation or the 
freedom of the state. It was from this cause 
that, of the hundreds of Grecian cities, perhaps 
there were no two constitutions perfectly alike, 
and none whose internal relations had not 
changed in form And whence did all this 
strite, and bustle, and constant change, arise? 
From the circumstance that the constitutions of 
the Grecian commonwealths were devised by 
human wisdom, all the devices of which, sooner 
or later, are brought to nought by the counsels 
of Him who aitteth on Ingh and ruleth over all. 
All these changes may be looked upon as so many 
links in the chain of His eternal purpose Short- 
sighted man may not be able to trace the coun- 
sels of Jehovah in the passing events of human 
hfe, ether in past or present days, but 


*¢ Where reason fails 
With all her powers, 
There faith prevails 
And love adores ” 


CHAPTER IV. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, Etc 


AtrHoucsH the Grecian states were so hetero- 
geneous in their forms of government, yet were 
' there institutions tending to embody the Greeks 
‘mto one nation. These were the Amphictyonic 
council, and the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian festivals, each of which we now pro- 
ceed to describe. 


THE AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 


Notwithstanding Homer makes no mention of 
the Amphictyons, it 1s nevertheless certain that 
they existed in the heroic ages. This has been 
seen in a i page, where the features of 
the institution, as it existed at that date, have 
been described. It remains, therefore, to 1n- 
form the reader what its features were after the 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus. 
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The cause which led to the perpetuation and 
extension of this ancient institution was this — 
The subdivision and distraction of the Grecian 
states, on the universal overthrow of monarchy, 
oppressed as they had been by their kings, the 
Greeks were still more oppressed by their ar- 
chons, or magistrates, Their hitle fingers were 
thicher than the loins of their monarchs, and 
under their rule, as the reader has seen in the 
preceding chapter, each town and district main- 
tained war with its neighbours, Under this state 
of affairs, it was necessary that some measure 
should be adopted, some institution established, 
to present an universal slaughter, and the Am- 

hictyonie council, which had been originally 
intended, in the northern parts of Greece, to 
prevent foreign invasion, having been found 
equally useful in promoting domestic concord, 
was perpetuated, for that purpose, upon a scale 
which embraced the whole of the Grecian states— 
Areadia, Els, Achaia, AEtolha, and Acarnania 
excepted. 

The constitution of this council rested on the 
supposition of a perfect equahty among the tribes 
represented by it. According to /Eschines there 
were twelve members, although he enumerates 
but eleven, namely, the Thessahana, Borotimus, 


Dorians, Tomans, Perrhiwbians, Muagnesians, 
Phthiots, Maleans, Phomans, QUStrans, and 
Locnans The twelfth state was, probably, the 


Dolopanus Every eity belonging to these na- 
tions had the mght of sending deputies, and al- 
though some cities were of greater note than 
others, yet were their deputies all equal, Of the 
Iomans, says /Eschines, the deputies from Ere- 
tria in Eubea, and from Priene * in Asia Minor, 
were equal to those from Athens , of the Dorians, 
those of Donmum in Laconia, and of Citnnum at 
the foot of Parnassus, had ag much weight as 
those of Sparta. The votes, however, were not 
counted by cities, but by tribes each tribe had 
two votes, and the majority decided. 

The council appears to have been composed of 
two classes of representatives, the pylagores and 
hieromnemons. The functions of these classes are 
not accurately distinguished, but 1t 18 probable 
that the former body was intrusted with the 
power of voting, and that the latter consisted in 
preparing and directing their deliberations, and 
carrying their decrees into effect. At Athens 
there were three pylayores wares A elected, and 
one /eromnemon was appointed by lot the prac- 
tice of the other states is unknown. 

The number of members seems to have varied 
at different periods. After the abolition of roy- 
alty there were generally about one hundred. 
Thus, in the Persian wars, thirty-one eat i 
onic cities undertook the defence of Greece. As 
one half of the states on that occasion either 
remained neutral or sided with the enemy, if 
each city sent two members to the Amphictyonic 
council, the whole would amount to one hundred 
and twenty-four. As some cities enjoyed the 
night of being represented in that council, how- 
ever, only in conjunction with others, this would 
reduce number of members to that before 
stated. 


The functions of the Amphictyons were 


* It fs evident from this that the colonies enjoyed 
the same privilege as the Grecian states. 
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various. Their first duty was to take charge of 
the temple of Delphi, its y, offerings, and 


sanctity. From this it follows, that they pos- 
sessed judicial powers. Persons who had commit- 
ted sacrilege against the temple were summoned 
before ite tribunals, where judgment was passed, 
and fines and punishment decreed. Thus a decree 
was issaed by them against the Phoctans at the 
beginuing of the last sacred war, and afterwards 
against the Locrians, the particulars of which 
are related in the narrative of those events. 

Some have questioned whether the Amphic- 
tyons had political power delegated tothem. That 
such, however, formed a main branch of their fanc- 
tions is evident from the oath they took when the 
were installed into the council, and which is 
thus recorded by A‘schines —“I swear that I 
will never ey any of the cities honoured 
with the mght of sitting in the Amphictyonic 
council, nor cut off their streams, whether in war 
or peace, and that I will punish, to the utmost 
of my power, those who commit such outrages. 
Moreover, if at any time any one shall commit 
sacrilege in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, or 
abet others in committing that crime, I will use 
all my powers to avenge such sscnlege” This 
oath was attended by dreadful imprecations, such 
as could proceed from the minds of pagans 
alone, whence the dreadful extremities to which 
the Amphictyons proceeded in ther sucred 
ware. 

The religion of an oath waa of great foree in 
the pagan world; and in this they were right. 
The performance of oaths 18 enjomed on man- 
kind by the sacred penmen, but much depends 
on the nature of the oath taken =f it tends to 
enkindle the flames of war, or to work for evil 
in any other way, it should never be taken Now 
the oaths of the heathen generally worked for | 
evil, and yet were they scrupulously performed 
Lafe itself was not dear tothem im their perform- 
ance; they would rush intothe arms of death rather 
than be perjured. Present shame alone induced 
them to adhere to their oaths with fixed and 
steady pur, Thi affords an example for 
professed Christians. How careful ought they to 
be to perform the oaths and vows which they have 
made! In seasons of affiiction, perhaps, the 
have vowed that upon their recovery they will 
walk in the ways of God, but, alas! how many 
make a jest of breaking the most solemn vows. 
And the vows of the afflicted, especially, too often 
prove, when health 1s restored to them, but vain | 
words—they pass away forgotten, until they are 
called to remembrance by a jealous God * This 
is the thing which the Lord hath commanded if 
@ man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an 
oath to bind ins soul with a bond, he shall not 
break his word, he shall do according to all that 
proceedeth out of his mouth,” Num xxx. 1, 2. 

Respecting the uulity of the Amphictyonie as- 
sembly, Heeren observes. “ To him who measures 
the value of this assembly only in the influence 
it had in preventing wars the tribes that 
took part in it, its atility may seem very doubtful, 
as ogg has preserved no proofs of such influ- 
ence. But even had this existed mm the earler 
ages, it must have ceased of itself when single 
states of Greece became so powerful as to assume 
& B8upernority over the rest. Sparta and Athens 
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no more referred the decision of their quarrcls to 
Delphi, than Prussia and Austria to Ratisbon. 
Bat it would be wrong to impute the blame of 
this to the members of the council. They bad no 
strong arm, except when the god extended his to 
protect them ; or rather, some other power took 
the field in their behalf. But it is a bigh degree 
of merit to preserve principles m the memory of 
mankind, even when it is impossible to prevent 
their violation , and when we observe that seve- 
ral ideas relating to the law of nations were 1n- 
delshly amprinted on the character of the Greeks , 
if, n the midst of all their civil wars, they never 
laid waste any Grecian city, even when it was 
subdued, may not this be attributed, in some 
measure, to the Amphictyonic assembly ?” 

The general residence of the Amphictyons was 
at Delphi Hefore they proceeded to business 
they sacrificed an ox, cut into small pieces Their 
decisions were sacred, and without appeal. The 
met twice in the year, 1p the spring at Delph, 
and in autumn at Thermopylax. From this latter 
fact Thirlwall supposes that there were originally 
two distinct confederations , one formed of inland 
and the other of maritime tnbes, and that, when 
these were umted by the growing influence of 
Delphi, the ancient places of meeting were re- 
tained, as a necessary coucession to the dignity 
of each sanctuary. He grounds his conjecture 
upon a legend which couples the name of Acn- 
siux, king of Argos, with that of Amphictyon, in 
the history of the council. Acrisius 1s said to 
have formed the assembly at Delphi, in emula- 
tion of that which Amphictyon had founded at 
Thermopylx, and then to have combmed the 
two, and regulated them by new laws There 
are other points in the legend, however, which 
render this supposition extremely doubtful. 

Beside the council, which held its sessions 
either in the temple or m some adjacent burld- 
ing, there was an Amphictyonic assembly, which 
met inthe open air, and which was composed 
of persons residing in the place where the 
congress was held, and of strangers drawn to 
it by cunosity, business, or devotion. But it 
was only called together on particular occasions, 
as, for instance, when aid was required for car- 
rying the measures decrved imto execution, or 
when 1t was deemed necessary to appoint a con- 
ee between the regular meetings of the 
counecl 


THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL. 


In order to give the reader a distinct idea of 
this * national institution”—a character which 
the Amphictyome council affected, but never 
really obtained —it will be n y to trace 
briefly the remote causes which led to its esta- 
blishment. 

As early as the heroic ages it was a custom to 
celebrate the funcrals of tllustrious men by such 
ceremonies as were deemed pleasing to their 
shades. The tombs, around which the manes 
were supposed to hover, very naturally became 
the scene of such solemnities. The ghosts of 
departed heroes were entertamed there—as the 
Greeks supposed—by exhibitions of strength and 
address. Around tombs were the chanot- 
race, the fight of the czestus, wrestling, the foot- 
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race, darting the javelin. the single combat, the 
discus, and shooting with arrows—all of which 
were rmed round the tomb of Patroclus, as 
described at length m the twenty-third book of 
the Thad. 

Upon the same principle, the gods, though in- 
labitung the broad expanse of heaven, were wor- 
shipped by prayers and sacrifices in the several 

which the fancy of the Greeks had = 
for their favourite residence on earth. The lofty 
ehain of Olympus, from pecuhar circumstances 
connected with it, early obtained that honour 
Ascending above the regions of storms and 
tempests, its winding sides are diversified by 
woods and intersected by torrents, while its tan- 
tastic tops reflect the rays of the sun during the 
day, and sometimes brighten the gloom of night 
with the lambent splendours of the aurora bo- 
realis. Observing these wonders, the Grecks 
made this mountain the principal terrestrial 
habitation of the gods. Along its recesses ench 
divinity had his appropnate palace, while Jupiter 
took his seat on its highest summit, whither he 
often assembled the heavenly counci!, and whence 
the protectors of mankind descended, veiletl in 
e white gleam, to perform the ofhces assigned 

em. 

Olympus, however, was not the only seat of 
these fancied beings. Delphi was deemed fit for 
the seat of Apollo; and the Corinthian territory, 
since it had been the principal centre of Grecian 
navigation, was consecrated to Neptune 

h were the remote causes of the extablish- 
ment of the Olympic festival This will be seen 
more clearly when viewed in connexion with the 
received account of the uumediate causes of the 
origin of that festis al. 

According to tradition, the fruitful and pic- 
turesque banks of the Alpheus, in the province 
of Ehs, had been consecrated to Jupiter before 
the Dorian conquest. It may be gathered, in- 
deed, from Homer, that athletic sports similar to 
those celebrated at the tomb of Patroclus had 
been on many occasions exhibited in that tern- 
tory with unusual solemnity. After the Dorian 
i bo the Donans renewed the consecration 

f that delightful province Their ceremonies 
and exhibitions, however, were soon afterwards 
set aside by their wars with the Athenians and 
their internal dissensions So deep were the 
calamities which affiicted or threatened the Pe- 
loponnesus, that Iphitus, a descendant of Oxy lus, 
to whom the province of Elis had fallen in the 
partition of the peninsula, applied to the Delphic 
oracie for aid. The pythoness replied that the 
festivals anciently celebrated at Olympia on the 
A\pheus mast be renewed, and an armistice pro- 
claimed for such states as desired to avert the 
vengeance of heaven. Thus strengthened by 
the oracle, and assisted by Lycurgus, mea- 
sures were taken by Iphitus to restore and per- 
petuate the Olympic =eiatonrys oe The injunction 
of the oracle was published t hout Greece ; 
the armistice was procia:med in Peloponnesus ; 
and preparations made for the ceremonies 


In the heroic ic. exercises were 
instituted in honour the deceased warnors, 
while bh and sacrifices were reserved for the 


the flexible texture of Grecian 
superstition, however, Iphitus was enabled to 
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unite both these in his new institutions; and it 
is, perhaps, from this cause that it became so 
popalar, and tended to preserve or promote har- 
mony between the Grecian states. It 1s in the 
very nature of man tu be picased with pageantry, 
and by this union of gymnastic exercises with 
those of devotion, the Olympic festival was ren- 
dered attractive in the highest degree. 

The Olympic festival lasted four daya, and the 
period winch intervened between the returns of 
the seasons was called an olymmad. It would 
not appear that the northern Greeks were at first 
expected to take any share in the festival, or that 
they were even consulted in its establishment, 
but it gradually enlarged the sphere of its fame 
and attraction til the whole nation was attracted 
thither and induced to take part in its games. 
The sacred truce was proclaimed by officers sent 
te all parts of Greece by the Eleans, and it put a 
stop to warfare from the time of the proclama- 
tion for a period sufficient to enable strangers to 
return home in safety During this period Elis 
was regarded as inviolable, and if an armed force 
had dared to traverse it they would have been 
deemed guilty of sacrilege and punished by the 
Amphictyons. The Eleans, mdced, pretended 
that their Lind and persons had been made sacred 
for ever, and entitled to enjoy perpetual peace ; 
but this is questionable, since they themselves 
did not at certain periods abstain m the use 
of arms It is more certain that after the fiftieth 
olympiid the Eleans had the whole regulation of 
the festival, which it 18 probable they had shared 
previously with the citizens of Pisa, and that they 
appointed the judges of the contest, who were 
instructed in the dates of ther office by Elean 
magistrates Those who presided possessed ao 
Jurisdiction in all matters connected with the fes- 
tival Thus they amposed penalties on sodividuala 
and states, and were empowered to exclude all 
who rensted thar decrees. This, however, it 
must be remembered, was a trust delegated to 
one tribe for the benefit of the whule nation, to 
which the festival belonged. 

The smmediate object of the Olympic festival 
was the exhibition of vanous tnals of strength 
and skill, which became in the end so multiplied 
as to include every mode of displaying bodily 
activity They included races with horses and 
chariots, and on foot, contests in leaping, throw- 
ing, wresthng, boxing, and others, m which 
several of these exercises were combined. The 
nature of all may be seen in the following 
account of the athlete, or combatants, and the 
principal games. 

The Athleta, or Combatants.— The term qthleta 
18 derived from the Greek word, athlaa, signifying 
“fabour,” or “combat.” It was given to those 
who exercised themselves with an intention to 
dispute the prizes in the public games. The art 
by which they formed shrarhwalves for these en- 
counters was called 1c, from the 
stance that the athirte practised naked. 

Those designed for this profession frequented, 
from the earliest dawn of infancy, the gymnasia, 
or Seager which were academies maintained 
at the public expense. Here they were placed 
under different masters, who employed the most 
effectual methods to inure them to and 
prepare them for combats. Their regimen was 
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very severe: dried figs, nuts, soft cheese, and apd contend for the crown held their 
coarse bread, made up the sum of their poursh- view in ap eternal ld. i papain 
ment. Temperance was strictly enjoined upon of Tsons ” oe Seat 


them, to which thore is an allusion in Horace .— The persons who presided in these games 
were called Agonotheta, Athlotheta, and Hellano- 


** Who in the Olympic race the prize wonld red name 
Haa borne from early youth ‘gue sini ae | dire. These registe the s and the 
Excess of heat and coll has often tried, | country of each combatant, and attended to the 
ve's softness banish’d, and the glass denied ” t mmoutic of the combats. Upon the opening of 


It 18 to this severe training that the apostle pesdlsepiog ee hsp entige tl cae 
Paul alluded when he exhorted the Corinthians, an vaih hat tl : Id YEG arcs nee 
near whose city the Isthmian games were cele- | sei bed. ured float ead bhai 
hscsag to maser and temperance “ Every Uden aa cealtiasetihe pail wire Hint 
man that striveth for the master . i , , 
all things " and he eran Ge hee Na ere ‘ ai cate oo en io ke aa 
in this course by the consideration that the ath- | either of th 2 Mill oy thet cellar la 
Jete underwent great privations m order to ob- | The Foot Re by : A tis oa 
tain a corruptible crown, while they, in common | the athk te itt at ati pare iV geet 
with himeelf, looked forward to one that should repute th # th : ee ot Re oeaen 
never fade away. ‘Tlis latter clause will obtain ! cae nie rf Geni MY aed occ Tae 
further notice hereafter, but concerning the for- etaied “abe Sa ne ee ee 
mer it may be remarked that the following pas- distinguished be the can ot Sd: lire 
sage in Epictetus affords a fine illustration of the onl ralité I 4 ed. Aft sal eenrg Way fond 
apostie’s injunction: “ Would you be a victor in teenth Ol ae aaA c ahane Cone ed ak ee 
the Olympic games? So, in truth, would was aden patted. he Dacha: wich a that 
1; for it is a glorious thing. But pray consider gerirall caoen n a sta il a aaa 
what must go before, and what must follow, and The tae wh ; h ‘thi i 
so proceed in the attempt You must live by selves in a Gites Satae 
abi pve hblos will be dwagreeable, and refrain was that cb iheeh ara an eviny for the 

elicacies.. you must oblige poe 1 
constant exerciae, i the eerie cur an pees coaee dha Peailed wa debi eae plese 
— » you must abstain from wine and hot | stance of Ne: being eer Gey ike on of he 

uo . 

i ee ee 
a phy sieian,” chi peuececaaedl oe 

Before their exercies th , The m re. ards 
with oils and omtiuents fo make their bodies | were its entrance, mide, and extremity 
supple and vigorous, At fi , > The e ‘ ‘ whens 
a belt Shi a dang scarf arene earl seitare eel ea eeces aia Ba 

ing found inconvenient it waa shortuned In drawn on the sand iaipatier the 
some exercises, indeed, the athlete were naked, manner ad ipted naar scat ip (hei ora Hy 
an in wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, and the ' pastimes ‘t Paes at deauth qopersiaed be 
foot-race They practised a hind of Mov itiate in | toed ah Paleee eater ie ue a 
tine gs rcuaics toy tou sacculin, wat gow the t A } cord strained ght in front of the athicte, and 
bee atie cele- finally by a bar of wood Against these the 
ee i See a = w nigh they were con- Delp ele at the moment of Dianne. pressed, 
oo but Greeks by birth could contend in Seanile Ey teen ne cterctae 

e public games. It was also require : The 

ele sould be good, and het ilies saeald ibe { scarccie fur Nae ae ey eed ie the 
men, ‘That foreigners were not admitted to , victors exposed ; 
Bact ieain Ol ne she ; po to view. a circumstance from 
cranes Ceca te Ean af Ainge | glen compantent ha the plore 
aug of Macedonia, w 1 “ Suen Cxpeee the 
indges s aoa he a ie baa aruves he in the races and other games, expose the 
oe cue from the Argivcs. aaciaes eee ike aan th Lord, - fee 
uestrian contests, p : hae placed th cater of 
arora hea e P ae ce noe on eee of his servants, has placed in the nndst of 
fined to the wealthy, but the greater part of the hi hase AY cooreue Gs eosical ee leas 
games were open to mch and poor, Thus Glav- | B th Sere eee eae 
cus, of Cary stus, one of the most celebrated pum- hi h eihe o coeur 
hsts, had onginally followed the plough and be C¢ cates eat Caneel are acd Ss 
the inca: allunone anit a Rites sue me | the Christian, and sinners are invited by them 
galas. Gf tke line of Atetsmens ae bd pursue the same heavenly race, and strive for 
having produced many successful competitors for be. considered aa cape see petopeiong heret the 
the hke prise. Neither birth nor station could, th toon magida ay gop cient ot far 
therefore affect the dignity of theee contests, eavenly pnze for which the Christian contends 
which the ancient heroes so much delighted. mee antl nt a Chin Ba laghieds =f 

And thus it is with the Christian world. All ss th at ao thet I he Giete ut 
classes of society, from the king on his throne to with an as#urance that if he faints not his re- 
the peasant in his cottage, may enter the hsts, Att 3 5 

& the extremity of the stadiam was a goal 


~“= a as pe, 
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where the foot-races ended. This was generally 
s pole set up in the ground, and sometimes sur- 
mounted by the leafy crown, which was to be 
the prize of the victor. It 1s to this that the 
apostle Paul alludes when descnbing lis own 
earnestness in seehing the eternal reward of his 
Christian course he says,“ 1 prese toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” It may be that he also alludes to 
the eager and agonistic grasp with winch the vie- 
torious racer juid hold of the post, when he sass, 
in the same desempt.on, “ I tollow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which also Fam appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.” ‘This seems the more 

robable, from his saying that he counted not 

imself to hive apprehended the prize, mntimat- 
ing that death alone could put him im possession 
of his heavenly crown, and that af he relived in 
his endeavours he might yet lose at It, then, 
the apostle Paul had canse to fear, how ought 
Christians in general to “work out their sal- 
vation with fear and trembling “ 

Whilst the competitors in the feot-races of the 
Olympic festival waated the signal, they prac- 
tied. by way of prelude, vatious motions to 
awaken thar activity, to which there 1 an allu- 
sion in the Thebais of the port Status — 

“They tre, thes rouse the rapecd with various arts, 
Thetr languid hmbs thes prompt to act (heir parts, 
Now With bont hame aniudst te pract sed crowd, 
They att few stoun thor lunps and stout aloud, 


Row ashort Hight with fers steps thes ti ace 
And with a sudden stop abridge the mine race 


Upon the signal bung given, the competitors 
flew towards the gonl, winch was to decide the 
victory, With a rapidity scarcely to tk followed 
by the eve They pressed tarward with ne 
other theught or object thin to be the first to 
reach the goal ‘To this fcuture of the Greaan 
foot-race the apostle Paul also makes allusion 
After confessing that he had not vet attamed the 
object of his Christian course, he says, “ But 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching torth unto thore 
things which are before, I proses toward the 
mark,” ete. See Phil an 12) 14. The word 

teino, translated “reaching forth,” expresses 
the manner in which the raccr stretched his 
head and hands forward in anxiety to reach the 
goal = From antique sculptured representations, 
it 16 evident that this wa» ther usual mode of 
struggling for the pnze In them the head 15 
bent forward, eagerness sits in the eye, and the 
hands are outstretched to grasp the pole or 

t. : 

In the simple race the extent of the stadium 
was run but once, at the end of which the victor 
obtained the prize. In that called the Diauloa, 
the competitors ran twice that length, that 1s, 
after having arrived at the goal, they returned 
to the barner. To these may be added a third 
race, called the dol:chos, which, as the name 1m- 
plies, was the lo race It was, in fact, 
composed of several diaul:, sometimes consisting 
of twenty-four stadia backwards and forwards, 
or twelve times round the goal. 

The Horse Race.—The race of a single horse 
with a rider was less celebrated among the an- 
cients in general than the foot race, but it had 
its patrons among the nobles, and was attended 


——— 


a 


nth no common honour to the victor. 
eature of the ancient horse race presents a hu- 
nane picture when compared with thase exist- 
ng m Europe, and even in England, at the pre- 
wnt day. There was no whip uecd, but all was 
eft to the free and noble nature of the ammal 
telf. In general one horse only was used 
among the ancients, as among the moderns, but 
sometimes the rider led another horse by the 
bridle, and the horses were then called desuitort, 
and their riders desul(or:.s, because, after a cers 
tan number of turns om the stadia, they 
changed horses by vaulng from one to the 
other, 

The Charwt Racea- Chariet-races were the 
most renowned of all the cvercises in the games 
ef the ancient Gie hs, and fron these the victors 
dersved most honeur ‘The caus: of this in 
matitestly derwved from the ancient eustom of 
princes, heroes, and great men, fihang im battle 
upon chiots., The pages of Homer abound 
With instances of this hind, and the custom 
boing admitted, it followed chat im later ages 
persons considerable for rank, riches, employ - 
ments, Or great actions, sought to emulate their 
incestors by chanot races ain the Olympic 
games hangs themselves aspired to this glory, 
from the bolet that the title of victor im these 
gaunes was hitth mferor to that of the ancent 
conquerors, and that the Olympie palm added a 
hew dignity to thar diadens Thus Philip of 
Miecdonrs had these sictones stamped upon his 
coins, and was as mach gratiiwd wath Chom as 
with those obtamed apauet the encnice of the 


One 


: st fe 


‘The chanots were gencrally drawn by two or 
fotrr horses, ranged abreast | Sometimes, how. 
evet, mules supphed the place of horses, and 
then the chanot was called apene Pindar cele. 
brates one Psaunius, who had obtained a triple 
victory ,- one by a chariot drawn by four horses, 
asecond one diawn by mules, and a third by a 
bsingle horse — 


*¢ Fair Camarina, daughter of the main, 
With gracrous atiiles this choral song receive, 
Swcet drut of virtuous tos whore noble stron 
Shallto the Ol, mpic wreath new lustre give 
Thas Psaunis, Whom on Alphus’ shore 
With unalating speed 
The harnessed mules to conquest bore, 
fhis gift tothe decreed, 
Ther, Camiusna, whow well peopled towers 
Thy Psaumiy render'd great in fame, 
When tathe twelve Olympian powe ra 
He fed with vierams the truumphal fame 
Wien the double altars round, 
flaughter'd bulls tx atrew'd the ground, 
Uhen on five sclected days, 
Jove survey d the iste of praise, 
While along the dusty course 
Paaurmis urged his straining horse, 
Or beneath the a clal yoke 
Made the well match'd coursers smoke, 
Or around the Elean goal 
Taught his mute dra«n car to roll, 
Then did the victor dedicate his fame 
Tothee and bade the herald’s vowe proclaim 
Thy new establish’d walls, and Acron’s honour’d name.” 


The chariots, in these ancient races, started 
together from a place called Carceres. Their 
places were regulated by lot, which was by no 
means an indifferent ederecmngaitdl wl Soanaaty. 
tory, for, as they were to tarn round a 
the chariot on left was nearer the goal than 
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on the right, they having to fetch a com 
round. It would appear, from Pindar and 
that ran twelve times round the 
stadium, and he came in first the twelfth 
round was victor. The chief art consisted in 
taking the best ground at the boundary. ifthe 
charioteer drove too near st, he was in danger of 
the chariot to pieces; and if he fetched 
too large acom his nearest eaiing aca might 
dash between his chariot, and get before him. It 
was to avoid ths danger that Nestor gave the 
following sdvice to his son Antilochus-—“ My 
” said he, “ drive your horses as near as pos- 
sible to the boundary , for which reason always 
incline your body over your chariot ; get the left 
of your competitor, and encouraging the horse 
on the mght, give him the rein, whilst the 
near horse, hard held, turns the boundary so 
close that the nave of the wheel seems to graze 
upon it; but have a care of running against the 
stone, lest you wound your horses, and dash the 
chariot in pieces.” Accidents of this kind rarely 
happened, but one example 1s given in the Elec- 
traof Sophocles The pretended Orestes, at the 
twelfth and last round, having only one antago- 
nist, the rest being thrown out, broke one of his 
wheels agninst the boundary; and falling out 
of his seat, entangled in the reins, the horses 
dragged him with them in their impctuour ca- 
reer, and be was torn in pieces. It was, perhaps, 
from the variety and the vicissitudes of the race 
—for in pursuing their course round the stadium 
many changes must have occurred—that the 

spectators dernved their chief diversion, 

There ia an allusion to the manner in which 
these races were conducted in the p of Ho- 
race, from which it may be gathered chat chanot 
Tacog was not conducted with the humanity 
stag characterised the race of the single 

orse .— 


*¢ Thua from the gas! when swift the chariot files, 
The chariatcer the bending lash applics 
Te overtake the foremoat on the plain, 
But looks on all behind him with disdain “ 


It was not required that those who aspired to 
the victory should drive their chariots in person 
Philip and Hiero both sent horses and chartots to 


run for the prize, while they themselves were 
absent. Philip was at Potidwa when the news of 
his victory arrived, and he was equally delighted 
with it as he was with the fall of that city, and 
the news of the birth of a son. In order to se- 
eure the victory, sometimes persons sent several 
chariots to contend for the pnze. Thus Alci- 
biades sent seven at once, on which occasion he 
obtained the first, second, and third prizes. a 
circumstance which has been celebrated by the 
poet Euripides, in a fragment preserved by Plu- 
tarch, as of rare occurrence. 
In later ages it appears that females took 


im the ya games, and that many obtained 


restling.— This trial of strength is one of the 
most ancient of which we have any knowledge. 
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At first, wrestling, both among the 
other nations, was practised with great 
city; the weight of the body and the 
the muscles having more share in it than 
and skill Their manner is well expressed by 
Homer, in his description of the struggie be- 
tween Ajax and Ulysses :— 


* Scarce did the chief the ble strife propose, 
When tower-like Ajax ul roee 
Amid the ring each nervous 
Embracing rigid, with implicit hands 
Cione lock'd above, their heads and arms are mix'd , 
Below, their planted feet at distance fix’d 
Like two strong rafters which the bulider forms, 
Proof to the wintry wind and howling storms, 
Their tope connected, but at wider space 
Pix’d on the centre stands their solid base. 
Now to the grasp each manly body bends, 
The humid sweat from every pore descends, 
Their bones resound with b. sides, shoulders, 


thighs, 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours rise. 
Nor could Ulysses, for his art renown'd, 
O'erturn the strength of Ajax on the ground , 
Nor could the strength of Ajax overthrow 
The watchful caution of his artful foe 
While the long strife e’en tired the lookers on, 
Thus to Ulysses spoke great Telamon 
* Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me 
Prove we our force, and Jove the reat 
He said, and straining, heaved him off the ground 
With matchless strength, that time Ulysses found 
The strength to evade, and where the nerves combine 
ilis ancie atruck the giant fell supine , 
Ulysses, following, on his bosom lies; 
Shouts of tes run rattling through the skies 
Ajax to lift Ulysses next essays, 
He barely stier’d him, but he could not raise 
His knee lock'd fast, the foe's attempt denied, 
Aad grappling close, they tumbled side by side 
Defiled with honourable dust they roll, 
Still breathing strife, and unsubdued of soul 
Again they rage. again to combat rise; 
When great Achilles thus divides the prize — 
* Your noble vigour, O my friends, restrain, 
Nor weary out your generous strength in vain 
Ye both have won.,’’ 


¥ 


In after ages Theseus reduced ths game to 
method, and refined it by rules of art. Then, 
before the wrestlers began the combat, they were 
rubbed all over in a rough manner, and after- 
wards anointed with oils, which added to the 
strength and flexibility of their hmbs. As this 
unction, however, rendered it difficult for the 
wrestlers to take hold of each other, they rolled 
themselves in the dust of the palestra, or threw 
a fine sand over each other. 

Thus prepared, the wrestlers were matched 
two against two; and sometimes several couples 
contended at the same time. Their am and 
paar Nab goed their avons ee ~ 
ground, and for gy ata ey se eac 
other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed back- 
wards, and used a variety of distortions and 
twistings of the sire ie tacehar oii chon Di 
The most considerable ad of the er 
was to make himself master of his adversary's 
legs, of which a fall was the immediate conse- 

uence. Hence it is that Plautus, speaking of 
the power of wine, says,“ He is a 


of the feet, and in raising them ap to give him 


a fall. 
The fall of a wrestler secured the prize to him 
who still maintained his ground. It sometimes 
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happened, however, that the wrestler who was 
down drew his ad along with him, either 
by art or accident, and then the combat conti- 
nued on, the sand. The antagonists grappled 
with each other till one of them got uppermost, 
and compelied the other to acknowledge he was 


There was athird kind of wresthng, called 
acrocherssmos, from the athlete only using 
their hands in it, without ping the body. 
This exercise served as a prelude to the greater 
combat. It consisted in intermingling their 
fingers, and in squeezing them with all their 
force ; 1n mg one another, by jommg the 
palms of their hands together, and im twisting 
their fingers, wrists, and other joints of the arm, 
without the asgistance of any other member The 
victory was awarded to him who obliged his op- 
ponent to ask quarter. 

The apostie Paul makes allusion tv the game 
of wrestling 1m his description of the warfare of 
a Christian. Speaking of the foes with which 
he has to contend, he says, “ For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
neas of this world, against spimtual wickedness 
in high places.” Ephes +1 12. These are, in- 
deed, formidable foes; and 1t becomes Christians 
to be “ strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might,” lest their adversaries should obtain 
the advantage over them. 

The Cestus.—The cestus, or boxing, was a 
combat of blows with the fist, from whence it 
derives its name. The combatants covered their 
fists with a kind of offensive arms called the 
cestus, and their heads with a leathern cap to de- 
fend their temples and ears, which were most 
exposed to blows. The cestus was a gauntlet or 
glove made of straps of leather, and plated with 
brass, lead, or iron. Their use was to strengthen 
the hands of the combatants, and to add vio- 
lence to thar blows. 

The general features of this game are well 
described by Apollonius Rhodius, in his account 
of a combat with Amycus, king of the Bebry- 
cians, and Pollux, one of the Argonautics — 


“( Now force to force the combatants apply, 
Before their fronts they mix their hands on high 
The king appears, a wave abrupt and dark, 
That breaks with fury on the labouring bark 
Scarce with his skill th’ intrepid pilot saves 
The vessel buoyant o’er the numerous waves, 

the deep gulf escaped, on either hand, 

Like walls immense, where heap’d-up waters stand 
Thus he with direful threats the youth pursued, 
Yet, mock'd by skill, no blood his hands imbrued 
No rest—no pause—the youth with vigour bounds 
From side to side, and shuns the impending wounds 
With dauntleas courage, and unerring sight, 
He weighs and speculates the future fight, 

arks the defences of his giant foe, 

The points unguarded that invite a blow 


There, there he presses, there his hopes are fix'd, 

el, with be waaen Pls blows are mix’d 
carpenters the w ve 

When timbers destined for some ship they rive, 

Whh noisy sway the hammer’s weight descends , 

Wedge after wedge a forceful is, 

Stroke follow’d stroke, nor interval, ’ 

Their checks resounded, and their crashing jaws, 

And loud their teeth. prevai 

Without till their forces 
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Bebrycia's king stood raised, in act to wou 
Like theee that fell stout oxen to the Pascecroty 
With weight enormous a dire stroke he 

The youth avoids it with inclining head, 

And, bending forward, as the foe advanced, 
His elbow lightly on the shoulder glanced 
Now, closing firmly, Knee to knee waa prees’d, 
Arm twined with arm. and breast encounter'd breast , 
Abore his ear, with quick, resistless blow, 
The gallant stripling smote his giant foe 

The bones within were shatter’d 4 the wound, 
He sunk in anguish kneeling on the ground 
With loud acclaim that deed the Minye& view, 
In gushing blood th’ indignant spirit few ” 


As 1n this instance, death was frequently the 
result of this barbarous game; and when the 
combat was not thus concluded, some consider- 
able fracture generally pone both the victor 
and the vanquished It was, indeed, common 
with them to quit the ficld ermppled for hfe. 

The Tacus.—The discus was a kind of quoit, 
of a round form, made either of wood, stone, 
lead, tron, or brass. ‘Those who used this exer- 
cise were called diacoboli, or “ flingers of the 
discus.” They were men of tiie strength, for 
the epithet curomadios, signifies to “ bear upon 
the shoulders “” whence it is evident that it was 
too weighty ordimarily to be carmed about in 
ay other manuer. 

n hurhng the discus the athlete put them- 
selves in the posture best adapted for that pur- 
pose that 1s, they advanced one foot, upon 
which they leaned the whole weight of their 
bodies. ‘They then potsed the discus in their 
hands, and whirling it round almost horizon- 
tally several times, threw it) with the joint 
strength of hands, arms, and body. He that 
flung it farthest was the victor. Homer de- 
scribes a contest of this kind which took place at 
the funeral nites of Patroclus — 


‘© Then hurl'd Achilles, thundering on the ground, 
A mass of sron, an enormous rount, 
Whone welght and size the circling Cirecks admire, 
Rude from the furnace, and but shaped by fire. 
This mighty quoit Action wont to rear, 
Aud from his whirling arms dismiss in alr 
The giant by Achilles slain, he stow'd 
Among his apoils this memorable load 
Por this he bids those nervous artiats vie 
That teach the dink to sound along the sky 
‘Let him whose might cap hurl thie bow], arise, 
Who furthest hurls it, takes it as his prize 
If he be one enrich'd with large domain 
Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 
Small stock of iron needs that man provide, 
His hinds and sawains whole years shall be supplied 
From hencc, nor ask the neighbouring city's sid 
kor ploughshares, wheels, and all the rural trade,’ 
Stern Polypa tes stepp’d before the throng, 
And great Leonteus, more than mortal strong, 
Whose force with rival forces to oppose, 
Uprose grvat Ajax, up Epous rose. 
Lach atood in order first Epeus threw, 
High o'er the wondering crowds the whirling circle few 
Leonteus next a little apace su a’d, 
Ana third the strength of godlike Ajax cast 
Oer both their marks it flew, till fiercely Nung 
From Poly s’ arm the discus sun. 
Par as a swain his whirling sheephook throws 
That distant falls among the grazing cows, 
So past them all the r: circle flies 
His friends, while loud applauses shake the skies, 
With foree conjoin’d heave off the weighty prise. 


The FPancratrum.—The pancratum, so called 
from two Greek words, pan cratos, which signify 
that the whole force of the body was required to 
ensure success, The or combst united 
boxing and wrestling ; from. one its 


manner of struggling and flinging, and from the 
other the art of dealing and avoiding biovs. 
Greater latitude was afforded the combatants for 
ensuring the vict than in the two games 
whence it was derived; even barbanty being 
allowed. Thus, in wrestling, it was not pernutted 
to strike with the hand, nor in the dreadful restus 
to seize each other in the manner of the wrest 
lers; but in the pancratium it was allowed to 
make use of all the gripes and artifices of wrest- 
ling, and the handa, feet, and teeth, might be 
emplored in the contest. To what results this 
led may be seen in the case of Arrachion, a pan- 
cratiast in the Olympic games. Being almost 
suffocated by his adversary, who had seized him 
by the throat, at the same time that he held him 
by the foot, Arrachion broke one of his antago- 
nist’s toca, the extreme angwish of which com- 
pelled hin to ask quarter at the very snstant 
that Arraclnon limoeclf expired. Arrachuon re- 
ceased fis honours im death 

The Pentathlon.—This was a game composed 
of five others; probably of wrestling, running, 
leaping, throwing the dart, and the discus — It 18 
supposed that this kind of combat was decided 
in one day, and that to obtun the prize it was 
required that the combatant should be the victor 
in a those exercises, one prize being common 
to 


The above were the principal games in the 
Olympic festival, those of leaping, throwing the 
javelin, ete., beimg of minor importance. In the 
bervie ages archery seems to have formed one 
of the principal games of the Greeks. Thus 
Homer Sleneetbes Achilles, at the funeral gaincs 
of Patroclus, as tying “a imlk-white dove” to 
the top of a mast, and offermg “twice ten axes” 
to hun whose arrow should pierce the “ fluttering 


| mark.” Menones and Teucer, both skilful in the 


bow, contested for this prize. Teucer shot first, 
but not having sacrificed to Pharbns, “* patron of 
the shaft and bow,” as the poet intimates, his 
arrow “erred from the dove,” yet severed the 
cord that bound it to the mast. Merion was 
more successful. Having vowed to render to the 
god * firstling lambs and grateful sacrifice,” as 
the dove flew 1n airy circles amid the clouds he 
let fly his arrow, and— 


“The wounded bird, ere yet she breathed her last, 
With flagging wings alighted on the mast, 
A moment hung, and spread her pinions there, 
Then sudden dropp'd, and left her life in air " 


This latter exercise of skill, however, docs not 
appear to have obtained notice among the more 
modern Greeks, as nothing 1s recorded of such a 
practice in the Olympic games. 

The games of the Oly mpic festival were in them- 
selves at once nugatory and cruel, but yet they led 
to important consequences. The festival, how- 
ever, did not answer the purpose of a bond of 
national union, for which it was orginally insti- 
tuted. Small efficacy did it possess to soften the 

rity of human nature. It might lessen the 
effusion of human blood during the few days 1 
lasted, but there its utility ended. As soon as it 
concluded the animosity of warring tnbes again 
ruled dominant in the heart. It is not too much 
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to suppose that the es gave a fresh umpetus 
to the love of war ffom cher warkhke character. 

| Thus histomans generally relate, that the exer- 

‘ cise of leaping and throwing the javelin contri- 
buted to the formation of a soldier by makin 
him agile and expert in flinging the spear au 
dart. It 1» evident that the spectators would 
emulgte the example of the athlete, and that 
they would carry the effects of that example into 
the arena of human strife. Besides, the very 
business of the festival itself ministered fuel to 
the evil passions of rival cites. Each of them 
felt its honour concerned in the success of the 
individual competitors, and this gave occasion to 
a spirit of emulation, which degenerated into 
envy, jealousy, and strife. This 38 imdieated 
by the sparate treasuries which were built at 
Olympia, as_at Delphi, by several states for the 
reception of their offerings, thus manifesting 
their mutual enmity. On every hand there was 
much to recall the political disanion of the 
Greeks to remembrance, whence the institution 
was in this, ite primary design, useless, 

A more important result of the Olympie fes- 
tival was the share it had 1n formimg the national 
character By it the Greek was forerbly 1m- 
pressed with the consciousness of the distinctions 
which separated him from barbarians, inasmuch 
as he was surrounded with those objects only 
which reealled the most pecuhar features of the 
religion, arts, and manners of his countrymen. 
All toreigners were excluded from competition at 
Olympia. ‘This result may, however, have led 
to evil consequences — By establishing the bar- 
ner between the Greeks and the rest of man- 
hind, as to character, 1t appears to have taught 
them to consider Greehs to be a superior race, 
and, hence, to hold themselves ready at any tume 
to engage in war with other nations 

It 1» probable that the remote and contingent 
effects produced by the festival were more :m- 
portant than its leading results, In later ages 
Olympia, during this season, was a mart of com- 
merce, Where productions of both manual and 
intellectual labour were exchanged. By the 
events of the contest, also, an impulse was given 
to poetry and statuary, which were employed 
to perpetuate the fame of the victors. Statues 
were erected to them io the Olympian plain, on 
the spot where they had been crowned, and fre- 
baa in the city to which they belonged, at 

e expense of the nation These have passed 

‘ away, but the poetry winch emanated from that 
source 1s still extant Among the most remark- 
able poets of this order 1s Pindar, who has cele- 
brated the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games, in vamous odes. From his 
second Isthmian ode 1t may be gathered that it 
was usual for the poet to receive money for his 
compositions on these subjects. He himself a 
logises for condescending to receive it, and offers 
his poverty as an excuse .— 


a 


** As yet the muse, des sordid gain, 
Strung not for gold her mercenary lyre, 
Nor did Terpe:chore adorn her strain 
Tn gilded courtesy and gay attire, 
With fair appearances to move the heart, 
And recommend to sale her prostituted art. 


| « But now ehe suffers all her tanefa) tran 
Far ether principles to hold, 
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Ané with the Spartan sage maintain, 

* That man is worthless without gold '¢ 
This truth himecif by sad expenence proved, 
Deserted in his need by those he loved ” 


The victor whom Pindar celebrated on this 
occasion was Xecnocrates, whom he extols for his 
benevolence, public spint, devotion to the gods, | 
and his constant course of hospitality im all | 
chan of fortune. 

Still 1 must be evident that the victories at 
Olympia were greatly overrated by public opi- | 
nion, and that neither a religious sanction nor 
charms of art can ever ennoble a display of 
animal powers. Some of the Greek sages looked 
at the festival in this hght, and condemned the 
games as pernicious—as tending to unfit the 
competitors for the common duties of citizens 
On the other hand, however, there were those 
among the Grevk sages who beheved that the 
gymnastic games were connected with the whole 
system of national education, and that the honours 
conferred on them were well applied, as they en- 
couraged the cultivation of war, hke exercises to 
which the Greek youth devoted the greatest part 
of his time. Looking at the Greeks, indeed, as a 
nation of soldiers, it cannot be demed that these 
games greatly tended to form thar warlike cha- 
racter, but whether this was a desirable effect 
demands a doubt. 

Although exhititing much barbarity, yet 
viewed as a spectacle designed for public amuse 
ment, and indicating the national taste, the 
Olympic games rank far above the bloody and 
unmanly sports of a Roman or a Spanish amphni- 
theatre. 


THE PYTHIAN FFSTIVAL. 


The Pythian festival was sacred to Apollo 
Pythius, and was so called from the serpent Py- 
thon, said to have been killed by bim = The 
ongin of the games was of ancient dite, but, like 
those of Olympia, they had been interrupted by 
war, and when they were re-established, the 
festival was made a national institution, and wa» 
celebrated at Delphi every four years. 

The date at which the Pythian games were 
re-established was about B.c 590, after the con- 
clusion of the first sacred war The C'risseans bud 
plundered the temple of Delphi, and the Am- 

hictyons, bound by their oath to avenge sacri- 
ege, made fierce war against the republic, and at 
length the impious and devoted citizens were 
either put to the sword, or dragged into capti- 
vity, while Crissa itself was razed to the ground, 
its harbour choked up, and its fruitful plan 
turned into a wilderness. 

It was believed by the Ampbictyons that they 
were indebted to the admonitions of Apollo 
for the success of the war, and consequently 
bound to render him service. Accordingly, the 
Pythian games, which in ancient times had been 
consecrated to that having been interrupted 
by a long train wars and calamities, they 
were restored with additional splendour At the 
same time, it may he snpposed that the Amphic- 
tyons had entertainment in view, for while this 


* This sage was Aristodemus. In the original it is, 
““ Money, money is the man,’’ which answers to the 
English proverb, ‘‘ Money makes the man.” 


festival, as that of Olympia, afforded scope for 
superstition, it was made subservient to the 
natural demands of pleasure. Rehgion and 
amusement were blended. 

The Pythian festival, as re-established by the 
Amphictyons, 18 distinguished by two remark- 
able features. Instead of the trifling rewards 
usually distributed among the competiters at 
other public solemaities, the spoils of the cities 
of Crissa and Cirrha were divided among those 
who contended for the Pythian pmzes. Re- 
wards for instrumental music and povtry were 
also proposed, which had a great effect upon the 
national taste for those arte. In the festival of 
Olympia there were prizes offered to and con- 
tendcd for by poet-musicians, but these do not 
appear to have formed a prominent part of the 
testival, and, moreover, the laurel crown was 
only awarded to these whe could unite the hin- 
dred arts--those who enlivened the compositions 
of genius by the sound of the lyre. “The Am- 
pluctyons separated these arts in the Pythian 
games, proposing prizes for wmatrumental music 
unaccumpannd with poetry, and prizes tor 
poetry Ghaccompanied with muaic, and thus af- 
fordad an opportunity for poets and musicians 
to display supemor iment im their respective 
arts ft was, mndeed, natural that poetry sid 
music should form a leading feature im the Py- 
than festival, since in heathen mythology they 
were two of the ats which Apollo, to whom the 
fesuval was dedicated, is said to have mvented, 
As the god was supposed to have also presided 
over these sister arts, he is often represented as 
sitting On mount Olympus with the nine Muses, 
to which there ow an allusion in Pindar's first 
Pythian ode — 


“Hail, gatden lyre! whose heaven Invented string 
lo Pua bus and the black haired Nine belongs, 
Who, tn sweet chorus round thelr tunctal king, 
Mix with their sounding chords thir sacnd songs 
The date, gay queen of plcasure, thee attends 
Thy Jocund strains her hatening feet Inspire 
And each melodiuns tongue its volce suspends 
"Lillthou, great leader of the heavenly quire, 
With wanton art preluding givest the sign— 
fwells the full concert them with harmony divine ” 


According to the poet’s deseription, the effects 
of this hartnony were such as to disarm Jupiter 
of his thunderbolt, to soften the vengeful ire of 
* the turds’ fierce monarch,” (the cagle,) and even 
to lull the furmous breast of the “stern god of 
violence and war,” (Mars ,) while celestial minds 
heard it with rapture, and the wickcd with 
horror. 

A contention for prizes in poetry and music 
was very carly established among the Grecks, 
and when connected, as it frequently was, with 
some ceremony of religion, multitudes assembled 
to witness the contest. Both Homer and Hesiod 
speak of such contentions. When this wor- 
ship, also, was carried from the islands of the 
gean to Delphi, a prize for poetry was insti- 
tuted; whence the Amphictyons, in making this 
a Jeading feature m the Pythian games, only 
re-established an ancient custom. 


THE NEMEAN FESTIVAL. 


The Nemean festival derived its name from 
Nemea, a city of Peloponnesus, in Argolis. It 


was celebrated two years under the presi- 
dency yr ears ese the Pythian ond Ore 
— it a very high antiquity, though 
form in which it was established was of late 
institution. The games were such as those at 
go only they were neither apes so lar 
a nor equally honourable. This may 
seen from Pindar's first Nemean ode, which is 
inscribed to Chromius of /Etna, a city of Sicily, 
who pam the victory in the chariot race at 
the Nemean festival. As it was the first of that 
kind gained by Chromiuus, the poet styles it the 
basis of his future fame, laid by the co-operation 
of the goda; and he adds, 1f fortune continued 
to be favourable, he might arrive at the highest 
summit of glory, by which 1s chiefly meant, 
gaining more prizes in the great or sacred 
games, particularly the Olympic, where the 
muses constantly attended to celebrate and re- 
ward the conquerors. 


THE ISTHMIAN FESTIVAL. 


The Isthman festival was sacred to Neptune, 
who, according to Greek mythology, was also 
the creator of horses. Like that of the Nemean, 
it was celebrated ecvery alternate year, and 
founded on the same principle of gratitude as 
that of the several institutions already described 
The nature of the games, also, was essentially 
the same. Pindar, celebrating the victories of 
Xenocrates, spenks of his having gained the 
prize in the chariot races of Olympia, Netnca, 
and the Cormthian isthmus, where the Isthmian 
games were celebrated. The sameness of the 
games is also exhibited in the eleventh Nemean 
ode, where the poet, celebrating the honours of 
Aristagoras, speaks of some of the gymnastic 
exercises as common to the Nemean, Pythian, 
and Olympie festivals. 

The honours and rewards of the victors wm the 
Olympic and other festivalse.—In the days of Ho- 
mer, valuable prizes were pro for the 
Sone then celebrated. In the funeral games of 

atroclus, oxen, mules, horses, vases, tripods, 
golden talents, ctc., were distributed to the 
various victors according to the celebrity of the 

es. At the date, however, when the four 
estivals described became national institutions, 
the smmediate prizes were of a simple nature. 
In the Olympic es, 1t was a wreath com- 
of wild olive; in the Pythian, of laurel, 

in the Nemean, of green parsicy , and in the 
Isthmian, of the same herb dred, or, as some 
say, of pine leaves. Still, other honours and 
advan’ mer bhi a to the triumph of vic- 
tory. uen y pride or policy, every city 
regard ed an Olympic victo pained by ane of 
its citizens as reflecting additional lustre on its 
name, and the victor was even sometimes soli- 


hmas, 

the right to a place at the table of the 
and Hiero of Syracuse induced 

had won the foot-race in 
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erected to their memory on the very spot 
they received ther wreaths of olive; whence 
ground consecrated to the 
games was called at Olympia, became covered 
with the statues of victors of all And it 
was usual to celebrate the event, at Olympia 
and the victor’s home, by a triumphal proces- 
sion, in which his praises were sung, and often 
coupled with those of his ancestors and his coun- 
try. The most eminent poets ient their aid on 
these occasions to exalt the victors in the estama- 
tion of their countrymen. 

Thus it followed that the glory of being con- 
queror in these was the bighest with 
which the Greeks were acquainted. “ A victory 
at Olympia,” says Cicero, “ rendered the victor 
no less illustnous than his consulship the Ro- 
man consul.” Hence 1t was that they struggled 
so ardently for the prize. 

If the Greeks struggled thus ardently to ob- 
tain a crown and honours which soon passed 
away, how much more should Christians strive 
to gain that prize which awaits them at the end of 
their course, and which is eternal' Such are the 
sentiments of the apostle Paul. “Now they do 
it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
corruptible,” } Cor ix. 25. There can be no 
comparison between the leafy crown, and the 
honours annexed to it, which the Grecian victor 
obtained at his national festival, and that crown, 
with its attendant honours, which awaits the 
Christian in heaven. And yet how supinely 
does he often act, how sluggishly move onward 
in his Christian course. Now attracted with the 
baubles which this world holds out to view, and 
now doubting whether he shall ever obtain his 
hina reward, he 1s ready to halt midway in 

inrace. He 1s outstripped in ardour by a Grecian 
athlete panting for his wreath of leaves! To 
such the injunction of the apostle is peculiarly 
apphcable —‘* Know ye not that they which run 
in a race run all, but one receiveth the pnze 
So run that ye may obtain” As there were 
certain rules prescmbed in the race, which the 
competitors were obliged to observe, so in hke 
manner Christians, in running the heavenly 
race, must observe all the rules prescribed in the 
Senptures, otherwise he cannot hope to receive the 
pnze. Let the believer also remember the spec- 
tators of his course. “ Wherefore, seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith.” Heb. xu. 1, 2. 


CHAPTER V. 
HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF ART AND 
LITERATURE FROM THE HOMERIC AGE TO 
THE PERSIAN WAR 


“OO Guercer! thou sapient nuree of finer arts! 
Science bi 


Which to t Paney bore; 

Be this that and thea alone, 

n these hast led the way, in these excell 

Crown'd with assenting time ” 
ouson. 


Ir has been already stated that several arts, 


FROM THR HOMERIC AUE TO THK PERSIAN WAR, 


eubeervient to the enjoyment of the great and 
affluent, were cultivated in the heroic ages. As 
the Greeks arose from a state of barbarism it 
may easily be conceived that these arts rmproved 
in an mereased ratio. They were, in truth, the 
appendages of hberty and civilization. 
The increase of wealth and refinement appears 
to have been more rapid in the Asiatic colonies 
than in the mother country. This was more 
especially the case in the Ioman cities, for Ly- 
curgus 13 said by Plutarch to have visited them 
in order to observe the difference between their 
magnificence and the Cretan simplicity. In the 
midst of luxuries the Iomians cultivated the arts 
and pursued commercial adventures imto un- 
known remons with an active spint, with at 
teast few exceptions The fall of Magnesia, on 
the Meander, 1s ascribed to effeminate habits. 
but, generally speaking, the Ionians rose superior 
to the pleasures of sense, and cheered and adorned 
private and public life by their skill 10 arts 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, ETC. 


Schools of art were more common in the 
Donan than in the Ioman eines = (“The origin ot 
drawing, painting, and moulding figures, 1s 
ascribed to the Cormthians, to which the poct 
Pindar bears his testumony — 


*“* Corinth, on thee the blooming hours bestow 
The envied wreatha frum manly decds that flow, 
And teach thy Dacdal sons with carc ful he art 
First to explore the way of many a useful art” 


Sicyon, however, disputed the honour of some 
inventions with Corinth, and was more celebrated 
for her school of sculpture The cities of Argos, 
Lacoma, Rhodes, and (rete, and, above all, 
fEgina, were early renowned for their skull, 
while Athens was for a long time barren in 
great works and aliustrious names connected with 
the arts. They boasted of a Dordalus, but the 
marvellous stories related of his art by the poets, 
divested of poetic ornament, amounts to no more 


' than that he was the inventor of the wedge, 


many mechanical instruments, and the sails of 
ships. no mean inventions, but inferior to those 
of painting, drawing, statuary, and architecture 

Ithough the Dorians took the lead in arts of 
design, the Ionians were early in the ficld of 
inventon. Emulation in the magnitude and 
splendour of their sacred buildings led to several 
important improvements. The temple of Here, 
at Samos, which was erected about the eighth 
century B.c., was built im the Doric style, and 
this soon after aie A gave way in the Asiatic 
temples to the lighter Ionic. The architect who 
invented this was Rhe-cus. a native of the island ; 
and his son Theodorus was equally celebrated as 
the bailder of the Lemmian labyrinth, and the 
author of casting metal statues, which had pre- 
viously been wrought with the hammer and 
nailed together. The art of pamting, also, seems 
in Ionia, 
rudi- 
Can- 
e de- 
Magnema, on the Meander, which 
in the eighth century B.c. by Bu- 
his weight m gold. Notwithstanding, 


Corinthian tradition asserts that the earliest 
essays in colouring were made by Cleophantua, 
a citizen of Connth, at the time of the overthrow 
of the Bacchiads. 

The art of sculpture appears to have advanced 
with more rapid strides at this penod than an 
other of the arts of Greece. Within this penod, 
indeed, it arose nearly to the summit of its per- 
fection, This may have arisen ror from re- 
newed intercourse with Egypt, al ough 1t 18 Cer- 
tain that the Greeks were celebrated for statuary 
in the Homeric age. The Egyptians, therefore, 
may have taught the Greeks various technical 
processes before unknown, but the art was essen- 
tially of Greek ormgin. Independently of the 
evidence afforded by the Homere poems, that 
sculpture had attained to great perfection in the 
heroie age, there are descriptions of several cla- 
borate works which appear to belong to the 


| period preceding the renewal of intercourse be- 


tween Greece and Egypt. There were other 
causes, also, which operated more efficaciously 
to urge the rapid progress of statuary in the 
century preceding the Perman wars Among 
these causes may be mentioned the substitution 
of brass and marble for wood, of which atatues 
Wereanciently made ; and the overlay mg of wood, 
when used, with more precious substances, as ivory 
and gold ‘This substutuuion, however, did not 
mvolve change of style, and a more important 
cause may be found im the enlargements which 
statuary experenced in the range of ite subjecta 
and the mulupheity of its prodactions One idol 
alone had hitherto Rec adinitted into the interior 
of the temples of Grevee, but now the supersti- 
tious people began to fill these temples with 
groups of gods and heroes, strangers to the 
place, and guests of the power properly invoked 
there. Thi» gave a great impetus to the art, and 
the custom of honouring the victors at the public 
games with a statue may have contributed still 
more powerfully to its perfection. All this 
opened a wide field for emulation, and, through 
its influence, so rapid was the progress of this 
art, that the final union of truth and beauty, 
which 18 expressed by the term ideal, was at this 
period accomplished in the school of Phidias, at 
Athens To what a degree of perfection the 
Greeks bad attained in this art is well described 
by the poet Thomson — 


** Thy fair ideas, thy delightful forme, 
By love imagined, by the Graces touch'd, 
The boast of well-pleased nature! Sculpture seized, 
And bade them ever smile in FParian stone 
e ® ® s e e 
Peoples a nation, they for years on years, 
By the cool touches of judicious toi] 
Their tapid genius curbing, pour'd it all 
Through the hve features of one breathing stone 
There, beaming, full it shone id 
@ * s * * e 
Minutely perfect all! Each dimple sunk, 
And every muscle swell’d as Nature taught 
In tresses, braided gay, the marble waved 
Flow’d in loose robes, or thin transparent veils, 
4 sage into motion! soften‘d into flesh, 

as Gred to passion, or refined to soul ” 


It may be conceived that, from the perfection 
to which sculpture arrived, the sister art of 
painting would be greatly smproved. Hence 
correct was studied: this was eminently 
displayed in the “ Helen” of Zeuxis, and the 
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* Queen of Love,” painted by Apelles of Rhodes, 
for whose famous pi eaten Ialysus,” De- 


metrius, when he ieged Rhodes, spared that 
part of the city where it was deposited, lest the 
painting shonld be destroyed. 


POETRY. 


The same spirit of emulation which so greatly 
tended to improve sculpture and painting gave 
birth about the same period to new forms of 

. Before the heroic age, the names of 
Orpheus, Linus, and a few others, are recorded 
as sona of song. The first period of Greck 

try, however, known to us by writing, is en- 
turely filled by the names of Homer and Hesiod. 
The former of these appears to mark the begin- 
ning, and the latter the close of the period. Their 
verse, and the verse of those who immediately 
followed, strictly preserved the character of nar- 
rative All of them were employed in celebrat- 
ing the actions of heroes, whence they are con- 
sidered as having stood on an equal footing with 
them, and as belonging to their number = This 
was the essential character of Greck poetry for 
two centuries, and the poets of that period are 
usually comprehended under the title of Cyches, 
or poets of the cycle, which probably denotes a 
collection of epic poems, as the had and Odys- 
sey of Homer, the Works, and Days, and The- 
ogony of Hesiod; the Argonauts of Apollomus 
Rhodius, ete At the end of two centuries, how- 
ever, the public taste began to be satiated with 
these subjects, and the poetical genius of the 
nation took a new direction = It did not, indeed, 
abandon the epic style, but it ranged with greater 
freedom, and explored pinged fresh regions, 0 
that st may be said to have changed its name for 
that of the lyric 

During three hundred years the masters of 
lynic song were continually enlarging and en- 
viching the sphere of their att) Great names 
occurred among them , but they are httle known, 
on account of the loss of ther works, those of 
Pindar and a few fragments excepted = This 
circumstance is greatly deplored, for the Greek 
lyrical poetry affords a hvely picture of the na- 
tion, political, rebgious, and domestic, from the 
greatest to the minutest features, for two or three 
centuries, during which httle historical informa- , 
tion has reached us. Thus 1s abundantly test- 
fied by the portion now extant, which displays 
the thoughts and feelings belonging to the va- 
nous occasions of life, public and private, sacred ! 
and profane—thoughts which were designed to 
awaken the sympathy ofa social circle. Thus, , 
as new dynasties and new forms of government 
were continually springing up, as commerce was 
spreading and luxury anerensi Ne and as disco- 
venes and inventions were rapidly multplying, 
all these changes ministered fresh occasions and 
subjects for lyric song. 

In the Dorian states poctry appears to have | 
been looked upon as a part of education. So also | 
was music; and hence poets and musicians were 
under the surveillance of magistrates and the 

gious, martial, and politionl In Crete and Sparta 

ous, iti n Crete 
the spirit of the laws 
stitution were delivered in verse. Poets were, 
im fact, called in to the aid of the legislator. 


and the maxims of the con- | 
| 
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er seconded the views of 


Tyrteus and T: 
and commendi 


erpend 

Lycurgus, by rye ne 
institutions, and the at all times, 
though they disdained the labour of poetical 
composition, encouraged such foreign poets as 
were willing to adapt their strains to Spartan 
principles, The same may be said of those 
whom the Greeks denominated tyrants: they 
likewise cherished the lyric muse, though in a 
different manner, and from different motives. 
They patronised them in order thatthey might 
cheer their banquets, applaud their success, and 
extol their magnificence. In the same manner 
they were encouraged by the victors in the 
Olympic games, and all the main epochs and 
leading stations in the life of the great were con- 
sidered as requiring the aid of song to enliven 
them Poetry was used to celebrate the war 
march, the religious and convivial procession, 
the nuptial ceremony, the feast, and fanereal 
rites all demanded and obtained this accompa- 
niment. 

The above, however, only affords a view of 
one kind of lyric verse there was a t mass 
of lyrical poctry which breathed only the 
thoughts and feelings of individual minds Such 
were the stranns of Archilochus, Hipponax, and 
Aleus, whose muse, kindled by private or pub- 
he quarrels, gave vent to their rage in sarcasm 
and invective. Such also were the strains of 
Anacreon, Ihycus, Mimnermus, and Sappho, 
who recorded the delights of the senses in glow- 
ing language. After these, Thespis and his 
successors gradually unfulded the Attic tragedy , 
and, during the same period, 4 considerable body 
of didactic poetry, under the forms of fable, pro- 
verb, pithy sentences, or moral lessons, were 
invented by numerous Greek poets. 

W hat effect these varied forins of poetry had 
on the manners of the Greeks 1s observable 
throughout their whole history. In the hands of 
these mighty masters of song it was an instra- 
ment both for good or evil, good, as it was 
sometimes made subservient to virtue, and evil, 
as 1t was frequently employed to excite the cval 
passions of war, revenge, and the vanous bad 
passions which characterise human nature. 


PROSE LITERATURE. 


Although Greek ts had for ages written 
with a view to recitation, 1t was long before 
any one wrote for the satisfaction of individual 
readers. About the sixth century B.c., however, 
a new era dawned on Greek literature Seeking 
to convey knowledge, or reasonings, authors 
adopted the style of famhar discourse, which 
was gradually ennobled and refined, till in the 
art of composition it vied with poetry itself. 

Opinions are divided as to who was the first 
prose writer in Greece. A late tradition confers 
the honour apon Pherecydes, a native of the isle 
of Scyros, who flourished at the above period ; 
bet Anaximander, who lived somewhat earlier, 
is ee entitled to that honour; and 
of Polyzelus, a Messeman, wrote his history in 
oe would be stronger than those of 
leous, call ke plied pro natorieal 

is said to have ied prose to an histori 
subject before any oda Greek writer. 


FROM THS HOMERIC AGE TO THE PERSIAN WAR. 


In the early ages of histomecal composition, 
however, history did not present the features of 
plan, sober statement, which ss, or ought to be, 
its ¢ ¢e. It was then subordinate on 
the one hand to poetry, and on the other to the 
study of nature. Thus Strabo, speaking of Cad- 
mus, Pherecydes, and Hecateus, a that they 
got rid of the metrical restraints of their poetical 
predecessors, but adhered to them so closely in 
other respects, as even to retain the character of 
their diction. 

Another class of works written at ths period 
seems to have been somewhat like modern works 
of geograpby and topography. According to 
Ihonysius, these writers confined themselves to 
local hmits, and recorded the legends, whether 
facred or profane, of each district, without any 
regard to historical truth = Tlus latter feature 1s, 
indeed, observable in the works of the later 
Greek histomans, for none of them became 
celebrated for critical acumen . whence it arises 
that modern historians find a greater difficulty in 
sifting truth from fiction than they would have 
dove had Greek writers led the way Even the 
pages of the generally sober Herodotus are 
marred by his records of the marvellous — It 
could not have been expected, however, that the 
Greck writers would have been able, any more 
than modern histonans, to unravel the legendary 
webs with which the earlur portion of Grech 
history 1s entangled. 


PHTLOAOPHY. 


Philosophy began to dawn among the Greeks 
in the earliest period of thar history 9 Thus 
traces of a connected investigation of cause and 
effect are discovered in the pages of Hesiod 
The sixth century nc, however, 18 consdercd 
as the period in which philosophy touk its rise, 
inasmuch as it then began to be separated from 

ry and religion, with which it had been 
previously blended At that time it was culti- 
vated not by bards, priests, or scers, but by men 
known solely under the name of philosopher, 
who thought and expressed their thoughts as 
they listed, hike the Encyclopsedists of France. 

he first attempt towards moral philosophy, 
as independent of religion, seems to have becn 
made 1m the fables of A“sop, wherein useful les- 
sons are derived from the instinctive sagacity of 
animals. The hvely imagimation of that re- 
nowned fabulist put mto the mouths of the 
aniunal world lessons of practical wisdom, which 
were not only useful and entertaining to the age 
in which he hved, but have continued so to the 
present time. 

The distinguishing character of the first 
age of philosophy is marked by the fame of the 
Seven Sages. ese wise men—as Solon of 
Athens, Chilon of S Periander of Corinth, 
| Thales of Mhietus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bios of 
: Priene, and Cleobulos of Lindos—were all en- 
gaged in the affairs of public hfe, as statesmen, 

magistrates, and legi ; and while thus en- 
gaged, drew lessons of practical wisdom from 
observation on men and manners, which they 
imparted in maxims or proverbs. . 
One of these seven sages, Thales the Milesian, 
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established his fame on a basis more broad and 
permanent than the fluctuating interests of pe- 
rishing communities Many of the clementary 
ropositions of Euchd were first discovered by 
rhales. He also directed the acutenesa of his 
mind, with equal success, to astronomy He 
divided the heavens into five zones, discovercd 
the equinoxes and solstices, delineated the U ra 
Minor, and observed and nearly predicted 
eclipses. Has chief fame, however, rests in hay 
ing founded the Joman school, which was the 
first Grecian school of plolosophy. 

The Ionian School —Thales 18 said to be the 
founder of the Ioman school, inasmuch as he an- 
troduced a method which, notwithstanding their 
theones greatly vaned, was retained by his suc 
cessors The chief point on which the philo- 
sophers of this school agreed was, that they 
faed their attention on a primeval state of 
things, to which thes ascended by various stepa, 
and tront Which they endeavoured to deduce the 
later order of nature ‘This would seem to indi 
cate that their systems were founded upon the 
poctical conmogomes, the legendary erm of 
which they discarded 

The distinguishing tenet of the philosophy of 
Thales was, that water, or some hquid element, 
was the origin of all things, aniden which may 
be triced in the pages of Homer ‘Phe biblical 
reader need vot be reminded that such a dogma 
utterly fallacious, since he there learns that it 
was from the fiat of an Almighty Being that the 
heavens and the earth were created, Stall 
Thales had the appearance of reason on his side, 
as may be gathered from the pages of Aristotle 
That vacate writer congerves that the philosopher 
came to this conclusion from observations on 
the uses of mointure im the nournshment of 
vegetable and animal hfe, which were probabl 
connected with a traditional behef that the eart 
rested on an abyss of waters bounded by the 
ocean, and which was the immediate cause of 
earthquakes Now it 1s well known that with- 
out water vegetation perishes, and that it 18 casen- 
tral even to the hfe of man But water 1s not a 
creative, but a nounshing power not the cre- 
ator, but the creature. In assuming, therefore, 
that it was the first principle of nature, Thales 
opposed the popular belicf, as taught in the 
pages of mythology, that the world and all 
things therein owed their origin to the unseen 
gods, who presided over their works, 

By a similar process, Anaximander of Miletus, 
who belonged to the Ioman school, substituted s 
new principle for the hquid clement of Thales, 
As air encompassed the carth, and was thought 
by them to sustain the heavenly bodies, and ap- 
peared also as the universal source of life, 
Anaximander conceived that 3t was the origin of 
ali things. By analogy, Heraclitus of Ephesus 
preferred fire for the same purpose , not indeed 
the visible element, but some more subtle fluid 
unseen by mortal eyes. This philosopher was a 
bold and original thinker. He endeavoured to 
recuncile the constant flux of all sensible objects 
with the ency of one intelligible sab- 
stance. The whole order of nature appeared to 
him as the momentary equipowse of conflicting 
impulses, which he illustrated by the tension of 
the bow and the lyre, or as the play of an infi- 
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nite Being from whom all things proceed, and to 
things retorn. There were other phi- 
losophers who held similar notions: but 
opinions concerning the origin and de- 
of worlds, as well as of the magni- 
distances of heavenly bodies, must 
considered only as the dreams of inquisitive 
ambition for knowledge carried 
ond the sphere of experience and the 
Stli, the paces alae of these philosoph 
sons phi ers, 
and especially those of Leucippus of Elea, and 
Democritus of Abdera, unveiled the feeble ma- 
jesty of Grecian superstition, whence they were 
fraught with important consequences, They 
paved the way, indeed, for the more sublime no- 
tions of Anaxagoras of Clazomene, who first an- 
nounced to the heathen world a sclf-cexistent, 
i great cause and disposer 
of the matenal world. Diogenes of Apollonia 
had before regarded the universe as issuing 
from an intelligent principle, by winch it was at 
once vivified and ordered; but he did not recog- 
nise any distinction between matter and mind 
An ras, on the contrary, acknowledged a 
supreme mind distinct from the chaos to which 
it faceted motion, form, and order This was 
a blow aimed at the very root of Grecian super- 
stition; and as 1t was irreconcilable with the 
prevailing opinions, it drew upon the philosopher 
atred and persecution. He was accused of :m- 
piety to the gods, and condemned to dic ! 
otwithstanding, it must not be supposed that 
Anaxagoras dernved this luminous idea from 
the light which the conceptions of previous phi- 
losophers unfolded, or that it was the result of 
his own unaided reason. His fanciful and ab- 
surd notions concerning the heavenly bodies 
proved him to have been a wild theorist pos- 
rosin’ no just powers of conception. Hence, as 
he travelled into Egypt for :mprovement, it 
would rather seem that he had collected a no- 
tion “ad the wea Mona which he was bold 
en to promu in Greece in opposition to 
the pa pular belief. 
e diffusion of ths principle was followed 
by an abana bai of the moral attributes of 
the Deity, and by a deduction from them of the 


E 


great duties of morality. This might have pro- 
uced a general revolution in the opinions of the 
Greeks, if its tendency had not been counter- 
acted by the prejudices of the vul and the 
dangerous refinements of the sophists. These 
were powerful barriers to the diffusion of mo- 
rality in Greece. The sophists were a race of 
men who, by their eloquence and fallacies, lon 
vitiated the Grecian morals, and it required all 
the subtilty of the mind of a Socrates to unmask 
their characters. This he did by attacking them 
covertly, and by appearing rather as an inquirer 
dapctice ty late ch ree ee 
ispating interrogation, e Socratic. 
His confatation began in doubt, was carried on 
by tarning their own arms egrinst them, and 
of his own. 


ended in advancing nothing 

While philoso was taking root in Fonia, two 
sae ee im the Western colonies of 
a widely different character. were the 
Eleatic and the 
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The Eleatic School took its name from the 
town of Elea, on the western coast of southern 
Ley: a settlement of the Phoceans. It was 
founded Xenophanes, who migrated thither 
from his birth-place, Colophon, in Ionia, about 
536 B.c. Its history, in one important poi 
presents a striking contrast to that of the Ionian 
philosophy, for it began where that ended, 
namely, with the admission of a supreme intel- 
hgence. As Thales saw gods in all things, 90 

enophanes saw all thi in God. “ He 
apon the whole heaven,” says Aristotie,~ said 
that the One Bemg was the Deity.” This was 
the leadmg principle of his Subordinate 
to this, he taught that nothing could come into 
being or could cease to be. It does not appear, 
however, that he denied the reality of external 
objects, or regarded their diversified aspects as 
mere illusions, but the mode 1n which he at- 
tempted to reconcile their multiplicity and trans- 
formations with the unity and identity of the 
Deity, who, though all mind, was still one with 
the world in his system, cannot be ascertained. 

Apart from these ontological ulations, Xe- 
nophanes studied nature, and, geological * 
observanons, taught that earth and sea were 
once mingled in one mass He sapported this 
opinion by referring to sea-shells found in mid- 
land regions and in the bowels of mountains, to 
the impressions of fish im the quarries of Syra- 
cuse, and to similar phenomena observed in the 
island of Pharos Besides this, Xenophanes was 
the first Greek philosopher who openly rejected 
the popular superstition. He did this by refer- 
Ting it to its true source, the tendency of man to 
assimulate the objects of his worship to his own 
itkeness, and by inveighing against Homer and 
Hesiod for attributing actions unworthy of the 
divine character to the gods. Xenophanes also 
attacked several doctrines of other philosophers ; 
but seems rather to have sought the refutation 
of their opinions than the establishment of any 
of his own. 

Acnophnnes was followed by Parmenides, a 
native of Elea. Parmenides, however, differed 
from his predecessor in one important pont. 
While Xenophanes promulgated the idea of Deity, 
he taught the notion of being His system was 
grounded on the distinction between sense and 


demied the reality of time, space, otion, 
while at the same time he admitted a real foun- 


unknown: it is said that a - 
= physical theory to explain them, but :1t is 
ost. 


FROM THE HOMERIC AGB TO THE PERSIAN WAR, 


y 
Ey apores was both a political and moral re- 
former. former has been before referred to; 
and Heeren = Sees ee end “ self- 
government was grand object moral 
reform.” This was intimately connected with his 
political views, and it ma ve contmbuted not 
a httle to the formation of those firm fmendships 
which he effected between the Italan Greek 

states. 
One means which ras used to 
work a moral reform was, Sth pene of ex- 
ived at Crotona before 


knew this, and, having his plans 
formed in his clear and capacious mind, pro- 
ceeded on his arrival at C'rotona to extend and 
establish his celebrity. Having seen that the 
rites and ceremonies of remote nations, cvle- 
brated for their antiquity and wisdom, were 
employed to avert the displeasure or to gain the 
good will of the gods, he resolved to use this m- 
strument of policy to excite respect for his person 
and reverence for his instructions. He frequented 
the temples at an early hour; made regular pu- 
tT i and sacrifices , ate no food but df the 
purest kind, that no corporeal stain might inter- 
rupt the fancied communication with the gods, 
dressed himself either in the sacerdotal dress 
of the prieste of Egy pt, or that of the Athenian 
magistrates and nobles, in the early and more 
pious times of their republic. These artifices— 
seconded by his previous celebrity, his venerable 
a eet and aay elo- 
quence—promot 1s designs. e citizens 
arouded ca heat the lessons of the admired 
stranger, who pleased their taste and gratified 
their fancy, while he condemned their man- 
ners and reproached their vices. The effects 
were i The women laid aside their 
ornaments; the youth preferred duty to plea- 
sure; and the to improve their un- 
derstandings 


i 


of their fortunes. 
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had been tanght by the jects. His 
also, taught certain signs-by which 


known character. 

ilgedarrrer iberp Sreliices it wae at 
once a phi Seam a reli brother. 
hood, and a political association. All theee cha- 
racters ap to have been united in the foun- 
der’s mind whence he chose for his coadjutors 
persons whom he deemed capable of grasping 
the highest truths which he could communicate. 
The selnveroe of their intellectual aor yo 
regarded by him as a nec prepara r 
the work to which he destined them. He in- 
structed them in religion, the various branches 
of mathematical and physical science, and the 
various subjects which occupy the human mind. 

It 18 difficult to give a clear idea ot the philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras, as he does not appear to 
have committed it to writing, and as it has been 
disfigured by the dreams and chinueras of later 
Pythagoreans Not that the doctrines, which 
Pythagoras is known to have taught, can be con- 
sidered profound. The one great feature of his 
system, that of the transmigration of souls, is as 
wild a chimera as ever issued from the minds of 
his disciples = In thia be tanght that souls, pre- 
vious to their entering into human bodies, floated 
1m the air, whence they were inhaled by the pro- 
cess of breathing at the moment of birth. At 
death they descended into the lower world, where 
they were supposed to dwell a certain period, 
and whence they again rose into the upper world 
and floated in the air until they entered into new 
bodies When by this proccas their purifica- 
tion had become complete they were raised to 
higher regions, where they continued to exist 
and to enjoy the company of the gods. The 
souls of men were described by the Pytha- 
goreans as light particles of the universal soul 
diffused throughout the world. The souls of the 
gods were considered as proceeding directly from 
the central fire, which the Pythagoreans con- 
ceived was placed in the centre of the universe, 
and which was thence called “the mother of the 
Sena The souls of men were said by them to 

ave proceeded from the sun, which was & mere 
reflex of the central fire. They were supposed 
to have consisted of three parts, two of which, 
as the rational half of the soul, had their seat in 
the brain, and the third, which was the animal 
half, had :ts seat in the heart. 

Whence Pythagoras derived these fugitive no- 
tions concerning the soul of man—notions which 
hardly deserve the name of philosophy—is un- 
known. The doctrine does not appear to have 
originated among the ancient Greeke; 


institations retained within their precincts many 
t to the , as their very 
name implies; and the soul of man, which is 


tself, would naturally form a promi- 


nent mm those mysteries. The inquisitive 
minds the Greek philosophers, in attempting 
to subjects of this nature, were into 
s speculations as above recorded. What 


the eoul of man is, the pagan mind, acute though 


could never discover. And even in th 
light by which we are su = 
many points confess our ignorance. W: 
ty he’ book “ot ‘sceclalion 
from and returns to its 


ected. 

The moral precepts of the Pythagoreans wer: 
greatly superior to their philavophical apecula 
tions. With them virtue was a harmony, umty, 
and an endeavour to resemble the Deity. They 
taught that the whole life of man should be an 
attempt to represent the beauty and harmony dis- 
played in the order of the universe; that the 
mind should have the body and the passions 
under perfect control; and that the gods should 
he worshipped by simple purifications, offerings, 
and, above all, by sincerity and purity of heart. 

It appears that Pythagoras taught several 
doctrines which he did not believe, merely on 
account of their utility. Ile propagated the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments as necessary to socicty. This he endva- 
voured to blend with his popular doctrine of the 
metempsychoris, according to the express testi- 
mony of that ancient Pythagorean, Tinmus of 
Locris, After having said that the doctrine of 
rewards and punmiiunents was necessary to so- 
ciety, he observes  “ As the body 18 sometimes 
cured with unwholesome remedies, when such 
as are most wholesome have no effect, so we re 
strain those munds by false relations which will 
not be persuaded by the trath. Hence there 1s 
a necessity for motilling the dread of foreign 
torments, as that the soul shifts and changes its 
habitation; that the coward is thrust into the 
body of a woman; the murderer i» imprisoned 
within the fur of a savage, the lascivious 3s con- 
demned to inhabit swine; the vain and mcon- 
stant are changed into birds, and the slothtul 
and ignorant joto fishes, The dispensaton of 
these things 1s committed in the second period to 
Nemesis the avenger, together with the furies, 
the inapectors of human actions, to whom the 
Sovereign Lord of all things hath committed 
the government of the world, replemshed «ith 
gods, and men, and animals; all which were 
ormed after the ect model of the eternal and 
mmtellectnal ideas.” But the connexion between 
the doctrines of the metempsychosis and the 
fature state of rewards and punishments, which 
the sage Pythagoras thus formed, 1s vague and 
anmeaning. The former, indeed, tends to de- 
stroy the r, as Ovid has shown, where he 
makes in delivering the esoteric 
doctrine uf his school to the Crotonaites, reject a 
fature state of rewards and punmshments on the 
very principle of his own metempsy chosis :— 


«* Piensed as I am to walk along the sphere 
Of ahining etars, and travel with the year, 


To wave the heavy earth and scale the height 
of recy thy a the heary weight; 
Jeok Night, and thence survey 
from the way, 
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Vain themes of wit, which but in 
And tbls ala werlh that aavercast 


My name an 


All this places the character of Pythagoras in 
no very favourable light: it ts him, in 
fact, as practising upon the credulity of the mul- 
titade with true craft. ition was 
made by him subservient to the fuandation and 
establishment of the order which he had insti- 
tuted, and all his skill was called into action for 
that parpose. He instituted among his disciples 
& sacred worship, or mysteries, which are fre- 
qaently called Pythagorean orgies, and the sci- 
ence of numbers, geometry, and music; and 
even medicine, nastics, and dancing, were 
closely connected with the sacred rites. His 
Inysterics appear to have been, in the earhest 
period of his career, open to persons who were 
not members of the political society. Even wo- 
men seem to have been admitted to them, or, at 
all events, to hear his lessons, whence his 
unfolds the names of a long list of female Py- 
thayoreans. 

It 18 not certain whether Pythagoras formed 
any definite pohtical theory, or that he wished to 
see his disciples placed in public offices, though 
the state was to be their proper and highest 
sphere of action Respecung bis political views, 
it as stated that they were aristocratical, whicna 
1s, indeed, evident from the events of his history. 
He 18 said to have thrown his influence into the 
scale in order to restore this form of government 
vn some Italian states where it had bowed before 
yranmny and democracy. Hus chief object, how- 
ever, was to form a supremacy of minds enlight- 
ened by philosophy and purified by religion ; 
but no system of puganism could thus operate 
Such a state of things never did exist in Greece, 
whence it cannot be stated that Pythagoras pre- 
‘erred any one form of government to another 
‘or its antrims:c merits, but only so far as he 

hought some institutions more suitable to form 
basis for his own. 

Those candidates who sought admission into 
he order underwent an examination by Pythago- 
ras himself, who 1s said to have been a master 
n the art of physingnomy. Those whom he 
opted were submitted to a period of 
xrobation and disciphne. During two years they 
2ore the name of acoustic:, or hearers, they not 
After 
Ais they were called mathematic:, or scholars; and 
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mystery. 

All the candidates, upon entering their novi- 
ciate, had to exchange their former mode of hfe 
for one laid down b ras himself. Their 


scribed. Some authors tepresent him as forbid- 
ding all animal food, others all kinds of fish, and 
others beans; bat Aristoxenus asserts that he 
preferred beans to all other vegetables. There 
can be no doubt that he sought to preserve the 
vigour of body and mind of his disciples by strict 
temperance ; and it 1s probable that he restricted 
the diet of his followers by several prohibitions 
which had a symbohcal meaning, and were 1n- 
tended to impress some moral or religious trutha. 
Ovid representa him as secking to confirm his 
doctrine of metempsychosis by inculcating ab- 
stinence from animal food, lest they should dis- 
turb the soul of a parent ora brother in destroy 
ing the hfe of the animal — 


** Then let not piety be put to flight 
To please the taste of glutton appetite, 
But suffer inmate souls secure to dwell, 
Lest from their seats your parents you expel, 
With rabid hanger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother's niind ” 


In order to establish this doctrine, it seems to 
have been necessary for Pythagoras to enjoin 
abstinence from animal food , otherwise he w ould 
have undermined his credit with his disciples, 
for the anomaly would svon have heen disco 
vered, had he allowed, at least, its indiscriminate 
use. He could then only have been deemed a 
persecutor of his species, or an unbelicver in his 
own doctrine ! 

In its external arrangements, the order which 
Pythagoras instituted presents some analogy to 
the institutions which he had seen in Crete and 
Sparta. Ali the members lived and took their 
meals together, and the unity and attachment 
among them are said to have been so conspicuous 
as to excite the jealousy of their relations. This 
was diligently cultivated by Pythagoras; and he 
also laid great stress on conscientiousness and 
uprightness in all the affairs of life. 

It has been seen that a Ns at 
establishmg a rational supremac minds en- 
lightened by philosophy and punfied by religion, 
and characters fitted to maintain an ascendency 
over others by habits of self-government. Suc- 
cess, at first, seemed to accompany his efforts ; 
bat in the end they proved a signal failure. The 
overwhelming influence which himself and his 
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510 they broke out into a general insurrection 
against the oligarchs. The ius headed 
by a leader named Telys, compelled their lords, 
to the number of five hundred, to quit the city; 
and when the exiles took refuge at drotona, they 
sent an insolent message to demand that the 
should be surrendered. Pythagoras and his 
order exerted their influence with the senate and 
the people of Crotona, to induce them to reject 
this demand, and it was accordingly rejected. 
This led to a war between Sybaris and Crotona. 
They arrayed their forces against each other, 
which joined issue on the banks of the Trionto, 
where victury declared itself in favour of Crotona. 
Cruel in victory, the Crotonaites resolved to 
sweep Syhans away from the face of the earth. 
They hastened to the city, and sacked and razed 
it to the ground the rnver C'rathis even was 
turned through the ruins, to obliterate all traces 
of its departed greatness 

Both the senate of Crotona and the Pyt 
rean associates seem to have fancied that this 
victory was the trumph of their cause, and that 
they alone were to divide the spoils. They re- 
fused to concede any share of it, or the con- 
quered territories, to those who had earned it by 
their tol and their blood == This armed the com- 
monalty against the Pythagorean order, who 
were presumed to have had the chief share in the 
measure Under the command of Cylon, who 
1s beheved to have been reyceted by Pythagoras, 
when he sought to be admitted among his fol- 
lowers, the populace set fire to the house of the 
Crotona general, Milo, where the Pythagureans 
were assembled, and many of them perished, 
while the rest found safety only in exile.® 

This rising at Crotona appears to have heen 
followed by similar scenes in several other esties 
in Italy, as at Canloma, Locn, and Tarentum. 
The Pythagoreans were driven thenee, and 
took retuge in Greece. Here they remained til) 
tranquillity was restored by the mediation of the 
Achwans of the mother country, when sixty of 
them returned. Their presence, however, secms 
to have given mee to fresh troubles, probably 
from their opposition to the democratical inati- 
tations which Crotona and other cities adopted 
from Achaia. Ata later period, some celebrated 
Py thagoreans, who had been driven out of Italy, 
sojyourned in Greece, where apt capa revived 
the ancient influence of their order. 


Such were the systems of philosophy unfolded 
in Greece during the ages which intervened be- 
tween the Homeric age and the period of the 
Persian wars. How and gee Te were 
many of the notions of the various philosophers 
who figured daring that period, is palpable to the 
Christian reader. Seeking, by the light of rea- 
son, to account for causes and effects which can 
only be discovered by the light of revelation, 
they were led into the most extravagant theories 


himeelf was 
belief is, that he 
if ao, he may 
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and they must appear to the enlightened Chris 
tian, a6 men im the dark for hiddei 
The i rere spiutle the Cori 
r a to in 
chaos, Ancly shows the vanity ofthe wisdom ¢ 
par liihper ps sha eaapob aig act 
ishnees of preaching,” wer gos 
pel. “ The preaching o the crces,” he eays, “i 


to them that perish foolishness, but unto u 
which are saved it is the power of God. For : 
written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise 
and will bring to nothin 
the ot. Where is 

scribe? Where 1s the disputer of this world 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of thi 
world? For after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it please 
God the foolishness of preaching to sav 
them that believe. For the 


-¥ 


them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.” 1 Cor... 18-—24. To the same effect he 
beara testimony to the power of the gospel in his 
address to the elders of Ephesus “ Ye know,” 
said he, “from the firat day that I came into 
Asia, after what manner I have been with you 
at all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility 
of mind, and with many tears and temptations, 
which befel me by the lying in wait of the Jews 
and how | kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto you, and have taught you publicly and from 
house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and 
also to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” Acts xx. 
18—-21. 

And pet the Greeks have imitators in eve 
successive age and every country. Even wit 
the light of Revelation shining around them, there 
are “spruce philosophers,” who seek to expla 
cause and effect by their own unaided reason. 
But the truth is,— 


** God never meant that man should scale the heavens 
By strides of human wisdom in his works, 
Though wondrous he commands us in his word 

To seek him rather where his mercy shines 

The mind, indeed, enlighten‘d from above, 

Views him in all, ascribes to the Grand Cause 

The grand effect , acknowledges with joy 

His manner, and with rapture tastes hia style. 

But never yet did philosophic tube, 

That brings the planets home into the eye 

Of observation, and discovers, else 

Not visivie, his family of worids 

wer him that rules them. Such a mist 

Hangs over mortal eves, bhind from the birth, 

And dark in things divine Philosophy, baptised 

Ya the pure fountain of cternal love, 

Baa eyes indeed, and viewing all she aces 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives Zia his praise, and forfeits not her own.” 

Cowrrn. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
GREEKS. 


Tx manners and castoms of the ancient Greeks 
ate peoniiarly interesting. By a knowledge of 





this chapter our object will 
a regards their domestic life . 


to their graves. 


dren born to a Spartan were not allowed to live 
Nor was infanticide confined to Sparta alone 
That crime, st which humanity shudders, pre. 
vailed throughout civilized Greece, not except 
ing the polite and elegant Athens. Even then 
the father who could be so lost to the tendei 
sentiments of natural pity might destroy hi 
children in cold blood, or expose them in jan 
im desert places or the thron city, withou: 
fear of being brought to justice for the deed 
The laws of Solon, 1t is true, did not sanctior 
the crime as did those of Lycurgus, but ther 
sa did not forbid it, nor punish the guilty. 
nfanticide, however, did not prevail among 
all classes of the community. Wile the poor, 
goaded by poverty, or the vicious, to Inde their 
shame, imbued their hands in the blood of their 
| offspring, the wealthy célebrated the birth of a 
child with a succession of banquets and rejoic- 
ings. On the fifth day from the birth, a cere- 
movy, called Ampfidromua, was performed, in 
which the child was initiated in the mtes of reli- 
gion and placed under the protection of the fire- 
goddess, Hestia; and on the seventh day it re- 
ceived its name, amid the festivities of another 
banquet. Thus latter custom and feast, however, 
were sometimes deferred till the tenth day. as ap- 
pears from Euripides, who, writing of the natal- 
day, winch was solemnized annually, as the ann- 
versary of the child's birth, asks this question .— 
“ . who, delighting in a mother’s 
Mid tenth-day” feasts bestow’d the Briroorn dy name 


It was the prerogative of the father to bestow 

the name oe the nr gee he a nga to have 

e power of altering it thought 

proper. In the days of antiquity the name was 
often derived from some circumstance 


the birth of the child or the history 
Sometimes, also, their own deeds, or some mis- 
fortane which befel them, ested a name. 
‘Thus, the son of Achilles was fret called Pyr- 
thos, phe the colour of his hair, 


character the nuree is peculiarly important. The 
nolents ge y sr to have been eonvineed 
Athenian women. former were souerty 
celebrated throughout Greece for their tender 
care both of the body and mind of their infant 
charges. While they carefnliv quardad their 
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delicate frames from all accidents which might 
injure them, they aimed at forming the manners, 
reguinting the temper, and laying the founda- 
tions of v habits. So successful were they 
1m pipety Boar child ap into the man of a gene- 
rous and frank character—in fortufying the mind 
against the terrors of superstition, which is the 
bane of chiidhood in every age and country—that 
these Doric nurses were in great request through- 
out Greece. 

Generally speaking, several nurses were em- 
nloyed in the nursery of a wealthy Greek. But 
whatever might be the number of her assistants, 
the Greek mother usually suckled her own off- 
spring. 

The cradles in a Greek nursery were of va- 
rious forms. Seme resembled thoge in use among 
our cottagers. others were suspended, hke sailors’ 
hammocks, from the ce-ling, while a third de- 
seription resembled little portable baskets. Ac- 
cording to Theocritus, the young Alcides and 
Iphiclus were lulled to rest in a shield — 


** Soon as Alemena bade her pleasing care, 
Wash'd, and with mitk welt fed, for reat prepare— 
Alcides who ten months bad seen the light, 

And Iphiclua, just younger by a night— 

She ger.tly laid them on the brazen shield, 
(Which great Amphitryon, in the tented field, 
From Pterilas had won,) on either head 

Placed hey fair hands, and, fondly smiling, said 

* Sleep—sieep secure, my boys the night awny, 
Sweet be your easy rest till dawning day ’ 

She spoke, and straight their heavy eyelids yield 
To slumber, as she rocks the cradling shicld ” 


The lallaby which Alemena 1s saul to have 
attered or sung on this occasion, may be taken as 
a specimen of those which Greek nurses were in 
the habit of singing over their infant charges, in 
accordance with the established usages of nations 
throughout the world Among the Grechs, in- 
deed, every class of the community had its song, 
whence it was natural that the nurse should appro- 
priate one to herself. This melody was techni- 
cally denominated katabaukulesis, of which scraps 
and fragments are alone preserved. 

In remoter ages, beside the mother and the 
nurse, a bawlaus, or nurse-father, was engaged 
in the work of education while yet the child was 
in the nursery. Their chief care was to fortify 
the mind aguinst vice. The means which they 
took to effect this, however, were of a question- 
able nature. Snoch, for instance, was their prac- 
tice of teaching the child to dread Empusa, or 
Onoskolon, the monster with one human foot 
and one of brass, who dwelt among the shades 
of mght, and stole through dark chambers and 
passages to devour “naughty children.” The 
only effect such a mode of tuition was caleulated 
to produce was a spimt of fear, such as prevails 
among the children of the uneducated m our 
own country, who are too frequently tutored to 
believe in monsters. This was seen 


of goblins and hobgoblins. All these were repre- 
geuted’ as wandering shout thet gcilu to 43 
them harm unless they were oe ee 
This practice of enforcing obedience in their 
offspring is a pleasing trait in the character 
of the Greeks. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that they were involved in the darkness of 
human nature. The light of reason alone was 
their guide, and hence it is no wonder that the 
erred in the edacation of their offspring. For it 
us by revelation only that the children of men 
can find their way into the _ of virtue and 
holiness, That has o a highway over 
which “the unclean ahall not pass,” and ip 
which wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err. 
Although by the laws of Lycurgus the weakly 
children were murdered at Sparta, offerin 
were made annually to the gods in favour of the 
robust. The ceremony took place during festi- 
vals denominated Tithendia, and the banquet, 
which was called Aopia, took place on the banks 
of the Tiaaa, near the temple of Artemis Cory- 
thahs (im the day of the festival, the nurses pro- 
cveded thither with the male children, and, pre- 
senting them to the goddess, oftered up a number 
of sucking-pigs. After this, dancing-girls per- 
formed choruses in honour of the goddess, and, 
in some places persons in wooden masks, who 
were called Ayrittot, made sport for the guests. 


TUL TOYS AND PASTIMES OF THE GREEK 
YOUTH. 


The earliest toy amongst the Hellenes was 
the familar rattle, which was succeeded by balls 
of many colours, with little chariots, purchased 
frequently at a far held at Athens dumng the 
feast of Zeus. These gave place to the whip- 
ping bembyx, or top The open spaces at the 
junction of several roads afforded space for thus 
play. Thus Callimachus says,— 


‘Where three ways meet there boys with tops are found, 
That ply the lash and urge them round and round.” 


But sometimes the whipping of a top took 
place on the pavement of a court, to which there 
is an allusion in the pages of Tibullus. Lament- 
ing his fickleness, he says,— 


* Of late I boasted I could happy be, 
Resume the man, and not my Della see! 
But boasts of manhood and of bliss are vain, 
Back to my bondage I return again, 
And like a top am whirl'’d, which boys, for sport, 
Lash on the pavement of a level court ” 


The hoop also formed one of the playthings 
of the youthful Greek, as among our own school- 
boys. This was sometimes made of bronze, 


| 


| 


| 


about three feet in diameter, and, like some mo- ' 


dern wooden » was adorned with spherical 
bells and moveable rings, which caused 8 singling 
as it rolled. The instrument used to urge 
round in its course was crooked, like those in 
hag the aoe oT araed ned pant of the eercial of 
li a 
the palestra, which were performed sometimes 
by very young children. 
Another the Greeks was the 


{ 


mado, which resembled our  Biindman'e-bufi,” 


elt. It wan probably in 
to this latter game that the cruel Roman 
when they blindfolded our blessed Savi- 
our, smote him and cred ont, “‘ Prophesy who 
smote thee.” Added to these, there were two other 
varieties of “ Blindman’s-buff,” as the follaiis- 
mos, in which one boy covered his eyes with his 
own hands while another gave him a gentle blow, 
leaving him to guess with which hand he had 
been stricken ; and the “ brazen fly,” in which a 
boy, having his eyes bound with a fillet, went 

ing round, calling out “J am seeking the 
brazen fiy,” until he laid hold of one of his com- 
panions who round him, striking him 
with the cords made of the inner bark of the 


papyrus. 
Ta the game of ephedrismos, a stone called the 
at a certain distance, and 


missed took the successful player on his back, 
and was compelled to carry him blindfolded 
until he went straight from the standing-point to 
the dioros. A varicty of this sport, called encotyle, 
was the “pick-back ” of English boys. his 
roe was also called the kubesinda and hippas, 
ones according to some, the latter name 
ignifics the well-known game of “ leap-frog.” 

e Greek game called chytrinda was the 
English “hot cockles,” “selling of pears,” or 
“how many plums for a penny ?” couuter- 
part of this was the chel chelone, or “the tor- 
toe,” which was peculiar to girls, and in which 
one girl sat on the ground, and was called the 
tortoise, while her companions, running round, 
inquired, “ Tortowe, what art thou domg in the 
middle?” She replied, “Spinning wool, the 
thread of the Milesian woof.” They continued, 
“And how was thy son i when he = 
ished?” And she answe * He sprang from 
his white steeds into the sea.” 

Other games of the Greeks were the kymétinda, 
the form of which sport 1s httle known, and the 
epostrakismos, which was what our youth call 
“ducks and drakes” The ahinetinda was a con- 
tention between boys, in which some of them en- 
deavoured to maintain their position unmoved. 
In the sada, or ee the rope,” a 
number of boys sat down in a circle, and one of 
them ontbecs a rope concealed about his person, 
endea’ to drop it secretly beside one of his 
companions; and if he succeeded, the hapless 
boy was d round the circle, his enemy 
parsuing and using the rope about his shoulders. 

bastinmda was a sport which paseed 
down to our age in the game called “ forfeits,” 


which was a ee “ questions 
and commands,” “ choceing of king and 
queen on ight,” etc. The dielkus- 
tinda consisted in two parties of boys 


AP 
ton.” 

were several varieties ; 
one foot to oe which would vd 
ping to overtake a companion, 

see which would maintain | his position > 
or take the most springs. Another variety was 
to fill skins with wine or air, and having oiled 
them, place them on the ground, and he who 
could plant his foot firmly upon it carried off 
the prize. The game of 7rygod:phesus, Tantal- 
ludus, ** bobbing for cherries,” was a game be- 
longing exclusively to the rustics, and answer- 
ne 0 the “rolls and treacle” of an English 
wake. 

Among the Greeks, playing at ball was a very 
common game ; and, as in our youthful commu- 
nities, 1t afforded several varieties of game. Its 
several names were the epuskyros, pheninda, 
aporraxw, and ourania. The eprskyros appears 
to have answered to the English game of foot- 
ball, the consisted im making pre- 
tence to throw the ball at one person, and im- 
mediately sending 1t to another, the aporraris 
consisted in throwing the hall against the ground 
and repelling it as it rebounded; and in the 
game called cxrana, one threw the ball into the 
air, and the whole party contended for the hon- 
our of catching 1t as 1t descended. The Greek 
children I:kewise played at ball as do the English 
against the wall, in which game he who kept 
it up longest won. 

In the game called skaperda, a post was set up 
vith a hole near the top, and a rope passed 
through it. Two yo men then seized each 
one end of the rope, and turning their back to 
the post, endeavoured to draw each other up to 
the beam. The A:manteligmos was a very 10 
nous game. It consisted in doubling a thong, and 
twisting 1t into labyrinthine folds, which done, 
one put the end of a peg into the midst, in search 
of the point of dupheation. If he dropped it into 
the mght rng, his peg was caught and the game 
won, but if ze ares it, the bed unwound 
without entangling the , an game was 
lost. The care of chathouce, which was not 
confined to children, consisted 1n twirling a piece 
of money round rapidly on a board, and placing 
the finger on its upper edge, so as to stop its 
motion without permitting it to fall. A vanety 
of this game was the which was played 
by females, as it 1s still un some remote ces 
of our island, where it is called “dandies.” This 
game consists in five astragale—knuckle-bones, 
pebbles, or little balls—which pes 
tapidly, are thrown into the aur, attempted 
to be caught on the back of the hand, or between 
If any fall, the player is allowed to 


— 
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und, and 
Oo were the 


game was to place a trained quail within a circle, 
out of which the pomt was to drive it by tapping 
it with the middle finger If the party succeeded 
in oo the owner of the guail lost his 
wage? e game called tropa was performed 
with astragals, which were pitched into a small 
hole, after the manner of an Engh+h game at 
marbles. The ephiniinda resembled this — It con- 
sisted mm pitching an ostrahan intea circle so as 
to cause it to remain there. In the game called 
skeptinda an ostrakon, or a piece of money, was 
placed on the ground, and another pitched at it, 
80 a8 to turn its position. 

One amusement of the Grecvks, which was 
shared by the children with their elders, was af- 
forded by puppets. Ludicrous and trohiesome 
images, about eighteen inches in height, were 
carned round from village to village, as the 
“Punch and Judy” of our days, and of which 
they may be considered the ancestors. By touch- 
img a secret string the iunerants conkd put their 
mute performers mto action, causing them to 
move every limb, either in a natural or grotesque 
manner, to the delight and astonishment of the 
audience. 


A less mnocent amutement of the Greek youth 


was spinning goldchafers This insect appeared 
when the apple-trees were in bloom, and it was 
a common practice to tie a linen thread about its 
feet, and letting it loose, it would then move in 
spiral lines through the air, as it ®as twisted b 
e thread, winle its tormentor enjoyed = this 
movement as sport A similar sports practised 
throughout England m the month of May with 
the May chafers ; thus showing‘that the heart of 
man, in its natural state, 18 inclined to cruelty in 
all ages of the world. Puffed up with a sense of 
his own supenority over the brute creation, he 
deems them unworthy of his care, and uses them 
as he pleases. Bat God, who cares for and feeds 
each creature that has life and breath, marks 
such deeds ; and it 18 not too much to suppose 
that those who make not mercy the rule of their 
uct,-—~ 


“ Shall seek it, and not find it in thew turn ” 


THE SCHOOL DAYS OF GREEK YOUTH. 


Among the Greeks children were retained :m 
the nursery tll they were seven years old. At 
that age they were sent, under the care of a go- 
hdd to : blic eo they ee 

a very t thing from a nursery. c- 
cording to Lucian, they rose with the hght, and 
having washed away all remains of slumber 
from ther eyelids with pure water, and break- 
fasted on bread and fruit, they ealled forth to 
school. The following is a graphic picture of a 
troop of Attic lads, marching on a winter's 
morning to their accustomed resort, as delineated 
by Aristophanes :— 


; worth 


** New will I sketch the ancient pian of training, 
When justice was in vores and wisdom Bourien’a 
First modesty restrain’d the youthful voice, 

So that no braw) was heard = In order ranged, 
The boys from a)l the neighbourhood appear'd, 
Marching to school, naked, though down the sky 
Tumbled the flaky anow, like four from sieve 
Arrived, and seated wide a y the maatkr 

First taught them how to chant Athena's praise, 
“Pallas unconquer’d, stormer of citier,’ or 
*Shout far-resounding’ in the self-same notes 
Theit fathers learn’d = And if, through mere conceit, 
Some innovation hunter strain’d bis throat 
With scurril lays, mincing and quas ering, 

Like any Siphnian or Chian fop— 

As 1a tou much the fashion since that Phrynis 
Brought oer lonian alre—quichly the scourge 
Rann’d on hia ahouldets blows Hike hail, as one 
Plotting the muse's downfal " 


Plato said of boys, that of all wild beasts they 
were the most audacious, plotting, fieree, and m- 
tractable In this assertion the sage seems to 
have breathed the sentiments of the whole Greek 
community The Athenians, especially, beties ed, 
that in order to reduce the stubborn will to obe- 
chence masters must be armid wath the power of 
correcuen,, and hence their teachers, gymna- 
marche, and governors, combined to rule their 
youthtal charges by cocreion The well-founded 
theory of the modcrns, that boys may be kept in 
order by reason and persuasion, would have 
sounded to them ke an ule tale | So stern an 
advocate for severity was Plato, that he would 
have had inspectors to schools whose duty should 
be to punish the governors themselves for nc glect 
ot discipline, In this, however, the views ot the 
sige may have bern sound; for they were, for 
the most part, slaves, and they often proved un- 
of the trust reposed in them, ‘Thus, im 
the “ Pellow Deceiver" of Plato, a father is intro- 
duced reproachiug the goveruor in these words — 


“¢ The youth, O wretch, whom I intrusted to thee, 
Thon bast perverted, teaching him vile habits, 
Once stranger to hin mind, for now he diinks 
Even in the morning, which was not his wont ” 


On the contrary, Lucian, speaking of theage 
governors in the palmy days of Athens, describes 
them as an “honourable company of men, who 
followed their young masters to the schools, bear- 
ing their many -leaved tablets and lyres.” 

During the stormy period of the history ot 
Greece men of virtue and ability were often pur- 
chased as slaves, and entrusted with the educa- 
tion of their masters’ sons In this manner 
Diogenes became slave to a rich Corinthian, 
whose children he educated with the utmost di- 
ligence. So fasthfal was he to his charge that he 

rew old in the family, and they performed over 
ea the rites of sepultare. 

When youth were educated at home, the father 
and the mother, whose authority over their off- 
spring seems to have been equal, took part with 
their tutors in restraining them from evil. If 
they lost their parents the republic took them 

er its protection, not deeming it safe to en- 
trust them to the guidance of masters alone. 
The republic also Eept a watchful eye over 
those pubhe schools established for the ad- 
vancement of good morals. By law they were 
compelied not to open before sunrise, nor to re- 
main open after sunset, and no one was per- 
mitted to enter their portals during the day, be- 
sides the teachers and scholars. iil further 


Schools for the humbler classes appear to have 
been held in the portico of a temple, or some 
sheltered aorner in the street. times, 


gardens, or shady groves. 
For most part, however, the cpnlent had 
— structures raised, which were well fur- 

with tables, desks, forms, and whatever 
else their studies required. In the interior there 
was commonly an oratory adorned with statues 
of the Muses, where, in a kind of font, a supply 
of pure water was kept for the students. 

@ apparatus for a Greek schoolroom was 
multifarions. It consisted of mathematical in- 
struments, globes, maps, charts of the heavens, 
boards whereon to trace geometrical figures, 
tablets of boxwood, fir, or ivory, books, paper, 
skins of parchment, wax for covering the tablets, 
rulers, reed-pens, pen-cases, pen-knives, pencils, 
and the awful rod, by the strokes of which all the 
other parts of the school-apparatus were kept in 
constant use. 

The schools at Athens were generally private 
8 ations, and the terms were regulated by 

e reputation the master had acquired and the 
furtunes of his pupils. Some were very mode- 
rate in their demands, for we find that at the 
| school of Hippomachos an Attic mina only —about 

£4. 18, 3d.——was required on entrance, for which 
sum the scholar might remain as long as it was 
thought proper by his parents. Hence, as 10 our 
own country, schoolmasters in Athens were pro- 
verbially poor, though sometimes, when ther 
scholars became very numerous, they rose to 
wealth. Occamonally it would appear that they 
received payment in kind, for it 1s related of the 
slave Chrithess, thut she spun and wove the wool 
which Phemuos, her master, received in payment 
from his scholars. 

As in our own achools, the earlest task 1m- 

at school among the Greeks was to gain a 

nowledge of the alphabet, after which they pro- 
ceeded to spell and read, and, finally, to store 
their minds with knowledge and to acquire ac- 
complishments. In ay | the art of writing, 
the master traced with a kind of pencil a number 
of characters on a tablet, and the pupil followed 
these characters with a pen. reailing; unhke 
the plan commonly mores among ourselves, 
preceded prose, whence 1n arose the 
Enaginative character of the Greeks in general. 
Ari ic and etry were carefully taught, 
as tending to them 1n the art of war; and 
astronomy, aleo, was pursued with avidity for its 
usefulness in hus’ - navigation, and even in 
military affairs. Nor were philosophy and masic 
tten, These studies were sedulousl 
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enabling them to sing the or h 
which p the shock fight. So partial 
were Greeks to music, that they conccived 


others who gave lessons in the private dwellings 
of the opulent. 

Daring the latter days of the commonwealth, 
drawing and the elements of art formed a 
of the studies of Greek youth, chiefly as acquire- 
ments. 

The preceding has reference chiefly to the 
mode of education at Athens, or among the Hel- 
lenes. A different picture is ted to us by 
the education of the Spartans, which aimed chiefly 
at unfolding the powers of the body, as recorded 
in the section on the laws of Lycurgus. Similar 
plans were adopted by the Cretans, Arcadians, 
and others of the Dornan race. Their sons were 
trained up to the dreadful art of war, success in 
which being 1n their estimation true glory. For 
this they compelled them to endure hardships at 
which our youths would tremble. They were 
accustomed to labours and arms, and taught to 
despise heat and cold, rough roads and cliffs, 
and the blows they received mm the gymnasium 
and mock battles. Acting upon the Galenian 
maxim, also, that “a fat stomach makes a lean 
wit,” they were compelled to hve abstemiously, 
that so, if the chances of war should reduce them 
to the necessity of subsisting on famine rations, 
they might be able to endure it without a mur- 
mur. Moreover, they were obliged by the laws 
of Lycurgus to trample with the naked foot on 
ice and snow and the prong] sa rocks, and, as in- 
ciment soldiers, to he on et beds made 
with the tops of reeds coll from the banks 
lgpocobing teh this was added appdata tiag 
an es indulgence, a quantity i 
down, n which it was su there was mach 
warmth. The hanger w they endured caused 
them to be little delicate in the choice of their 
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manner: while they breathe slaughter 
upon all animals differing in form from them- 
selves they nobly spare their own species. The 
lion, rampant with hunger, meets its fellow-brute 
in the heart of the desert, and yet onward 
for other prey. He scorns to do violence upon 


‘his own species. 


almost wholly disregarded in Sparta, though some 
individuals among them Les bias accom: 
plishments. This might arise from the circum- 
stance that the whole poor were taught to chant 
their lawe as well as their songs. In Crete, how- 
ever, letters were viewed with a more favourable 
eye than at Sparta. In addition to their body of 
le , their youth were taught to sing 
bymos in hononr of the and the illustrious 
dead. In music, also, they were permitted to 
make some proficiency, though not to the same 
extent as the Athenians. The indifference of 
the Spartans to literature 1s almost proverbial. 
Absorbed in their military education, they lard 
no great strees even on the ability to , and 
as for poetry and eloquence, they were considered 
accomplishments of but little value In music, 
however, they were learned, for 1t was deemed 
essential to inflame their passions in the field of 
battle. Xenophon, companng their system of 
education with that of the Athenians, observes, 
that “the latter sent their children to school that 
they might learn their letters, music, and the 
exercises of the palestra, winle the former 
placed them under the care of a grave man, who 
might inculcate modesty and obedience by stripes 
jeu of accomphshments.” With reference to 
they waged ie st it as an art 
dangerous to the state. All the arts which beget 
and foster eloquence were banished from ata 
them, and if any citizen of Sparta acqu 

abroad the skill to wield a syllogism or a trope 
he was subjected to punishment. In fine, no 


they made all those into which they sought to 
+ eee insight subservient. Even music and 
ing, which others made to admmuster to 
or aingag emp = eee 
y them porely military. As much might 
said of the Chums eet “rough Arcadians,” 
whose inclinations led them to the field of battle 
rather than to seats of learning. To all these 
races 


the speculations of the Academy and the 
logic of the Lycenm were equally strangers 
they cared for none of these To excel 
in 


was the one great end of e. 
EXESCIQES OF THE GREKK YOUTH. 
a ee 
exercises, denominat v 
‘The passion for exercises descended unim 


i 


207 
paired to whoee as before 
shown, was framed solely for Hage dd no of 
ory in war. Throughout the whole of Greece, 
wever, gymnastics were deemed worthy to be 
enumerated among the studies of youth; and 
at Athens, in later were reckoned as ne- 
to the formation of the body, as learning 

was to the development of the mental powers. 

The several exercises of the gymnastics were 
taught in places called gymnasia. Of these esta- 
bhshments there were many at Athens, of which 

he Academy, Lyceum, and Cynosarges, were 
the most celebrated. The principal parts of them 
ere the ephebdron, where the youth exercised— 
the apodyterton, or undressing room—the donis- 
terton, where a fine yellow sand was kept for the 
purpose of sprinkling over the wrestlers after 
being rubbed over with oil tempered with wax— 
he palestra, the place set apart for whee, 
he spherristerion, 1n which they played at _ 
the alewpterion, where the wrestlers anointed 
themselves with otl—the area, consisting of the 
great court and certain spaces in the porticoes, 
which were used for ranning, leaping, or pitch- 
ng the quoit—the zysto:, in which was a path- 
way, where, sheltered from the weather, and 
separated from the spectators, the young scholars 
exercised themselves in wrestling—the balanera, 
or baths, where the young men bathed before 
anointing themselves, or after their exercises— 
and the stadium, appropriated to those who com- 
peted for prizes in the races. 

The first step in gymnastics was, to accustom 
the youth to endure heat and cold, for which 
purpose they were compelled to stand naked 
during summer and winter while performing 
their initiatory exercises. The next step was 
wresthng, which was always regarded as the 
principal among gymnastic exercises from the 
skill which it demanded and its utility. 

The first and most simple exercise was the 
dromos, or course, which was perforined in the 
area of the stadium. The end of this was to pre- 
pare them for the vicissitudes of war, for pursuit 
after victory, or the rapid movements of retreat. 
Hence, m order to present the greater caalageae 4 
to the racers, the ground was covered with 
and yiclding sand, and still further to increase 


the labour, they were sometimes made to run 
m armour 

The manner of these races may be gathered 
from the pages of Homer. Speaking of that be- 


tween Qilcan Ajax, Odysseus, and Antilochus, 
three heroes in the Trojan war, he says -— 


** Ranged in a line the ready racers stand, 
Pelides points the barrier with his hand. 
All start at once, Oileus led th 


s breast 
in motion, thus his foe he plies, 
And treads each footstep ere the dust can rise, 
glowing breath upon his plays, 
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a semi-disk, and having on 
th h which the 
fingers. The feats related of 
exceed the bounds of credi- 
having, it 1s said, cleared 
cceccoled: (licking ike-eca: 
itching the quo: 

i : ted of large 
rude masses of iron. In later times 
varied in size, shape, and matenals; but in 
it appears to have been a cycloid, awell- 

ing in the middle, and growing thin towards the 
outside. Occasionally it had a hole in the centre, 
and was hurled to its point of destination by a 
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thong. 

Other gymnastic exercises were, shooting with 
the bow at wisps of straw upon a pole, and dart- 
ing the javelin. Of wrestling there were two 
kinds: the one called or le, and the other 
anachnopale, In the former the antagonists threw 
their arms about each other's body, and endca- 
voured to bring one another to the und. in 
the latter, the one who distrusted his strength 
voluntarily threw himseclf down, bringing his ad- 
versary along with him, in order to compel him 
to yield by pinching, scratching, and biting, with 
every species of annoyance he could devise. 

Another species of gymnastic exercise was 
boxing. This was sometimes practised with the 
naked fist, but more frequently with the cestus, 
which consisted of a serics of thongs bound round 
the band and arm as high, and sometimes higher, 
than the elbow. 

In winter, when it was necessary to remain 
under cover, walking on the tight-rope was a 
gymnastic exercise. This feat was, in fuct, a 
great favourite among the youths of antiquity, 
daring they apphed themselves to it with assi- 

wity. 

An important branch of gymnastics consisted 
in the various forms of dance. To excel in this 
accomplishment was, indeed, considered neces- 
sary by nearly all the Greeks, either as a pre- 
paration for war, sustaining a part in the religious 
choruses, or as a means of developing the beauty 
of the form, and conferring ease and elegance of 


To these various branches of gymnastic exer- 
cises the Greek youth apphed themselves with 
ardour, not only while under the care of masters, 
but ae had quitted school. They were 
regarded a8 @ preparation for victory in 
the Olympic and other games, as well as the 
means for developing their physical powers; 
hence they devoted a considerable A aeehose of 
their time to perfecting themselves in several 
gymnastic exercises. 
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But the passion for hunting still remained in 
breasts of the Greeks; and 
ferocious, they turned their thoughts 
struction of the innocent. The fawn 
stag, the hare and the rabbit, all became, in their * 
turns, the objects of animated parswut. 

The manner of hunting among the ancient 
Greeks may be seen in the following descrip- 
tion of a lion hunt derived from the Homeric 
page :-— 

“He turn'd to go, as slow retreats the lion from the 
stalls 


Whom men and dogs assault, while round a shower of 
javelina falls. 
They all night watch about their herds, lest he, intent 


on prey, 

Should bear the flower of al] their flelds, the fattest 
bulls away 

Onward impetuously he bounds, the hissing javelins fty 

From daring hands, while torches send their blaze far 
up the aky 

He dreads, though fierce, the dazzling flames thick 
flashing on his sight, 

And hungry still, and breathing rage, retires with 
morning's light "” 


In the civilized ages of Greece, hunting was a 
far different sport from that above descrbed. 
Then the principal sport of the Greeks was 
hunting the hare. In this they made use of 
dogs, to the breed of which they paid great at- 
tention. Some, indeed, were sought to be ren- 
dered famous by heroic and fabulous associa- 
tions. Thus it was asserted that the castorwdes 
sprang from a breed to which the twin god of 
Sparta was partial, and the alopecide were 
dog, part fox, which were preferred as harriers. 
Other kinds of hounds derived their names from 
the persons who reared them, as the menelaidesz 
and harmodian. The whole breeds of certain 
countries were, in truth, famous; as the Argive, 
Locrian, A Eretrian, Hyrcanian, Laco- 


Xenophon thus describes the chase of the 
hare .—* I behold the hounds, joyous and full of 
are spring forward = — track of ig me. 

ey pursue it erly ardently. 
traverse—run shout in a circle—advance in a 
straight line—now bound away obliquely—and 


now pl into the thickets, across the 
through the known or unknown, 

one before » shaking their tails, their 
ears ing low and their eyes flashing fire. 


Siatling te Hilng ane of he bare 
ti e hiding- 

spring toward it sienulinncone! . In the 
of shouts and barking, the swik animal glances 
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adie ich were let loose in the rabbit 
they, c¢ img into the es, 
scared forth the ‘aaastes, Ghict were caught by 


the chase of the fawn and the stag, the 
made use of Indian dogs, which were 
auimals of speed, courage, and strength. 
Sometimes they were taken by snares set un the 
ravines of mountains, around meadows, near the 
streams, and in thickets. Pitfalls, also, were dug, 
as in Afnca for the hon; and most of those 

ae baneabea to which oe puteens 
ptian Arabs practise nst the gazelle 
In the chase, the untae ae the Teh 
with which he destroyed his prey after the 
hounds had placed it within his reach. 

The chase of the wild boar required comph- 
cated preparations. The dogs of Indi, (rete, 
Locris, and Sparta, were all used in it, and the 
sportsman was armed with strong nets, javelins, 
hunting poles, and snares. Foot-snares of great 
strength were also sct at intervals, in which the 
boar might be entrapped This sport was dan- 

us, and hence huntsmen pursued their game 
in parties, taking care to keep close together, 
lest Aaa foe should prove too much for them 
singly. 

n the chase of the wild goat, which was 
chiefly practised among the mountains of Crete, 
the bow was employed, and so skilfa) were the 
Cretans in handling it, that they would bnng 
down ther game from the pinnacles of the 
loftiest cliffs to the depths of the valleys be- 
neath. 

According to Athenmas, fowling entered into 
the list of amusements. Their usual method of 
taking fowls was by spreading nets and setting 
gins for their feet. Notwithstanding, when 
pressed for provisions, they would fetch down a 
thrush, pigeon, or dove, with great dextenty, as 
my winged their way through the air 

the fowling of the Greeks in modern times, 
they make use of great cruelty. Pigeons, turtle 
doves, and partridges, are commonly blinded, to 
be used as decoys; and in this condition they 
sometimes live, and are employed mm fowhng for 
several years. 

In the days of the ancients, as at the present 
time, quails frequented Greece in vast numbers, 
and numerous contrivances were resorted to for 
catching them. One of fhe most successfal was 
daring pairing time. Murrors were set up im 
the felds with snares in front of them, and the 


bipennate ial 


Fishing to have been practised among 
the i both with nets and the hook. 


Beveral pesmges in the Oyo of Homer, in- 


ae 
E. 


a! 


the Greeks 

ived a great part of their sustenance from the 
sea even in those early ages. The Homeric he- 
coes appear even to have understood the value 


divin * Notwithstandi baad 
ae a eee oe 


chiefly in the chase of 
the larger animals, as being more animating 
and manly sport. In this some of the more mo- 
dern as Plato, who considered all other 
kinds as unworthy of men. 


WOMEN IN THE HEROIC AGES. 


It is difficult to define the character and con- 
dition of females in Greece. In the heroic ages, 
they appear, from the of Homer, to have 
enjoyed great hberty, to have been held in 
high estimation. arried females lived at 
with their husbands and families, and were, 
the modern sense of the word, mistresses of the 
house and all that 1t contained. They banqueted 
and associated frecly with strangers at the tables 
of their husbands, and took part in the general 
conversation. 

From the glimpse which Homer affords of 
Nausicaa, we learn what the condition and 
occupations of a princess were in those times. 
It was a moxture of splendour and simplicity. 
Though daughter to a king, she had the care of 
the family wardrobe, and not long before her 
nuptial day she piled it on the royal car drawn 
by mules, and mounting the seat, whip in hand, 
departed with her maids to wash it m= a distant 
rivulet) Ther Iabours occupied them but a por- 
tion of the morning, and when concluded, and 
while thar robes were drymg on the pebbly 
beach, they dined on wines and vianda, and 
pee at the game of Phaninda the princess 

ereelf taking part, and laughing and singing 
with the rest. So ardently did she enter into the 
game that she sent the ball into the river, which 
excited so load an exclamation from her maids 
that at awakened Odysseus, who, wandernng 
from his home, and oppressed with fatigue, had 
laid himself down to reat on the margin of the 
rivulet. 

The conversation which ensued between 
Odysseus and Nausicaa suggests a high notion 
of female education at this od And how 
this was obtained 1t is not difficult to compre- 
hend Wandering poets, those teachers of the 
infancy of humanity, scattered far and wide the 
seeds of civilization, and they were welcome 
visitants on the hearths of princes. Both youths 
and maidens imbibed the wisdom their songs 
contamed, and with their sprightly strains, en- 
livened their hghter momenta when alone, or 
dehghted the guests at their father’s board, as did 
Nausicaa. 

Although an Homeric woman was the of 
her sex for form and beauty, and although her 
attire was ificent, yet was she domesticated. 
She thought nothing beneath her which could 
contribute to the comfort or adornment of those 
she loved. She could even take part in the la- 
bours of the loom; and carding and spinning 
also entered into the list of her occupations. 
How skilful they were sn the construction of 
their fabrics may be gathered from the of 
Homer. He represents them as employing with 
singular felicity the arts of in them—as 
tracing in colours, brilliant varied, cities, 
landscapes, human figures, and the complicated 


Movements of war. Thar work-baskets, ac- 


of oysters, which, according to the Ihad, were | cording to the same authority, were formed of 


grouped with great taste and judgment. 
not appear that Homeric matrons 
took part in the operations of the kitchen. 
These were performed chiefly by slaves, who, 
eeeet: pate, by the nature of the clumate, 
e the cool of the night for their labours. 
o them, also, as in Lydia and Persia, belonged 
the office of making bread, which custom pre- 
vailed to a very late period. 

In the pages of Homer there are many pictures 
of princesses descending to the fountain with 
their urns, 1n common with the female slaves and 
women of inferior rank, in order to draw water. 
Even among the Athenians, where refinement of 
manners was first known, and civilization made 
the most rapid stmdes, the daughters of the citi- 
zens used to descend to the fountain of Callirrhoe 
on that errand. This will serve to remind the 
reader of those interesting scenes recorded in 
Scripture of patriarchal manners .—scenes in 
which the daughters of Bethucl or Laban, and 
of Jethro, priest of Midian, are represented as 
coming forth to draw water for their flocks. 


gold, chased with figures richly wroaght, 
ould 


WOMEN OF SPARTA, ETC 


It has been clearly shown that the education, 
laws, and manners of Sparta received from the 
laws of Lycurgus a milttary impress = This ex- 
tended even tothe women. From their tenderest 
years, instead of being instructed, as in other 
communities, to entwine all their feelings round 
the domestic hearth, girls were taught to consi- 
der themselves as the future wives of a nation 
of soldiers. To this end the lemslator sought 
to subvert the power of love, by obhterating 
from the female mind every trace of maidenly 
modesty, by bringing them mto incessant contact 
with men initiated in immoral habits, which 1s 
the pecuhar characteristic of the soldier m every 
state and every age. 

Anstotle affirms that while the men of Sparta 
conformed to the design of the constitution of 
Lycurgus, the women refused to bend their neck 
to the yoke, and persisted in the enjoyment of a 
freedom akin to leentiousness This was but 
the natural result of the system which the law- 
giver adopted to reduce them to the power of 
the laws, and 1t does not appear that he ever had 
a moral purpose in view when he legislated 
for females. From childhood they were subject- 
ed to a degrading and demoralizing discipline. 
Like boys, they frequented the gymnasia, and 
then in a shamefal state of nudity exercised 
themselves 1n wrestling, running, pitching the 
quoit, and throwing the javehn. They also con- 
tended in the ring with men, bound the cestus 
on their clenched fists, and boxed with their 
future husbands. These acquirements, with 
horsemanship, the sword exercise, and the rough 
sports of the chase, completed the circle of female 
studies in Sparta: unless may be added, the 
song and the dance, which were made subser- 
vient to wantonness and licentiousness. 

From such an education as this, what could 
have been ag aig but habits not only essentially 
unfeminine, vicious? Such were at least its 
consequences. 
attended to the breed of horses, and contended 
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at the Olympic games in the chariot-race with 
men. They were even addicted to the foul ha- 
bit of swearing, mingling their conversation with 
oaths by Castor and Polydeukes. Moreover, 
they were eae to drunkenness, a vice which 
could not fail to engender licentiousness, for 
which, in the age of Socrates, they were noto- 
rions. Thas, by the whole tenor of their educa- 
tion, modesty was undermined, and paedl apes 
to posterity an unlovely picture of fe cha- 
racter, on which it pains the mind to dwell. 
Even marriage was rendered by it an unmeaning 
ceremony, or, 11 other words, a lax union. 

It 1s difficult to define the marmage ceremony 
which prevailed among the Spartans, as ancient 
accounts are contradictory. It would seem, 
however, that young women who had dowries to 
bestow upon their husbands were carried away 
from their companions by force, while those who 
were portionless were shut up 10 a spacious edi- 
fice, into which the youth of Sparta were intro- 
duced, in the dark, to scramble for partners. 
Notwithstanding, there are authors, as Sosibius, 
who speak of public ceremonies which took place 
on the occasion But whatever may have been 
the ceremony, by the laws of Lycurgus the bond 
was annulled, for they made them the property 
of the state, and not of their husbands The 
very Spartans themselves, who travelled into 
other parts of Greece, and compared their own 
morals with those of other states, are said to 
have blushed frequently for their country’s insti- 
tutions, 

Historians are loud and almost unanimous in 
their praise of the stern virtue and patriotism of 
the Spartan women. Their very indifference 
which they, sometimes exhibited on learmng 
the death of their sons in battle has, indeed, 
been esteemed a virtue This 1s false reasoning. 
The honour of a woman w her affection, and 
such conduct may more properly be termed 
stoical apathy, a feeling which was naturally be- 
gotten by the laws of Lycurgus. By them 
women, a8 well as men, were rendered rough 
and stern asthe bear of the forest Nay, more 
so, for the she-bear, savage though she may he, 
yearns over her offspring with affection . pro- 
tecting them while living, and sorrowing over 
them when dead. 

Notwithstanding the Spartan women are ree 
presented as being lavish of the blood of their 
children, they frequently set them an example of 
cowardly fear When the fortunes of war turned 
against them they lost their presence of mind in 
a moment , and instead of encouraging their hus- 
bands and sons to deeds of valour, would fill the 
air with effemmate wailings. Snoch was their 
usual conduct, but nevertheless, the annals of 
Sparta contain some striking examples of female 
heroism. Thus, the wife of Panteus met her 
death at Alexandria, by the orders of Ptolemy, 
with magnanmmity , and Chelonis chose rather to 
endure exile with her husband Cleombrotus, than 
remam with her affectionate father, Leonidas. 
The conduct which they displayed, however, 
cannot be ascribed to the laws af Legare - it 
was rather nature, nsaing above that i 
level to which those laws reduced the femsle cha- 
racter in Sparta. 

In the other Dorian states, female heroism 
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seems more generally to have prevailed than at 
Sparta; for many instances will be found re- 
corded in the preceding sections of ther having 
been roused to action in times of danger, and of 
their devoting themselves to destruction rather 
than be taken captive by their assailants. 


THE WOMEN OF ATHENS, ETC. 


It is a prevailing notion that women occupied 
amean position in society at Athens. This 1s 
erroneous. That they were not in the condition 
pay them by nature may be true. but if 
not highly social, they were at least domesti- 
cated. 

Till the age of seven years boys and girls 
mingled inthe nursery. At the end of that ume 
they were separated, the giris still remaining 
where they received their education. What this 
education was 1s not plain, but it 1s certain that 
they were taught to read and write, and were 
initiated in the rites of the Grecian religion So 
particular were the mothers of Attica on this 
latter point, that they often called upon their 
daughters to officiate in the mtes of Artemis 
Brauronia, even at the carly age of five years 
In these rites they were :nitiated in the mysteries 
of their national religion, accompanied by the 
charms of music. 

In this custom the Attic mother affords a fine 
lesson to the Christian parent If it was thought 
important to bring the girls of Athens to the 
shrine of the heathen Artemis Branronia at the 
early age of five years, surely it is more impor- 
tant to bring children to the foot of the cross at 
their earhest infancy in these days of gospel 
hight. It 1s a duty rendered imperative and 
sacred by the worth of the immortal soul, and 
those parents who neglect it will one day have to 
answer for the deed before the tribunal uf a just 
and unerring Judge. 

At the festival of Artemis Brauronia, all the 
ceremonies were perfomned by virgins not ex- 
ceeding ten years of age, and at anotber reli- 
gious festival, called the Arrhephoriu, which wus 
celebrated in honour of Athena, by youthful vir- 

8, 1t was required that the sacrificers should 
between the ages of seven and eleven 

It does not appear that the women of Athens 
were taught anything beyond the foregoing be- 
fore marmage. With this superficial education 
they were sent from the nursery to be the heads 
of thes, and this event often happened in 
very early life. From the age of fifteen, undeed, 
an Athenian girl might look to become the mis- 
tress ofa family. And this, from their secluded 
manner of living, was not the result, in general, 
of that primary law of nature, love. As in 
modern times, prudential calculations were made 
before the ceremony took place , and if these did 
not answer the expectations of both parties, it 
was frequently set aside. Interest, however, was 
not always the sole motive for marriage 1t some- 
times happened that when Athenian girls were 
paraded os be seen in public, as they were in 
the various ceremonies of their ancestral reli- 


merous private occasions, such as fanerals, mar- 
ouths would fall in love with them, 
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such instances appear to have been rare. for 
they afforded matter for the pens of comic 
writers. Still, 1t cannot be dou that occa- 
sions were afforded men for becoming acquainted 
with the tempers and character of ther future 
partners in Infe , and that, while they sought gold, 
they were not forgetful of their happiness, hat 
they had these opportunities, and that there were 
among them some who, 1n reality, sought a umon 
from motives of true affection, 18 proved by the 
fact, that the walls, columns, and every planv 
tree in the Academy, Ceremaicus, and other 
pubhe walks, had engraven thereon the language 
of the passions, and the names of those who 
were boloved for their heauty, supposed or real 
Verse, also, was frequently employed to convey 
the language of the heart, and they sometimes 
made hnewn their sentiments by suspending 
garlands of flowers, or performing sacrifices be- 
tore the door where the person beloved resided 
In the carhest ages of Greeee, very clevated 
notions of love prevailed The passion was even 
persomfied, and rechoned among the most an- 
aent gods of its maythology This was natural, 
for their fables and thei poetry teem with ideas 
and ex timples of the lotucst and purest love, and 
henee, in due time, they converted it into a god 
Of Odysseus it is said, that he preferred the sun- 
shine of a wite’s affection to immeortalty and the 
sinies of a seusnal goddess, and Hiaemon 
made to spurn not only the blandishment of 
empire, but the very Jaws of duty and nature, 
and to he down mn the grave of his beloved An- 
Ogenc | But such were not the prevailing sents 
nents of the modern Gaceks the few loved 
‘ irtuc usly—the muny were corrupted and pro- 
yrate 
When marriage was determined on, let the 
ruling principle be what it might, the business 
part of the transaction was deli gated to a female 
match-muker, as in China. She it was who car- 
ried the young man’s proposals to the family of 
the maiden he sought, and through her the mat- 
ter was settled 
In the earliest ages of Greece polygamy pre- 
vailed , but in more modern times ordinary 1n- 
dividuals were at least restrained from the usage 
by the laws at Athens, for, unlike the Spartans, 
marriage was looked upon by the Athenians 
with reverence, and as a means of civilimation. 
Hence both polygamy and cehbacy were in din- 
repute. For a man ambitious of public honour, 
indeed, the possession of a wife and children was 
indispensable , but then he must only be the hus- 
band of one wife 
Concerning the impediments to marriage aris- 
ing from consanguinity little 1s known In the 
heroic ages, all unions, except those with chil- 
dren, were considered lawful, 1f we may judge 
from facts. Thus, Iphidamos wedded his mother’s 
sister, Alcinoos was united to his brother's 
daughter; De:phobos took possession of Helen 
after the death of Paris, and the scer Helenus 
was united with Andromache, the widow of his 
brother Hector. In later ages the i of 
brothers with their sisters was considered ; 
but the umon with half-sisters by the father’s 
side was allowed. ya 
,. Solon appears to have enacted in his laws 
that no one should take upon him the burden of 
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a family before he was about thirty-five vears of 
age. is law, however, was Bequeosy broken, 
as may be gathered from oe ees intorians 
and poe waco constantly e to early mar- 
riages. osthenes speaks of one Mantitheos, 
who married at the age of eighteen, in obedience 
to his father’s wishes. Hence it would appear 
that the law of Solon in this point was not very 
stringent—that of nature proved the strongest. 

The celebration of marriage usually took place 
in the winter month of January, thence called the 
“ nuptial month,” that being regarded as the 
most auspicious season of the year. Attention, 
also, was paid to the lunar influences It was 
usual to be married on the full of the moon, when 
the festival denominated Theagama, or “ nuptials 
of the gods,” was celebrated, 1n order that reli- 
gion might appear to sanctify the union. Thus, 
Agamemnon 1s made by Euripides to declare 
that his daughter Iphigenia should be mar- 
ried — 


‘When the blest moon its silvery circle fills ” 


It was usual for parents to betroth their chi- 
dren at an early age, and young women whose 
arents were deceased were settled in marnage 
y their relations or guardians Strange as it 
may appear, husbands sometimes disposed of 
their wives on their decathbeds Thus, the father 
of Demosthenes bequeathed Cleobula, his wife, 
to Aphobos, whom he appointed guardian of his 
children, Thus, also, Phormio, a slave, having 
showed great fidelity to his muster, an opulent 
eitizen, received at once freedom and his mas- 
ter’s widow. 

On the day before the marrage several cere- 
monies were performed by the maiden Arte- 
mis, the virgin-goddess of the woods, to whose 
train she had hitherto been attached, was i1m- 
plored, in the midst of offerings, to permit her to 
transfer her worship to the altar of Hymen 
Offerings were likewise made to the nymphs, 
to Athena, the tutelar goddess of the state; and 
to Hera and the Fates, whose duty 1t was, on the 
Athenians imagined, to watch over the marriage- 
state, and to punish those who transgressed its 
sacred laws, 

On the morning of the eventful day, having 
performed certain domestic ceremomes, the bride, 
accompanied by her puranymph, or bridesmaid, 
was led forth into the street by the bridegroom 
and a fnend, who placed her between them in an 
aren carriage, and made their way to the temple 
where the ceremony was to take place. Oo arrival 
there, they were received at the door by a priest, 


who presented them with a small branch of ivy, | 


as an emblem of the close ties by which they 
were to be united. This done he conducted 
them to the altar. where the sacrifice of a he:fer 
was made, and a long list of Grecian gods and 
goddesses invoked. On some occasions, how- 
ever, the ceremony was interrupted by super- 
stition. The victim having been opened, the 
gall was taken out and thrown behind the altar, 
after which the soothsayer inspected the entrails, 


and if he ounced appearance alarming, 
the nu were either broken off or defe 
When favourable, the rites proceeded as under 


the anspices of the gods, and in the midst of 
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these the father gave his daughter to her hus- 
band, and they took a mutual oath of fidelity. 

The mtes of a marriage ceremony were 80 
numerous that the shades of evening appeared 
before the bride could be conducted to her 
fature home. This was done amidst the blaze 
of torches, and the music and dancing of hght- 
hearted vouth, who surrounded the na car. 
Arnived at home, she had to wend her way 
through the various symbols of domestic labours, 
as pestles, sieves, etc., beyond which she was 
met by the greetings of friends, who ushered her 
with mirth and delight into the banqueting-room, 
where both sexes partook of the feast prepared, 
but, as in Egypt, at separate tables. 

Having entered upon her domestic daties, the 
authority of an Atheman woman over her house- 
hold became absolute. She was queen of every- 
thing within doors All slaves, male and female, 
were under her control, and compelled to obey 
her. The same authority likewise extended to 
the children On the mother devolved their 
early education, the first training of their rutel- 
lect, the first rooting of their morals, and the 
first shaping of their principles. But this may 
be said to have been done under the superin- 
tendence of the husband, for he 1t was who fitted 
her for the task. Taking her, as he usually did, 
from the nursery, a raw and inexperienced girl, 
his first and leadmg care was to instract her mn 
her duties as he would wish them to be per- 
formed Hence, in general, the ruling power may 
be considered as emanating from the husband. 

Such was the condition of women at Athens in 
the prosperous times of the repubhe Towards 
its decline a change seems to have taken place 
Instead of rising in the morning with the lark. 
and distributing to all their tasks as well as 
superintending the nursery, they became un- 
versally conspicuous for luxury and vanity. 
Such, at least, 1s the umted testimony of the 
comic poets, and although they may have used 
the language ot hyperbole, yet the 8 of his- 
tory puint to the same declension tn manners. 
From that source proofs may be deduced that, 
among the Athenian ladies, there were numbers 
whose idle and luxunous hves produced loose 
principles ard dissolute manners They roamed 
abroad gaudily attired, merely to attract the gaze 
of men, and so notorious did they at length be- 
come for indecency 1n dress, that laws were 
enacted to enforce modesty upon them, aod ma- 
gistrates, denominated “ regulators of the wo 
iain appointed to ensure obedience of those 

ws. 

To the banefu) influence which women of this 
descnption had over their children is ascribed 
that love of power, triflsng distinctions, and un- 
manly pleasures, which infected the Athemans 
towards the dechne of the republic. In vain did 
philosophers strive to stem the evil. The springs 
of education were poisoned, and those evil prin- 
ciples of inordinate artificial desires originated 
1n the nursery which finally convulsed over- 
threw the state. For as by nghteousness 2 na- 
tion 1s established, so by sin 1s it d ed. 

The corruption of the morals of the Athenian 
youth, however, must not be attributed to their 
mothers alone. It uw a dreadful fact that they 
commenced the unhallowed work, bat it was 


eel 


~~ 
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completed by other canses, They were far out- 
stripped in ammorality by the Aeta:re, or “ strange 
wouen, and these exerted a powerful influence 
over the morals and destinies of the state. By 
them youth were led astray,— 


* Ag an ox goeth to the slaughter, 
Or as a tool to the curreetwan of the <tocks ” 
Prov via 22. 


~ 


And there were none to deliver Philosophy, ! 
indeed, sought to win them hack to the paths of 
virtue, but her voice was impotent to save = So, | 
also, was the lash of satire, which was freely ap- 
phed. Borne along, as it were. by a nnghty 
torrent, the Athenians hastened on to destruc- 
tion, carrying with them their loved and vaunted 
republic in their downward career. Les, Athens 
as well as 


“‘ Nineveh, Babylon, and ancient Rome, 
Rpenk to the pr eent time, and times to come 
hev cry aloud in every carcless car, 
Stop, while ve may * suspend your mad career 
© leatn from our ¢xampie, and our fate, 
Learn wisdom and repentance ere tou late ™ 


THE COSTUME OF GREEK WOMIN, FTC. 


It has been well observed, that the costume 
and ornaments of a people afford important atid 
towards comprehending the national ch iracter 
Dress 1s, in reality, a kind of practical com- 
mentary on the mental habits and tone of morals 
prevailing ma nation at any piven period An 
example of this may be seen on every hard = An 
humble mind 14 not hkely to be found undcr a 
showy, vain, and extravagant exterior 

In the best ages of the Atheman eommon- 
wealth the attire of ladies was conspicuous for 
elegance = It was costly, but at was so arrange: 
that no appearance of a wish to dazzle was ind- 
cated thereby. This elegance. however, gave 
place to luxury, so that the war trobe of an Athe- 
man lady presented a long hest of articles Apart 
from the chitun, worn by all Greeks, there was 
the epumu, a robe with sleeves—the exomts, with- 
out sleeves—the doplvidion, an ample cloak, or 
mantle—the henudiploidon, a more scanty mantle 
—the datastiktos, a mantle adorned with flowers 
or figures of animals—the mantles called Aata- 
gogis, epiblema, and peplos, all varying im form 
and size—the zoma, a vest fitted close to the 
shape, and adorned at the bottom with a fringe 
=the paruphes and parulourges. robvs adorned 
on either side with a purple stripe—the crocotus 
and crucotion, saffron robes of ceremony differing 
only in size—the omphakinon, a robe of the colour 
of unripe grapes—the A:dhos, a flea-coloured dress 
—the sesya, a thick, heavy cloak—the corcoha- 
phes, « scarlet robe—and the amphumallos, a cloak 
which was hairy on both sides, and had a double 
warp. The head-dresses of an Attic lady were 
also numerous. There was the ampyz, a fillet of 
gold embroidery which confined the hair 1n front 
—the hekruphalos, and plekteanadesme, 
which were all articles of an ambiguous charac- 
ter—the halyz, or golden syrinx, or reed, which 

a ah gD plies filet ro 
it Separate— a band or whic 
confined the hair—the sphendone, which was 
chiefly worn on the stage, and which resembled . 
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a shng. being broad and elevated in front, and 
terminating in narrow pomts at the back of the 
head. where it was tied—the anadesma, a dindem 
of gold which encircled the forehead—and the 
rantion, supposed by some to have been 2 comb, 
and by) others some talismanie idol, worn as a 
spell against an evil eye. The variety of ear- 
rings worn by Grecian women was very great, 
as were ther necklaces, armileta, and bracelets 
They had also ornaments for the breast, und 
displayed upon ther fingers a profusion of 
rings, some of winch were set with signets, and 
others with brilliant yewels. The Atheman ladies 
hhewne displayed their taste for luxary and 
splendour i their shoes and sandals. hese 
were generally home-made, but there was an 
elegant sandal, ornamented with gold, which was 
Imported from Patara, in Lycra. 

Athenian women of lax morals are said to 
have usually spent the whole mornmg in the 
business of the tolette They were attended by 
a group of menials, some holding the silver 
basin and ewer, and others the boxes of teoth- 
powder, black paint for the evebrows, rouge- 
pots, the essence-bottle, or the powder of the 
head, the yewel-cases, or the mirrors ‘The liur 
Appears te have reccived the GQhef attention 
Auburn tuaing considerd the most) beautiful, 
drags were mevented, im which the hair bem 
dipped and exposed to the sun, it acquired that 
colour, and fallin golden curls over the shoulders, 
Others, who wore contented with their own black 
hair, augmented its gloss by steepimg it in otls 
and essences “Phen ringlets were produced by 
curhing-trens heated in ashes, atter which, by the 
wd of yowelled fillets and golden pins, they were 
brought forward over the smooth wiuate forehead. 
To pamtng the face they were much addicted 

While thus cmploved at the toilette all mm- 
provement of the mind was forgotten by the 
Athenian matrons To shine as beauties wis 
their sole demre — Let not such be the conduct 
of the female reader — Let not her adorning “ be 
that outward adorning of plauing the har, and 
of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, 
but Jet at be the hndden man of the heart, m that 
which i¢ net corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meck and quiet spint, which 18 in the sight of 
God of great price” 1 Pet.iu 3,4. It was after 
this manner, while yet mankind were mindful of 
the favour of God, that holy women adorned 
themselves , and it would be well if they would 
pow act with such be antiful pnmitive simphicity 

At Athens the dress of men included many of 
the garments worn by the women. Thus, they 
wore the elation, of which there were several 
kinds, some with and some without sleeve 
Over this, in the days of Homer, the chiaina, a 
short cloak resembling the highlander’s tartan, 
was thrown Some persons appear to have worn 
skin cloaks, expecially in foul weather. Thus, 
Anaxagoras 18 represented as putting one on 
when he foresaw rain. 

The above dress, however, rather refers to the 
more healthy age of morals at Athens. Like the 
females, the Athenians themselven took a 
in dress during the decline of their state. 
appeared abroad in flowing robes of fine linen, 
dyed with le and other brillant colours. 
Beneath these ey wore various kinds of tunics, 


also affected much variety and splen- 
in their rings. In their very girdles and 
oes the Athenians betrayed their love of spien- 
dour. Moreover, they wore their hair long, and 
it was braided and built up in glossy masses on 
head, or arranged along the 
forehead by grasshoppers. In journeys or pro- 
menades, during hot weather, hate formed a 
necessary part of the costume, but generally the 
head was bare. 

The wardrobe of the Spartans was very differ- 
ent to that of the Athenians. The sole garment 
of their women was the cfcfon, or chemise, made 
of woollen stuff and without sleeves, but fastened 
on either shoulder by a large clasp, and gathered 
on the breast by a kind of brooch. This rube 
seldom reached more than half way to the knve, 
aod it was, moreover, left open on both sides, 
which rendered it not only an unbecoming, but 
indecent garment This was more especially the 
case when it was gathered tight by a girdle 
about the waist, but when that was loosened, it 
reached nearly to the feet, and, but for the side 
slits, would have been equally as becoming as 
the chiton of the midein Egyptian women Such 
was the dress of a Spartan maiden, an well as of 
the married woman In it both walked abroad, 
custom only requiring of the latter that they 
should be veiled 

The dress of the men in Sparta was even more 
scanty than that of the women = Their only gar- 
ment was the @¢bun, which was a varicty of the 
chiton, and which, hke the cloak of gentlemen in 
Spain, was so meagre that it would scarcely con- 
ceal their persons In this particular the Spar- 
tans were under the restrictions of law — Lycur- 
a made it imperative on them to dress simply, 

ut at the same time, as in many other instances, 
he outstepped the bounds of modesty. Had he, 
indeed, legislated with the view of encouragin 
immorahty, he could scarcely have done so with 
more success. His whole system of lawe displays 
@ total disregard to the morals of the people for 
whose welfare and glory he legislated = ‘This 1s 
distinguishable in every part, but perhaps no- 
thing shows it wore than the enactment on coe- 
tume. Since sin and shame are inseparable, it 1s 
necessary that the human form should be duly 
clad. Ths was the first lesson which our first 
parents learned when they fell from innocence. 


DWELLINGS AND FURNITURE OF THE GREEKS. 


At a very early age the Greeks seem to have 
been celebrated for domestic architecture. Homer 
speaks of the chiefs and nobles as already begin- 
ning to live in spacious edifices elaborately orna- 
mented. Their houses, however, were not such 
as the wealthy occupied at a later date. Simpli- 
city had not yet been banished from their man- 
ners, for the test among them apphed them- 
selves to eulture, and their dwctlnes were 
surrounded by the and umplements of their 
porsuits. In front of them was the farm-yard, 
inolosed by walls surrounded by battlements, 
within which were heaps of manure, ploughs, 
r, also, their flocks 


arauders. x viet 
Along the walls of the inclosure catile-sheds , lowing 
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appear to have been ranged. In later times 
these gave way for suites of chambers for the 
domestics, and Piazzas or colonnades to serve as 
covered walks in hot or rainy weather. A simi- 
lar change took place, also, with regard to the 
porch, which was anciently erected in the inner 
extremity, for it was succeeded, especially at 
Athens, by a peristyle or colonnade, where the 
inmates walked to enjoy the morning sun. At 
Athens there was usually a peristyle on both 
sides of the house—one for summer, and the 
other for winter; and a door generally opened 
from the women’s apartment into that communi- 
cating with the garden. In the mode of baudd- 
ing, hkewise, a great change took place. At 
first, for instance, the ceilings consisted merely 
of beams, rafters, and planks, which supported 
lay ers of earth or straw , but finally, it consisted 
of fretted cedar-work or cyprus-wood, or was 
covered with paintings in blue and gold, and 
supported on lofty and deeply-fluted columns. 
This change took place as early as the Homeric 
times, and, as yeurs rolled away, the style be- 
came considerably refined. So gorgeous were 
the dwellings of the rich in later times, that the 
outer gates were left open for passers-by to wit- 
ness the splendour of the owner. 

The principal divisions of a Greek dwelling 
were halls, salvons, the dumus, in which were 
the picture galleries, libraries, etc. , the thalamus, 
or harem, in which females, marmed or unmar- 
ried, lived , upper chambers, in which the young 
men of distinction usually slept, and bathing 
rooms Their kitchens appear usually to have 
been separate small buildings in the court 5 ard 

The walls of a Greek mansion were usually 
constructed of stones or bricks. In the frame- 
work a great variety of wood seems to have 
been employed. The principal were oak, fir, 
elm, cedur, cyprus, and the citron wood. But 
sometimes these were superseded by iron, bronze, 
ivory, brass, marble, and even the precious 
metals. 

The movables in a Greek mansion were thus 
charactemstically divided —1, everything used 
im domestic sacrifices, 2, the whole apparatus 
of female ornaments worn on solemn festivals ; 
3, the sacred robes and military uniforms of 
the men; 4, the hangings, bed furniture, and 
ornaments of the harem , 5, the farniture of the 
men’s apartments; 6, the shoes, sandals, shp- 
pers, etc , 7, the arms and implements of war, 
which were nuxed up with looms, cards, spin- 
ning wheels, and embroidery frames, 8, the 
baking, cooking, washing, and bathing vessels; 
and 9, the breakfast and dinner services, porce- 
lain, plate of silver and gold, murrors, cande- 
labra, and the varied articles made use of 1n the 
toulettes. In some families a second division 
was made of those articles which were required 
for daly use from those displayed at entertain- 
ments. 

In their furniture, the Greeks showed the 
same taste and love of splendour as in their 
dwellings. Porcelain, glass, crystal, rvory, am- 
ber, gold, silver, and bronze, with namerous va- 
rieties of precious woods, were wrought up with 
great taste into articles of use or luxury. Their 
also, was rich in the extreme. The 


verses of an early English poet may 
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indeed be taken as a representation of the furni- 
ture of every rich citizen at Athens — 


“My house within the city 
ta richly furnished with plate and gold, 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands 
My hangings all of Ty rian tapestry 
in ivory euffers have | stuff_d m) crowns 
in cypress chests my arras, counterpanes, 
Coatly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions bose d with peart, 
Vallance of Venice, guid in needJework, 
Pewter and brass, and all things that belong 
To house or house-Leeping ” 


From the magnificence which the Atheman 
citizen displayed in his furniture, 1t would seem 
that, generally speaking, he considered his 
wealth mexhaustible. But such was not the case. 
Profusion is the parent of poverty , and so in the 
decline of the republic it was found It may, in- 
deed, be considered one of the causes of that de- 
chine , for— 


“«Profusion eats up all 

That gives socicty its beauty, strength, 
Convenience, and security, and use 
Makes men mere vermin, worthy to be trapp @ 
And gibbeted, as fast as catchpule claws 
Can seise the slippery prey unties the knot 
Of union, and converts the sacred band 
That holds mankind together, to a scourge 
Profusion, deluging a state with lusts 
Of grossest natures and of worse eflicts, 

eit for ite ruin hardens blinds, 
And warpe the consclences of public men, 
Till they can laugh at virtue, mock the fouls 
That breast them, and in the end discione a fice 
That would have shock d Credulity heracIf, 
VUnamask'd, vouchsafing this their sol excuse, - 
Since all alike are atfish. why not thy’ 


This does profusion " Cowpea 


THE FOOD OF THE GRELKS, ETC 


#Ehan, describing the food of nations in re- 
mote antiquity, says that “the Arcadians hved 
upon acorns, the Argives upon pears, and the 
Athenians upon figs” This appears to have been 
essentially true, though by acorns must be un- 
derstood not the fruit of the oak, but the fagus 
To this fare some writers on the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Hellas, add food much more revolting 
than acorns, fur they represent them as devour- 
ing one another 

n the Homeric age, however, the Grevks ap- 
pear to have fared more sumptuously = Civiliza- 
tion brought with it bread, beef, kid, mutton, pork, 
venison, the flesh of the wild guat, fowls of vari- 
ous kinds, and fish Fruits and potherbs were 
also already in use, for there are ag! allusions 
to orchards in the pages of Homer. Thus Alci- 
nous is represented as ing one well re- 
plenushed with fruit trees of every kind, and the 
poet makes the shadowy boughs of another co- 
i vered with golden fruit wave over Tantalus, m 
* Hades, while blown by the wind they elude his 


in tie carla ages, the Greeks, doubtless, 
hed their thirst in the running brook. 
omer himself alludes to this habit, but in bus 


day, wine to have been m1 common use. 
One of as haraes speaks of it in conjunction 
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indulgence. From this free use of wine arose 
its abuse. All-potent as the Homeric beroes 
are said by the poet to have been, hy comous 
libations they are frequently represented as 
being rendered powerless, 

The food of the more modern Grecka appears 
to have been cssentially the same as in the Ho- 
meric times; but tlesh and fowl were rendered 
more delicious by the arts of cookery. As tor 
fish, they seem to have partaken of everv kind, 
from the shark to the small semt-transparent 
aphyw caught along the Atte shores. In the 
historical ages, fish became so desired g luxury, 
that comic writers employed their wit to hold 
up the gourmands tu ridicule They represent 
them as going out in the morning with a slave 
and basket at their heels, im order to purchase 
fish, and as hastenmng to the agora with anxious 
steps, lest any impassioned = fish-cater should 
clear the stalls of the best anthias, or thummy, 
betore they could arrive 

The fish consumed by the Athenians were 
obtained from sarious parts.  Thas Arche- 
stratus, enumerating the best shelled fish, couples 
each with the name of the place near which they 
Were caught in these words — 





Por musecla you must go to Anon, oysters 
You "i tind best at Abyiloa | Parion 
Hejorees an ite urchine but df cockles— 
Coantic and aweet Canter? vou would cat, 
A voyage Thust be made to Mitylenc, 

Or the Ambrauchin gulf, where they abound 
With many other dantica At Menaina, 
Near to the kaso, are pelorain conchs, 

Nor are those bad you find near F phesas 
Vor Tethyan oysters, gu to Chalecdon ” 


The poultry brought to table at Athens was 
almiost as varied as the fish It is less dithcult 


to say, i truth, what was caten than what was | 


not, since almost all the winged tmbe seems to 
have afforded a repast to the Athenian. Even 
the thrush, chaftinch, blackbird, jackdaw, ring 
dove, jay, ete, were welcome morsels at their 
banquets 

With a variety of puddings and soups the 
Athemans seem to have been plentifully pro- 
vided The latter were made both with beana, 
flour, pearl-barley, or groats, ete. They even 
converted gruel into a dcheacy, but the best 
gruel was made at Megara. 

The vegetables caten by the Grecks were ex- 
ceedingly varied Lupines, | plead oar ai kid- 
ney beans, horwe-radish, the dregs of grapes and 
olives, radishes, ete , all formed part of an Athe 
nian cntertanment. Among wholesome vege- 
tables, Diocles of Carystos enumerates the red 
beet, mallow, dock, nettle, orach, the bolhos, and 
mushroom. Their herbs were also various, as 

ere their fruits. Of the latter, every kind of 
fruit known to the ancients appears to have been 


held in repute. 

For gra Greece has always been cele- 
brated. rom these they produced various 
wines, which were usually called after the names 
of the places in which r were made. Thus, 
Msodes Tats foes ena the SMarcose wuiees 

od i ic wines, 
rs The made or mixed wines of the Greeks 
were numerous - even extracted them frdns 
the fig, the palm, roots. 
x 


GRECIAN ENTERTAINMENTS. 


‘With such a varicty of provimons before them, 
as unfolded in the preceding article, the Grecks 
could scarcely fail to make mech repasts. This 
they did on ordinary days, but there were sea- 
sous, af on the oceasion of grand entertainments, 
when all their culinary pkill was called into 
action. 

These repasts were divided into three classes, 
—the public dinner, the picenic, and the mar- 
Tinge feasts On the former of the ac, which they 
called celupine, st will be sufficient to enlarge. 

When a cizen desmred to entertain hie friends 
he despatched a domestic to their houses with a 
tabiet, whercon therr names and the day and the 
hour fixed upon for the banquet was inserbed 
Brothers, howeser, end other near relations, 
came uninvited, and so did another class of men, 
who, living at large upun the public, were de- 
nonsanted * thes,” 

Arrived at the houxw of their host, they re- 
eoved a hearty welcome, and those who pos- 
sessed beards bad them perfumed over burning 
censirs of frankincense This dune—as the 
Greeks regarded every meal in the hight of a 
sacrifice, ut which the first and best) portion 
should be offered as an oblation to the ywods, with 
mnvecatons and prayer — thes approached the 
altar of Zeus, which stood in the midst of every 
dhning-room, and performed those ceremonies, 
atthe same time pounng out bbanoens of wine 
They then sat down to dinner, upon which w iter 
was presented to them in silver layers and ewers 
of gold, in which they might wash ther fingers, 
with which they ate, as as sil the practice in the 
Levant between every course ‘The pests teok 
their places in the carher ages on ctuurs, but 
afterwards on rich sofas, or divans on which they 
rechbned ip various positions This, when the 
fucsts were numerous, the chief in dignity, 
throwing off lus shoes, plieed himself on the 
upper end of the divan, neat the host, reclining 
on one elbow, supported by soft cushions, whik 
the head of another reached nearly to lis breast, 
and the feet of the first extended down behind 
lum = = ‘The same position was taken by others on 
the same sofa, on which sometimes five indivi 
duals were ncated 

The order of arranging the guests seems to 
have been according to the views of the host. 
Some would pay deference to ranh and wealth, 
but there were others who grouped them tojre- 
ther according to age, and others according to 
temper, m order to produce general harmony. 
Thus, the tt fiat att were placed beside the 
meek and gentle ; the silent beside the loquacious , 
and the man of learnmg beside those who needed 
and thirsted for instruction 

A great number of dishes were served up in 
succession at a Grecian banquet, and as plea- 

sures of all kinds were supposed to promote di- 
gestion, the ears of the guests were pleased with 
songs and music. The dancer, also, exercised 
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the gue<ta—it was then altérnated with useful 
conversation. 

After the Greeks had en sufficient sohd 
viands, the tabies were removed, and others were 
brought in, on which the censers, goblets, and 
iver or golden ladies fur filling the smaller cups 
were arra’ ged, while capacious howls of wine 
were placed on the sdeboard. The goblcts were 
filled by cupbeare rs of both sexes, selected for 
their youth and beauty This done, they were 
delivcred to the guests, who could only drink 
when the chairman, or, a he was now called, 
“king of the feast,” plrased. It was sup 
that he could determine better than themsvtives 


{how much aud how often they should drink. 
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This would have been a good custom, if the 
~ hing of the feast” had always been chosen for 
his lve ofsobriety UT ofortunately, however, he 
heeria generally to have been a lover of the 
bowl, for he allowed them to drink so often and 
so deeply that the whole company became ine- 
briated = This was more especially the case on 
occasions at which the Muses were honoured wath 
toasts. The goblets were then filled so fre- 
quently that a scene of drunkenness beeame the 
Inesitable consequence , for, having drunk deeply 
te fore om honour of friends of other days, or 
thar mistresses, nature became overpowered by 
the prolonged potations The viry maxims of 
the Greeks were suffiaent, indeed, to induce 
general drunkenness As the presence of sober 
persons must always be a tocit reproach to drunk- 
ards at a feast, the law of what was termed 
then, as it ws now, “good telowship,” wap 
* Drink, or be gone” There was, therefore, ne 
alternative left the gucs’s but to become part- 
ners in the goneral crime Hence may have 
aris nv in part, the notoriety Which many Grech« 
obtamd for the uncnsviable capacity for drimbing 
lurce quantities ‘Phis apphes especially to the 
followers of Alexander These spent their 
days ino the slaughter of their species, and 
their mehts in rioting and drunkeoness, the 
“hero” himslf actung the part of the © kiug of 
the teast.” 

At the dinner of an Athenian there were 
usually many individuals present who have been 
termed ~ half-guests, halt-parasites .“” men who 
used to extract inerriment out of the dinner ma- 
terials, that they might render themselves so 
agreeable as to insure a future invitation Every 
dish served at table was converted by them 
inte an acasion for reciting old proverbs, or 
poetical quotations, having reference chiefly to 
the dainty. The Athenians, however, were not 
solely dependent for amusement upon such 
unworthy characters as these; they knew how 
to entertain themselves; and sometimes, in 
their hilarity, would descend to puerile enjoy- 
ments. Charades, enigmas, conundrums, and 
stories of witches and hobgoblns were heard on 
every hand, and ary sone accompanied the bar- 
bites or the lyre more pernicious custom to 
which they resorted for amusement was the va- 
nous games of kottabos, invented in Sicily, which 


his art for the entertainment of the guests, and | answers m principle to the chessboard, and card 


tne buffoon exercised his wit, while the 3 
veyed off his tricks to excite mermment. 
P 


ler { or billiard table 
en | carry the art of gaming to such an excess as to 
osophers were present, however, anusement , ruin one another. 


The Greeks, however, did not 
The pnzes for which they 


was not allowed to occupy the sole attention of 1 contended were very simple, being merely a cake, 
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: aiething sumilar 
evil attendant on ithras loss of ame—that most 
preowns gift of God to his creature man, bde- 
auwed to enable him to prepare for a blissful 
eterasty. 


THA GRELK FARM-YARD. fT 


When agriculture bud arrived at perfection in 
Greece, the farm presi nted a very pleasing pic 
ture of the damestic manners of the Greeks, for 
itis self-evident that the app arance of 8 country 
shows the habits of the people | Where industry 
presaiuls there will be order and prosperity 
stamped upon everything around. Lat around 
the footsteps of the adle there must over be the 
thorn and the thistle. 

An Atte farmer, of the genuin herds 
to have resembkhd an old Lugish tartar oh 
his house be harboured bass of cura, pues of 
thecacs, bundles of dried figs ot raisins, racks ot 
ham. and fittehis of icon. strings of melons 
¢cortuls, Aled with olive dregs, and piles of 
dressed shins His wite, also, had her 4, art 
ment, in which was the loan, spanning-whe } 
carding apporatus, work-bashets acd erauile dn 
the hitehen aught be seen both duchs and pecs 
picking up spilled grain, and not untrequeutly 
a pg was kept in an anlosure within ate pie 
cmets 

The mmates of a Greek form-sard were va- 
rou There were geese ducks. barn-deoot 
fowls, peacochs, pheasants guia fowls, par 
tridwes, quails, and the attagis  “Dhrushes and 
other small birds were bred in waent rooms with 
wight perches projecting from the walls ane 
every firm-yard had it. columbary and dove 
cotes., which were sometnnes sufficiently dirge to 
contain five thousand birds Even jachdaws 
were hept, and had perches set up for them ihe 
common towls 

Horses. bemg both rare and «axapensive om 
reece, were seldom used in agriculture, Th 
mule and the avs were, howescr, much employed 
in rural labours the fortiner in the cart or the 
; plough, and the latter in drawing small tumbrils, 

or in bearing wood and other produce of the 
farm to the city 

The Greek farmer was very «celebrated for his 
management of swine Ptolemy says in his 
Memoirs, that he saw in Asson “a mith-w bite hoy 
two cubits and a balf in ke ngth, and of equal size" 
Hie adds, that “kang Eumcnes gave four thousand 
drachmz, or nearly two hundred pounds, for a 
male swine of this hind, in order to improve the 
breed of pigs in his own country.” 

As m the present day, oxen were usd in 

loughing, treading out the corn, drawing manure 
o the fields. and bringing home the preduce of 
the harvest. This custom prevailed throughont 
the East, of which there are many picasing 
notices in the sacred writings. 

The milch cows of the Greeks were commonly 
fed on cytisus and clover. The usnal miking 
times were in the dawn of the morning and th 
close of twihght nm the evening. Of the cream 
they made beth butter and che se, bat the former 
was not celebrated for sts propertics, and 1 
probable that the latter. though a favourite food 
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The chief | among sokbers im Attica, wis not ef siteh good 


quality as that used in England 

The Greeks emplovsed a suceession of articles 
in fattonme cattle, Thus, at tise they ted then 
on cabbage chopped small and stucped in vine- 
gar, then with chaff and gormons, and, hnidlh, 
with barles | With these ingredients thes were 
ful both an wanter and summer, bemg allowed 
three meals duly, 

The industiieus bee formed a necessary com- 
peut to the varied hve-stuch ofa Greek farm- 
rouse Tn Athes this branch of rural economy 
Bas var to creat pertuetion, and the natural 
lustors of the bee was studied with cnthnsiasm 
bv the Groahksyaneviiy Phere were, in tuath, 
professed bee keeper who laid out grounds for 
them with parteeuba eine, satroaunding the hives 

th flowers and ofordterous shrabs Wath whist 
success tiv adended their anidustrious charge 
bistors untonds Aristotle save, that “when the 
hones was taken from them abeur the summer 
solstiss sna haves would produce five, others 
ten und othe rs fitloaa quarts of honey stulless ing 
suffiicut tor winter consumption "ond mention 
Womade of a person whe obtiumed five thousand 
poards wearht of honey annitills 

Hithe cnltisatior othe lands the Grok firmer 
eNtubisedpreat shelf To the fist place, he appliad 
hhuscdit ardentds to obtum ot haowledge of his 
eccupiten ceneralty wwe dlas ef the soil, which 
wos-essentiil to lus perpase, ined, wilbout at, he 
meht have scattered fis seed am vam fhe waa 
carding als) fe obtun a hnowledge of many 
precepts which were am capesslation agseorge Che 
Garcehs, and uldtes cd partiuliurls te husbind- 
men Phase preeepts are seauttored through the 
works of Hesied uid thar chif mim appears te 


Itave been to excite tomdustey that so prosperity 
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and contentment might preva Por mstance, 
one precept was, Pb ocbour coufers fertility on 
flocks and herds, and os the parent of opulence,” 
and another, * Prudenee heaps up that which 
profliyzacy discipates © Some of the prees pts abe 
inculeated: good fellowship, and answer to the 
humane daw whieh ab Hebrew lawgiser lad 
down concerning: the poor, an this * He hone 
pitable to the ranger fot he who repels the 
supphant from his door is ne lees pualty than the 
adulterer, the despair of the orphan, or the 
wretch who bla phomes his aged parent on the 
brink of the prave ‘The end of such nen os 
miscrable | Zeus wall rain down venpv ance apoti 
than om orecompense for ther evil actions” 
Added to tis knowledge, the Greek farmer 
studnd) other branches which comprehend: d 
something Lhe the clements of natural phiulo- 
sophy He sought to obtan a hnowledge of the 
influence of the sun and moon, the ring and 
mtting of the stars, the motion of the winds, 
the generation and effects of dews, clouds, Ine- 
teorn, showers, and tempests, the omyin of 
springs and fountains, and the mugration and 
habits of birds and other animals Moreover, he 
deemed it necessary that he should be acquainted 
with certain superstnous pracvces which had 
existed from remote antiquity 

A knowledge of the origin of sprmgs and 
fountains was esmntial to the Greck farmer, 
pince both fields and gardens were chiefly irsi- 
pated by means of wellb Where these did not 
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exist, therefore, the matter became a serious one. 


Necessity, however, is the mother of invention, 
and in this extremity rain-water was collected 
and preserved in csterns. For this purpme, in 
some farm-yards, troughs ran along the eaves of 
stable, barn, and sheep-cote, as well as the dwell- 
ing of the family, and the water caught in these 
tronghs was conveyed through wooden pipes to 
the cisterns, which were commonly situate im 
the front court) Hence it aros:, perhaps, that 
the Greck farmer was so studious of the mgns 
of the weather. Nothing more obviously in- 
terested him than the arrival and departure of 
rains, everything connected with them was care- 
fally obacrved, and scrupulously treasured up in 
hea mand 

Tn the actual labours of the farm, and the m- 
ploments by which they were carmed on, the 
Greek husbandman displayed much mgenuity 
Smiths, carpenters, and potters, were usually 
kept on the establishment or in its immedi ite 
neighbourhood, and their wagons, carts, har- 
rows, and plongha, were therefore constructed 
on the spot. In addition to these, they possessed 
winnowing-fans, scythes, sickles, pruning-hooks, 
braken-scythes, saws, hand-saws, which were 
used in prumng and grafting, spades, shovels, 
rakes, pickaxes, hoes, mattocks, dibbles, fork- 
dibbles, and grubbing-aaes Before mills were 
invented they had a Large mortar scooped out of 
the trunk of a tree, which was turnished with a 
pestle upwards of four feet in Jength, for the pur- 
pose of reducing corn into flour. 

On the preparation and use of manure the 
Greeks appear to have bestowed much attention 
with great success They kept it in pits, every 
kind heing thrown together, and, when entircly 
decayed, it was taken out and spread upon the 


| 
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land on scientific principles ‘Thus, in lean lands, | 


—which required most the ad of art, it bemg 
considered that their prolife virtue would be 
consumed by heat, they were caretul to avoid 
excess ints employ ment, spreading it frequently 
rather than copiously 
There was a great variety of practice in 
ploughing the land in Greece. When the soil 
was hight a kind of spade-hushbandry was em- 
ployed. Most lands, however, were ploughid 
three times: first, immediately after the inga- 
thering of the harvest, secondly, when a con- 
venient time offered itself, and, thirdly, io the 
sowing season. At the third time of ploughing 
the powahmsn scattered the grain in the furrows 
as they were laid open, while a boy followed with 
a hoe with which he broke the clods and covered 
the seed, that it might not be devoured by birds 
In extremely hot weather the farmer ploughed all 
night 5 partly out of consideration to the oxen, 
and partly tu preserve the moisture and nchness 
of the soil, and by the aid of the dew to render it 
more phable. ()n these occasions it was cua- 
t to use two pair of oxen and a heavier 
1 share, in order to produce the decper 


W 
The Greek farmer was very carefal to adapt 
the grain to the sail. Thus wheat was sown on 
nich plains, which, in the interval, was crapped 
with vegetables; barley was sown on middli 
grounds; and lentils, wetches, lupins, and 
other as were cultivated on a large 
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—were culti- 


scale—peas and beans e 
€ priucipal sowin 


vated on the poor lands. 


time was autumn, or as as the equinoctis 
rains had morstencd the @rth, W: was 
scattered some time in N ber, or about the 
setting of the constellation, walled the Crown. 


In ths operation they were darefal to avoid the 
time when the south wind blew, and generally 
all ungenial weather, as it was considered tu 
render the earth unfruitful. 

The harsest usually commenced in Greece 
about the mung of the Pleiades. At Athens, 
when that season arrived, those citizens who 
lived by hard labour ranged themselves in bands 
in the agora, whither the farmers in the netgh- 
bourhood resorted to hire them. Being hired, 
they proceeded to the field, where, separating 
Into two divisions, they stationed themselves at 
either end of the pi-ce of corn to be reaped, and 
worked toward each other, both parties stnving 
to reach the centre of the field first. As they 
advanced, they laid the corn hehind them in 
long hnes upon the stubble, and two other 
classes of harvesters followed, whose task 1¢ was 
to bind st into sheaves and pile 1t up into mows. 
As in our own country, 1D some parts of Greece 
the women joined in these labours the practice, 
however, of females labourmg in the harvest- 
field was not general, The implement used in 
ewtng wheat seems always to have been the 
sihkle, but with barley and the other infenor 
grain the scythe was used 

(s before mentioned, in separating the grain 
from the straw, the ancient Greeks made use of 
cittle, which trod out the corn on a threshing- 
floor When the farmer happened to be short 
of cattle, he made use of a threshing-machine, 
whih consisted of a hind of heavy sledge, 
toothed below with sharp stones or iron, Some- 
times, also, in winter the flail was used 

In winnowing, when there was a breeze, the 
Greeks simply threw the grain up into the air 
with a scoop, unt the wind had blown away 
the chaff, a figare which the Psalmist adopts to 
show the utter destruction of the wicked when 
Giod arises to judgment — 


** They are hke the chaff which the wind driveth away ° 
Psa i 4 


When the weather was serene, they had re- 
course to a winnowing machine, which was 
turned by the hand, and which suffi- 
cient power to cleanse even vetches and beans. 
To receive the chaff, pits appear to have been 
sunk all round the threshing-floor. The corn 
not designed for immediate use was stored in 

naries The whole was closed with a festival 
in honour of their rural gods, Demeter and Dio- 
nysus, & festival which may be deemed a Greek‘ 
harvest-home In the observance of 1t, oblatons 
of cake, with other offerings, designed at once to 
express their grautude for past blessings, and to 
render the gods propitious to them m future, 


were offered up. This festival took in 
Attica in the great temple of Eleusis, it con- 
tinued during several days, as the reader has 


seen in a former page, where the various Greek 
festivals are described at large. 
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TUE GARVEN QHD ORCHARD OF GREECE. 


The Greeks to have inherited, by na- 
ture, a passion forEhat delightful solitude which 
1s to be found afong plantations, flower- beds, 
arbours, hanging #ines, fountams, and umbrage- 
ous walks. This passion must have been nou- 
ished by the scenery and fertility of the country 
Of Greece m its “age of woe.” a modern povt, 
smitren by its loveliness, asks with evident rap~ 
tare .— 


‘Know ye the Land of the cedar and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beama ever ahine, 
Where ihe light wings uf Zephyr, oppreasd with per 
ume, 

Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bleom 

Where the citron and alive are fairest of fruit 

And the voice of the nightingah never 1s mute 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the aks, 
In colour though waned in beaute may sie, 

And the purple of ocean ts deepest in dye? 

Where the virgins are soft as the rows they twine, 
And ad save the spirst of man, is divine?” 


No distinct desemption of a Greek garlien his 
reached our age = From the vaned productions 
of the counters, however, the gardens of Cimon, 
iastratus, Poreles, and Epicurus, whom Pliny 
speaks of as hemg mastess in horticuleire unist 
have been excecdingls lovely Ahnost csers 
hind of ornamental and sweet-smelling shrubs 
and flowers, of umbrageous trees and freer ant 
herbs, were there culavated | Out of these they 
tormed lawns, shrubbenes, thickets, arc adss, 
avenues, and ambrageous arches, wherewith to 
dehght the senses. “The cool shades were re fri- 
gerated by sxplaslung fountains, whose waters 
poured through numerous channels strught or 
winding, over the whale garden, refreshing the 
eye and sustumimg a perpetual verdure — Odori- 
ferous shrubs were usually clustered round a 
pomegranate tree on elevated spots, that being 
exposed to the winds, they might diffuse their 
xweetness more freely In many gardens it was 
the custom to plant each kind of tree and flower 
In separate groups. Thus there were beds of 
white violets, of hyacinths, of carnations, of the 
gold cynosure, of inses, ete This custom 1s 
now generally adopted in Holland, and in some 
of our own gardens a siuular plan is pursued. 

A Greek orchard appears usually to have 
been surrounded with hedges of black and white- 
thora, brambles, and barberry bushes, as it 18 at 
present by the Indian cactus On the banhe 
of these hedges there were found various tribes 
of plants and wild flowers, such asx the en- 
chanter’s nightshade, the red-flowered valerian, 
the ground ivy, the bright yellow scorpion-flower, 
the penny-cress, ete ‘Within the enclowre 
were most of the trees reared in England, to- 
gether with others which cannot exist m our 
chmate. The principal were,—the apple, the 
pear, the cherry, the damascene, and common 
plum , the quince, the apricot, the peach, the 
nectarine, the walnut, the chesnut, the hazel nut, 
eeeren | cea oe the mulberry, hes white, 

e, st tag sa ¢ orange, 
the citron, the lemon, the date- the ate 
tachio, the almond, the service, the curnel-tree, 
etc. trees were usually planted in lines, 
forming a series of ambrageous avenues, thereby 
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uniting pleasure with proGt. Sometimes these 
avenues opened, hete and there, nto the lawn, 
or vineyard, which generally formed a part of a 
wealthy Greek’s grounds, hence, when the 
orchard was decked in its summer pride with 
fohage of emerald, and ruddy, purple, and gulden 
fruit -when the notes of the thrush, mghtingale, 
tettix, and greenfinch, floated through = the 
branches, and the perfume of odonferous plants 
breathed on all e:dex, it gave the beholder an 
idea of an earthly paradise. 

Sometimet common foot-paths traversed the 
orchards and vineyards of the Greeks, and 
passers-by were permitted to pick and eat the 
fruit, as was the custom in Palestine. 

Of the manner of culvauing fruit-trees in the 
earher ages, very httle ws known, The art of 
properly training and grafting them seems to 
have been unknown in the Homeriw age, but 
afterwards it was brought to great perfection 
No fruit was esteemed erceflent untess the tree 
had heen grafted, and the followmy are some of 
the rules thes observed in this process the fig 
wis gratted only on the plamtun and the mul- 
berry. the mulberry on the chesnut, beech, 
apple, terebmnth, wild pear, elm, and white pop- 
lar, the pearon the pomegramite, quince, niul- 
herry, almond, and terchinth, the apple on all 
sertsof wild pears, quinces, and plantain, the 
walnut on the strawberry -tree, the pomegranate 
on the myrtle and the willow , the bis on the 
cherry and the ash, the white pench on the da- 
miscene amd almond. the damascene on the 
wild pear, quince, and apple, the chesnut on the 
walnut, becch, snd oak , the cherry on the tere- 
tinth and peach, the quince on the oxycunthus , 
the moerth on the wallow, the apricot on the 
damascene and Thasian almond, the vine op 
the cherry and myrtle, and the citron on the 
apple, pomegranate, and mulberry. 

The rules observed by the Greeks m the pro- 
pagation of fruit-trecs were numerous, The 
pistactio, filbert, almond, chesnut, white peach, 
daumas ene, pine-tree, palm, cypress, lnurcl, ash, 
maple, and fiz, were usually renewed by seed, 
the apple, cherry, rhamnus yujaba, common out, 
dwarf laurel, myrtle, and medlar, were propa- 
gated by suckers, and the almond, pear, niuj- 
berry, citron, apple, olive, quince, poplar, ivy, 
ving, Willow, and others, were raised from 
branches selected from among the new wood on 
the topmost boughs of a tree. Sometimes they 
bent Jong pendant boughs to the ground, and 
covered @ part of it with heavy clods until st had 
taken root, when it waa severed from ita parent 
trre, While at other tunes the points of bougka 
were drawn down and fixed in’ the ground, 
which even thus took root and sent its juices 
backward, after which 1t was cut off and a new 
stock produced. 

The orchards of Greece were not entirely de- 
voted to fruit-trees Jt scems to have been a 
custum to lay out the whole m beds and borders 
for the cultivation of vegetables, which beds were 
edged with parsley and rue. They consisted of 
turnips, cabbages, omons, lettuces, endive, suc- 
cory, asparagus, broad beans, lentils, peas, kid- 
ney-beans, artichukes, cucumbers, water-melons, 
gourds, etc. In the production of fine ve es 
the Greek gardeners appear to have de 
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and, aided by a luxuriant soil, they succeeded 
wonderfully They also sought to produce some 
without seed, and others of extraordinary shape. 
Thus, come cucumbers were mide to grow with- 
out sved by covering the newly-form: d plant with 
earth three times, and others to run to an ¢xtra- 
ordinary length by placing vessels of water daily 
within a few inches of their pornts, which, ¢xeit- 
ing, by attraction, a sort of nisus on the fruit, 
caused their prolongation 

The gardcn-herb« cultivated in Greece were 
very various. Whe principal were —the cistus, 
the blac cringe, rocket, crosses, bastard pars- 
ley, penny-royal, aniwe, water-mint, sea Ontong, 
sarah nerhatanty purslan, cormander, hellebore, 
bush-organsy, for plave, brank-ursine or be ar’s- 
foot, chervil, skiarwort, clecampune giant-fennel, 
dill, mustard, wake-robin, cumin,  pperwort, ete 
The Greek gardener also seduloasly cultivated the 
mushruom, it beng an article in great requisition 
among the opulent = [t was eaten together with 
the truffle and monile, which were produced 
durmg the rains and thunders of autumn, and 
continued to flourish in the earth a whole year 

Such is a brief pretare of a Greek garden and 
orchard, Uy st the reader will understand some- 


brated in hustory ft forms a striking contrast | 
to the character of ite inhabitants as displayed in | 


J previous section. While the natural world was) opinions were divided, as Virgi) hints in his 


re plete with beauty, and watted ite odouss around 
to the delight of the senses, human mature pre- 
sented a sickening scene of depravits, which | 
must be depreted in the page of history tl ume | 
shall be no more Rent im pieces by faction and 
passion, through almost every period of thar | 
cxistence go» a nation, the Greckhs present the un- 
lovely macture of one large tanmily divided among 
themselves At such times, with clashing swords 
they would overran the face of the country trom , 
; 


the one end of i€ to the other, having no reg ard 


for its teruhty oD fove linens As the cflects of 


their rage,-— 
“Naked plane and pas aced tte tls 


Bacceed to amaling horveets and the fruits 
Ot yr aceful olive, luscious tg, and vine ' 


— 


THE VINEYARDS OF GREECE, ETC 


Ancient Greece was very celebrated for its 
saneyards = The culture of the vine was, indeed, 
one of the principal branches of husbandry there 
from the days ot Homer to its latest date ot 
prosperity. 

There were three remarkable varieties of the 
vine in Greece The first consisted of plants 
always kept short, and supported on props, the 
second of tree-clambers, and the third of 4 plant 
which grew chiefly 1m steep and stony places, 
and spread their branches over the cart 

Much care was exhibited by the Greek hus- 
bandman im the selection of the site for a vine- 
yard. When selected, he encitvled the spot with 
3» hedge, which was made both thick and strong, 
for the purpose of repelling the flocks and herda, 
1 well as goats and foxes, which loved to prey 
upon the vine. liu next operation was to root 
up the wild plants and weeds. After this the 
huabandman trenpched the ground, throwing it 
into lofty ridgea, that the surumer sun. combined j 
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what of the loveliness of that country so cele- | 
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with the rain and the wind, 
The nd remained in 
whole year, and then its su 
a series of shallow furrows 
by line, which on rich all 
what close With the shp 
were usually cast mto the fi 
white grape with the le yine, and those of 
the purple with the white—in grder to cause it 
the sooner to propagate. Té produce grapes 
without stones the lower end of the shp was 
split and the pith carefully extracted, after which 
twas bound round with a papyrus-leaf, throst 
into a sea-onion, and thus planted. Vines pro- 
ducing medicinal grapes epere obtained by with- 
drawing the pith and introducing certain drags 
into the hollow, Closing up the extremity with 
papyrus, and thus planting it in the earth. The 
Greeks were also mn the habit of producing white 
and purple grapes on the same cluster This 
was done by taking a slip of the white and purple 
grape, and, having split them down the middle, 
carefully to fit the halves to their opposites, so 
that the buds when divided should meet They 
wire then bound together with papyrus-thread 
and placcd in the earth in a sea-omon, the juice 
of which awed the combination of the severed 
parts 

Concerning the best season for planting, 






Gveorpies thus — 


+ When winter frosts constrain the field with cold, 
The faintly root can take no steady hold, 
But when the golden spring reveals the year, 
And the whote bird returns whom serpa nts fear, 
That season decm the best to plant thy vines, 
Next that, ws when autuuinal warmth declines, 
Ire heat ts quite decay'd or cold bepun, 
Or Capricorn admits the winter sun” 


Ju planting the vine, the ancient Greeks not 
only took notice of the season, but of the } hases 
of the moon, whose uifluence over vegetation 
thes Leheved to be sery powertal ‘Thus some 
planted during the four days preceding the new 
moon, while others extended thar labours 
through the pertod intervening between its birth 
and its maturity The operation of pruning was 
carned on when the moon was in tts wane. 

Iu those vineyards where the vines grew upon 
props, or trees, the spaces between the rows were 
not allowed to he fallow. Sometimes they were 
planted with fruit-trees, and at other times with 
segetablks The rules observed in prumng re- 
semble those still im use, 

The scavon of vintage was regulated by law. 
In Atnen this usually comeided with the hehacal 
rising of the const ation Arcturus. At that 
tum, the magistrates declared that the season of 
vintage was come, and men and women were 
soon employed in separating the mch clusters 
from the vine, and carrying them to the wine- 
press in bashets of osier or reed Their labours 
were performed in the midst of murth and 
revelry. Intoxieated by pleasure, and the fumes 
ef the new-made wine, they sang aloud ther 
ancient lays to the honour of Bacchus, the fabled 
god of wine, and the patron of mebnety. 

The wine-press among the Greeks usually 
cunsisted of two upnight, and many cross beams, 
which, descending upon the grapes, squeezed 
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which fallimg upon a spe- 
a gan anchned slab, were 
Hi channel into a large ves- 
with the vat, These juices 
» Which was Lud up 10 skins, 
or large earthen Birs, unul required tor use. All 
the produce of tHe vivesard, however, was not 
appropriated toBhe making of wine Great 
quantities were Hreserved tor the tble, or con- 
verted into raisum, by being dmed in the sun on 
4s smooth raised terrace, or by twisting the stem 
vf the cluster and wlowing thm to dry on the 
vine. 

When the labours of the vintage were over, 
the hushandman turegd his attention to the 
olive-yard, aud the making of oil, which was a 
matter of great importance The ohves were 
picked by the hand, and when as inany were 
gathered as could be convenientls pressed during 
the following night and day, thy were spread 
loosely and sparingly on fine hurdles ‘Towards 
evening a little salt was scattered over them and 
they were then put into a clean mull, which 
bruised them in such a manner as to leave the 
stones untouched They were then conve yed in 
sinall vessels to the press, where they wer 
covered with hurdles of green willows, upon 
which a moderate weight was first placed. aod 
afterwards a greater. by which means the oil was 
completely extracted from the olives. 

The Greeks possessed a vartty of other ors 
besrvies that of the ohve Among these may te 
enumerated walnut-oil, and the ols of resa 
mum, tere binth, almonds, Palma Christ, saffsen, 
(‘nidian laurel, datara, Jentish, mantic, movertle, 
and mustard. They had, also, thie uculle r- 
fined ol of Sievon, beside unitations of the 
Spanish and Itahan ols. Morvoser, icy por- 
sessed the art of extracting perry from poate, 
and cider from apples, as well as a specks of 
wine said to have been of a delicate tlavour, 
from the pomegranate. 

The methods of preserving fruit amoug the 
Greeks so as to insure a supply throuzhout the 
year were both curious and vanious = ‘Thus ci- 
trons, pomegranates, apples, quinces, and pears, 
were preserved in heaps of sand, grapestones, or 
sawdust, which was sometimes sprinkled with 
vinegar, chopped straw, wheat, barley, or the 
seeds of plants. Mulbernes were preserved im 
their own juice, and hgs were plunged into 
honey, so as neither to touch each other, nor the 
vessel in which they were placed But there 
2 to have been no rule laid down for the 
preservation of fruit, since different husbandmen 
used different methods each adopting that which 
he deemed the best. Most of them. however, 
seem to have been effectual, for the market was 
abundantly supphed dumng the year, though at 
some seasons fruits were more expensive than at 
others. 


THE PASTORAL HABITS OF THE GREEKS. 


In the earher ages, the life of the Grec hs ap- 
pears to have been almost solely nomadic. In 
process of time, however, their habits became 
changed. The attention of the mass was divided 
between the two simplest and must primitive 
occupations of life—namely, the shepherd and 
the husbandman. 
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The great Bacon conmdered the pastoral state 
preferable in some respects to the agricultural. 
And, mdeced, the voice of socicty m all 
speaks to the same effect. In Greece, eapecay, 
the pastoral hfe was held in great honour The 
mont cacquent strains of the poets flowed in its 
praises. Uy them shepherds and shepherdcsses 
were held up to posterity as models of perfection 
They were, howeses, anything but divine, for 
their morals m= realiy were very lax. All the 
pictures of pastoral hte, therefore, desc mbed by 
the Greeian poets may be pronounced ideal, 
they existed only in their own fertile and wonder- 
working mmaginations =r men and women 
groveling in iniquity upon earth, they made 
peds and goddesses, and placed them 10 the third 
heavens, 

In the Homene ages the sons of princes 
superntendcad their fathers’ flocks  Thas Ba- 
cohon, son of Laomedon, and Paris, ind Anchises 
led the flocks of their sins to pusture | And this 
is the case in the Last at the present time. 
Amoug the nomacde nations of Asia, the sous of 
chiufs stil follow their flocks in the wilderness. 
At the same time men of inferior rank were ene 
ploved, and these formed the great body of shep- 
herds an the lower nges, Where the number of 
the sheep required the care of several neo, a 
cloct shephad was appomted to overlook the 
rst) And the number of attendants mast, om 
ancient tunes, have boen considerable, for twenty 
sheep were then thought to require the attention 
ot amaaand Loy In modern mes, however, 
a flock of five hundred were entrusted to the 
care of three men and ua bey, with four or five 
dogs 

From the remotest ages the shepherd availed 
lamsclfof the use of dogs, the breed of which 
wab—at least im dater tiumes— the Molossian. 
‘lwo other necessary accompaniments im hid ¢m- 
plovinent were the donaa, or common friver- 
reed, and a flute crookid at the top, polsshed 
finely, and rubted with been-wax With these 
the Grecian shepherd wild away his hours, 
Which would otherwise have hung heavily upon 
his hands, after the sane manner as the youthtal 
David played upon his harp But there was thos 
difference in their strains the ove tuned las 
pipe to love, and the other strung his harp to the 
praise of Him whose hand he saw im every tree, 
rock, mountam, and apring 

Glinpses of the pastoral hfe are very frequent 
in the pages of Homer Whenever his subject 
admitted it, he semed to embrace the oppor- 
tunity with gladness of bringing the unage of 
a shepherd knfore his readers. Thos Hector, 
while hitueg a large rock, 1s comparcd to a shep- 
herd bearing the theee of a ram, and Aineas, 
followed by the Trojan forces, suggested to his 
miud the idea of a ram gorg to a rivulct to 
dnoh, while an spnumerable flock bounded after 
him = Bat his pictures are very insignificant 
when compared with those drawn from the cha- 
racter of an Oriental shcpherd in the Hebrew 
Seriptures There the Almighty Father and 
the eternal Son of God are compared to the kind 
and gentle shephcrd in their dealings with fallen 
and stnful creatures. He watches over them, 
guidcs them through this world, and brings them 
to hus fold in heaven. Such a grand idea as this, 
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